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FOREWORD 


BY 

THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 

On behalf of the University of Dacca and of the History 
of Bengal Publication Committee, it is my privilege to offer 
my most sincere thanks to Sir Jadunath Sarkar through 
whose untiring efforts this volume is seeing the light of 
the day. But for the admirable promptness and skill with 
which he modified our old scheme to suit the altered condi- 
tions, the publication of this volume would have been 
indefinitely delayed. This achievement of Sir Jadunath 
is all the more creditable since he worked under conditions 
in which any one who did not possess his indomitable 
courage would have broken down Sir Jadunath suffered 
bereavement after bereavement while he was engaged in 
the preparation of this volume. 

It is a great pity that before this volume could be 
completed, two of the promoters of the scheme were taken 
away from us by the cruel hand of death Shifaul-Mulk 
Hakim Habibur Rahman Khan who was the embodiment 
of all that is best in Muslim culture, died suddenly in the 
midst of his labours. He was engaged at the time of his 
death m collecting useful material for the social and cultural 
history of mediaeval Bengal intended for this volume. 
Equally sudden was the death of our indefatigable Secre- 
tary, Dr. S. N. Bhattacharyya of the Department of 
History, University of Dacca, who had been actively 
associated with the scheme from the very beginning. 

I take this opportunity of thanking sincerely all the 
learned scholars without whose help this volume could not 
have been published. 


M. Hasajst 

Dacca, 8th May, 1948 Vice-Chancellor, 

University of Dacca. 




EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The first volume of this History, containing the Hindu period, 
was published in May 1943. The second and third volumes, which 
were to cover the early Muslim and the Mughal penods respectively, 
were planned at the same time as the first in 1936, and should m 
normal circumstances have followed it in two to four years. But the 
times were not normal, and a number of unforeseen difficulties have 
compelled the editor not only to delay their publication but also to 
alter their plan. 

L My first and most serious difficulty sprang from the insufficiently 
known fact that while the Hindu penod of Bengal history, m almost 
every part of it has been worked over by a large number of modern 
scholars producing fruits of a high standard, — the Muslim period, ex- 
cept for a few reigns still remains unexplored ground, and we are 
still encompassed by almost the same mist of tradition, and the decep- 
tive hght of pious frauds, Vvhich baffled Captain Charles Stewart when 
he attempted the first History of Bengal in English 130 years ago. 
Even the chronology of many of the early Muslim rulers of Bengal 
IS still unsettled, as their coins are so few and so badly executed that 
their dates cannot be read with certainty. This want of modern 
research has been most acutely felt in respect of the SQcial, economic 
and cultuial history of mediaeval Bengal, the only exception being 
the studies in Vaishnavism, which, however, relate to the Mughal 
period The students of our province’s economic history have con- 
centrated their attention on the British period and the late 17th 
century British trade in Bengal, while m respect of the rest of the 
country’s history during the Muslim penod, the surface has been 
hardly scratched 

Thus a history of Bengal under Muslim rule is bound to be a 
production of very uneven parts, being up to modem standards of 
scholarship and nch in accuiate details in certam topics or reigns 
only, and totally dark or covered with the haze of loose tradition in 
all others. 

It was originally intended to spread the political and cultural 
history evenly through these two volumes, one ending with the 
Mughal conquest (1,575) and the other with the downfall of Muslim 
rule (1757) . But if this plan had been adhered to, the publication 
of each of these volumes would have been put off till a new genera- 
tion of research students had arisen and lit up the dark places of 
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our cultural and social history during the middle ages Therefore, 
the first change that was forced upon me was to put all the political 
narrative of the projected two volumes in one and prmt it first, as 
the necessary contributors were available and they could be asked to 
supply their chapters m two years. The social and cultural history 
of the entire Muslim age was assigned to the final volume, which we 
could not hope to compile in the near future 

The next hitch occurred after the chapters of this “political his- 
tory” volume had been allotted to different scholars and they had 
been given two years’ time to submit their work. Some of them, 
after wavering, declined the task, many others were found to be 
habitually incapable of writing their promised chapters within the 
time limit, or indeed ever at all. So, at last the painful truth dawned 
upon the mind of the Editor that he must personally shoulder the 
burden of writing the major portion of even the political history of 
Bengal during five and a half centuries, if this volume was to be com- 
pleted in his lifetime That, as will be remembered, was also the 
sad experience of Dr R C. Majumdar, the Editor of the first volume 
As will be seen, I have had to write more than 200 pages in this volume 
of a little over 500 pages, besides revising and sometimes recasting 
the work of many of the other contnbutors 

After these preliminary troubles had been got over as best we 
could, we had hopes of the manuscripts for the different chapters 
bemg sent in to the Editor by the end of 1941 , but just at that time 
came the war with Japan and the air raids on Bengal and Assam The 
libraries of our Universities and learned Societies were closed and 
their most valuable books and journals were sent into storage m safer 
places far inland Thus, our Bengali contnbutors could not consult 
learned works or verify references. This interruption lasted during 
the pendency of the war. 

When the world war ended, our troubles instead of easmg, became 
ratheir intensified. Political disorder, sectarian fights, and even 
common types of crime, raised their ugly heads all over the province 
on a scale unheard of before The evil was aggravated by almost 
universal labour trouble, which interrupted postal and railway com- 
munications, and during several months the working of printing 
presses Thus, though the first chapter of this volume was put m 
type as early as October 1944, its actual printing made very slow 
progress for over two years, for no fault of the printers, However, 
by intense activity during 1947, the book was completed and the 
printing nearly finished by the end of that year. 

These troubles and the necessity of piinting off the composed 
matter promptly during 1947, explain why the proofs could not be 
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sent to our distant contributors but had to be read in Calcutta. If 
any errors have crept in, the writers should not be held responsible 
for them. 

This long delay has robbed one of our valued contributors, Dr. 
Sudhindra Nath Bhattacharya, Ph D . of the pleasure of seeing his 
work in print , and it is now the Editor’s painful duty to give hitn 
posthumous thanks for his excellent chapters (82 pages of print. 
Chapters 13-16) relating to a peiiod that he had made peculiarly his 
own His intensive study of the history of Bengal’s north-eastern 
frontier during the reign of Jahangir, his minute attention to topogra- 
phy, his gift of identifying even petty villages by ransacking the 
lists of villages in different districts compiled by Government for the 
use of post offices, and his acumen m correcting errors of date in 
accepted works, all lend a special value to jthe work of Dr. Sudhindra 
Nath Bhattacharya He had written his contribution at much ful- 
ler length and requested the Editor to compress it to a size more in 
keeping with the general plan of this volume The Editor has re- 
duced it to half its original length, but nowhere has any of the author’s 
opinions been altered 

The other contributors are happily still in our midst and to them 
I render my thanks for their valued assistance : 

Dr. Kahka Ranjan Qanungo (91 pages, Chapters 1-S) , 

Professor Nirod Bhusan Roy (38 pages, Chapters 4 and 8) , 

Dr A B M Habibullah (36 pages. Chapters 6 and 7) , 

Dr Jagadish Narayan Sarkar (7 pages. Chapter 18), 

Dr Surendra Nath Sen (20 pages. Chapter 19) and 
Dr Kali Kinkar Datta (33 pages Chapters 22 and 23) 

No attempt has been made to remove the minor differences of 
opinion or date between one contributor and another in their respec- 
tive sections ; and each of them must be judged in the light of the 
authority relied upon by him 

For the Editor’s own portion of this volume (200 pages. Chapters 
5, 9-12, 17, 20, 21, 24-26, besides some sections of Chapters 14 and 18) . 
his only apology is the nature of the raw material on which he had - 
to work He had to clear the jungle and break virgin soil in respect 
of certain periods in his share, such as the viceroyalties of Prince 
Muhammad Shuja’, Shaista Khan, and Murshid Quli Khan. In 
these, my predecessors, the Riydz-uf-saldtm and its Enghsh version 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, had merely left to us an uncharted 
wilderness, and I had to construct their true story by piecing together 
a large number of stray hints in Persian manuscripts and letters and 
European traders’ reports A comparison of these chapters with the 
corresponding pages in Stewart will show how our knowledge of the 
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history of Bengal has advanced beyond recognition in the century 
and a quarter that have followed the days of Stewart. No period 
of the history of mediaeval Bengal is now known even in half such 
fulness and accuracy of detail, supported by absolutely contemporary 
records, as the reign of Jahangir (1608-1627) But that was due 
entirely to my discovery of the Bahdnstdn-i-Ghatbi (Mirza Nathan’s 
personal recollections) in the Bibliotheque Nationals of Pans (in 1919) 
and the Ahom huranjis brought to light at Sir Edward Gait’s initiative. 
These priceless matenals have been exhaustively utilised through 
the long and devoted study of Professor Sudhindra Nath Bhattacharya. 

In conclusion, I must thank the General Printers & Publishers 
Ltd., for their patient care in printing what was often vetry badly 
typed and worse corrected manuscripts and keeping the composed 
matter standimg for long periods of civil disturbance Dr. Ramesh 
Chandra Majumdar, Ph D , smoothed the launching of the scheme 
by making the preliminary arrangements and giving constant attention 
to the work to be done by the Dacca Committee, during his five years’ 
Vice-Chancellorship of that University, till his retirement in 1942. 
The present Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, Dr, Mahmood 
Hasan, D. Phil, has made my work much easier by taking an unfailing 
interest in the book and solving every difficulty as it arose, so as to 
expedite its publication 

For the very detailed and helpful index, with its cross references 
and explanatory notes, we are indebted to the trained skill of 
Professor Nirod Bhusan Roy M A Snyut Asoka K Majumdar, M.A , 
has been very helpful to me m expediting the printing 

The cost of book production is now four times what it was in 1938 
when the publication of this History was planned, and there is an 
acute shortage of skilled assistants For this reason and also to avoid 
further delay in the publication of this volume, no map (except one) , 
picture or com plate could be included m it The Editor’s regret for 
this cruel necessity is no less keen than that of his readers, especially 
as all Will miss the veiy necessary illustrations of the changes in the 
river-courses and land-routes during the six centuries covered by this 
volume We can only hope that with better times this defect will 
be made good in Volume III, 


February, 1948. 


Jadunatii Sahkar 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MUSLIM CONQUEST OF BENGAL 
I. The Khieji Invasion 

The Muslim conquest of Bengal m the beginning of the thiiteenth 
century was but a phase of the Tuianian VoUcerwandenmg, which 
had begun with the migration of the Kara-Khitai hoide from the 
borders of Mongolia in a south-westerly diiection and the resultant 
dislodgment of the nomadic tribes of the Tians-Oxus region in the 
second half of the twelfth century ad It was about this time that 
a fresh wave of the camel-reaiing Turkoman tribes named the 
Ghuzz and the Khiljis or Khalajis, whose original habitat is not 
definitely known, burst upon the Saljuq Empire, overran Khorasan, 
Seistan and Afghanistan, and forced themselves as “ squatters ” on 
the settled population of the same ethnic origins, who had migrated 
into these tracts as early as the tenth centuiy ad This inflow of 
warhke peoples revived the dying energies of Islam which had been 
losmg force in India ever smce the death of Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznavi, so that after the lapse of a century and a half Islam 
started afresh in its career of aggressive imperialism The tide of 
migration of the nomads swelled by the more adventurous elements 
in the countries through which they moved, took its destined course 
to the east of the Indus, and permanently affected the political 
destiny of India by giving the character of colonisation to the 
Muslim conquest of Northern India in the thntecnth century Its 
first rush did not stop till Muhammad Bakhtyax Khilji carried the 
victorious banner of Islam further eastward into South Bihar, and 
soon after planted it triumphantly on the banks of the Bhagirathi 
and the Karatoya 

Muhammad Bakhtyar was one of the crowd of Khilji 
adventurers who separated themselves from their tribe settled in 
Garamsir, now known as Dasht-i-Margo, situated on the eastern 
border of Seistan. He had no pretensions to a high lineage or rich 
heritage in his native land, having been perhaps hardly better 
conditioned in life than his illustiious lieutenant Twaz Khilji, who 
with his wife and his ass left Garamsir about this time m search of 
a kingdom in Hindustan Muhammad Bakhtyar came to Ghazni 
perhaps later than 1195 a.d. seeking employment as a soldier in the 
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army of Shihabuddin Glion, and on being rejected there he pioceeded 
to the court of Malik Qutbuddm Aibak at Delhi There too luck 
did not befriend Bakhtyar, because he was a man of short stature 
long arms and an ill-favoured countenance, without the means of 
providing himself with a horse and a suit of armour However, his 
boilmg nomad blood urged him forward to a sort of “ Eastward Ho 
as it were to Badayun , but even there he was not consideied woith 
a jagii but only a cash salary by Malik Hizbar-ud-din, the 
Sipdh-sdldr of that province Having served under the Governor 
of Badayun for a short time, Muhammad Bakhtyai repaired to 
Oudh about ^197 ad Malik Husamuddin, Governor of Oudh, 
recognised the worth of Bakhtyar, but he too piudently kept the 
ambitious free-lance captain at a safe distance by granting him in 
jagii two parganas in the south-eastern corner of the modern 
Mirzapur district, which had not perhaps been previously visited 
by any Muslim army However, a frontier command with freedom 
of exertion was just the thing that suited the military genius of 
Bakhtyar and the predatory instmcts of his nomad followers 

About eleven miles due east of Chunar and some thirty miles 
from Mirzapur, the village of Bhuih, overhung by a fort in rums at 
the northern foot of the Vindhya range, now marks the cradle of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar’s power and ambition It is situated within 
the pargana of that name which along with the pcvrgana of Bhagwat, 
later on known as Hanwa, constituted the jagir‘ of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar After having supplanted the petty Gahadvar chiefs of 
this tract, he began ravaging the open country to the east of the 
Karmanasa and in the direction of Muner and Bihar His fame as 
a doughty Lord Marcher and successful general soon attracted to 
his standard large bodies of Khiljis and Tuiks wandering about m 
Hindustan in search of bread and a new home As the eastward 
expansion of the Muslim power through North Bihar was at this 
time barred by the powerful Hindu kingdom of Mithila under the 
Karnataka dynasty, the momentum of the Muslim offensive under 
the leadership of Muhammad Bakhtyar acquired a greater driving 
force m South Bihar Further, Malik Qutbuddm Aibak is said to 
have hailed the rising star of Islam in the east by sending him a 


^ Bhagwat and Bhuili as jagtrs of Muhammad Bakhtyar have been correctly 
identified by Baverty, whom Blochmann also corroborates Bhuili is the north- 
eastern pargana of Chunar tahail The village of Bhuili lies m latitude 26° 8' N 
and longitude 83° 3' E The pargana of Bhuili touches the pargana of Bhagwat 
on the west, the latter being about 20 miles from north to south with an average 
breath of 7 miles The fort of Patito, which was perhaps the head-quarters of 
Bhagwat pargana, lies about 8 miles south-east of Chunar For details see the 
Gazetteer of the Mirzapur Diitnct, 1811. 
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hhilat “ with words of praise and encouragement ” Muhammad 
Bakhtyar was not the kmght-errant of Islam to seek out and fight only 
his most formidable Hindu adversaries of whom there were several 
in the neighbourhood Harischandra, son of Jayachandra of Kanauj, 
maintained his independence till at least 1200 a n , a feudatory of 
that house, Ranaka Vijayakama, erected a votive stone-pillar at 
Belkhara within 8 kos of Chunar, in 1197 a d , the Mahanayakas of 
the famous fort of Rohtas maintained their independence and one 
of their sub-vassals, Mahamandalika Udayaraja^ of Navanera- 
pattana granted some villages to a Brahman family in 1197 m the 
neighbourhood of Dehri-on-Son Muslim chionicles ignore the stone 
and copper-proved existence of these Hindu powers which too seemed 
to have seen no reason to be perturbed by the activities of the 
Muslims at thoir doois 

Muhammad Bakhtyar had no siege-train for capturing strong 
Hindu foits , nor was it his policy to provoke any wide-spread 
commotion in the country His object was to secure a maximum 
of booty at a minimum of risk and bloodshed So he confined 
himself to scouring the open country undefended by the field 
army of any organised State After having plundered the Hindu 
territory “ for a year or two,” he made a sudden dash for “the 
fortress of Bihar ” (htsdr-t-Bihdr) , captured it by forcing its 
postern-gate and put to the sword all its inhabitants, most of w^hom 
were shaven-headed monks possessing much wealth and more books 
As the Muslims learnt afterwards that it was a vihdra or madrasa, 
they gave the whole country the name of Bihar, which had once 
been no doubt a land of Buddhist monasteries also The fortified 
monastery which Bakhtyar captured probably in 1199 ad was 
known as Audand-Bihar or Odandapura-vihara 

According to all Muslim historians, Muhammad Bakhtyar led 
his army a second time in the direction of Bihar in the year 
following the sack of the fortified monastery of that name This 
year, i e 1200 ad, he was busy consolidating his hold over that 
piovince, as the author of 'Rtyaz-us-sdldtin says, “ by establishing 
thdnas or military outposts and by intioducmg administrative 
airangements,” — which we know was the mvaiiable method of 
stabilizing a conquest It is not definitely known what othei 
portions of South Bihar were conqueied by the Muslims this year 
There is a very faithful echo of the then state of things in Bihar 
in the Buddhist tradition which tells us that the famous saint and 
scholar, Sakya Sribhadra of Kashmir visited Magadha m the year 
1200 AD The traveller found Odantapuri-vihaia and the Vikrama- 
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roads, food supplies and human habitations Only small select 
bodies of hardy cavalry mounted on superb horses could make a 
dash across this terra incognita, if they weie guided by local 
zamindars Such invaders would leave the Ganges on their left 
flank at Tehiigarhi — or even further west at Mungir — and after 
traversing Jharkhand would rejoin the same river beyond Birbhum ^ 
This route has been repeatedly followed by invaders of Bengal in 
more recent times, such as Mir Jumla in 1659 and the Peshwa 
Balaji Rao in 1743 

It would be reasonable to suppose that the Sena Rajah had 
posted his defensive forces at Teliagarhi only, and left Navadvip 
denuded of tioops, never imagining that the Teliagaihi defences 
would be turned by the forced march of Turkish horsemen through 
the wilderness of Jharkhand 

The surprise of a city by foreign soldiers disguised as horse- 
dealers cannot be dismissed as an impossible figment of the 
imagination At the end of the 17th century the Emperor Aurangzib 
wrote, 

“From the news report of the provmcp of Kabul it is learnt that 11,000 hoises, 
£t to be cavalry remounts, with one gioom for every two horses, ha%e entered 
Kabul, it being the usual practice that after selection by the governor of Delhi the 
horses are sent to the Emperor This is a very strange act of negligence on 

the part of Amir Khan (the subahdar of Kabul) It is as if 5,f00 brave Turanis 
have entered our imperial dommions fiom foreign parts Such was the number of 
the men who wrested the kingdom of Hind from the hands of the Afghans (m 
Babur’s mvasion) In future, whenever the droves of horses arrive the governor of 
Kabul should allow only one groom to every twenty horses, and that gioom too 
should be a useless old aud weak man ” {AhJcam^i-‘Alamgtrt, § 40) 

The actual scene of the surprise of Nadia has been hitherto 
misunderstood through lack of a careful and detailed study of the 
exact words of Mmhaj-i-Siraj, our earliest and best authority We 
give a literal translation of the Persian text here 

“ The second year from this, Muhamnaad Bakhtyar got his troops ready, started 
from Bihar and suddenly entered the city of Nadia, so fast that not more than 18 
troopers could keep up with him, whde the rest of his army were coming up behind 
him When he reached the gate of the city he did not molest any one, but (pro- 
ceeded) silently and modestly, so that none could itraginc that it was Md Bakhtv'ar 
but most probably the people thought that the (new-comers) were tiaders who had 
brought high-priced horses for sale When he reached the gale of the residence of 
Rai Lakhniarnya, he drew his sword and began the slaughter of infidels At that 


^ Md Bakhtyar’s starting point in this Bengal exiiedition was Bihar, which 
means the city of Bihar Sharif— and not Patna His line of advance from Upper 
India was most probably across the Son river somewhat south of Muner, then 
through Bihar Sharif and the Gaya district, and eastwards and southwards through 
Jharkhand to Nadia 
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time the Rai was seated at his meal when cries rose up from the gate of 

his palace and the middle of the city By the tune that he learnt what the 
circumstances were, Md Balchtyar had run into his palace and harem and cut down 
a numhei of x>eople , (so) the Rai fled away hy the boclc-door with hare feet ’* 

(Tabaqdi-i-Ndsm, text. Bib Ind , 150-151) 

Caiefully interpreting the words of this original authority and 
bearing in mind the topography of Nadia as just described, we can 
thus reconstruct the story of the attack with the help of a small 
amount of allowable historical imagination — 

From his last night’s resting place in the woods, some 20 miles 
north-west of Navadifip Muhammad Bakhtyar resumed his march at 
sunrise It was already noon when he came to the gate of the city and 
by that time only 18 troopers, mounted on the best horses, were able 
to keep up with him, the others were coming behind m straggling 
groups, separated one from another by a quarter of an hour’s ride. 
He rode through the city slowly and silently in an unostentatious 
style without molesting any people, so that this small party was 
naturally taken for a band of foreign traders, who had brought 
horses for sale That they did not excite the people’s curiosity is 
a proof that caravans of Turkish horse-dealers had visited Nadia 
before and no doubt spied out the secrets of the place At this 
slow pace Muhammad Bakhtyar took some 25 minutes to pass from 
the custom-barrier of the city to the gate of the Rajah’s bungalow, a 
distance of at least li miles, and by this time a second batch of 
his horsemen had already enteied by the city gate and a third 
batch was within hail of it 

The sun had already begun to decline from the meridian, and 
according to the immemorial Indian practice, — which even the 
Mughal Empeiors followed, — the morning Court having been 
dismissed, all people had returned home to take their bath, 
noon-day meal, and the inevitable siesta, and there was a general 
slackness and dispersion of people throughout the city, every man 
going his own way Such was the moment of the attack 

Arrived at the Rajah’s palace-gate, Muhammad Bakhtyar’s party 
drew their swords cut down the unsuspecting and probably half- 
undressed guards, and pushed into the inner quarters Immediately 
on hearing this clamour the second party of silently pacing Turkish 
horsemen, who had now reached some spot midway between the 
city-gate and the palace-gate, raised their war cry and began an attack 
where they w'ere, and the thud and fourth bands of stragglers spurred 
their jaded horses and hastened to share in the loot Thus only 
can we explain the significant statement that at the time of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar’s very first onset “ cries rose up from the gate 
of the Rajah’s palace and the middle of the city,” — i.e , there were two 
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“ hills ” or rather the jungle tract which were inhabited by three 
non-Indian Mongoloid tribes, the Koch, the Mech, and the Tharu 
or Tiharu As an essential prelinunary Muhammad Bakhtyar 
perhaps made raids of exploration into the tribal tracts, as we are 
told by Minhaj-i-Siraj that Bakhtyar, prior to his expedition, had 
raptured a Mech chief and induced him to accept Islam at his 
hands This man, later known as ‘Ali the Mech, agreed to act as 
Bakhtyar’s guide through the submontane region and he had been 
perhaps instrumental m winnmg for his mastei the loyalty of the 
tribes, which, as we learn, stood well the test of Bakhtyar’s darkest 
hour of misfortune With the kingdom of Kamrup, which had 
no Jove lost with the descendants of Lakshmanasena — since that 
monarch’s invasion of Kamrup — ^Muhammad Bakhtyar seems to 
have been in friendly intei course. The river Tista-Karatoya flowed 
unviolated between the Muslim prmcipality of Lakhnawati and 
that country. 

Four years after his brilhant Bengal campaign Muhammad 
Bakhtyar and the Turks were on the war-path again Shortly 
before his Tibet expedition he sent Muhammad Sheran and his 
brother Ahmad Sheran of his own tribe m command of an army 
towards Lakhnor (Nagar in the Birbhum district), and Jajnagar 
(kingdom of Orissa) This was intended to keep the Hindus south 
of the Ganges busy, and peihaps to annex the JEtadh region 
permanently He left All Mardan Khilji in Sarkar Ghoraghat to 
watch the eastern frontier from his headquarters at Barsul (Barsala 
of the Atn ) , while Husam-ud-dm Khilji was entrusted with the 
defence of the western march m the direction of Oudh and Tirhut. 
Ilusam-ud-dm with his headquarters at Ganguri (most hkely 
Gankarah in Sarkar Tanda of the Avri), ruled the entire tract from 
the Hajmahal hills to the lower course of the Burhi (old) Kosi, 
that formed the boundary between the territory of the Lakhnawati 
and the kingdom of Mithila or Tirhut The expeditionary forces 
had perhaps as their rendezvous the town of Devkot, about ten 
miles south of modem Dmajpur Toward the close of the winter 
of 1206 AD. Muhammad Bakhtyar started from Devkot at the 
head of his grand army, ten thousand well-equipped horse, on his 
fateful expedition. 

The invading army marched in a north-eastcrnly direction till 
they reached the neighbourhood of Bardhan-kot, a fabled city said 
to have been founded by Shah Gursh-asp of Iran during his 
legendary wanderings m the East In front of the city flowed a 
mighty river named Bagmati “ thrice as broad as the Ganges ” 
(which was no other than the Old Tista as correctly guessed by 
Blochmann) , and without crossing this river Muhammad Bakhtyar’s 
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army was conducted by ‘ Ah, the Mech, for ten days up the river 
Bagmati till they found themselves among the mo un tarns On the 
eleventh day from their start from Bardhan, the troops crossed the 
river Bagmati or Tista over an ancient bridge of “ hewn stone,” 
also known to have been a relic of Shah Gursh-asp’s might ^ Now 
began the march through the territory of the Rajah of Kamrup at 
its extreme northern point 

‘ Ah, the Mech, took leave of his master and Muhammad 
Bakhtyar, having left some troops under two officers to guard the 
passage, began his ascent Then followed fifteen days ’ hard march 
up-hill and down-dale through the labyrinth of the Himalayas, 
and on the sixteenth day they sighted an open country populous 
and well-cultivated The whole country now rose against the 
invaders and inflicted serious losses on the Muslim army in a 
pitched battle that raged from morning till sun-set Muhammad 
Bakhtyar, though technically victorious, broke up camp that very 
night and began his disastrous retreat For fifteen days the army 
of Bengal found no food for men nor even grass for horses, as the 
hillmen had utterly destroyed all the forage of the countryside. The 
Turks ate up their famished horses, and many died of hunger and 
exhaustion. When they reached the bridge they found to their 
dismay that it had been deserted by their comrades and materially 
damaged b.v the troops of the Rajah of Kamrup After a perilous 
halt for some days on the Kamrup side of the river they 
desperately attempted to cross the deep and rapid stream on 
horse-back Out of Bakhtyar’s grand army scarcely more than one 
hundred survived to accompany him to Devkot, m utter 
destitution. 

This disastrous failure of Bakhtyar deeply affected the 
subsequent course of the history of Bengal for half a century. 
The Hindu powers found a respite and a longer lease of life ; severe 
losses in man-power arrested the expansion of the Muslim 
principality of Gaur , Bihar, from which Bakhtyar had drawn a 
large number of troops for this expedition, was ultimately lost to 
Bengal Demoialisation seized the Khiliis , treachery and dissen- 
sions became rife m the land when luck deserted Bakhtyar. Shame 
and remorse made him avoid society, and perhaps a lurking 
suspicion of murder haunted his mind A consuming fevei attacked 
him, and when the conqueror of Bengal was hovering between life 
and death, Ah Mardan Khilji is said to have murdered the dying 
hero with a thrust of his dagger about three months after his 
return to Devkot m 603 a h (1306) By a curious coincidence in 
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the same year happened two other significant events of our medieval 
history namely the murder of Sultan Mu‘iz-uddm Ghun on the 
banks of the Jhilam, and the demise of the last great Hindu king 
Maharaja Lakshmanasena m his river-girt eastern capital at 
Vikrampur Dnrmg the few years that he outhved the disaster of 
Nudia the pious and scholarly Rajah employed his pen and purse m 
building for himself an enduring edifice of literary fame 

Mahk Ikhtyar-ud-dm Muhammad Bakhtyar was indeed the 
maker of the medieval history of Bengal He made his mark m 
an age when “ From the ruiMids to the Masnad ” (from the slave- 
maiket to the carpet of royalty) was a more common phenomenon 
in the East than one “ From Log Cabin to White House ” in the 
New World of the nineteenth century But Muhammad Bakhtyar 
unlike other Indo-Muslim worthies was born a free man, and lived 
and died a free man, elevating himself by his own unaided efforts 
from the position of a poor adventurer to that of a Sultan m all 
but the name His life was too short and stoimy to give him time 
and opportunity to consolidate his conquests and prove his capacity 
as an administrator No doubt, Muhammad Bakhtyar was above 
all a soldier excelling all his contempoiaries m dash, resourcefulness 
and leadership Though plebeian by birth and deformed in body, 
he was a born leader of men, brave to recklessness and generous to 
a fabulous extent His weaknesses were those born of over-confidence 
and umnterrupted success 

No written chronicle throws light on the actual extent of the 
principality of Lakhnawati founded by him We have no coins or 
inscriptions of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s time to spread on a modem 
map, and give the reader an idea of the geography of the Khilji 
dominion at his death Some pioneers^ m the reconstruction of the 
history of Bengal have been rather peisistent m under-estimating 
the extent and importance of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s achievements, 
which were in their opinion “mere plundenng raids” magnified into 
conquests by the later historians They are inclined to confine the 
Muslim possessions m Bengal to the narrow stretches of the river 
Mahananda and the Punarbhava, though facts unchallenged by 
them prove with approximate certainty that the principality of 
Lakhnawati was at this time much larger — loughly bounded on 
the north by a north-easterly straight line from the modern town 
of Pumea vta Devkot to the town of Rangpur , on the east and the 
south-east by the Tista and the Karatoya ; on the south by the 
mam stream of the Ganges , and on the west by the lower course 

^ Monmohan Chakravaiti, JA8B New Series iv 15S , Banerji, Bangalar 
lUhas, u 1st edition, 7-9 
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of the Kosi and from its mouth across the Ganges to the 
Rajmahal hills And within this limit Muhammad Bakhtyar firmly 
held, besides Sarkar Lakhnauti, the major portion of the mahals 
of each of the six other Sarkars,^ Tanda, Pumea, Pmjnah, Tajpiur, 
Ghoiaghat and Barbakabad of Todarmal’s rent-roll of the Subah 
of Bengal. As regards his possessions m Bihar, which suffered no 
loss during his life-time, we must hold, till contrary evidence of 
numismatics and archaeology comes to light, that from the foot of 
the Vindhya hills in the Mirzapur district along the southern bank of 
the Ganges right up to the Rajmahal hills his authority was 
predominant in the greater part of South Bihar , and in addition he 
perhaps also held the rivenne tracts on the north bank of the 
Ganges from the mouth of the Gandak river to the that of the 
Kosi ^ Throughout the Middle Ages the same historical relation 
between Bengal and Bihar continued, — the latter always servmg as 
the stepping-stone to the sovereignty of Bengal from the time of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar to that of Alivardi Khan, and yet bemg 
regarded as a minor pailner m the scheme of government 

The system of government that prevailed in Muhammad 
Bakhtyar’s time, — and also long afterwards, was a sort of clannish 
feudalism The major portion of the country was divided among 
the army officers, most of whom were Turks and Khiljis. The 
motley host of adventurers that followed the fortune of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar settled down comfortably in their new home each holding 
a knight’s fee Muhammad Bakhtyar created some big governor- 
ships on the fiontiers. and entrusted them to powerful Lords 
Marcher, Ah Mardan, Husam-uddin Twaz and Muhammad Shiinn, — 


^ The cities of Lakhnawati and Devkot m Sarlcar Vahhnauti , All Mardan’s 
fief of Bajsul (Barsala, Sarkar Gkoraghat) Muhaimnad Sheran’s fiefs of Santosh 
and Moseda (m Sarkar Barbakabad) , “ territory between Devkot and Bekonwah " 
fief of Mmhaj’s informant, Muta’mid-uddaula (Bekanwah of Baverty corrected as 
Bangaon, a mahtd m Sarkar Barbakabad) , Husam-uddm’s fief ivith headquarters 
at Gangun or Gankun (identified with Ganharah in Sarkar Tanda), Narankoh and 
its variants, perhaps the scribe’s perversion of diy&r-i-Kosi, though printed as 
dtyar-i-Koe {Nasm, Text 156), which was AIi Mardan 's fief according to Raverty, 
whereas Nizamuddm Ahmad gives Barnd The Kosi, on this side of which Husam- 
uddm ‘ Iwaz received All Mardan Khilji coming from Delhi (Nasin, Trans S78n) , 
had certainly been the boundary of Bakhtyar’s territory Later on all through the 
medieval period that river wa-s regarded as the indisputable boundary between 
Tirhut and Bengal For grounds of identification the reader is referred to ^ippendix B 
to this chapter 

‘ The traditional boundary always claimed by the Muslim rulers of Bengal, 
and recognised by the Dellii emperors down to Babur — was the river Gandak on 
the northern bank of the Ganges Through this nveram tract of Bhagalpur and 
Mungir lymg north of the Ganges lay the high way of communication between 
Bengal and Oudh down to the middle of the fourteenth century 
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all Eiiljis. This gave the character of a Khilji oligarchy to the 
Muslim principality, and shaped its subsequent history 

Modern writers are divided in their opinion as to whether 
Muhammad Bakhtyar read the khuthah and issued coins in his own 
name or in the name of Sultan Mu‘iz-uddin Ghuri Though the 
court-chroniclers of the Mamluk Sultans of Delhi practised an 
economy of truth, and were ingeniously vague on this point 
{khutbah wa stkkah dar har khittah qmm hard) , later Persian 
writers of repute explicitly mention that Malik Ikhtyaruddin 
Muhammad Bakhtyar “ assumed the canopy, and had prayers read, 
and coins struck in his own name ’* [ T Akb tr 51 ] We have 
grounds for believing that Malik Ikhtyar-uddm might not have 
assumed the title of Sultan, but he certainly assumed the 
prerogatives of having the khutbah recited and coins minted in his 
own name Mosques, madrdsas (schools of Muslim learning) and 
Khdnqdhs (monasteries) arose in the new abode of Islam through 
Muhammad Bakhtyar’s beneficence, and his example was worthily 
imitated by his Amirs ’ These have all perished, and even his last 
resting place m Devkot or Bihar none of his countrymen remembers 
today But his fame endures and will enduie so long as Islam sur- 
vives in the land His chief monument of glory was the Muslim 
principality of Lakhnawati with traditions of mdependent origin, 
which not only survived his death but went on expanding into the 
glorious Sultanate of Gaur. 


v^yiiHE Khilji Civil War (c. 1206-1212 a d.) 

The muider of Malik Ikhtyar-uddm Muhammad Bakhtyar 
Khilji (Aug 1206 ad) was followed by an interregnum and civil 
war which ended only when the notorious AlfMardan paid with 
his life the penalty for Bakhtyar’s blood in about 1212 ad after a 
chequered career of exile in Delhi, captivity at Ghazni, and a reign 
of terror at Lakhnawati Muhammad Shiran Khil]i, having heard 
the news of the tragic end of his master, hurriedly marched away 
with his army from Lakhnor or Nagar in the Birbhum district and 
reached Devkot (October-November, 1206) to punish Ah Mardan, 

* Muhammad Bakhtyar is said to have built a new capital after his owa 
name which, however, became better known as Gaur He is also credited by popular 
tradition with having built Devkot near Dmajpur, and also the city of Rangpur, the 
one really founded much earlier than the Muslim conquest, and the other of much 
later ongm However, the tradition is not without a foundation of truth , because 
Muhammad Bakhtyar built a cantonment town (DamdamaK) near the site of the 
Hmdu city of Devkot , shmlarlyi a little to the north of the rums of another 
Damdamah of Bakhtyar the city of Rangpur grew up at a later period 
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who, however, had gone away to his own fief of Barsala in the 
Ghoraghat region. He performed the rites of mourning for Bakhtyar 
who was buried perhaps somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Devkot, — and thereafter attacked All Mardan in his fief Ah 
Mardan was captured and imprisoned, and the interiegniiin 
terminated with election of Muhammad Shiran by the Khilji Amirs 
as the ruler of Lakhnawati (c 1207 ad) Meanwhile momentous 
events had happened abroad Sultan Mu‘iz-uddin Ghuri had died 
by the dagger of a heretical assassin (3rd Shaban, 602 a h =15 March 
1206) , Qutbuddin Aibak celebrated at Labor his coronation as an 
independent Sultan of Hindustan (17th Zilqadah, 602=25 June 
1206) , and things were m the meltmg-pot on the other side of 
the Indus on account of a tripartite fight among Ta]-uddm Yalduz 
of Ghazni, Ghuri princes of Firuzkoh, and Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarizmshah of IQiorasan 

The times were unsettled when Mahk Tzz-uddm Muhammad 
Shiran Khilji was raised to the throne of Lakhnawati, and more 
uncertain was the loyalty of his own Amirs, each of whom considered 
himself better than the others for the premier position m the Stale. 
Muhammad Shiran was a man of extraordinary courage, sagacity 
and benevolence , but the most powerful Lord Marcher of the 
previous regime found himself the weakest of rulers with his hands 
tied by the power and pretensions of the Khilji oligarchy at home, 
and threatened from abroad by the aggressive imperiahsm of the 
Sultanate of Delhi He, however, maintained the status quo within 
his principality, confirming each Amir m his own fief, and showed 
no vindictiveness against the partisans of the rebel Ah Mardan 
With regard to Delhi he continued the same traditions of his own 
independence, — enjoyment of sovereignty vuthout the title which 
might provoke a quarrel with the Sultanate of Delhi We are not 
told by Minhaj what became of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s possessions 
m Bihar after his death The ruler of Lakhnawati was perhaps too 
weak to reassert his authority over that province, and we also do 
not hear of any other feudatory of Muhammad Bakhtyar rising to 
power in that region. There are reasons for holding that the 
submerged Hindu principalities in Bihar about this time threw the 
scattered Muslim outposts there on the defensive, and a considerable 
shifting of the population was going on within that province owing 
to the immigration of Gahadwar and Parmar Bajputs ousted from 
regions further west and north-west by the Muslims At any rate 
Bihar seems to have passed silently within Sultan Qutbuddm’s sphere 
of authority 

The peace of the Khilji prmcipahty was suddenly broken by 
All Mardan again, who having won over his custodian Baba Hap 
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Ispah'ani^ (the Kotwal of some place m Ah Mardan’s fief) , escaped 
from his confinement, took refuge with Sultan Qutbuddm Aibak at 
Delhi about the middle of the year 1207 ad (603 ah), and 
instigated him to send an army against Malik ‘Izz-uddm Muhammad 
Shiran Sultan tjutbuddin ordered his governor of the province of 
Oudh, Qae-maz Humi, to march into the teiTitory of Lakhnawati j 
ostensibly to settle disputes among the Khilji Amirs and place 
each m his own fief. Accoidingly, Qae-maz Rumi started from 
Oudh on his enterprise after the rainy season of 1207 a d , and when 
he crossed the river Kosi, Husam-uddm ‘Iwaz, the feudatory of 
Gangarah (identified with the later sarkar of Tanda) hurried to 
receive him and place his services at his disposal This treachery 
and defection on the part of Twaz, the premier noble of Lakhnawati 
after the fall of Ah Mardan, practically decided the issue The 
Khilji principality had not yet recovered from the disastrous effects 
of Bakhtyar’s Tibet expedition which had cost him his finest and 
largest army, and left only widows and orphans at Devkot to curse 
its memory Malik Tzz-uddin evacuated Devkot and retreated with 
his army perhaps eastward beyond the Punarbhava river where 
the invaders could not pursue him without risk Qae-maz Rumi 
occupied Devkot and is not mentioned as having ever proceeded 
against the city of Lakhnawati which had been relegated to an 
obscure position after its capture by Muhammad Bakhtyar Husam- 
uddm Twaz who had been the fief-holder of Gangton^ in the 
riverain tract at the mouth of the Kosi, now “ became the fief-holder 
of Devkot at the suggestion (ba-tshdrat) of Qae-maz Rumi.” 
So under this arrangement the Khilji principality was to be governed 
from Devkot by a protege of the Delhi Sultan in exclu m of Malik 
Tzz-uddin Muhammad Shiran After having installed Husam-uddm 
Twaz at Devkot, the Oudh governor started on his homeward 
march , but before he crossed the frontier, news reached him that 
Malik Tzz-uddm Muhammad Shiran and other Khil]i Amirs had 
reassembled their forces and were meditating an attack on Devkot. 
Qae-maz Rumi at once retraced his steps from half-way on hi4 
return march, fought a battle and inflicted a decisive defeat oq 


* The words used m the text rendered literally give “ All Mardan by some 
device got the Kotwal to pledge his right hand,” » e to enter into some sort of pact 
or engagement with himself “ and promise him safety ” See Hodivala, — Studies 210 
’ Nastn, Text 158 Gangtori is certainly the most correct reading m preference 
to half-a-dozsen misleading variants Martin mentions such a place in the region at 
the mouth of the Kosi m pargana Gurguribah We need not look foi a Kangore in 
Binaipur or Rangpur as Blocbmann casually suggests Stewart correctly gives 
“Gungowtry” (History of Bengal, 36), and Thomas also does the same (3RAS 
N. S VI 346) 
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Muhammad Shiran, who fled with the Khilji Amirs m the direction 
of Moseda and Santosh (Mahi-ganj in the modern Bogra district). 

Thus ended m gloom and failur e Malik ‘Izz-uddin Muhammad ’s 
short rule of about a yeart (1207-1208 ad ) No coins of his reign 
have hitherto come to~lfght ' What became of him after his retreat 
to his former fief on the banks of the Atreyi rivei is not definitely 
known He did not make any other attempt to recover Devkot, 

nor did Husam-uddm Twaz disturb him in Moseda and Santosh 
where he preferred to die a sovereign rather than submit to the 

vassalage of Delhi Minhaj says that after his defeat quarrels 

broke out among the Khilji Amirs and he “became a martyr” in 

their hands, but according to a later tradition he was killed m an 
engagement with some Hindu zamindar of that region It is not 

likely that a bold and self-reliant soldier like Muhammad Shiran 
would sit idly brooding over his loss of Devkot „ when within easy 
reach of him lay enough of infidel territory to conquer and rule in 
independence of Delhi His last remains he entombed in Santosh 
on the bank of the Atreyi Husam-uddm Twaz ruled over t fe grea ter 
part of the jirincipality of Lakhnawati ~ai~^vassal "of T he De lhi 
Sultanate during the inter vehihg ' period 'oT about two years till Ah 
Mardan agauT appeareti 'on the scene— (e— 1208^1210)' ^ 

Sultan Qutbuddin found ' the fugitive Khilji chief from 
Lakhnawati a valuable acquisition to his Court, where few indeed 
could match Ah Mardan in dare-devil courage and far less m 

bragging When the Sultan took the field against his formidable 
adversary, Malik Taj-uddin Yalduz of Ghazni who had invaded the 
Punjab about the middle of the year 1208 A D , Ah Mardan 
accompanied him to Labor, and thence to Ghazni in the victorious 
tram of the Sultan Ah Mardan tasted the pleasures of Qutbuddm’s 
riotous reign of forty days m that city, and afterwards fell a prisoner 
into the hands of the Turks during Qutbuddm’s precipitate retreat 
towards Hindustan (605 a h =1208-1209) But captivity meant 

only a change of patrons for Ah Mardan, whom Taj-uddin also 
found no less worthy and acceptable a courtier There he became 
very intimate with a Khilji tribesman of his clan, Salar Zafar, a noble 
of high rank at Ghazni It is said that one day when Ah Mardan 
had gone on a hunting excursion m the retinue of Sultan Taj-uddin, 
he offered to kill the Sultan with one arrow if his fiiend Salar Zafar 
would care to sit on the throne of Ghazni ! But Salar Zafar bade 

1 Riyaz (Trans 69) says Malik Tzzuddin Muhammad Shiran, who succeeded 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, was slam by Ah Mardan Khdji within eight months of his 
accession We follow Minhaj and leject the statements of Riyaz, and also those 
of Stewart, e g. Shiran’s flight to Koch Bihar, appointment of an imperial Dewan 
at Devkot to receive the imperial portion of the revenues, etc {History of Bengal, 32). 
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him farewell with a gift of two horses to carr^ him aci oss the 
border Ah Mardan Khilji after a v ear's detention at Ghaznij 
rejoined Sultan Qutbuddin at Labor perhaps in the begimnag oft 
1210 AD His services and sufferings weie rewarded bj' the Sultanj 
who now appointed him Viceroy of Lakhnawati and dismissed himj 
with rich honours But the viceroyalty of Bengal in the 
eaily days of the Delhi Sultanate was as dubious a gift as an 
assignment on the revenue of Chittagong to a Delhi noble during 
the Mughal empire Alt Mardan knew well the measure of his 
popularity with the Khilji nobles of Lakhnawati, where the memory 
of his black deeds was still green and there was no knowing whether 
Husam-uddm ‘Iwaz m spite of his lip allegiance to Sultan Qutbuddin 
would give him peaceful possession of the country So before his 
departure he must have recruited a large following of sturdy and 
adventurous Turks at Labor which had at this time become the 
dumping-ground of fresh immigrants from beyond the Indus on 
account of the pressure of the Khwarizm armies on Ghur and 
Ghazni It was as the leader of a second and a mightier wave 
of Turkish migration that Ah Mardan crossed the Kosi that year, 
perhaps in March, 1210 ad 

However, All Mardan did not encounter any opposition, and 
was on the contrary honourably received by Twaz who had 
advanced from Devkot to the bank of the Kosi to welcome the 
Delhi Viceroy Of all the Khilji Maliks, Husam-uddm was the 
most level-headed politician, steadfast m ambition, unfettered by 
any scruple or sentiment, possessed of the rare gift of making himself 
acceptable even to his prospective rivals, and too clever to place all 
his cards on the table a minute too soon He now chose to retire 
to the background under the ominous shadow of Ah Mardan’s rule m 
Lakhnawati, biding, however, his time for a more favourable turn 
<}f affairs Never since the time of Muhammad Bakhtyar had the 
authority of any ruler been so despotic and absolute at home or 
dreaded so much abroad, as it was during Ah Mardan’s regime of 
a little moie than two years Ah Mardan restored the political 
unity of the Muslim principality by subduing the partisans of the 
late Malik Tzz-uddin Muhammad Shiran whom Twaz had left to 
themselves. His power rested on the support of the foreign soldiery 
who had accompanied him from Labor, and who m their new 
home were bound to him by ties of common interest against the 
remnants of the old Khilji oligarchy long domiciled m Bengal 
Owing to the influx of a fresh wave of immigrants the Muslim power 
m Bengal entered on a new phase of expansion Soon after , 

All Mardan had established his authority in Bengal, his mastei Sultan 
Qutbuddin died, m Novembei 1210 
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^^y4ultati Qutbuddm’s death at Labor without a son or recognised 
heir threw Northern Tndia into a convulsion and set free the forces 
of disintegration The Muizzi and Qutbi Amirs divided themselves 
into two factions with their seats of power at Delhi and Labor, each 
with a candidate for the Sultanate Aram Shah, a reputed son of 
Qutbuddin, was set up at Labor, and the Delhi nobles invited 
Malik Tltutmish, Viceroy of Badayun, to assume the sovereignty of 
Hindustan Nasii-uddin Qubacha of Multan and Sind assumed 
independence, and Malik All Mardan Khilji m Bengal followed suit 
Thus Hindustan bacame, as says Minhaj-i-Siraj, “sub-divided into 
four portions and the territory of Lakhnawati was appropriated 

by the Kilji Maliks and Sultans ” Though Muhammad Bakhtyar 
and Muhammad Shiran had undoubtedly been independent rulers 
reading the khutbah and also perhaps issuing coins in their own 
names, it was All Mardan who first openly assumed the title of 
Sultan also ] ’ ~ 

Sultan Alauddin, as ‘Ah Mardan now styled himself, was a i 
man of undoubted ability as a soldier, but impolitic, blood-thirsty ' 
and of a murderous disposition (khun-rez wa qattal) 

“He sent armies in all directions and martyred the greater part of the Khiliji 
Amirs , the Rais of the surrounding country trembled m fear and sent him tribute 
and khiraj ” 

This sudden turn of fortune, inflow of wealth, and unbridled 
power completely turned the head of Sultan Alauddin He now 

imagined himself the monarch of all within the ken of his inflamed 
political vision Minhaj says, 

“He began issuing orders of assignment on diffeient parts of Hindustan, and 
his tongue uttered empty boastings Both in public gatherings and open durbar 
{Jama' iva bargah) he gave himse'f the airs of the lord of Khurasan, Ghazni and 
Ghor, and talked idle nonsense.” 1 

111 short, All Mardan believed what he imagined, gave unblushing 
vent to what passed m his unbalanced mind, and would become 
furious if anybody doubted his fancied sovereignty over any portion 
of the then known Muslim world Cheats and flatterers gathered 
thick round him, and he would in all seriousness issue wiits of 
investiture for Ghazni to one, Khurasan to another and Ispahan to 
a third and liberally provided the grantees with the expenses of 
travel to then distant jagirs with assurances that his army would 
soon conquer these countries ' But his own subjects groaned under 
hi s tyrann y Partly out of policy biit' maTnly acfirated by^ feeling 
of vengeance against his Khilji kinsmen who had cast him out, he 
made the Kilji nobles suffer teinbly at his hands The natural 

antagonism between the old nobility of the regime of Muhammad 


1 T Nasin Text 159 
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campaign proved a protracted one The Chhatesvara inscription! 
claims success for the Orissa general Vishnu who in his “war with 
the Moon of the Yavana kingdom (undoubtedly alluding to Sultan 
Ghyasuddin Twaz Khilji) petformed heroic deeds that baffle 

description ” But ultimately the army of Orissa had to withdraw 
to their own frontier and clear out of Lakhnor When the territory 
of Lakhnor “came into his possession,” says Mmhaj-i-Siraj, 
“elephants and much treasure fell into the hands” of the Sultan 
and hcy “posted his own Amirs in that place” (c 611 ah /ad 1214- 
15) NA Sultan Ghyasuddin not only restoied the prestige of Muslim 
arms by rolling back the tide of Ganga imperia lism but also advanced 
his southern frontier fiom the bank of the Ajay river to that of the 

Damodar and the borders of Vishnupur It is said that even the 

ruler of Jajnagar paid tribute to the Sultan, which however cannot 
be true of the great King Anangabhima m of the Ganga dynasty, 
Vishnu, the Jajpur feudatoiy of Anangabhima, might have sought to 
make peace with the Sultan of Lakhnawati by offering presents as 

the Mushm army must have reached this time even south of the 

Damodar river as far as Katasm, the next frontier outpost mentioned 
by Mmhaj-i-Siraj 

Similarly the rulers of “Bang, Kami up and Tirhut” aie also 
said to have paid tribute to Sultan Ghyasuddin But we have no 
information regarding the Muslim inroads into these countries, which 
no doubt suffered aggression at the hands of the Muslims under so 
able and energetic a ruler as Twaz The Sultan of Lakhnawati was' 
left undisturbed by Iltutmish from 610 to 622 ah, le, a period of 
twelve years during which the sword of Twaz did not certainly rust 
in the scabbard when the weakness and wealth of the neighbouring 
Hindu luleis offeied opportunities for aggression The old Karnataka 
kingdom of Mithila was about this time breaking into fragments 
after the death of Arimalladeva, and these princes m despair of 
holding their possessions m the plains hemmed m between the 
Muslim province of Oudh on one side and the territory of Lakhnawati 
on the othei — were seeking compensation m the valley of Nepal 
The ruler of Eastern Tirhut could not but come within the sphere 

1 JASB Lxviii 1898, pp 317-27 I follow Rai Bahadur Monomohan Chakravaiti 
who gives the date of the Chhatesvara inscription as c 1220 a d , and ascribes the 
successes described in this inscription as referring to the reign of Anangabhima iii of 
Orissa ‘Iwaz w'as undoubtedly the Yavana King of this inscription (JASB lxxii 
1903, p 119) Minhaj indirectly corroborates to a certain extent the testimony of 
Chhatesvara inscription by a clear hmt that Lakhnor had slipped out of the hands 
of the Muslims before ‘Iwaz clearea it for himself and appointed his own officers 
there. (JASB 1903, pp 118-20, Nanri, Text 141-43 Benerji — Orissa l, Basu, 
JASB 1896, pp 232-34) 
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of influence of Lakhnawati As regards the region of Kamrup east 
of the Karatoya, the land was divided among a number of petty 
chiefs known as Baia-Bhuyam, none of whom was powerful enough 
to stand singly against the Muslim power of Lakhnawati What 
saved them from actual conquest and annexation was their readiness 
to combine against a common foe ‘Iwaz perhaps reduced some of 
them to the position of tributaries We have no record of any 
serious Muslim invasion of “Bang” till the closing year of the reign 
of ‘Iwaz (624 ah /ad 1226-27) But it appears probable that 

aggression against the Sena rulers of Bengal had been going on for 
several years prior to it These rulers had by this time lost their 

possessions to the west of the old course of the Brahmaputra and 

north of the Ganges, as the absence of any land-grant of theirs in 
that region indicates A contemporary Sanskrit work, the Karika 

of Han Misra, mentions that Kesavasena, son of Lakshmanasena, 
always lived in terror of the Yavanas “Kesava left the kingdom 
of Gauda, at this time the Brahmanas were not able to reside 
there any longer Visvarupasena who ruled at Vikrampur in 

East Bengal till after the accession of Ghyasuddm Khilji, was a 
vigorous king and had in his firm possession at least the modem 

districts of Dacca, Faridpur, Barisal and Nudia with the title of 
Gaudesvaia He might have suffered some loss of territory in Uttara- 
Radha which the victorious armies of Ghyasuddm ‘Iwaz might have 
raided for the first time, a preliminary of annexation in later times 
But It IS extremely doubtful whether the Sena ruler stooped to 
send any tribute to Lakhnawati as Minhaj-i-Siraj claims in his 
account of ‘Iwaz 


However. Ghvasiiddin ‘Iwaz made a d £fintte_bLd__IjQl-JLbe oyer> 
lordshyi of Bengal and the a djoining provinc es by transfer ring- Ae 
s eat of government from Devkot to the historic cit y of Ga uda- 
LakhnawatiT^^^the possessioir~of--whr ch ha d — been associated”^ men’s 
minds with the sovereignty of Eastern India ever since the days 


of the Pala Empire ^y4litheito the Turks had neglected Gauda and 
kept to their northernmost fiontier town of Devkot as the seat of 


government for two reasons first, Devkot was less liable to surprise 
either by a land army from the uppei country or by any hostile 
river-flotilla during the rains, and secondly because of its com- 
paratively dry climate The Turks soon reahsed like the Mughal 
governors of later times that the horse could guaiantee only six 
months’ hold over any distant part of the river-insected Bengal, where- 
as the boat and the paik (footman) commanded superiority during 
the other half of the yeai It was ‘Iwaz who first built a flotilla of 


1 N. N Vasu, Chronology of the Sena Kings of Bengal, JASB. 1896, p 22. 
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war-boats as an indispensable branch of his armament, which a few 
years after gave a good accounj of it in his war against Sultan 
Shamsuddin lltutmish So he felt confident in removing the capital 
of Bengal again to Gauda which commanded easy and rapid com- 
munication by water with every part of Bengal and also with the 
important towns of Bihar It was m the beginning of 616 a h t 
(March 1219 to March 1220) that Lakhnawati became the olRcial 
capital of ‘Iwaz Time has levelled to the dust the glories of Gauda 
under Hindu and Muslim rule, and the ruins of their capitals hei 
scattered m heaps for miles along the eastern bank of the Kalmdi 
nver through which flowed the mam current of the Ganges down' 
to the close of the thirteenth century No memento of the Sena 
times exists except the rums of Ballal-ban to mark the site where 
the city of Lakhmanasena stood Ar chaeological imagination 

pictures the city of Lakhnawati as having been situated south of 
Ballal-ban, extending from the Phulwari gate on the north to the 
Kotwali (Patalchandi "?) on the south, the Ganges (Kalmdi) on the 
west2 to the great stream of the Mahananda on the east There 
was a massive mud-rampart, it is believed, on the eastern side, 
beginmng perhaps at the ruined tower of Jahra-tala at the north- 
eastern corner where perhaps stood a redoubt now known as the 
gaifi of Chand-mum The whole area was enclosed within an 
earthen rampart protected on all sides except toward the Ganges 
by a deep ditch about 150 feet m breadth Lakhnawati undei its 
Muslim conquerors suffered the concomitant process of destruction, 
alterations and additions to suit the needs of a great Muslim city 
Twaz built more than one Jama‘ mosque, other mosques and 
madrasas also arose on all sides, and the nobles who transferred 
their residence to the new capital adorned it with beautiful mansions 
He further strengthened the defences of the city by building for 
his own residence the hisar of Basket or Basankot^ which has 
hitheito baffled identification The new fort was designed as a 
lock (Arabic Bus), or a cover (Persian Bashn meaning body) of 
the city of Lakhnawati, and this sufficiently explains its position — 
“two miles south of Phut-ban” as Cunningham correctly surmises 
The most magnificent work planned by Twaz was the constiuc- 


1 Vide infra App C {Coins and Chronology of the teign of ‘Iwaz ) 

2 This IS only a tolerable guess that can be made from the accounts of the 
rums of Gaur m Ravenshaw’s Caw, Creighton’s notes, Cunningham’s Report (ASC 
XV 41-42), and Rdjani Chakravarti’s Gauder-Itihas (Appendix u 3) based on first- 
hand local knowledge Rai Bafiadur Monomohan Chakravarti’s contention that 
Tabagat-i-Nasii i yields evidence as to the situation of the Muslim city on the 
western bank of the Ganges is wrong {JASB NS iv 1908, p 282) 

3 Vide infra App B {Geographical Notes). 
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tion of a senes of dykes with arched bridges (jmlha) to protect the city 
and its suburbs from the annual flood, which made accessible, as says 
Mmhaj-i-Sira], difFerent parts of the locality formerly maccessible 
during the rams except by boat The Sultan connected the two frontier 
cities of Devkot (about 70 miles north-east) and Lakhnor (Nagar in 
the Birbhum district, about 85 miles south-south- west) with his new 
capital by an unusually wide and high-embanked Grand Trunk Road 
With ferries on the big rivers hke the Ganges on the Lakhnor side 
and the Mahananda and the Punarbhava on the other The total 
length of this put^ (Bengali gdngdl) is said to have been ten days’ 
journej' (exclusive of femes) , evidently on foot, i e , about 150 miles , 
aaid it ran through a tract that previously used to be inundated 
every year during the rams and the “ route filled up with mud- 
swamps and morass ” This mighty highway of Twaz sun^ived the 
ravages of time and flood down to the close of the nineteenth century, 
and “formed two prmcipal hues of communication m the country . . . 
being from 80 to 100 feet in breadth and four to five feet in height.”^ 
Apart from the strategic and commercial importance of this royal 
high-way, it proved also a real blessing to the inhabitants of a 
considerable part of the Sultan’s kingdom as a great cross-coimtry 
bund that saved their home and haivests from flood — a yearly 
calamity even now to our people. 

The kingdom of Lakhnawati and Bihar enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace for about twelve years under the vigorous and beneficent rule 
of Sultan Ghyasuddin Khilji till the liist expedition of Sultan 
Shamsuddm Iltutmish against Bengal (1225 ad) U^The relation of 
vassalage of Lakhnawati to the Sultnate of Delhi was severed 
by Ah Mardan Ehilji (1211 ad) Qutbiiddm having left no legal 
hen, a quadrangular fight ensued over the question of succession 
among Iltutmish, Aramshah, Nasiruddin Qubacha of Sind and 
Taj-uddm Yulduz of Ghazni Though Aramshah died a year after, 
Ta]'-uddm Yulduz appeared on the scene and extended his power as 
far as the Karnal district Sultan Iltutmish defeated him finally in 
612 A.H. (1215-16 ad), but only to make room for the aggression 
of a more formidable adversary, Nasiruddin Qubacha It was only 
in 614 A H (1217-18 ad) that Nasiruddin was defeated by Iltutmish 
who made peace with his vanquished rival by leaving him m in- 

^ Pvl m Persian means a tndge, and also a high embankment What 
Minhai'i-Siraj means by pul is a broad road high above the flood level with bridges 
over the smaller water courses 

“ Cimmngham (dSC xv 44) Cunningham’s arguments in favour of identify- 
mg LakkiioT with KanJc^ol “ 16 miles to the south of Rajraahal and the same 
distance to the south-west of Gaur ” are unconvmcmg Vide infra App B 
{Qeographical Notes) 
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dependent possession of Sind and Multan '^In the meanwhile Ah 
Mardan had been killed and ‘Iwaz placed on the takht of Lakhnawati, 
and the affairs of ‘Iwaz reached such a point, says Minhaj-i-Siraj, 
“ that the com of the territory of Lakhnawati was stamped, and 
the khutbah thereof read in his name and they styled him Sultan 
Ghyasuddm ” (Ndstri, Trans 581) . However, ‘Iwaz was not insens- 
ible to the defect m his title which might be challenged by the 
Muslim world, particularly by the Sultan of Delhi So Sultan 
Ghyasuddm had anticipated Iltutmish by seeking investiture from 
the Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir, who was credited by the Muslim world 
as the fountain of right and honour with power to give away to 
anybody what was not his own The much-coveted honours and 
farmdn from Caliph al-Nasir perhaps reached Sultan Ghyasuddm in 
the month of Rabi-ul-akhir of the year 620 a h — an occasion peihaps 
commemorated by a special issue of coins,’^ though fioin the date of 
the earhest extant corns (616 ah) he describes himself “ a helper ” 
(ndsir) of the Commander of the Faithful. However, the farmdn 
of the Abbasid Caliph could not protect Sultan Ghyasuddm for long 
from the aggressive designs of Delhi For the next five years Sultan 
Shamsuddm Iltutmish had his hands full ; the terrible Chenghiz in 
pursuit of Sultan Jalaluddin Khwanzmshah appeared on the bank 
of the Indus in 618 a h and Jalaluddin having established himself 
in the Punjab made unsuccessful attempts first to conquer Delhi 
and next Multan from Nasiruddm Qubacha When Jalaluddin finally 
recrossed the Indus m 621 a h (1224 ad), to the great relief of 
Iltutmish, the latter turned his attention to the hitherto neglected 
eastern districts, Badayun, Benares, Qanauj and Oudh, which had 
to be reconquered slowly from a host of redoubtable Hindu chiefs. 
It was during this time that Sultan Iltutmish also sent forces against 
Bihar to wrest it from Sultan Ghyasuddm Khilji, and at last the 
Delhi Sultan himself appeared with an army with the mtention of 
conquering Bihar and Bengal from ‘Iwaz in 622 a h (1225 ad). 
Ghyasuddm advanced from his capital with his army and his war- 
boats were towed up the river Ganges. The progress of the Sult.an 
was arested at some point in Bihar, either at Mungir or to the west 
of the Sikrigally and Teliagarhi passes of the Rajmahal Hills What 
followed next was not certainly favouiable to Iltutmish, and hence 
the Delhi chronicler saves the prestige of the Sultan by practising 
an economy of truth It is said that a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between the rulers of Delhi and Lakhnawati whereby the 
latter was forced to pay as indemnity treasure worth eighty lakhs 
and 38 elephants, and acknowledge the Sultan of Delhi as his 

^ Vide mfra App. c {Chronology and Corns of the reign of ‘Iwaz) 
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suzerain by reading the khutbah and issuing coins m the name of 
Iltutmish The Sultan after having put Malik Alauddm Jani in 
charge of the province of Bihar retraced his steps But as soon as 
the Sultan turned his back Twaz expelled Alauddm Jam from Bihar, 
and made further aggressions , how far the other conditions of the 
alleged treaty were respected by him can be easily inferred Sultan 
Shamsuddin swallowed this insult for two long yeais, after having 
experienced that Ghyasuddm Khilji could not be ousted from power 
by a frontal attack 

Sultan Ghyasuddm stood ready for a year in his capital, 
apprehendir g perhaps a retaliatory expedition by Iltutmish About 
this time the Hindus of Oudh under the leadership of one Prithu 
overran the whole province and killed “ hundreds and thousands of 
Musalmans ” The situation was so serious that Sultan Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish had to send his eldest son Prince Nasiruddin Mahmud 
with large reinforcements for the subjugation of the rebels Malik 
Alauddm Jam, the dispossessed governor of Bihar, also joined the 
Prmce and became his chief adviser Sultan Ghyasuddm having 
calculated on the pre-occupation of the imperialists with troubles 
m Oudh, made preparations for invading the Sena kingdom of East 
Bengal Little did he suspect the real motive of the Sultan of Delhi 
in transferrmg the Prince to the viceroyalty of Oudh, and concen- 
trating large forces on the Tirhut frontier However, m the begin- 
ning of year 624 ah (c January, 1227) the ruler of Lakhnawati 
led an expedition eastward against “ Bang ” It is not known what 
part of “ Bang ” was at this time the scene of operations, though the 
magnitude of the enterprise can be inferred from the fact that 
Sultan Ghyasuddm had left his capital denuded of troops and the 
nver-flotilla However, news reached him there that the array of 
Oudh under Prince Nasiruddin, had suddenly made a dash for 
Lakhnawati Ghyasuddm hurriedly rode for his capital with what- 
ever troops could accompany him But it was too late , the enemy 
had already entered the city and surprised the fortress of Basankot 
Fate clouded the intelligence of the cautious soldier and politician , 
and without waiting for reinforcements from the other parts 
of his teri’itory Ghyasuddin rashly fought a pitched battle outside 
his capital with the superior cavahy of Upper India The inevitable 
happened ; the Sultan and his nobles became captives, and were 
beheaded by the ruthless victor (624 a h /c March, 1227) 

Sultan Ghyasuddm’s leign of about fourteen years was a pleasmg 
epoch of peace and prosperity for his kingdom It was at this 
time that the terrible Chenghiz Khan, the Scourge of Islam, was 
devastating the fair Muslim cities of Khorasan and Trans-Oxiana ; 
but out of this evil came a more permanent gain to Islam in India. 
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The Muslim States of India received great accession of strength as 
this Mongol irruption again caused a mass migration of Turks and 
Turkomans westward as far as Asia Minor and south-eastward as 
far as Bengal. India became not only the home of a sturdier 
barbarian race, but also a nursery of Islamic civilization and culture 
which was slowly retreating before the Mongol barbarism to the 
banks of the Jamuna and the Mahananda Sultan Ghyasuddin, 
though originally an ass-driver, proved as liberal a patron of learn- 
ing and the fine arts as Sultan Iltutmish The tale of his piety and 
generosity penetrated beyond the Hindukush, and tempted Islamic 
learning to Lakhnawati, which city under Twaz became as happy 
an abode of Islam as the city of Delhi After ‘Ah Mardan, — a 
night-mare to his unhappy subiects, ‘Iwaz came hke a veritab le 
blessin g of the Almighty ; and all through his reign he laboured for 
the good of his people Ei'en Sultan Iltutmish on a later occasion 
during his visit to Lakhnawati, showed respect to the memory of 
Sultan Ghyasuddin Khilji, and Mmhaj-i-Siraj, the court-historian of 
his son Sultan Nasir-uddin Mahmud (the Younger) penned an 
eulogy of this noble adversary of the House of Iltutmish ~about 
fifteen yeaivaftef-his death Sultan Ghyasuddin m his ^enor and 
interior graces was every inch a Padshah, ]ust, benevolent and wise 
He committed in life only one act of indiscretion and only once did 
he allow his passion to overcome his otherwise cool judgment and 
sagacity Without waiting for the next rainy season at a more 
secure place hke Radh, he rushed forth with his exhausted troops 
to give battle to the enemy and died a noble martyr to liberty 

Sultan Ghyasuddin ‘Iwaz Khilji is the first independent ruler 
of Bengal whose coins have come to light His extant coins are 
dated 616, 617 (or 619 ?) , 620 and 621 a h , but they bear no mint- 
name There is no truth in the theory^ of numismatists from 
Thomas down to those of our own day that ‘Iwaz issued coins till 
the year 616 ah m the name of Sultan Shamsuddm Iltutmish. 
Iwaz always associated the name of Caliph al-Nasir, the reigning 
Abbasid sovereigns, with his own name on his coins. If ‘Iwaz 
cared to acknowledge the oveilordship of Delhi he would have 
associated the name of the Delhi ruler with his own, as Daulat Shah 
Balka bin Maudud did later on Though a great patron of archi- 
tecture and founder of many a benevolent institution, no inscription 
bearing the name of Sultan Ghyasuddin Khilji has hitherto come 
to light 

In the absence of insciiptions or widely scattered mint-names 
any definition of the boundaries of the kingdom of Lakhnawati at 

^ Vide mfra App c Chronology and Corns of ‘/wa*). 
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the close of Sultan Ghyasuddin KhiljVs reign cannot but be of a 
hypothetical natuie Within Bengal proper the Su|tanate of ‘Ivraz 
consisted of sarkars Lakhnawati, Pumiah, Tajpur, Panjrah, Ghora- 
ghat, Barbakabad (a new acquisition), the western part of Bazuha 
(portions of Rajshahi and Bogra) , on the north and east of the * 
Ganges , Tanda, Sharifabad (Nagar-Birbhum, a new acquisition) , 
a portion of Sulaimanabad (Burdwan, a new acquisition) south of 
that river He re-annexed South Bihar and pushed his frontier up 
to that of the Delhi province of Oudh as far as the mouth of the 
Gandak m North Bihar It should however be clearly understood 
that the dominion of ‘Iwaz over this vast tract meant only that 
there was no 3rst-rate Muslim or Hindu power within this boundary 
to dispute his title But as a matter of fact his rule in Bihar or 
in his newly-acquired territory outside sarkar Tanda on the south 
of the Ganges was of the nature of a military occupation Outside 
the home-territory of the days of Muhammad Bakhtyar i e the tract 
between the Kosi on the west and perhaps a little beyond the 
Punarbhava in the east, Devkot on the north and the Ganges in 
the south — theie were powerful Hindu Rajahs strewn all over the 
country, who followed the policy of “vetasi-vrittt ” (t e. to bend 
like the supple cane under pressure of the tide and become straight 
again) with regard to the Muslim rulers of Lakhnawati The result 
was that the same tract had to be conquered several times by 
Muslim armies before the permanent annexation of it Neither 
Bengal, nor in fact any other part of India, was conquered by a few 
cavalry dashes of the Tuiks as the unenlightened impression goes. 
The whole of Bengal was never conquered or even visited by 
Muslim armies during the pre-Mughal period Muslim rule was 
not well-established beyond Varind till the foundation of the inde- 
pendent Bengal Sultanate under the house of Balban about 100 years 
after the death of Sultan Ghjmsuddin Khilji. 
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THE RACE, PARENTAGE, AND DATES OF 
MUHAMMAD BAKHTYAR KHILJI 

At the present advanced stage of our studies it is unnecessary 
to discuss at length Major Raverty’s imaginary readings of mss , 
hypercritical corrections of his predecessors, and fantastic reasonings 
based on such a delusive foundation Brieflj’’ speaking, they have 
been all rejected in this chapter, except where specifically admitted 

Raverty’s theory that this hero belonged to a Turkish tribe named 
Khalj — The latest and most important contribution on the question 
is M V Minorsky’s paper, “ The Turkish Dialect of Khalaj,”^ in 
which it is stated that according to an old legend they were believed 
to be a lost tribe of Turkomans, and that m the thirteenth century 
they were regarded as a separate race from the Turks One 
contemporary writer, Najib Bakran, in his Jahdn-numd (written 
c 1200 - 1300 ) says, “ The Khalaj are a tribe of Turks who migrated 
to Zabuhstan In the district of Ghazni where they reside, on 
account of the heat of the air their complexion has changed and 
tended towards blackness ; their tongue too has undergone alterations 
and become a different language ” Mmorsky holds, as against 
Raverty, that “ the historical data all point to the transformation 
of the Turkish Khalaj into the Afghan Ghilzai ” There is a passage 
in the printed text of the Tdiikh-i-Guzidd (a work composed in 
730 AH, and its extant ms transcribed in 857 ah) in which this 
tribal name is written with clear diacritical marks as Khelji (p 413 ) . 
The Indian pronunciation is Khilji Minhaj-i-Siraj himself differ- 
entiates the Khalji from the Turk, when he says that Muhammad 
Bakhtyar “ appointed two amirs, one a Turk slave and the other 
a Khalji,” (Text, p 152 ) Most of the early Indian writers used 
the word Turk in a vague general way, as when Amir Khusrau calls 
the Mongols a race of the Turks It is therefore nearer the truth 
to call the Khiljis Turkoman or Tartar by ethnic origin 

The hero’s name — Raverty’s tzajat-mama, has led him to name 
the conqueror of Bengal, Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar (as also Ali 
the son of Mardan, p 576 ti of his translation) , He found the 
connecting link bin (son of) in the name of our hero, in only four 
out of the twelve mss of T N consulted by him, and the ms 


^ BSOS X 1940, pp 417 ff 
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which he piously accepts as “ a precious autograph of the author ” is 
so modern that it explains Qanau] as Shergarh , — a title really given 
to it by Sher Shah Sur about 1540 (p 627 of Raverty’s trans ; 
reading rejected in the Bib Ind text p 178) 

Raveily’s izajat-jaama. would lead us to hold that Aurangzib’s 
rebel son Muhammad Akbar was really ‘ Muhammad the son 
of Akbar,” and that the Emperor Jluhammad Aurangzib was 
(unconsciously) his own father, bemg really Muhammad the sou of 
Aurangzib In Shia families the elder son is usually named Ah 
Akbar and the younger Ah Asghar , are we to assert that these are 
the sons respectively of Akbar and Asghar '' The last leg of Raverty’s 
ridiculous but insistent theoiy will be knocked away if wc can take 
the following passage in Tsami’s Futuh-us-sdldttn, (verse 1904) as 
a delicate play upon the hero’s name 

“ Ba nairavi-e Islam wa ydn-e-bakht 
Earawan badast amada taj wa takht ” 

The status oj Muhammad Bakhtydr in India — ^R. D Banerji has 
maintained that Muhammad Bakhtyar was not an officer in any 
way subordinate to Qutbuddin Aibak when he conquered Bihar and 
Bengal, and that he acknowledged Qutbuddin’s primacy m Muslim 
India only m 1203 when he visited the latter at Badayun. This 
theory has been carried to an absurd extreme Is it maintained 
that up to 1203, Bakhtyar’s political status was fully equal to 
Qutbuddm’s, as two captains indepedcntly under the same sovereign 
at Ghur ? If so, why is no mention ever made of Bakhtyar having 
sent the spoils of his wars to the Sultan at Ghur (or even at Labor) 
as m duty bound, or directly communicated with him even once ^ 
The very jagvr in the Mirzapur district which was the first step 
in Bakhtyar’s ladder of greatness, was a gift from Husam-ud-din, 
the governor of Oudh, an officer very much lower in the Ghuri 
army list than Qutbuddin Qutbuddin’s viceroyalty over the Ghuri 
dominions in India east of the Sutlej cannot be denied, though 
Bakhtyar’s conquests in Bihar and Bengal were achieved by means 
of adventurers recruited by himself and not with the help of any 
troops detached by Qutbuddin from his own army But in the case 
of a reverse, the conqueror of Bihar would certainly have appealed 
to Qutbuddin for reinforcements Such w'as the mvariable process 
of Muslim advance in new lands 

Dates iisr the Career or Muhammad Bakhtymi 

The one fixed point amidst the uncertainty of dates in 
Muhammad Bakhtyar’s career is furnished by the Tdj-ul-madsir, 
which says that the fort of Kalmjar capitulated to Qutbuddin Aibak 
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on 33rd March 1303 ao). (= 8 Bajab 699 a.h.) and that Aibak 
returned from this campaign to Badayun where immediately after 
his arrival Muhammad Bakhtyar, known for his “ world-famous 
victories ” waited on him and presented twenty “ mountain-high, 
blood-drmkmg dragon-faced elephants and many kinds of ]ewels 
and money in cash.” “ His good services had been repeatedly 
reported to Aibak. With rich presents in return he was given 
congee (for the eastern provinces) Such elephants could have 
come only from Bengal, and it was a well-known practice of success- 
ful viceroys of that provmce under the Mughal empire to send such 
elephants to the Emperor. 

The second fixed point is found in a Tibetan work which tells 
us that Sakya Srlbhadra, a Buddhist scholar of Kashmir visited 
South Bihar m 1200 ad and saw the vihdras of Odantapurl and 
Vikramasila already ruined and others in course of destruction at 
the hands of the Turks, while then monks had fled from Bihar to 
the Jagaddal monastery m Bengal.® This pioves that Bengal had 
not yet been conquered by the Muslims The date of the sack of 
Bihar Sharif (1199) which we can infer from this travel-book, is 
corroborated by Dr. R G. Basak, who calculates from Gayakara 
Miira’s ms. that Govmdapala lost Odantapuri vihdra m 1199 which 
was the 38th and terminal year of his reign.® 

Applying these facts to the history of Muhammad Bakhtyar as 
given m the Tabaqdt-t-Ndsin (a work completed m 1260), we can 
reconstruct the story of his career, with a fair approach to certainty, 
as below • 

1. Bakhtyar comes to Hindustan in search of bread, 
c. 591 A H (1195 ad), after the defeat of Jayachchandra 
of Qanauj Enters the service of Hizbar-ud-dm, gover- 
nor of Badayun. 

2. Is granted a -jagir in the Mirzapur district by Husam- 
ud-diu, governor of Oudh, 1106. 

3. Conducts raids m the direction of Bihar and Muner, 
c 593-594 (1197-98) 

4. Sacks the walled city {hisdr) of Bihar, c February 1199 

5. Reduces the province of Bihar to submission, two 
winters, c. October 1199 — January 1201 

6. Surprises the city of Nudia, c. January 1201. 

7. Captures Gaur city and occupies North Bengal 
(Varendra), October 1201-January 1203. 

‘ TM, Sarkar ms pp 361, 365-367. "" S S Das m JASB 

* PEC, 1939, p. 533. 
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Pates in Bakktyar^s Career 

8. Visits Qutbuddin Aibak at Badayun, c. May 1203. 

9 Invades “ Tibet,” c. March-June 1206 
10 Death at Devkot, c August 1206 

TN alleges {Text, p. 148) that after the spoliation of the 
walled college (“ the whole of this hisar and shahr was a Madrasa, 
the word Bthdr being the Hindu name for a Madrasa ”) , “ Bakhtyar 
paid a visit to Sultan [ wrong anticipation of his title ] Qutbuddm 
with much of the booty and was highly honoured and favoured ” 
This may refer to an earlier visit to Qutbuddm unxecoided in 
Tdj-vl-madsir I can see nothing improbable in a very subordinate 
captam — a mere jagirdar under a provincial governor, and therefore 
two degrees below Qutbud-dm (the royal representative at Delhi) — 
trying to secure honour and armed support at the Court of the Indian 
viceroy of their supreme master, the Ghun king But Minhaj’s 
silence about the second and undeniable visit of Bakhtyar to Qutb 
after the conquest of Bengal, lends support to the view that the old 
man’s memory was at fault and that he has confounded the two 
visits together. 

Mmhaj continues, 

“After being honoured by Qutb-ud-dm Aibak with a special robe, Bakhtyar 
returned and went towards Bihar (province), and fear of him took a total hold 
of the hearts of the infidels on all sides of the countries of Lakhnauti, Bihar, 
Bang and Kamrup ” (Text, p 148) “ After returning from the court of Qutb-ud-din 

Bakhtyar conquered Bihar, (ee, the province of Bihar mcluding Vikram^Ja m the 
Bhagalpur division, mde Srlbhadra’s diary) Hai Lakhmania sent out agents (to 
Mirzapur ?) to find out if the personal appearance of Bakhtyar agreed with those of 
the prophesied Turkish destroyei of his kmgdom, and these spies reported that it 
was so Then the Brahmans and rich traders began to leave Nudia and flee to 
Sylhet, Bang and Kamrup ” 

" The year following this, (t e , not the sack of Bihar city m 1199, but the 
subjugation of the province of Bihar, an affair of not less than two years;, 
Muhammad Bakhtyar marched out of Bihar and suddenly entered the city of 
Nudia ” (Text, p 150) 

Therefore the surprise of Nadia has to be placed about January 
1201. It was a mere raid, and the occupation and admimstrative 
control of the provmce (North Bengal) must have occupied two 
more dry seasons (October 1201— February 1203) . A shorter period 
than this could not have enabled the Muslims to make their position 
in Bengal so secure as to permit their chieftain to leave the province 
and visit distant Badayun with his choice troops and bodyguards. 
This supposition exactly fits in with Bakhtyar’s authenticated visit 
to Aibak in c. May 1203. 

Minhaj-i-Siraj nowhere mentions any siege of Lakhnawati and 
its capture, but simply says that Bakhtyar destroyed Nudia and 
“ in the mauza where Lakhnawati is situated he established his 
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capital ” There was perhaps no stege, but at best a blockade of 
Lakhnawati Before the advent of the rains of 1201, Bakhtyai 
appears to have reduced the country between the upper region 
east of the Mahananda and west of the Karatoya in search of a secure 
place for cantonment for which he chose Devkot on the east bank 
of the Punarbhava river Like later Mughal generals, Bakhtyar 
stood on the defensive during the rams and assumed the offensive 
in the next campaigning season or autumn We learn from Hindu 
sources that “ Bakhtyar plundered the merchants of Yogi-bhavan near 
Bogra and captured the wealth of the Senas ruling on the banks of 
the Karatoya This may have been in the dry season of 1201- 
1202 A D According to Hindu tradition Gaur held out for a long 
time against the Muslims, which appears to be true It was perhaps 
evacuated by the Hindus during the rainy season of 1202 a d (say 
August) when the Turks had gone back to their cantonment 
(598 A.D ) We consider the sloka in &ehh-subhodayd yielding the 
date 1203 a d. for the fall of Gaur as spurious 

^ Laghu-bharata quoted by Bajani Cbakraverti m Oauder-IUhdsa, Pt n 2 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON SOME PLACES 

1. Adivand-Bihar . The present Mushm town of Bihar Sharif 
(Lat S5-11’N Long 8S-31’E) indicates the site where the famous 
University-town stood It was also the capital of the Pala kings, 
and Vallalasena is said to have suffered “ repeated repulses ” at the 
hands of the lord of Odantanpur^ Such a strongly fortified capital 
city had certainly been conquered not by a random raid as Minhaj’s 
informants tell us This place was also known as Adwand-Bihar to 
the Arabs (See Hodivala-Studzes 89). 

2 Bashot or Basan-kot Cunningham makes the most astound- 
ing remaik that he is “ inclined to identify Basankot of Twaz with 
a mound of Bhasubihar near Mahasthangarh, more than one hundred 
miles from Lakhnawati ” (ASC xv. 104) . Monomohan Chakravarti 
admits that Basankot was near Lakhnawati It cannot be Ballalbari 
or the transformation of any Hindu fort as he imagines , it was, 
according to Minhaj, altogether a new structure® Rajani Chakra- 
varti mentions a covering fortress of Gaiir, situated midway between 
the Phid-bdn gate and Kotvmlt gate of Gaur. It is a sort of 
polygon with a mud-wall and a ditch This answers to the position of 
Basankot very well, if it is conceded that this polygon was outside 
the city.® According to Minhaj, there was a fairly large space 
between the city and the hisdr of Basan-kot where in later times 
rival armies fought 

3 Barsavl (TA Newalkishore Press 24) Trans I Barsavl. 
(Tabaqat-i-Akbari) , Namaul (Muntakhab-ut-tauankh Text 59) . 

Narnavl of Badayuni’s text is evidently the sciibe’s improvement 
on Nizamuddm’s Ba~saul, as scribes have always a tendency to 
substitute places well-known to themselves for obscure ones in the 
MSS they copy Narnaul is a famous town m the Punjab, and 
therefore stands beyond probability Naran-koe was left unidentified 
by Blochmann,^ with the remark that it was “ very likely the name 
of a region east of the Karatoya ” Mr Banerji has also left 
Naran-koe as it is in his book It has not been possible for me 
also to locate any such place m the Karatoya region where the fief 


^ VaUdla-chanta , Nundolal Dey, Notes on Ancient Anga, JASB 1914, p 331 
“ Chakravarti, JASB N S v 1909, p 201 , Nasin Text 151 
* Qauder-Itihdsa, n. App 3 ‘ JASB 1875, No 3, p 286, 
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of All Mardan was perhaps situated As the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin is 
the chief source drawn upon by Nizamuddm and others it is 
uncritical to prefer Barsaul or Barsauli to Naian-koe or Narkott of 
a nearer contemporary However, as Naiankoe (Narayan-kot ?) 
cannot be identified, I have preferred Barsaul or Barsauh as the -jagir 
of Ah Mardan Khilji. If Blochmann, whom I have followed, is 
right m guessing that it must be some place in the Karatoya region, 
I should hke to identify Barsaul with Barsala of the Ain-i-Akban 
which puts it as a mahal near the town of Nusratdbdd m Sarkar 
Ghordghdt ; Barsala is not indicated m RenneU’s map Narayav/pur 
(Jalal-garh) in the Purniah district is desciibed by Martin as the 
frontier outpost on the Kosi side Narankoe or diyar-t-koe may be 
taken as mistakes for diyar-t-Kost ^ 

4 Devkot Devkot or Devikot vms a very ancient city ; its 
other name is said to have been Bdna-pi&ra (Bonnogor of Martin) . 
The Muslim town was perhaps at Dunidiimah, a cantonment built 
near the old Hmdu city, and both became known by the same name. 
Devkot during the time of Bakhtyar, and also under the later Khiljis, 
played a more impoitant part than Lakhnawati. It was situated 
in pargana Gangarampur of Dinajpur distiict The ruins of Ban- 
nagar indicate the situation of the old city Martin says, “ The 
proper name of Dumdumah is Devi Koth It received its present 
appelation from its having been a military station during the 
early part of the Muhammedan government Cunningham 

more fully describes it thus : 

“ The old fort Devikot is situated on the left or eastern bank of the 
Punarbhava Eiver, 33 miles to the north-east of Fandua, 18 miles to the 
south-south-west of Dmajpur, and 70 miles to the north -north-east of the citadel 
of Gaur To the north of Devikot is a walled enclosure about 100 feet square, 
and to the north of this there is a second fortified enclosure of about the same size 
Both these are surrounded by massive earthen ramparts and broad ditches To 
the south lies the Muhammadan quarter of Damdama or the encampment, extending 
m a stragglmg way down From this pomt there is an embanked road leading 
to the east past the two great lakes called Dahal Dighi and Kala Dighi The 
former is supposed to be of Muhammadan construction as it lies from east to 
west "0 


Here we have an accurate picture of the first capital of the 
Muslim power in Bengal , the enclosed squares were redoubts on the 
north, and the cantonment in the south an additional defence to the 
old Hindu fort ^ 


^ For Narayanpur-Jalalgarh see Martin, Eastern India, m 83 
“ Martm, Eastern India, n 660 ” ASC xv 95-100 

‘ See also Eunja Govmda Goswami, PHC 1939, pp 197 ff 
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5 Fief of Husam-uddin ‘Iwaz Gangun {Ndsin Trans 575) . 
Blochmann has not definitely identified Gangun for which he 
suggests the reading Kangor Mr R D Banerji keeps to Gangun 
leaving it unidentified The fact that HuSSm-uddm is mentioned 
as having gone from his fief to receive Qae-maz Rumi, who was 
coming down from Oudh to Bengal — aoparently on the frontier — 
perhaps indicates that his fief of Gangun was in that direction I 
identify Gangun with mahal Gankarak m Sarkar Tanda of Todar- 
mal’s Rent-roll {Am Trans m. 130) . Taking into consideration 
its strategic position with regard to Bakhtyar’s principality of 
Lakhnawati, its location m the later Sarkar of Tanda is reasonable. 

6 Jaj-nagar of the Tabaqat-i-Ndsin I agree with Rai 
Bahadur Monmohan Chakra varti m holding that “ In the Tabagdt- 
i-Ndsin Jajnagar always means Onssa, probably north Orissa. 
The name is derived from Jajpur town on the bank of the Vaitarani 
river, an old headquarter of north-Orissa But Mr R D. 
Banerji held to the last, “ Jajnagar is Jajllanagar m Chhattisgarh 
district,” though he admits, “ The majority of Mussalman writers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries mention Jajnagar when 
they intend to refer to Onssa 

7. Lakhnor of the T Ndatn : There is hardly any difference of 
opinion among scholars that Lakhnor of the Muslim writers was 
situated “ somewhere near the ancient town of Nagar in the Birbhum 
distnct ” ® Blochmann’s Lakarkuda in Birbhum* is to be defimtely 
rejected in favour of Nagar or Rajnagar, once perhaps the capital 
of some Hindu Rajah as the place meant by Lakhnor, (Xakaur, 
Langaur, variants m the text of Nastri) . Nagore is in Lat 23-57', 
Long 87-19'.® Bhattasali discusses the question of identification of 
Lakhnor with Nagar very ably, and bis opinion I accept as accurate ® 

8. Masidah and Santosk Santosh is given as pargana No 68 
of Dinajpur district by Hunter, and Hasidak as No 58 Santosh 
is modem Mahiganj situated on the eastern bank of the Atreyi river 
under thana Potnitala (Rennell, Sheet No 7 Lat 25, N Long IW.) 
Moseeda is shown as a large pargana south of Mahiganj and north 
of Jangtepour (Jangipur) extending on both banks of the Atreyi 
(tbid ) 


* JASB V 1909, 217 ’ History of Orissa, t 258 

° Banerji-Omja r, 258 * JASB 1873, p 212 

' For a notice of its nuns. Hunter, Stat Bengal, rv , .4SC vni 
® New Saktipur Grant of Lakshmanasena (JBAS 1935 , see also Hodivala- 
Studies 212-213) 

’ See also Blodunann, Contributions (JASB. 1876, pp 284 S) 
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9. Nudm Corruption of NavadvTpa. a well-known place in 
Bengal (Lat 23 25’ , long 86 55’) No memorials of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar’s time I found there except some alleged tombs of shdhids. 
The city surprised by-^akhtyar perhaps stood between Bilpukur 
and Samudragarh where alleged rums of Lakhshmapasena’s time are 
pointed out ^ The location of the old city is the subject of a keen 
controversy which it is needless to notice. 


Rajani Chakravarti, Gauder-ltihasa, 204 
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COINS AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE REIGN OF 
SULTAN GHYASUDDIN TWAZ KHILJI 

Thomas, a high authority on Numismatics, enunciated a theory 
in his paper. Initial Coinage of Bengal, that Sultan Ghyasuddm 
Twaz Kliilp issued coins from Bengal mints m the name of the 
contemporary Delhi Sultan Shamsuddm Iltutmish down to 616 ah 
— after which Twaz assumed independence and issued coins in h'S 
own name — and again from 622 ah to 624 ah m the name of 
Iltutmish after his submission to the impel lal authority This theory 
of Thomas is not only at variance with the contemporary authority 
of Minhaj, but also proves unsound on a re-examination of his own 
arguments Hoemle m his paper on the Gauhati find of coins,^ 
enunciated a very sound principle “ . in the case of corns of 
Delhi emperors, when no mint is named, it should always be the 
Imperial mint of Delhi on the same principle (though the 
result IS different) m the case of the corns of the Bengal Sultan Ghiya- 
suddin Twaz which have no mint-name no one could think of any 
other mint, the latter must be a Bengal mint.” He very rightly 
holds that the corns of Iltutmish found m Bengal and elsewhere were 
carried from Delhi^ by his invading armies or governors We have 
apphed this simple and rational test in assigning to Twaz only those 
coins which bear the name of the Sultan The theory of Twaz’s 
vassalage to Delhi nevertheless still haunts the numismatists — a 
myth that owes its origin chiefly to a gold com of Iltutmish. dated 
616 A H. with the mention of a mint-name winch Thomas at first 
correctly read as Ndgor (a famous place m Rajputana which had 
been an important Muslim city during the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries) But on the discovery of a similar piece in 
the Kuch-Bihar trove along with the coins of ‘ Iwaz, he took to a 
new reading, Zarb ba-Gaur This puzzled Hoemle who says “ though 
the reading Zarb ba Gaur is most probably the true one it may 

be an exception.”® The latest authorities on the subject, Wright 
and Neville, gave up the imtenable reading of Gaur but not the 
theory of Twaz’s vassalage to Iltutmish They have made one whole 
section of Iltutmish’s corns from Bengal mint begin with 614 a.h 
Wright reads the name as Lakur and thinks the mint was somewhere 

^ Hoemle, A New Fmd oj Early Mukammadan Come (JASB 1881, pp 53 ft) 

* Ibtd. 70. ” JASB 1881, p 70 
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m Bengal ^ Hodivala, a greater master of Arabic and Persian 
than any other numismatist, does not like Thomas feel “ the need 
of the preposition 6a” after Kaur and as a compromise suggests 
deciphering the words as “ Nagore ” (m Birbhiim) ® 

But we should carefully consider the fact that Twaz does not put 
mmt-name even on his earhest extant silver com dated the 19th day 
of Safar, 616 a h * — apparently a special issue when Lakhnawali 
became for the first time the capital of the Muslims of Bengal ; — 
and also not on another com of the same year ® Besides Gaur is 
never mentioned as a city by Minhaj but as a balad or teriitory 
(Ndstn Trans 588) and Lakbnawati is always spoken as a shahr. 
Lakhnor or Nagore was never a mint-town throughout the course of 
medieval history. If Twaz wished to commemorate its recovery, he 
would have added az fath-i-Lakhrwr or some such phrase. It is 
absurd to suppose that Nagore could be substituted for Lakhnor on 
the coins of Twaz The coins of Iwaz hitherto extant are mentioned 
below : 

1. A silver com . Weight 164 grns ; find-place Dacca 

district , date the 19th day of Safar, 616 ah ; no 
mmt-name. (Martin, ante) 

2. A silver com • Weight 161 grns ; find-place Kuch- 

Bihar , date 616 a h ; no mmt-name , title — al-Sidtan 
al-muazzam GhyoA-al-dumya wa al-din Abvl Fatha ’ 
'Iwaz bin al-Husain nasir-' Amir al-mumimn 
(Thomas, ante) . 

3 A silver com . Weight 165 grns , 617 a.h. , a second 

one of the same date and "om-legend as above , no 
mmt-name , a third, weighing 165 grns , date Rabiul- 
akhir, 617 a.h ; title “ Sidtan al-azam . ” and 

contains name of the Cahph al-Nasir al-din lUah 
(Thomas) . 

4 A silver com • Weight 169 grns , dated 20th Rabiul- 

akhir, 620 a.h ; title Ghyan al-duniya wa dm . 
qasim-i-Amir-al-mominin Sultan al-Salatin fi al-duniya 
wa din . . ; no mint-name (Thomas) . 

5. A silver com ; Weight 165 grns ; no mmt-name ; find- 
place Gauhati; dated Jamadiul-akhir, 621 ah. 
(unique) ; title as that given above in the 620 a.h. 
issue (Hoernie) . 

* Corns and Metrology of the Sultans of Delht 

* Thomas, Initial Comage of Bengal (JASB 1873, p 352, fn 1) 

See Hodivala-St«djaf 318. * Martm, JA8B. 1929 NS p. 35. 

' Thomas, op. ctt. p 364. 
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Ghpasuddin ^twaz. Dates 

Chronologt of the Reign of Stjltan Ghtasuddin Khilji 

1, Accession 610 ah (c. May, 12JS ad) 

2 Consolidation of authority at Lakhnawati , invasion of 
Radh by the army of Anangabhirna m (c 1214 a.d ) . 

3 Repulse of Orissa armies , recovery of Lakhnor , raids m 
Radh (c 1214-15 ad). 

4. Transfer of capital to Lakhnawati (616 a h P/ISIO-SO ad.). 

5 Buildings, roads and embankments constructed ^616 a h. 
to 621 A H /1219 to 1224 a d.) . 

. 6 Expedition of Iltutmish against Twaz ■ 622 a h (1225-26) 

7 Twaz recovers Bihar fiom Malik Alaiiddin Jam, (c 1226 
ad). 

8 Twaz invades “Bang” (beginning of 624 a n/January 1227 

9 Alauddin Jam instigates Prince Nasiruddm Mahmud Shah 
to surprise Lakhnawati duiing the absence of Twaz, (Feb- 
ruary 1227 ad). 

10. Defeat, captivity and death of Twaz at the hands of the 
imperialists (624 a.h /e. March-April 1227) 
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BENGAL UNDER THE MAMLUKS (1227-1287 ad) 

I BeNGAIj during the reign of Iltutmish 

.During this period of sixty years no less than fifteen chiefs are 
found m authority at Lakhnawati, and of them ten were Mamluks 
of the imperial Court of Delhi. These Mamluks were men of 
vanous nationalities of Central Asia, Khitai Turk, Qipchaq and 
Uzbeg, sold into slavery m early life. Before they became governors 
of Bengal, they had all arisen to the position of powerful Maliks at 
the Mamluk Court of Delhi, and filled important oflaces of tiust in 
the imperial house-hold and also held governorships of provinces 
They themselves in their turn owned a large body of mamluks who 
constituted the chief source of their masters’ power and prestige. 
Lakhnawati under their rule became a replica of the Imperial Court 
of Delhi m grandeur and magnificence, and the administrative 
system they introduced in the province was also a close copy of the 
administrative system of the empire under the House of Iltutmish — 
a hierarchy of decentralised minor sovereignties of a feudal character, 
This was, however, not peculiar to Delhi or Lakhnawati ; but the 
same state of things obtained m every part of the contemporary 
Muslim world, where, e g. in Egypt, Turkish Mamluks ruled 
(1250-1517) 

The history of this period is a sickening record of internal 
dissensions, usurpations and murders which the Court of Delhi 
after the death of Sultan Iltutmish could not punish The seizure 
of the government of Lakhnawati was the highest ambition of the 
governors of neighbouring provinces, Bihar, Oudh, Kanauj and 
Kara-Mamkpur ; because even after the loss of independence, Gauiv 
Lakhnawati retamed its status of a kingdom, and its possession 
alone entitled a Malik to the coveted status of Mahk-ush-Sharq or 
Lord of the East Here in Bengal the political maxim gamed 
ground that whosoever could kill or oust the reignmg ruler should be 
acknowledged without demur as its legitimate master and the 
Bengalees, whether Turks or Hindus, remained generally indifferent 
to the fate of their rulers and enunciated a constitutional principle 
of their own that the loyalty of a subject was due to the masnad 
(throne) , and not to the person who happened to occupy it. Such 
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was the inevitable reaction of frequent revolutions in the capital. 
Like their subjects, the Mamluk rulers of Bengal showed also the 
same sort of passive loyalty to the throne of Delhi, and most of 
them proved their fidelity to the salt of Iltiitmish by heading the 
khutbah, issuing coins and sending congratulatory offerings and 
tributes to whomsoever among the members of their master's family 
would be placed on the throne Another notable feature of the 
history of this period was the beginning of a sort of rapprochement 
between the conquerors and their Hindu subjects The exodus of 
upper-class Hindus on a wide scale from the Muslim territory 
gradually stopped, and now for the first time we come across 
references to Hindus as a respectable class of inhabitants m the 
Muslim capital The Muslim rulers had no internal trouble with 
regard to their Hindu subjects of Varendra even when the Hmdus 
of Orissa threatened the capital with a siege 

But, on the whole, the fortune of Islam at this period was at a 
stand-still, and the Muslim power of Lakhnawati suffered relative 
decay in comparison with the Hindu powers m Kamrup, East Bengal 
and Onssa The ancient Hindu pnncipahties m Kamrup (Kamta- 
Hajo) were supplanted by a powerful confederacy of Bdrd-Bhuydns 
of immigrant Mongoloid tribes Under the impulse of a Neo- 
Hinduism the Koch, Mech, Tharu and other Mongoloid tnbes 
assumed the role of Kshatriyas, and proved an effective barrier to 
the progress of Muslim arms in the tract between the Karatoya and 
the Subamasri rivers for about a century ■ and further east the 
Shan invaders from Upper Burma under their kings Sukhapha and 
his son Sutepha ( 1268 - 1281 ) laid the foundations of the Ahom 
kingdom of Gauhati Hinduism with its wonderful vitality and 
elasticity strangled the Buddhism of the Sharis who now formed the 
second line of defence against Islam When the vigour of the Sena 
dynasty — too much busy with the purging of society and the 
readjustment of Kulinism — was on the wane, the over-lordship of 
the greater part of East and South Bengal passed to a powerful 
Kayastha ruling house founded m the second half of the thirteenth 
century by Daiaratha-Danuja-madhava of ChandravTpa or the 
modern Barisal district The greatest and most diiect menace to 
the Muslim power of Lakhnawati was the mighty Eastern Ganga 
empire of Oiissa A feudatory of the Gangas who had his seat at 
Jaipur on the bank of the Vaitarani river (confounded by Muslim 
historians with the R&y of Jajnagar or the Ganga emperor of 
Orissa) proved more than a match for the Mamluk rulers of 
Lakhnawati 

To proceed with the narrative. Prince Nasiruddin Mahmud who 
had overthrown Sultan Ghiyasuddm Twaz Khilji united the provinces 
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\of Oudh and Bengal under one rule and shifted his residence to 
1 Lakhnawati The only good work for which he was remembered at 
Delhi was that he squandered the treasure of Twaz m presents to 
all the ulema, Sayyids and Sufis of the impel lal capital When the 
kkilat and honours from the Abbasid Caliph al-Mustanasir-Bi’llah 
for Sultan Shamsuddin reached Delhi m the month of Rabi-ul-awwal, 
626 AH (Feb 1229) , the affectionate father sent to his heir- 
appaient one valuable robe of honour out of the Caliph’s khdat 
along with a red umbrella and a red canopy of State and bestowed 
on him the lofty title of Maltk-ush-Sharq (Lord of the East) . The 
imperial envoys who brought these gifts to Nasiruddm took back 
to Delhi the sad news of the death of the Prince in the month of 
Jamadi-us-sani of that year (May, 1229) , and also perhaps the 
news that Lakhnawati had been lost to the Sultanate Nasir- 
uddin ruled in Lakhnawati for about a year and a half and died of 
illness a few days after the receipt of kingly honours from his father 
As soon as he breathed his last a partisan of Twaz, Malik Ikhtiya- 
ruddm Balka (the Colt) Khilu, expelled the imperialists from Bengal 
bag and baggage The dead body of the Prince was earned to 
Delhi where it lies buried under a noble mausoleum — known as the 
Sultan Ghazi’s maqbara } — situated in the village of Mahkpur Koye 
near Delhi Malik Ikhtiyaruddm Balka Khiiji ruled in Bengal as 
an independent king undisturbed by Sultan Iltutmish for about 
eighteen months The only token of the reign of this rebel chief 
is a com^ dated 627 ah in which he describes himself as Davlat 
Shah bin Maudud and which retains curiously enough also the 
name of the Delhi Sultan Iltutmish led an expedition against 
Balka. in the beginning of 628 ah (Nov. 1230 ad), and had the 
occasion to visit for the first time and admire the memorials of 
Twaz’s beneficent rule Balka did not submit easily , he fought 
against the army of Delhi and for a time eluded capture Even- 
tually he fell a prisoner and lost his head , Malik Alauddm Jani, 
governor of Bihar and governor-designate of Lakhnawati after 
Prince Nasiruddm, was put in charge of the government of Bengal 
and . the vacant governorship of Bihar given to Malik Saifuddm 
Aibak After having recovered Bengal and settled the administrative 
arrangements of his eastern provinces, Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish 
returned to Delhi in the month of Bajab of that year (628 a h 
May 1231) 


* An inscription on this mausoleum gives the deceased prince the title of 
Malik-ush-Sharq The mnqbara was built m 62P ah (Bpgraphm Indo-Moelemica, 
1909-10, p 70) 

‘ For details, see Chapter it App A Come atui Inecnpfton 
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Malik Alauddin Jam the next governor was a Shdh-zddah of 
Turkistan who had fled to India from the terror of the Mongol arms 
A man of princely ability, his royal blood always boiled m him, and 
his attitude to the Mamliik Biiltan of Delhi was not unlike that of 
the Timurid Mirzas at the Mughal Court towards the House of 
Babur History is silent on the activities of Alauddin Jam during 
his short rule of one year and a few months For some reason he 
was removed from the governorship ^ Under the Sultan’s orders 
Malik Saifuddm Aibak vacated the governorship of Bihar to take 
over the charge of Lakhnawali , and Tughral-Tughan Khan was 
transferred from Badaun to Bihar Malik Saifuddm Aibak was a 
Shamsi Mamluk, a Kaia-Khitai Turk — more correct! v a Tatar — by 
origin He possessed all the noble qualities of his race and rose to 
the front rank of the Maliks of his age He ruled for three years 
with vigour, during which he made a laid into the “country of Bang 
and captured some elephants ” Sultan Iltutmish was highly pleased 
with Aibak’s present of elephants fiom Bengal and bestowed on him, 
the title of Yughdn-tat The Sultan breathed his last on the 20th 
of Shaban 633 ah (29 April, 1236 ad), and the forces of disox’der 
began to w'oik throughout Hindustan Saifuddm either died a 
natmal death or was poisoned (as the author of Rtydz says), and 
the period of legitimate and orderly government of Lakhnawati 
ended with Yughan-tat’s death® 


n Usurpations and Cja'ii. wars 

Events at Delhi after the death of Sultan Shamsuddm Iltutmish 
had their lepercussions on the political life m Bengal One Aor Khan 
Aibak. “ a Turk of great daring and impetuosity ’’ (peihaps one of 
the mamluks of Saifuddm Aibak) — made himself master of Lakhna- 


* Nasm Text S39 After his removal from Bengal Malik Alauddiu Jam is 
next mentioned as the fiefholder of Lahor after the death of IltuLmish He 'ms 
one of the rmg-leaders of tlie baronial revolt against Sultan Ruknuddin and 
Roziyah He was killed and his> severed head brought to Delhi by Kaziyali’x 
troops m 1237 A n (Nasin, Trans 641) 

“ The Indian Museum (Calrutla) insenption (Cunningham, dSi? w Plate 
No XX ) referring to Lhe repair of a well l»egun by one Qatlagh Khan in the reign of 
Iltutmish and reputed to be the earliest Muslim mscnption m Ben sal, — has, ns 
Mr J Horovitz has proxed satisfactorily {Epigraphia Indo-MosUnuia, 1911-12, 
p 25, Plate xvm 2) nothing to do with Benga' The error was due to a confusion 
about the find-spot which was Abuhar m the Punjab a.id not Gaur B D Banerji 
did not detect it and hence he says the building of the well was completed dm mg 
the gox’eniorship ot Saifuddm Yughan-tat {Bangaldr lUhasa, n 49) 
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wati after the death or murder of Saifuddin Then Tughan Khan, 
govomor of Bihar, perhaps demanded the surrender of the province 
of Lakhnawati from Aor Khan, and led the army of Bihar across the 
frontier to enforce his claim A battle was fought between the two 
Khans m the space between the city of Lakhnawati and the fortress 
of Baskot, and in the heat of the action an arrow of Tughral 
Tughan killed Aor Khan The paitisans of the vanquished chief 
evacuated the capital, and Tughral Tughan became the master of 
both the wings of the Muslim terntorj', Radh and Varmd, in 
addition to his own province of Bihar 

Tughral Tughan Khan^was also a Qdrd-Khitai Turkish Mamluk 
framed in the royal household of Iltutmish His first appointment 
was that of Sdqt-t-Khds or royal cup-bearer, and he was next 
promoted to the post of Sar-datoat-ddr which however brought him 
bad luck He lost the Sultan’s jewelled pen-case, got a sound beating 
and was degraded to the position of a Chashm-qir Slowly he 
recovered his master’s favour and was transferred from the kitchen 
to the stable as Amtr-i-Akkur Mmhaj-i-Siraj who received many 
favours from Tughral Tughan says with pardonable exaggeration 
“ He was adorned wnth all sorts of humanity and sagacity and graced 
with many virtues and noble qualities , and m liberality, generosity and 
power of winning men’s heai’ts, he had no equal ” (Nasiri, Tr 736 ) 
Malik Tzzuddin Tughral Tughan Khan enjoyed a fairly long 
lease of power for about nine years (1236-1245 ad) 'Though 
an usurper, he legalised his authonty by procuring from Sultana 
Raziyah a formal recognition of his status as the ruler of Bihar and 
Lakhnawati He received from her the princely insignia of a chatr 
(umbrella) a red canopy, and standards in return for his protesta- 
tions of loyalty to the imperial throne and the rich presents which 
he had sent with his envoys to Delhi. Since then Tughan kept 
himself ^loof from the whirlpool of Court politics and it was his 
policy to read the khutbah and issue coins in the name of whomso- 
ever among the members of Sultan Shamsuddin’s family happened 
to occupy the imperial throne He also never failed to send 
congratulatory presents to every Sultan after his accession and so 
kept the imperial court m good humour. But he steadily pursued 
all the while his forceful pohcy of aggression. He started with a 
successful raid mto the kingdom of Tirhut which yielded him rich 
booty but no submission He recruited a large army of horse and 
infantry, and built a strong flotilla of war-boats But he did not 
employ his vast military resources in extending the boundary of the 
Muslim dominion in Bengal which remained stationary since the death 
of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Twaz Khilj’i He conserved them to make 
a tnal of strength with his fellow-Mamluks, conquer Oudh, Kara- 
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Manikpur and the Ganges-Jumna Doab, and make himself the 
de facto sovereign of Eastern India He was instigated, it is said, by 
a Syrian minister of his, BahMddin Hilal. The orbit of Tughral 
Tughto’s ambition can perhaps be measured by the lofty titles he 
took unto himself as we learn from the only extant inscription of his 
time found in Bihar (Majlts-t-Ala’ . Gkyds-al-Isldmi vm al- 
Musahnam Mughts-al-Mvluk wa al-Sal&tin Abt-cd-Fatha’ Tttghral- 
al-Sultam) ^ 

' Malik ‘Izzuddin Tughral Tiighan started on his grand expedition 
in the beginning of 640 a h. (c Sept. 1242 ad) shortly after the 
accession of Alauddin Ma’sud Shah on the throne of Delhi (18th 
Zilqadah 039 a h /20th May 1242) The army and river-flotiila of 
Bengal advanced from their base of operations in Bihar up the river 
Ganges It is not on record that the victorious progress of Tughral 
Tughan encountered any resistance at Chunar, Benares or Allahabad 
before he reached the frontiers of Kara, situated about 50('‘) miles 
up on the northern bank of the Ganges Malik Ikhtiyaruddin 
Qara-Qash Khan had been appointed governor of Kara* in October 
1242 almost about the same time, but he could not possibly reach 
Kara from Delhi earlier than the army of Tughan Khan During 
this campaign the latter was on the Kara frontier for some time, 
and it was theie that the historian Minhaj-i-Siraj had gone from 
Oudh to interview him From this place Malik Tzzuddin Tughral 
sent his envoy Sharful-Mulk al-Ashari to the imperial Court perhaps 
with presents and excuses Sultan Alauddm Mas'ud Shah in return 
nominated Qazi Jalaluddm Kashani to accompany Tughan’s envoy 
to Lakhnawati with his own tokens of favour, a khtlat, an umbrella 
and a red canopy of State for Majhs-i- Ala Abvl Fatha’ Tughral 
Meanwhile, the ruler of Lakhnawati with his honoured guest 
Minha]-i-Siraj returned from the confines of Kara and reached 
Lakhnawati on the 17lh of Zi-hijjah of the same year (640 a h /7th 
June 1243) The imperial envoy, Qazi Jalaluddm Kashani, was 
received at court and Tughral invested with the imperial khtlat on 
Sunday, the 11th of Rabi-ul-awwal 641 a h (29th August 1243) 
The taper of Tughral’s glory burnt bnghtest on the eve of its 
extinction 

Tughral Tughan Khan’s dream of an East Indian Sultanate was 
rudely disturbed within a few months of his triumphant entry to 
Lakhnawati In the dry season of the year 641 a.h (c. October- 


^ Dated Muharram, 640 ah, for details see Chapter u App A Comt and 
iTiscnpUons 

® Hi 3 appointment to Kara on Jamda l 640 A H (Ndsm, Trans 747) . 
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November, 1243) “ the Ray of Jajnagar,” undeteried by the might 
of Tughral, began “ molesting ” the territory of Lakhnawati as 
Minhaj-i-Sira] mildly puts it Tughral Tughan’s contemporary on 
the thione of Orissa was Raja Naiasimhadeva i who had succeeded 
his father Anangabhimadeva ni about 1238 a d He seems to have 
taken advantage of the withdrawal of the army and fleet of 
Lakhnawati to distant Kara m the previous year to lead an expedi- 
tion into Radh and the frontiers of Vanga In the campaigning 
season of 1242 he avoided rousing the suspicions of the Tuiks of 
Southern Radh, strongly posted in Nagar in the Birbhum district, 
and sought easier conquests east of the river Bhagirathi This tract 
might have been occasionally raided duimg the peiiod of the Ediilji 
ascendancy, but no Muslim army had visited it after the death of 
Sultan Ghij’asuddm Khilji (1227 ad) Saptagram (Satgaon) was 
still unsubdued and the district of Nadia was stiewn with seim- 
mdependent Hindu Rajas These were little likely to offer* any 
opposition to the iioithwaid expansion of the mighty Hindu power 
of Oiissa which was their only safeguard against the rapacity of the 
Turks Tughral Tughan slept over this dangerous aggression of 
Oiissa on his immediate frontier till the emboldened enemy actually 
began ravaging his own possessions on the Lakhnor side in the dry 
season of 1243 Where were the army and the fleet of Tughral ^ 
He could not take the field to repel the Hindu invasion till the month 
of Shawwal 041 a h (mid March, 1244 ad) when Minhaj-i-Siraj, 
the historian, also joined in “this holy war ” The army of Tughral 
Tughan marched along the broad highway of Twaz as far as Lakhnor, 
and pushed further south-east after having crossed the rivers Ajay 
and Damodar. The army of Orissa retreated without fighting to 
their frontier fortress of Katasin ^ m a region full of jungle and 
cane-bushes suited for ambush and surprise Tughan’s objective was 
perhaps some fort north of Vishnupur in the Bankura district 

On Saturday morning 6th of Ziqadah 641 (16th April 1244) 
the Turks delivered an assult on the fort of Katasin, earned two 


^ Raverty searched foi Katnsm on the bank of the Mahan adi river, and 
N Vasu m Midnapur (Rai-Baniya-garh) , Blochmann cautiously avoids any guess, 
but holds correctly that it was somewhere m Western Bengal Dr Bhattasali 
takes up his cue from Blochmann, and arrives at a very satisfactory conclusion 
that Katasm may be Kathasanga 5 miles south-east of Sonamukhi, about 12 miles 
south of the Damodar, situated on the boundary of Vishnupur in the Bankura 
district (JRAS, January 1935, p 109) Kistnagm on Rennell’s Atlas tSheet 
No vii) situated m the same locality, about twenty-five miles west-south west of 
Burdwan, and about the same distance east-north east of Vishnupur ,rIso answers 
well, Bhattasali’s rumed fort of Karasurgad, one mile from Kathasanga is too 
small for Mmhaj’s Katasm 
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ditches after hard fighting and put the Hindus to flight who left 
some elephants behind As it was the time of mid-day meal, 
Tughral Tughan recalled his troops from the assault and ordered 
tlial nobody should vex the elephants which were evidently left in 
their place on the other side of the second ditch The soldiers of the 
army of Islam were busy in preparing or eating their meals. A 
party of Orissa soldiers made a sortie from the direction of the fort 
to take away the elephants they had left behind m the morning , 
and simultaneously a small detachment of two hundred footmen and 
fifty sawdra stole their way from behind a cane-jungle and rushed 
upon the rear of the Mushm army The panic spread to the whole 
army of Tughral Tughan Khan. At any rate the army of Orissa kept 
up a hot pursuit, and the Turks did not make a stand even m their 
own fort of Lakhnor, 70 nules north-west of Katasin. It will be 
idle to suppose that the Mushm army was helpless before a handful of 
enemies or that the Turk had forgotten his trade Tughral Tughan 
Khan was no doubt out-generalled by the King of Orissa who had 
drawn the enemy far away from their frontier and must have 
concealed more than one surprising party along the whole route of 
the enemy’s advance. A greater disaster had not till then befallen 
the Muslims in any part of Hindustan. “The Muslims,” says 
Minhaj “ sustained an overthrow, and a great number of those holy 
warriors attained martyrdom.” 

The situation was critical at Lakhnawati. Tughan Khan after 
his return from Katasin sent Sharf-ul-Mulk al-Ashan and Qazi 
Jalaluddm Kashani to the Imperial Court to implore military 
assistance The mission was successful , Sultan Alauddin Mas'ud 
Shah issued orders to Malik Qara-Qash Khan, governor of Kara- 
Manikpur, and also to Malik Tamar Khan of Oudh to unite their 
forces and march at once “for exterminating the infidels of Jajnagar.” 
Meanwhile the Ray of Jajnagar followed up his success by capturing 
Lakhnor and putting to the sword Fakhr-ul-Mulk Kanmuddm 
Langhn, the fief-holder of Lakhnor, along with a large number of 
Muslims The rule of the Turks was terminated m Radh, and 
Varendra was invaded next year On Tuesday, the 13th Shawwal 
642 A H (14th March 1245) the army of Orissa consisting of a large 
number of 'pmks (infantry) and elephants actually arrived before 
the Mushm capital, and drove Tughral Tughan to seek shelter within 
the gates of Lakhnawati The very next day messengers are said 
to have brought news to Lakhnawati that the army of Hindustan was 
near at hand , — ^perhaps a trick to hearten the people of the city. 
However, the army of Hindustan was really on its march through 
Bihar along the southern hank of the Ganges, and within a few days 
reached " the Hill of Lakhnawati ” le the RA^mahal hills , and the 
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Hindu army thus threatened on the flank withdrew from the 
neighbourhood of Lakhnawati Instead of combining to retrieve the 
prestige of Muslim arms and exterminate the Hindus, the Muslims 
now fell out , Tughral Tughan Khan wished the army of Hindustan 
under Malik Tamar Khan of Oudh to march back as the Hindus 
had already retreated , but he shared the unhappy fate of a prince 
who calls to his aid a more powerful ally Malik Tamar Khan-i-Qiran, 
bent on depriving Tughan Khan of Bengal, laid siege to Lakhnawati 
and daily skirnishes continued between the hostile forces. One 
morning the two Khans fought till mid-day, after which both the 
armies retired for their meals Most of the soldiers of Tughan Khan 
had gone into the city and a few troopers who were left with him m 
the camp outside the city-gate had also alighted from their horses 
Malik Tamar Khan stood ready for battle m his camp and was 
waitmg for news from the spies whom he had set upon the movements 
of Tughral Tughan He at once made a dash for camp of Tughan 
Khan, who absolutely unprepared for such an emergency, saved 
himself by flight within the city, on Tuesday the 5th of Zilhijjah, 
642 (4th May 1245, a Thursday). 

Minhaj-i-Sira] negotiated a peace between the two Khans where- 
by Tughral Tughan was allowed to inarch out of the city unmolested 
with “ his treasure, his elephants and followers,'* giving up Lakhna- 
wati and Bihar to Malik Tamar Khan-i-Qiran The auxiliary Amirs, 
Mahk Qara-Qash and Malik Tajuddm, and also the historian 
Minha]-i-Siraj with his family and dependents, accompanied the 
crest-fallen Tughral Tughan, who now bade his last farewell to 
Lakhnawati and reached the Imperial Court on Monday, the 14th 
Safar, 643 a h (11th July, 1245 ad) Sultan Alauddm Mas'ud was 
too weak to punish the treachery and disloyalty of the new usurper 
of Lakhnawati , Tughral Tughan Khan had to wait till another 
revolution at Delhi raised Prince Nasiruddm Mhhmud (the Younger) 
to the throne (Sunday, the 23rd Muharram, 644/lOth June 1246) 
The new Sultan redressed the wrong done to Tughral Tughan by 
bestowing on him Malik Tamar’s province of Oudh Tughan 
proceeded from Delhi to make good his claim on Oudh and entered 
its territory only to die on the night of Friday, the last day of the 
month of Shawwal of that year (644 a h /9th March 1247) . Almost 
by a divine coincidence Mahk Tamar Khan-i-Qiran after two years 
of usurped rule over a circumscribed territory in Bengal also breathed 
his last on the same night in the city of Laklinawati. In spite of 
of his failure to capture Lakhnawati, the Turks could not for ten 
years dislodge King Narasirahadeva i from his conquests bounded on 
the north by the white waters of Ganges which had “assumed the 
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dark countenance of the Yamuna by the collyrium-stained tears of 
the Yavana women of Radha and Varendri 

On the death of Malik Tamar Khan-i-Qiran after two ye ars of. 
weak and uneventfuT rule in Takhnawati, the governorship _ofJBengal-> 
and Bihar was granted by the imperial court to Malik J alalud din ^ 
Mas’ud Jam, son of Malik Alauddm Jani He ruled for about four i 
yBai's (fibhi 645 a h. to ^49 a h./c May 1247 to March 1251) 
arrogating to himself the title of Malik-itsh-Sharq and what was 
unusual by designating himself Shah , — though he did not discard 
his allegiance to Sultan Nasiruddm The only rehc of Mas'ud Jam’s 
viceroyalty is an inscription from a mosque at Gangarampur near 
Devkot 


ni. Sultan Mughis-ud-din Yuzbak His 
Conquests ant> Tragic End 

Malik Ikhtyaruddin Yuzbak, governor of Oiidh. succeeded 
Mas'ud Jam m 650 a h The new governor was a habitual rebeC 
having already risen twice against Sultan Nasiruddm, and been eacTi' 
tiine pardoned and promoted fhrough_the favour nf TTIn gh' TTha n 
Balban “ Rashness and impenousness,” says Minhaj-i-Siraj, “ were 
implanted m his nature and constitution ” , but he was a man of 
undoubted ability as a soldier and proved a successful ruler too 
After having consolidated his authority in Varendra he led an expedi- 
tion to Radha in 651 a h (c November-December, 1253) to retrieve 
the prestige of the Turkish arms It proved a hard ]ob, as a 
vigorous chief of Orissa, a son-m-law and feudatory {Savantar, 
Oriya Sanira) of Raja Narasimhadev i, had consolidated a powerful 
vassal kingdom with his capital at Madaran (Umardan of Mmhaj) 
m the north-eastern comer of the modern Hooghly district, a few 
miles west of Chinsurah During this campaign three battles were 
fought and in the last of them Malik Ikhtyamddm Yuzbak suffered 
a defeat with heavy loss though he “showed in comparison with 
Tughral Tughan greater courage and grit ” He implored assistance 
from the Imperial Court, which was itself helpless on account of the 
temporary eclipse of the povrer of Ulugh Khan Balban and the 
ascendancy of the faction of Tmaduddm Rayani and Mas'iid Jam, 
the latter having marned scandalously Sultan Nasiruddm’s own 
mother Malka-i-Jahan However, Malik Ikhtyaruddin Yuzbak re- 


^ For references to the successes of Narasimhades a i see N Vasu Kenduapattna 
Copper-jdatet, JASB Lxv 1896 , M Chakravarti, Eastern Ganga Kings of Onssa;^ 
/ASB 1003, pp 121 ff , B D Banerji, History of Onssa, r 26S ff. 
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oi^anised his own army and two years later (6fiB a.h /c. November- 
December, 1255) again mvaded Radha Grown wiser by his previous 
experience he avoided frontal attacks which gave an advantage to 
the army of Orissa with its numerous elephants. According to the 
notions of the age, an elephant was considered worth “five hundred 
horsemen ” even by a military expert like Balban , because, unlike 
the ancient Romans who fought Pyrrhus, the Turks had not yet 
discovered the weak pomts of this mighty animal With his superior 
cavalry Malik Ikhtyaruddm dealt swift and decisive blows by 
resorting to the nomad tactics of stratagem and surprise against the 
slow-moving Hindu mfantiy and won conspicuous success By a 
well-planned attack he captuied Madaian the capital of Savantar, 
and everything within the city except the person of the Onssa chief 
fell into his hands He nexi turned his arms to reducing the whole 
country of Radha, which was almost completed with the second 
conquest of Nadia Malik Ikhtyaruddm Yuzbak now rebelled a 
third time against the Sultan of Delhi and commemorated his new 
conquests by a special issue of a beautiful silver com from the 
Lalchnawati mint m the month of Ramzan 668 a n He was the first 
Shamsi Mamluk who openly assumed the title of Sultan, Sultan 
Mughis al-dumya waalrdin Abut Muzaffar Yuzbak al-Sultan, 

The state of things at the Delhi Court and another ministerial 
revolution which brought back Balban to power emboldened Sultan 
Mughisuddin to seize the masterless province of Ondh Balban had 
driven out its rebellious governor Malik Mas'ud Jam and harried 
the province as far as the frontiers of Tirhut diirmg his campaign in 
the beginning of 654 a h /February 1256 After the departure of 
the imperial army Sultan Mughisuddin attacked that province with 
impunity during the rainy season of that year with his anny and 
fleet of war-boats (July-August, 1256) He entered triumphantly 
the city of Oudh and instituted there the reading of khutbah in his 
own name He now assumed at Lakhnawati three canopies of State, 
red, black and white, perhaps as a token of his sovereignty over the 
three provinces Lakhnawati, Bihar and Oudh It is said that the 
oitizens of Lakhnawati, Hindu and Muslim, disappl-oved of this 
defiance of the imperial authority by their ruler But Sultan 
Mughisuddin, confident of his own strength, thought of adding a 
fourth province, the country of Kamrup to his own kingdom In 
the beginning of the year 655 a h (January 1257) the ministry of 
Balban at Delhi was m the grip of a serious struggle with a coalition 
of powerful nobles — ^Mas'ud Jam, Kishlu Khan and Tajuddin Arslan 
Khan. So Sultan Mughisuddin started with composure of mind on 
his fatal expedition for the conquest of Kamrup at the beginning of 
the spring, 1257 (655 a h.) 
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The land of Kamrup was almost a terra incognita to the 
Turkish rulers of Lakhnawati, though the more vigorous among 
them are credited with successful forays on its border. The boundary 
between the Muslim territory of Lakhnawati and the country of 
Kamnip was the river Karatoya. or the Beg-mati of Mmhaj, (a 
nver of the first order, “ thnce as broad as the Ganges) which 
flow^ed m front of the mythical city of Mardan or Bardhan, perhaps 
the old Paiindravardhana, identified by some with Mahasthan-garh. 
The trans-Karatoya region had been m the process of a political and 
religious transformation during the second half of the thirteenth 
century. There was no centralised kingdom or kingdoms in Kamrup 
at the time of Sultan Mughisuddm’s invasion of it The land was 
divided among Bdra-bhumyds of the Bodo, Koch, Mech tribes as 
far east as the Bara Nadi , and the country further east was under 
the rule of Sukhapha (1228-68 ad) the founder of the Ahom dynasty 
of Assam These Bara-Bhumyas who ruled m modem Koch-Bihar, 
Goalpara and Kamrup, formed a sort of loose political confederacy 
under the authority of the most powerful among them During this 
dark period of the history of Kamnip appeared the legendary hero, 
Hajo the Koch, undoubtedly a historical personage after whose name 
the land of Kamrup proper received the name of Koch-Ha]o, in 
contra-distmction to Koch-Bihar, in later Muslim histones. Hajo 
is remembered “ to have been a person of great vigour, and reduced 
under his government the whole of this (Rangpur) district except 
Ghoraghat, together with most of that portion of Assam, which is 
included in the government of Gohati or Kamrup Sultan Mughis- 
uddin crossed the river, perhaps somewhere near Ghoraghat in the 
Rangpur district and marched through the modem Goalpara district 
along the northern bank of the Brahmaputra river “ The Rai of 
Kamrup ” did not offer any fight, and when the Muslim army 
reached the capital of the Rai it was also evacuated Sultan Mughis- 
uddm acquired rich booty in that virgin field of loot previously 
unvisited by any raider It is said that twelve hundred (vessel- 
fuls of treasure buried near that city by Shah Garshasp of Iran 
on his way from China through Kamrup to Hindustan — fell with their 
seals intact into the hands of the army of Islam ' The country was 
so rich and flourishing that Sultan Mughisuddm thought of complet- 
ing its conquest and annexation and refused offers of yearly tribute 
from the Rai He turned the capital of the Rai into an abode of 
Islam and decided to halt there dunng the rams It was already 
the time of the spring harvest ; but the Sultan unacquainted with 


^ Martin, Eastern India^ m 413 Hajo’s name is perpetuated by a parffana 
Hajo in the Kamrup distnct 
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the conditions of the country neglected to store up gram and fodder 
for his army. He was further encouraged to stop there by the show 
of submission of the Hindus who had been allowed by the Hai to 
do so and return home Whatever surplus stock of food-.stuff there 
was m the city and the neighbouring country was purchased by 
merchants moving in disguise and exported to distant places without 
rousing the suspicion of the Turks The Raja of Kamnip had 
concealed himself with his army in the jungle of the submontane 
tract, dammed up the hill streams for the emergency flooding of the 
country below in case the Muslim army would pursue him to his 
retreat, and was waiting confidently for the outburst of the monsoons 
and famme in the enemy’s camp As soon as the rains began 
(c April-May, 1257) the first Muslim mvading army found itself 
m the same plight as that experienced m later times by the army 
of Mir Jumla in Assam so graphicallj' described by the historian 
Shihabuddin Tahsh The Hmdus according to the preconcerted plan 
rose in arms on all sides, cut off supplies to the city, and seized the 
plains and water-ways The very earth became like water and mud 
like water outside, and within the city death by starvation stared 
the besieged Turks in the face The Sultan caught hold of a guide 
who undertook to conduct his army by a shorter route through the 
submontane tract, evidently by way of the Dooars tna Koch-Bihar. 
m the direction of Devkot When the Sultan had traversed several 
stages and entered the defiles and jungles of the submontane tract 
(koh-pdydn) , he was in a narrow place assailed by the Hindus on 
all sides and a panic seized the Turks The Sultan mounted on an 
elephant fought bravely till he was mortally wounded by an arrow 
The entire Turkish army surrendered and the Sultan with all his 
children, family and dependents became captives in the hand of the 
Raja of Kamrup The Sultan in his last gasp signified his wish 
to see his son, and putting his face on the face of his son he breathed 
his last Though the Court historian has not a kind word to say 
for our brave Sultan Mughisuddm Yuzbak, the Muslim power of 
Lakhnawati owed much to the vigour and earnest efforts of Yuzbak, 
who annexed permanently the whole of Radh as far as the modern 
northern boundary of the distncts of Midnapur and Bankura This 
proved m the subsequent period the base of operations of Muslihi 
arms against the decajnng Sena kingdom of Eastern and South 
Bengal His rashness and ambition cost Lakhnawati a large and 
gallant army , the Kamrup disaster broke the spell of the invincibility 
of Turkish arms with the Mongoloid tribes of Koch and Mech, and 
started them on a new career of political greatness that affected the 
histoi-y of Medieval Bengal very deeply for the next three centuries. 
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After the tragic end of Sultan Mughisuddin Yuzbak in Kamrup 
(c July 1257), Ldkhnawati reverted to her allegiance to Sultan 
^fasiruddm One Yuzbak succeeded another before the year 
655 A H (=1257) expired Very little is known about the previous 
career of the new ruler of Lakhnawati, MalA_(^zu ddin Balban- i- 
Yuzbaki, except that he was also a Shamsi Malik who married a 
daughtCT of the notorious Mas'ud Jam and held the post of ndib- 
Amtr-t-Majlis at Court in Shawwal 652 a h (December 1254) 
during the ascendancy of the Rayani faction Only a fellow tribes- 
man, and not related in any other way to the deceased Sultan 
Mughisuddin, he seized the vacant masnad without any commission 
or perhaps even knowledge of the pious Sultan of Delhi He ruled 
for about two years in virtual independence, retaining his own name, 
Yuzbak, along with that of his nominal sovereign Nasiiuddin on the 
coins of the Lakhhiawati mint It was only in the last year of his 
career that he sent as peshkash to Delhi two elephants and other 
valuables, and received a robe of mvestiture and formal recogmtion 
as the govemor of the province (Jamada ii 657/June 1259). 
About six months before m Muharrah 657 Malik Mas'ud Jam had 
been designated governor of Bengal for a second time in supersession 
evidently of Malik ‘Izzuddm Yuzbak. But Yuzbak’s elephants 
turned the scale and through the exertion of Ulugh Khan Balban, 
a S’wom enemy of Mas'ud Jam, this appointment was cancelled and 
Yuzbak confirmed in the government of that province The only 
event of ISIalik Tzzuddin's rule w'as an invasion of ‘‘ Bang ’’ m 
657 A H . leaving his capital denuded of troops with the result that 
he too shaied the fate of Sultan Ghiyasuddm Twaz Khilji who had 
committed the same blunder twenty-three years before 

Ma lik Tajiid dm Arsla n Khan. Sanjar-i-Chasht, the next ruler 
of Lakhnawati, was the son of one of the Amirs of Kliwanzm 
(Khiva), sold into slavery m early childhood as peihaps a prisoner 
of war, and he had changed several hands before he was purchased 
by Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish He served that Sultan as Jwmah- 
ddr (Keeper of the Wardrobe) and was united m marriage by his 
loving master with a daughter of Bahauddin Tughral of Bayana, a 
slave of Sultan Shihabiiddin Ghori He was, says Minhaj-i-Siraj, 
" an impetuous and wailike man and had attained the acme of 
capacity and mtrepiditj",” a veritable drsldn or hon in war, as he 
proved himself on many a field But Malik Tajuddm Arslan Khan 
was of a piece with iMahk Mas'ud Jam in rebelliousness and restless 
ambition, and they kept the eastern provinces of Kara, Qanauj 
and Oudh m turmoil for several years After his submission he 
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secured through the patronage of Tllugh Khan Balban the governor- 
ship of Kara m the beginning of the year 657 ah But Kara was 
too small for his ambition and he aspired to an independent 
sovereignty in far-off Lakhnawati. He kept himself exceptionally 
well- inf oimed of the affairs in "Bengal y^As soon as he learnt that 
Malik ‘Izzu ddin Balban-i-Yuz baki had gonT^to Ba'ng'le aving Lakhna- 
iinpr(vl ect6dr~heYoo~stoted on a campaign giving out that his^ 
objective was Klalanjar But he took his aimy by an unfrequented 
route keeping everybody in the dark about his design till they 
reached too close to the frontier of Bengal Malik Tajuddin 
appeared with his army before the gates of Lakhnawati which, 
however, refused to submit without a fight What was unusual for 
the inhabitants of that city, they held out against the invader for 
three days and fought for the cause of their absent governor 
Tajuddin Arslan Khan earned the city by assault and gave it up 
for three days to his soldiery for committing every imaginable excess, 
sparing not even the respectable Muslim citizens Malik ‘Izzuddin 
Yuzbak returned from Bang too late, fought a battle with 
Tajuddm Arslan, and either died m battle or was taken a captive 
and killed^ afterwards (c. December, 1259 An) 

The thread of written chronicle concerning the affairs of Bengal 
breaks at this point, because the court-histonan Minhaj-i-Siraj 
stops here (1260 ad) and the next historian Ziauddm Barani was 
only learning his alphabet twenty-five years later in the reign of 
Sultan Kaiqubad. No coin also throws light on the period of 
Tajuddm Arslan Khan’s rule in Bengal and his relations with the 
Delhi Court The Barahdan inscription^ of Bihar warrants us in 
surmising correctly that Tajuddm Arslan Khan held independen t 
sway over Bihar and Lakhnawati under the title of Su ltan, that he 
diedinthe night ^^unday, 18th Jamada~i7' 663 ah (8th March 
1265) and mal he^^s succeeded~by His son Tatar Khan, in whose 
time a tomb was built over the remains of tGs ' Sultan two years 


^ The iert of Naftn has, “ Anian Khan became a captive, was martyred ' 
Raverty here has scored a point against Blochnmnn, and I agree fully -with Raverty 
in hia remark that the ofictal text (Bib Ind ) here kills the tarong man (Text 
268, Trans 770, f 9) 

' Blochmann’s reading of this inscription (JASB 1873, p 247) is superseded 
by that of Professor Yazdani’s fuller version (Ejngraphta Indo-Moslemica, 19X3-14, 
p 24) Prof Yazdam does not definitely identify the Sultan Shah of this inscrip- 
tion with Tatar Khan’s father. tVe have good reasons to hold that the person 
meant was certainly Tatar Khans father We also hold that the absence of the 
name of Balban in this inscription gives the lie to the statement of Riyas that Tatar 
Khan acknowledged allegiance to Balban m the first year of that Sultan’s accession 
Aja) 
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after his death (665 ah) Prince Tatar Khan was a very capable 
rulei, renowned “for his bravery, liberality, heroism and honesty” 
{Riyaz, Trans. 78) He did not acknowledge allegiance to the 
Sultan of Delhi, Nasiruddm, who died in 664 a h (1266 ad) 
That year he sent his envoys to Delhi with congratulatory presents 
to Sultan Ghiyasuddm Balban, which among other things included 
63 elephants This diplomatic mission* from Bengal was accorded at 
Delhi a royal reception worthy of embassies from Iran or Turan 
The envoys of Tatar Khan were loaded with gifts of high value, 
and given leave of departure 

Muhammad Tatar Khan died m independence, perhaps two 
years after Balban’s accession, and his successor, S,her_ Khan, a 
member of the family of Tajuddm Arslan Khan and not a "goVemor 
sent from Delhi, restored the name of Balban on the coinage of 
Lakhnawati in 667 a H ^ or a year earliei It is not defimtely known 
how long Sher Khan ruled m Bengal, except that after Sher Khan’s 
death Sultan Balban appointed Amm Khan, a Delhi noble, _as 
governor of Bengal with Tughral Khan as its Deputy-Governor. 
Sher Khan’s rule was perhaps of no longer duration than four years 
(c 666-670 A H =1268-1272) Under the house of Tajuddm Arslan 
Khan the Muslim power seems to have been extended to some 
portions of Eastern Bengal The Sena kingdom of Eastern Bengal 
suffered aggressions on both banks of the river Padma, as repeated 
invasions of Bang from the time of Ghiyasuddm Twaz down to 
that of Tzzuddin Balban Yuzbaki are on record The power of the 
Senas was on the verge of extinction m the second half of the 
thirteenth century on account of Muslim attacks from the west, 
Magh raids by water from the south, and the rise of Danujamadhava 
Dasarathadeva m Chandradvipa or the modern Backergunj district as 
an independent power The Muslim possessions in Bengal included 
at least some portion of East Bengal {Bangalah), and it was perhaps 
for this reason that Balban for the first time associated a Deputy- 
Governor with the Governor of Lakhnawati 


1 For the reception of Tatar Khan’s envoys cf Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi, Text, 53, 
Tabaqat-i-Akban (Text Newalkishore Press, 40), Riyaz, Trans 78 

2 The earliest extant coin of the Lakhnawati mint bearing the name of Balban 
is dated 667 or 669 a h (Wright Cat Ind Museum, ii 34) 
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CHAPTER III. 


BENGAL UNDER THE HOUSE OF BALBAN 
1 Sultan Mughisuddin Tughral (c 667-680 a.h=1268-'81 ad) 

Tughral was the last and the greatest of the successful Mamluks 
who had risen from the position of mere house-hold slaves to the 
independent sovereignty of Bengal in the time of Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Balban He possessed all the characteristic virtues of a Turk, 
mdormtable will, reckless bravery, resourcefulness and boundless 
ambition When Sher Khan, the successor of Tatar Khan, died m 
Bengal Tughral was appointed a deputy {naib) of Amin Khan to 
whom the Sultan had granted the province of Bengal perhaps in 
addition to Amm’s own province of Oudh (cir, 667 ah) This 
was, if we are to believe the Tankh~i-Mubai akshain, the only instance 
of the appointment of a Deputy-governor to Bengal by the Sultan 
of Delhi Tughral at the time of his appointment was an untried 
brave, and he had not filled any high office at Court or in the 
imperial household So it was not likely that Tughral was appointed 
straightway, as Baram says, the sole governor of Lakhnawati 
which had foi about a decade enjoyed independent rule under the 
dynasty of Tajuddm Arslan Khan Besides, Balban could not 
wholly Ignore the superior claims of the governor of Oudh to succeed 
to the governorship of Lakhnawati, established by an almost 
uninterrupted usage A cautious statesman as Balban was, he 
perhaps resorted to this new device to put a brake on the ambition 
of the governor of Bengal, a class always prone to rebellion How- 
ever, Lakhnawati again became a province of the Delhi Empire 
m or about 667 A H , as the date of the earliest extent com of Balban 
from the Lakhnawati mint shows Bihar* was separated fiom 
Bengal and placed under an imperial officer, and it remained loyal 
to Delhi even when Bengal was afterwards lost to the Empire 

Amin Khan’s name is retained in the list of governors of Bengal 
rather for the sake of courtesy than for any actual achievement 
of his, of which history knows none, whereas his more energetic 
deputy, enjoying the full confidence of the Sultan, had been through- 
out the de facto ruler of this province Behind the veil of the half- 
informed histonan Baram’s vague references to Tughral’s '^several 

* Vide Monghyr Inscription of Balban dated 677 A H (Bengal, List, p 414, 
quoted by Dr J Horovitz m Epigraphia Indo-Moslemtca, 1909-10, p 113). 
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enterprises” , and “the Qila-i-Tughral” m the neighbourhood of 
Sonargaon, lies concealed an interesting phase of the expansion of 
Muslim power to the modern Fandpur and Dacca districts Tughral 
also looms large in the popular tradition of the neighbouring 
district of Tippera It is said that Ratna-Fa, the founder of the 
present ruling dynasty of Tippera, sought the assistance of Tughral 
m ousting his elder brother Raja Fa from the throne Thereupon 
Tughral invaded the country, placed Ratna-Fa on the throne, and 
gave him the title of Manik in return for the Rajah’s present of a 
precious jewel This tradition read along with the historical fact 
of the enmity of Danuj Rai, the Rai of Sonargaon, and Tughral’s 
impregnable fortress of Narkila (the same as “the Foit of Tughral” 
of Barani, identified with the important Fermgi stronghold of 
Loricol, about 25 miles due south of Dacca^ and about 10 miles 
south-west of Rajabari) — gives us some idea of the formidable 
power built up by Tughral during the eaily years of his career m 
Bengal It is beyond doubt that Tughral dro\e a wedge into the 
heart of the shrinking Hindu kingdom of East Bengal by permanent- 
ly annexing the riveiian tract on both banks of the Padma as far 
as Loricol, where he kept his treasure, family and the State prisoners. 
This extension became known since the time of Barani as ‘Arsah-i- 
Bangala'*, a portion of the bigger geographical unit, Diyai -i-Bangala 
which had till then remained independent 

It was not unlikely that Tughral seized the opportunity of 
establishing a friendly power m Tippera, and thereby tightened his 
grip on the Rai of Sonargaon, who must have now found himself 
between two mill-stones Though we have no positive evidence to 
prove that Tughral occupied Sonargaon, Balban according to 
Barani looked upon Sonargaon as a distinct government, conjoined 
with that of Lakhnawati after the fall of Tughial, and it is a known 
fact that Balban did not subjugate any Hindu territory during 
his Bengal campaign It seems, therefore, that there is considerable 
truth m the tradition lecorded by the Ghataks of Idilpur that 
Chandradvip or the modem Barisal district became the seat of an 
independent Hindu kingdom under one Danuj Rai Kayastha who 
was, we have strong reasons to believe the same person as Danuj 
Rai, the Rai of Sonargaon of the Muslim historians The founder 
of Chandradvip dynasty Sri Dasarath Danuja Madhav, perhaps 
had before Tughral’s time, seized some portions of the heritage of 


* Perhaps identical with “Ba*ng’’ of the coins of Ruknuddm Kaikaus (vide 
JASB N S XVni 410) Balban later on refened to his conquest of 'Arsah-i- 
Bangala' from the rebellious Tughral (Barani Text 93), and adyised Bughra Khan 
to exert himself in the conquest of Diyar-i-Bangala. 
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the Senas in the neighbourhood of Sonargaon, and arrogated to 
himself the titles of the fallen dynasty also Tughral’s aggressions 
in East Bengal, therefoie, must have been at the expense of his 
Hindu Rajah, who later on allied himself with Balban in bringing 
about the fall of Tughral and his fortress of Narkila {Loricol) 
However Tughral's aggressions were not confined to East Bengal, 
he also perhaps extended the boundaiy of the Muslim dominion m 

the Radh tract, and carried laids into the territory of Jajnagar, a 
vague geographical expression, the northern boundary of which 
extended from Chota Nagpur to the Delta of the Bhagirathi, includ- 
ing roughly portions of the Biibhum, Bankura, Burdwan districts 
and the western half of the Hughly district These raids into the 
Jajnagar country brought to Tughial immense booty in treasure 
and elephants, and it is said that Tughral’s first act of rebellion was 
his refusal to send the customary royal share of a fifth of the spoils 
to Delhi 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban could not for some years keep a 
vigilant eye on the affairs of Bengal owing to his preoccupation 
with Mongol invasions in the Punjab He left Delhi for Lahore 

m the sixth year of his reign and had to stay there for more than 
two years There the Sultan had a serious attack of illness, and 
he could not appear in public for several days, and rumour magnified 
his illness into actual death by the time it reached Bengal Tughral 
naturally considered himself absolved from allegiance to Delhi, and 
at once hostilities began between him and Amin Khan, who was 

defeated in a battle outside Lakhnawati (c 674 ah) After his 
return to Delhi, the Sultan tiied diplomatic connivance at all that 
had happened in Bengal during his illness, and wrote a reassuring 

mandate to Tughral asking the latter to celebrate the occasion of 
the Sultan’s recovery from illness in a befitting manner * But 
Tughral had crossed the Rubicon, and he was too self-willed to 
retreat He replied to the Sultan’s foumn by mobilising his army 
and advancing into Bihar He assumed the title of Sultan 
Mughisuddin, and issued coins and read the khutba in his own 
name His Court at Lakhnawati rivalled that of Delhi in power 
and magnificence, and he was more popular with his people, and 
much better seived by them than Sultan Balban, who was more 
feared than loved by his subjects Baram does Tughral bare justice 
in saying “He was profuse m his liberality, so the people of the 
city (q/ Delhi), who had been there, and also the inhabitants of 
that place (Lakhnawati) became very friendly to him. The troops 


Tankh-i-Mubarakshahi. Text. 30-31. 
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and citizens having shaken off all of the Balbani chastisement, joined 
Tughral heart and soul ”* We have it on the authority of Baram 
that Tughral sent largesses even to Delhi, and in Bengal he is 
said to have made a gift of five mounds of gold (about eighteen 

seers in Persian weight) for the maintenance of an establishment 
of Darwishes in Bengal, whose leadei was aftei wards executed by 
Balkan Tughral was, as subsequent events show, popular with 
all classes of his people, Hindu and Muslim alike, and this was not 

due to his liberality alone but to his other kingly virtues as well 

His people followed his fortune through thick and thin, and none 
voluntarily betrayed him In short Balban was now at war not 
with an individual lebel but with a whole province, and this accounts 
for the repeated failures of the imperial armies against Bengal, and 
the Sultan’s own difficulties in subduing Tughral 

Sultan Balban lost his sleep and appetite — as Baram says — 
when the news of Tughial's assumption of sovereignty in Bengal 
reached him There was at that time no large standing army of 

the Delhi Sultans, but only feudal and provincial levies to meet 
the emergency of war The first expedition against Tughral started 
from Oudh, perhaps not earlier than January, 1278 a d (cir middle of 
676 ah), under Malik Turmati governor of Oudh and Commander- 
m-Chief of the expedition, swelled by the contingents of Tamar 
Khan Shamsi and Malik Tajuddin, son of Malik Katlagh Khan 
Shamsi After crossing the river Sarju, the imperialists avdanced 
by way of Tirhut till their progress was arrested by the Bengal 
army somewhere between Tirhut and Lakhnawati Tughral's array 

though perhaps weak in cavalry was numerically superior to the 
imperialists, and it was too formidable to be attacked on account 
of a large numbei of elephants and hosts of paiks (Hindu foot 
soldiers) The two armies encamped facing each other for a pretty 
long time, and in the meanwhile Tughral spent money lavishly in 
secretly winning over many officers in the enemy camp At last 
when the two armies joined battle, the Hindustanis (perhaps the 
troops of the two Shamsi nobles) kept themselves on one side; 
and a disatrous defeat befell Malik Turmati During their flight 
the imperialists were helplessly plundered by the Hindus, and a 
large number of them, in fear of the terrible punishment of the 
Sultan that awaited them at home, preferred to accompany Tughral 
to Lakhnawati Fatuh-iis-Salaiin says that Sultan Balban had poor 
Turmati treacherously seized by his emissaries at the time of hunting 
and gibbelted him on the gate-way of the city of Oudh (T 161). 

“Another army was sent next year” (cir 677 a.d), says Barani, 


* Tarikh~i-Firuzihah, Barani, text. 83. 
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“under a new Comnaander,” who too was defeated by Tughral 
Tankh-i-Mubarakshahi gives the name of the general as Mahk 
Shihabuddin, Governor of Oudh whereas Fatuh-us-Salatw calls him 
Bahadur, the most esteemed (mahatmam) slave of the Sultan, who 
was ordered to march from Delhi The latter book gives a glowing 
description of the battle between him and Tughral Bahadu’’ took 
the same road to Lakhnawati by way Tirhut, and again Tughral 
gave him battle on his frontier Bahadur had promised to the 
Sultan to bring Tughral alive, and to fulfil it he fought with desperate 
valour But a division of the imperial army broke and fled duiing 
the critical hour of fight, and Bahadur too retired discomfitted It 
IS said that the Sultan thought of putting this \anquished general 
too to death, but he was dissuaded from his fierce resolve by his 
courtiers There remained now no other alternative for the Sultan 
but to take the field against the rebel in person 

Barani tells us without giving any dates that the Bengal 
campaigns necessitated the Sultan’s absence from Delhi for thiee 
years We have an indirect archaeological evidence that the Sultan 
and his Amirs must have leturned to the capital not later than the 
beginning of the years 681 AH* (cir June, 1282 4h) Of these 
three years one was occupied fully with Balban’s vast preparations, 
and the other two in actual campaigns in Bengal Filled with shame 
and anger, and his life embittered by the repeated failure of his 
armies, the Suhan prepared himself as it were for his journey’s end 
He kept his design carefully concealed, and though his objective 
was Lakhnawati, he left Delhi under the pretence of a hunting 
excursion and marched northward for Samana and Sanam His 
eldest son, who held the fief of Multan, was appointed to the 
supreme command in the case of Mongol invasions, and all the fief- 
holders north of the Delhi province were to serve under the Prince 
(October-November, 1279 678 ah) He placed the whole 

administration of the imperial capital under the charge of Malik-ul- 
Umara, the Kotwal of Delhi,' whom the Sultan appointed his naib, 
Bughra Khan, the youngest son of the Sultan, was relieved of his 
charge of Samana and Sanam and directed to bring up the rear 
of the expeditionary force He then crossed into the Doab (begm- 


* Bdrani Text '‘‘ba’d seh ial” 107; Riyaz Text 84 
At Garh-Mukteswar (U P ), a mosque was built during the gavernorship of 
Bekturs as-Sultam in the middle of Rabi’l 682 4 H This Bek-tuis was undoubtedly 
Malik Bek-turs the Commander of the vanguard of Balban’s army which surprised 
Tughral on the borders of Jajnagar So this man must have been m charge of 
Garh-Mukteswar after his return from Bengal, and at least a year before the 
completion of the mosque (Vide Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1913-14, 29) 
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mng of January, 1280), and having collected “all the foices of the 
neighbourhood” along his route, he entered Oudh (March, 1280), 
which was made the rendezvous of the expeditionary army and the 
fleet The Sultan had already ordered the construction of a fleet 
of boats on the Jamuna and the Ganges, and swelled into an 
immense size by fresh requisitions during its passage down the 
Ganges, this flotilla now stood ready to co-operate with the land 
forces The Sultan ordered a general levy in Oudh, and two lakhs 
of men including, cavalry, infantry, paths (Hindu footment), Danaks, 
Kahars, Kiwam ('?), Khud-aspah (irregulars with their own horses), 
Tir-zan (archers), Ghulams, Chakars (servants), Saudagars 
(merchants) and Bazatis (dealers m the camp bazar) — were enlisted 
{dar qalam amad) * To these two lakhs must be added about a 
lakh more perhaps which had already assembled during the Sultan’s 
march from Samana to Oudh Such a large army never assembled 
either before or after, under the banner of any Muslim emperor of 
Delhi except for Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq’s mad project of the 
conquest of Khorasan His preparations were on a scale sufficient 
to crush the whole province of Bengal under the sheer weight of 
numbers 

Meanwhile, Tughral had advanced with his fleet of war-boats 
to the mouth of the river Sarju, more with a view to watching the 
movements of the imperialists than to offering fight In spite of the 
lateness of the season Sultan Balban started from Oudh with the mam 
army, and Bughra Khan was left behind to bring up the rear When 
the Sultan crossed the Sarju undisputed, Tughral sailed away for 
Lakhnawati In the meantime the rains began (June, 1280), but 
the Sultan pushed forward, callous to the loss and sufferings of his 
troops The fleet of boats (bajraha) was to keep in touch with the 
land forces, which, however, could advance very slowly on account 
of mud and showers, through the low-lying country Tughral decided 
on the strategy of avoiding any pitched battle with the superior 
army of the Sultan, or presenting to the enemy any decisive point 
of attack As he could not hope to defend Lakhnawati, he evacuated 
it completely, and the more respectable section of its civil popula- 
tion also accompanied him to escape the barbarous ferocity of the 
Sultan Tughral, says Barani, “took the road to Jajnagar, and 
halted at a dry place, one day’s journey from Lakhnawati,” which 
was apparently on the other side of the Ganges, and somewhere 
near about the high embanked road of ‘Iwaz connecting Lakhnawati 
and Lakhnor (Nagar) m the Birbhum district When Balban 
arrived within thirty or forty has of Lakhnawati Tughral resumed 


♦ TF. Baram, 86. 
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hi s retreat in the direction of Jajnagai (Orissa and not Tipperah) 
Balban did not reach Lakhnawati perhaps before the middle of 
August 1280 A D , and he halted there for sometime for “aiming 
and reorganising his forces” perhaps till the end of the rams (middle 
of September, 1280) He reserved the punishment of the city to 
a future occasion, and appointed Baram’s maternal grandfather, 
Sipah Salar Hishamuddm, the Sahana (Commandant) of Lakhna- 
wati with directions to send on to the Sultan’s camp three or four 
times a week full particulars of the news that might be ariiving 
from Delhi, — another proof of the Sultan’s grim resolve not to 
return to Lakhnawati whatsoever might happen until he had finished 
the alfaii of Tughral 

Sultan Ghiyasuddm Balban waged two campaigns against 
Tughral, one was after the rainy season of 1280 A D , and the 
other after that of 1281 AD His army passed the rainy season 
of 1281 at a place far away from Lakhnawati, perhaps in the vicinity 
of Sonargaon, and at a short distance from the Qila-i-Tughral 
(Narkila or Loricol of Rennell) When Balban and Rai Danuj 
concerted a plan of joint action against Tughral, Tughral gave both 
of them the slip again, taking the road to Jajnagar (where he at 
this time really meant to take shelter) Tughral’s first retreat m 
the direction of Jajnagar (September, 1279) had been a mere bluff' 
to divert Balban’s attention from the fort of Narkila, where he 
had kept his owm family and those of his followers, as well as the 
accumulated treasure of years From Sonargaon Balban made a 
forced “march of seventy or eighty kos and arrived on the frontiers 
of Jajnagar” — a statement of Baiani that has given rise to a keen 
controversy among modern writers regarding the identification of 
Jajnagar with modern Tipperah, and some of them make Tughral 
wandei about in the jungles of Madhupur ' We must remember 
that the historian Ziauddin Barani was a mere boy when he heard 
the story of Balban’s Bengal campaigns from his maternal grand- 
father, a person having no first-hand knowledge of events except 
what happened at Lakhnawati And Baram was an old man of 

failing memory when he sat down to write his history, and complete 
it about eighty years aftei the event (in 758 ah) Though he 
has jumbled together events of two different campaigns, he had left 
enough clear hints to us to reconstruct with tolerable certainty the 
story of Balban’s campaigns in Bengal. 

Baram says, “The Sultan many times declared in pubhc to his 
troops T have put half the empire of Delhi at stake for the pursuit 
of Tughral; if he would sit down on the sea {dar danya khwahid 
nashast), I will pursue him, and so long as I do not pour forth 
his blood and that of his associates, I shall not turn towards Delhi, 
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or even utter the name of Delhi.’ The people of the army, who 
understood the temper of the Sultan, and knew well the seriousness 
of his resolution despaired of* ever returning , and many of the 
people sent from the camp to then* homes their last testaments 
The people of the city of Delhi and those of the camp became 
afflicted and vexed on account of the separation of friends from 
one another, and from both sides passed letters of separation (last 
faiewell ') thiough the hands of corn-dealers and messengers.” 

This implacable resolve of the Sultan, and his apprehension of 
Tughral’s escaping by water clearly indicate the state of the Sultan’s 
mind after the failure of his first campaign and also perhaps its 
being inflamed by the news of Tughral’s presence at Narkila from 
which the rebel could sail down to the limitless sea This despair 
of his troops could have had no meaning when they first started 
from Lakhnawati m pursuit of Tughral in the direction of Jajnagar ; 
and their separation from their friends left behind m the city of 
Lakhnawati suggests the picture of Balban’s camp during an idle 
season, and far away from Lakhnawati It was from this camp 
that after full twelve months (c September, 1280 AD), “the Sultan 
marched with all speed, and m a few days arrived ‘on the frontiers 
of Sonaigaon’ ” (not at Sonargaon) 

Though the Muslim historians would have us believe that it 
was the Rai Danuj of Sonargaon who sought the interview, circum- 
stantial evidence makes it clear that it was the Sultan who sought 
it, he having greater need of the Rai’s help than the Rai had of the 
Sultan’s favour The Sultan had to yield to the Rai’s insistence 
on a point of honour , mz , that at the interview the Sultan should 
receive the Rai standing up from his throne One of the Amirs of 
the Court, Malik Bar-bak Bekturs suggested an ingenious compro- 
mise not without an element of honour However, when Rai Danu] 
entered the Sultan’s presnence, the Sultan rose up and let loose a 
hawk (Shtkrah) upon a bud, and thus complied with the condition 
of the Rajah , whereas those who were not m the know of the trick 
took it to be doing no honour to an infidel but an accidental standup 
for hawking ' The Rai entered into an agieement {‘ahad-ndmah) 
With the Sultan to the effect that “the Rai would be answerable 
for Tughral if he would take up his position on water or land, or 
fly by way of water or conceal himself in the water ” On the whole 
it appears that Rai Danuj undertook to watch the Brahmaputra 
and the Padma lower down Narkila, and also other riverways and 


* Here the printed text (p 88) has “nau umed” (fresh hope ,) which is 
evidently a slip , I take the reading m Elliot & Dowsoii, IH 117 
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islands while the Sultan’s army would march upon the stronghold 
of Tughral from the land-side. But everything ended in smoke on 
account of the vigilance of Tughral. Having found out that his 
retreat eastward or southward was cut off by the enmity of the 
Rai, Tughral apparently evacuated Narkila before his enemies had 
any suspicion of his movement. Barani says that the Sultan 
covered seventy kos by successive marches and arrived on the 
frontiers of Jaj-nagar (from the neighbourhood of Sonargaon) . 
This inaccuracy of distance in Barani’s history has proved embarrass- 
ing to historians,* who could not decide in which way the Sultan 
marched However, this time Tughral really took the road to 
Jajnagar with his whole army, treasure, harem, and maid-servants 
It IS vain to speculate on the route of Tughral’s retreat in the 
absence of any definite information Balban detached a division of 
his army, seven to eight thousand strong, under Malik Bekturs, who 
was instructed to march in advance to a distance of ten or twelve 
kos from the mam army, and send out small parties of scouts in all 
directions to secure intelligence In this manner the imperial array 
continued its march m the direction of the Jajnagar territory. 
One day a party of Malik Bekturs’s scouts who had gone to a 
distance of ten or twelve kos fell m with some merchants returning 
to their villages Malik Sher-andaz, the commander of the scouts, 
seized these persons on the suspicion that they were possibly 
returning from the camp of Tughral, and cut off the heads of two 
of them straightway This act terrified the rest so much that they 
gave out the whereabouts of Tughral’s army which was encamped 
at a distance of half a kos on the bank of a nver Malik Sher-andaz 
and his desperadoes rode cautiously forward and found Tughral’s 
men drinking wine and singing ; the elephants browsingj on the 
branches of trees and the horses and cattle out grazing. They 
recklessly made a rush at the camp with drawn swords shouting 


* Blochmann remarks that references to Jaj-nagar in the Tabaqai-i-Na»trt 
and Barani’s Tcutkh-i-Firuzshahi make us believe that either there w^re two 
Jsj-nagars one in Orissa and the other in Tippera “or to assume that there was 
in reality me Jajnagar bordering on south-western Bengal and that Baram 
in the above passage wrote Sonargaon for Satgaon, which would remove all difB- 
culties ’’ {"XASB 1873, Pt I, 339) Bamerjee satisfactorily disposed of this 
imaginary Jajnagar beyond the Brahmaputra, Bangalar-lhhca, IT, 69-71), We do 
not think Barani committed any mistake of Sonargaon /or Satgaon Details m 
Barani clearly show that Balban after having marched for 70 bni vas still at a 
considerable distance from the boundaries of Jajnagar, a general name for the whole 
Uf the tract, south of the then known Muslim dominion in Bengal , and Satgaon 
became a part of the Muslim territory about twenty yeais after. 
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for Tughral The surprise was complete , Tughral and his com- 
panions thought that the whole army of the Sultan was upon them. 
Tughral attempted to swim across the river m front of his camp , 
but one man wounded him with an arrow and another cut off his 
head. 

Thus Pate dealt her cruellest blow to Sultan Mughisuddin 
Tughial, whose achievements as a soldier and ruler posterity must 
admire. Sultan Balban returned with a huge amount of booty and 
a large number of prisoners, and entered Lakhnawati m triumph 
The great bazar of Lakhnawati, more than a kos m length, was 
turned into an avenue of gallows from which were hanged “the 
sons, sons-in-law, karddrs (ministers) , shughal-ddrs (high officials) , 
favourite ghvldms (Mamluks), SOfr-lashkars (army officers), Jdn- 
ddrs (Body-guards) , Stldhddrs (Armour-bearers) , and famous Paiks 
of Tughral ’’ Those piisoners of war who belonged to Delhi and 
its neighbourhood were sorted out to receive a similar punishment 
at Delhi, for reading a lesson to their near and dear ones Balban’s 
ferocious barbarity disgusted even his own followers, who thought 
that the days of the Sultan were drawing to an end 

The Sultan stayed for some time at Lakhnawati to re-organise 
the administration of the country, which he made over as an 
appanage to his youngest son, Bughra Khan, granting him the 
piivileges of using the umbrella, dur-bash and other insignia of 
royalty One day in a private meeting he administered an oath to 
Bughra Khan that he should hereafter exert himself m conquering 
dtydr-t-Bwngdla, and establishing his own authority therein firmly . 
that he should not drink wine or idle away his time in childish 
amusements “Bemember, my son,” continued the Sultan, “what 
amount of blood I have drunk in subduing iqhm-i-Lakhna'ujaft and 
‘ Arsah-t-Bangdla, and for the sake of the durability of (the govern- 
ment of) this country T have acted like a Pharaoh and hangted 
people from gallows But I know as soon as I shall travel away 
five or six stages fiom Lakhnawati in the direction of Delhi, you 
will plunge yourself in voluptuous pleasures and merriment ” 

The imperial entourage left Lakhnawati probably m April, 1283, 
proceeded through Oudh and Badayun, and reached Delhi after an 
absence of three years Within four years the Sultan realised to 
his utter mortification that his own son, Bughra Khan, ivas not a 
whit less ungrateful than the rebellious Tughral, and that he had 
laboured in vain to subject Bengal to the imperial sway of Delhi 
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II General, features of the History of the House of 
Balban in Bengal, (1286 to 1328 ad) 

Perhaps the most notable feature of this period of the history 
of Bengal is the absence of any contemporary written chronicle 
The only materials available to the historian are indistinct and worn 
out coin-legends and a few inscriptions of some of the rulers of the 
House of Balban Numismatists wage war over the read'mg of 
dates and names on these old coins 

The history of the Muslim principality of T,akhnawati emerges 
at the close of this period as the history of Bengal proper with its 
well-defined divisions, Lakhnawati, Satgaon, Sonargaon and Chat- 
gaon (Chittagong) It also becomes clear that Sonargaon, the 
capital of Rang or East Bengal, became at this time invariably 
the stepping stone to the throne of Lakhnawati , and the eastern 
capital outshone in power, wealth and grandeur the historic capital 
of Lakhnawati “The period was,” says Mr Stapleton, “onn of 
a£.Lmt L.expansion o fJMusahaan dommio a-w-BeTipab and the adjacent 
countries ” ^ This expansion was due to several causes After the 
overthrow of the ascendancy of the Mamluk Turks by the Khiljis 
(accession of Sultan Jalaluddin Khilji , Muharram 689 AH; 
Mubarakshahi , Text 59) , the genuine Turks who hated the Khiljis 
as upstart plebeians migiated perhaps m large numbers to far off 
Bengal whose rulers took pride in calling themselves “Rulers of 
Turks and Persians ” Secondly, Bengal enjoyed a faiily long respite 
from the aggressive Kliilp and Tughlaq imperialism which latter 
overwhelmed Bengal only for a time m the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century Therefore the rulers of the House of Balban 
in Bengal, finding no scope for warlike enterprises westward, con- 
centrated their energy and resources m subduing the small Hindu 
principalities which till then were holding their own against Muslim 
domination Unlruly spirits from the upcountry, particularly the 
adherents of the House of Balban, naturally found a more congenial 
home in Bengal To these were added the Ghnzts and Aviliyds of 
Islam, who from this time onward were to play an increiasingly 
important role in the history of this country 

Mr Stapleton remarks that “the presence of numerous ‘saints’ 
and ‘ghazis’ at this time might even have been due to some definite 
policy” on the part of the Delhi Sultans intent on the annexation 
of Bengal But it is an altogether unwarranted surmise These 
warrior-saints of Mediaeval Bengal were the Knights-Templars of 


JASB New Senes, Vo! XVIII, 1939, p 411. 
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Islam with a cleaner record of morality, and also of loyalty to the 
temporal power than those of the Cross in Mediaeval Europe If 
the popular Muslim tradition regarding the destruction of Gaur 
Govinda or Sylhet, and the Pandu Rajah of Ilughly-Pandua contains 
any historical truth, it must, however, be admitted th^t'-' these 
saints surrounded by a horde of less scrupulous fol!owi|fs used to 
enter the territory of the Hindu Rajahs as “squatters” on some pretext 
or other Then they would bring down the regular army of the 
Mushm state upon these infidel kings to punish them for infringing 
the rights of Musalmans ' Alluding to the well-known clemency of 
Sultan Jalaluddin Khilji who had deported boat-loads of Thugs 
about one thousand in number to Bengal to avoid spilling Musalman 
blood, Mr Stapleton says, “The easiest way for the Sultans of 
Bengal to nulhfy such a whole-sale deportation was to enrol 

these men in a ‘Foreign Legion’ and utilise them in warring against 
the infidel on the frontiers of Bengal ” (Ihid , tilS) . 

The Balbani regime in Bengal ivas not only a peiiod of expansion 
but one of consolidation as well It was during this time that the 
saints of Islam who excelled the Hindu priesthood and monks in 
active piety, energy and foresight, began proselytising on a wide 
scale not so much by force as by the fervour of their faith and their 
exemplary character They lived and preached among the low 
class Hindus then as ever in the grip of superstition and social 
repression These new converts m rural areas became a source of 
additional strength to the Mushm Government About a century 
after the military and political conquest of Bengal, there began the 
process of the moral and spiritual conquest of the land through 
ihe efforts of the Mushm religious fiatermties that now ainse in 
every coiner By destroying temples and monasteries the Mushm 
warriors of earlier times had only appropiiated their gold and silver; 
but the sword could not silence history, nor carry off their immortal 
spiritual treasure wherein lay rooted Hindu idolatry and Hindu 
nationalism The ‘saints’ of Islam completed the process of conquest, 
moral and spiritual, by establishing darqnhs and khdnqahs deliber- 
ately on the sites of these ruined places of Hindu and Buddhist 
worship This served a double puipose of preventing the revival of 
these places of heathen sanctity, and later on, of installing them- 
selves as the guardian deities with tales of pious fiaud invented by 
popular imagmation Hindus who had been accustomed for 
centuries to venerate these places gradually forgot their past history, 
and easily transferred their allegiance to the pits and qhatis The 
result of this rajyprochetnent in the domain of faith ultimately created 
a more tolerant atmosphere which kept the Hindus indifferent to 
their political destiny. It prepared the ground for the further 
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inroad of Islam into Hindu society, particularly among the lower 
classes who were gradually won over by an assiduous and persistent 
propaganda regarding the miracles of these saints and ghazis, which 
were m many cases taken over in toto from old Hindu and Buddhist 
legends. Perhaps the most notable example of the invasion of the 
sites of Hindu worship by Muslim saints is the transformation of 
the Snngi-Risht-kund into the Makhdum-kund at Rajgir, and the 
translation of the miracle-working Buddha of the Deva-datta legend 
into a venerable Muslim saint, Makhdum Sahib. We shall elsewhere 
discuss in detail the process of the spiritual conquest of Bengal by 
Auliyas and lesser saints whose tombs and dsthanas lie scattered 
over the land * 


III Sultan Nashiuddin (Bughra) and his successors 

Prince Nasiruddm Mahmud Bughra Khan, the founder of the 
line of the so-called Balbani Kings of Bengal, started his career as 
the Governor of Santana (in modem Patiala State), and held that 
office till c 679 a h He accompanied his father to Lakhnawati as 
the commander of the rear of the imperial army in 680 A h 1282 a d., 
and was left behind as the Governor of Lakhnawati after the bloody 
suppression of the revolt of Tughral The Prinde had given no 
proof of capacity in early life He was a slow-witted man, having 
neither eyes nor ears to take a lesson from things that happened 
around him It is said that Sultan Balban appointed two nobles, 
each bearmg the name of Firuz as advisers to his son , one was of 
Delhi, a Khilji of ripe judgment (jarkuvdah-rui) ; and the other was 
from Koh-Jud, a valliant soldier, “seizer of realms” {kishwar-kashd) , 
who were enj’oined to give good advice to the Prince “if he would in 
that country commit any fault” The Sultan on the eve of bidding 
farewell to his son, is said to have left some “Instructions” in writing 
for Biighia Khan, and concluded with a sad confession of despair, 
“I know that whatever principles of government I may enforce on 
this son of mine, he, through his devotion to pleasure, will disregard 
them ” 


* This process was continued — perhaps it still continues The following passage 
quoted from a learned Muslim historian of the last century gives us a glimpse of the 
state of things in early times “In former days, wandering Faqirs and poor Muham- 
madans came to Chatgaon district, and built opjiosite to Hmdu shrines and Magh 
temples false graves declaring that these were the burial places of the famous 
saints Bayazid Bistami and Abdul Qadir Gilani, who never put their feet on these 
eho?^ of infidehty*^* {T&t^kh~v-Chdtgd7n^ Maulvi Hamiduddiin Khan , Calcutta, 
1873, p 17) 
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However, Bughra Khan ruled the province oi Bengal for about 
SIX years, from the middle of 680 to that of 686 a h, (c. 1281'87 ad) 
till his fathci’s death This ease-loving son of Balban found his 
paradise of pleasure and care-free life at Lakhnawati , his authority, 
however, was upheld in the province by his clever and valiant 
lieutenants, who seemed to have been carrying out durmg this time 
Balban’s instruction to his son to conquer ‘arsa-i-Bangdla (Satgaon 
territory) , and iqlim-i-Bangdla (Sonargaon region) which had only 
been partially occupied before Towards the close of his father’s 
reign Bughra was disturbed m his repose when he was summoned 
to Delhi (c middle of 1286 ad) Balban’s eldest son and Heir- 
Apparent to the throne of Delhi, Muhammad Sultan, had been killed 
in a fight with the infidel Mongols somewheie between Lahore and 
Dipalpur (Multan district) on the 3rd Zilhi]]ah 683 a h (10 Feb. 
1285) . So the Sultan wanted Bughra Khan to stay at Court and 
assume the imperial robe after his death which was fast approaching. 
The unworthy son passed two months at Delhi m indecision, and at last 
fled from the prospects of an empire to his own viceroyalty of Bengal. 
The Sultan died a few months after (686 a h c. July, 1287) having 
settled the succession on his minor grandson Kai-Khusni (son of 
Khan-i-Shahid) But the crafty and ambitious wazir, Nizamuddin, 
with an ulterior design of usurping the government, set aside 
Balban 's nominee and raised Kaiqubad (eldest son of Bughra Khan, 
aged only eighteen) to the throne (686 a.h c July 1287) . Bughra 
Khan observed ceremonial mourning for his father’s death for seven 
days* at Lakhnawati, and at the close of the week assumed the 
title, of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud (c last months of 686 A h 
September 1287) Meanwhile Nizamuddin initiated young Kaiqubad 
(who had been biought up by Balban m a puritanical atmosphere 
carefully shielded from evil influences) — into the path of vice wdth 
the object of bringing about the puppet Sultan’s ruin, physical and 
moral. After six months Sultan Kaiqubad took up his residence 
in his fairy palace at Kilukhari. now a village three miles from 
Humajnin’s Tomb. It is said that there passed a long correspond- 
ence between father and son , and when words of advice were of 
no avail, Sultan Nasiruddm decided to march upon Delhi and seize 
the throne With a large army Nasiruddin entered the imperial 
province of Bihar and proceeded north-westward to occupy Oudh 
in the beginning of 687 ah (o. Feb. 1288) This news having 
reached Sultan Kaiqubad at Kilukhari, the imperial array began its 


Fuiuh-ns-Salisttn, p 183, 
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eastward march m the middle of the month of Rabi I 687 a.h.^ 
(Apiil, 1288) 

The poet Amir Khusiu accompanied this expedition, and at the 
request of Sultan Kaiqubad wrote a historical poem, Qndn-us- 
Sadain (completed in Ramzan 688, Septembei, 1289), nairating 
the course of events that culminated in the pathetic scene of the 
meeting of Nasiruddin and Kaiqubad on the plains of Ajodhya in 
the lainy season of 1288 a d All later medieval historians have based 
their account of this episode on the nairative of Amu Khusiu, who 
said about his poem shaan nist hamdh rust dst (no poetry but all 
tiue facts) The story briefly told runs as follows 

The impeiial army marched by way of Tilpat and thence down 
the southern bank of the Jarauna possibly as far as Korah (modern 
Pathepui) Somewhere near it the Jamuna was crossed and 
Kaiqubad encamped at an unidentified place, Jaipur, in the lower 
Doab From Jaipur an advance divi^,ion was ordered forward 
under Malik Baq-baq Bdrbak who was later ]omed by Khan-t-Iwdz 
Bafibak arrived within six kos of the Ghaggar iiver The Bengal 
army was encamped on the other side of the Sarju river, opposite 
the city of A]odhya It is said that Sultan Nasiruddin sent an 
envoy to Barbak, and later another with a letter to Sultan Kaiqubad, 
who had m the meanwhile crossed the Ganges and entered the 
frontiers of Oudh According to Futuh-us-Salatin Sultan Nasirud- 
din and Kaiqubad were both eager for a compromise and meeting 
one another , Isami, the author of Futuh-usSulaiin, says more about 
the Bengal camp than Khusru, though not known on what authority 
He tells us 

(Sultan Nasiruddin said unto himself) , “Surely the son of the 
devil must have brought me here — I who come here with an evil 
design against my own son ” At last there was peace between the 
two Prince Kai-kaus, son of Nasiruddin, went to do homage to 
his elder brother with many presents Kaiqubad sent his own son, 
Kaimuis, a baby m arms with his minister to the presence of his 
father Old Nasiruddin forgot himself at the sight of his grandson, 
and fondled the baby prince without taking any notice of the Delhi 
wazir and Kaiqiibad’s presents for some time The Bengal Sultan 
himself expressed his wish to see his son even under the hard 
conditions imposed by Kaiqubad’s evil genius, Malik Nizamuddin 


^ Cowell published a masterly analysis of QiTan-us-Sadam ns early a'? 19G0 
(JASB 1860 , pp 225-3^) He is 'wrong in a<;suTnii\g that Rahi T mentioned m 
the text was of the year 686, which should be 687 Amir IChusni doe'J not give 
enough topography for constructing the narrative of the journey of Kaiqubad. 
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One afternoon Sultan Nasiiuddm crossed the river Sarju to 
intei-view Ins son who was then seated high on the imperial masnad 
But when father and son came within sight of each other, one was 
eager to leap out of the boat, and the other down from the throne 
Kaiqubad ran barefooted to his father and was about to fall at his 
feet when the weeping father caught him in his embrace. Sultan 
Kaiqubad begged of his fathr to take his seat on the throne ; 
whereas Nasiruddin insisted that his son should not deprive him of 
the pleasure of conducting Kaiqubad to the imperial throne and 
crowning him as became a father and the first grandee of the 
Empire. Nasiruddin solemnly led his son to the throne, and after 
having placed him on the inasnad, he himself stood before the throne 
with folded hands. After obeying his father’s impiortunity, the 
Sultan came down from the throne at once, and all the Amirs 
scattered gold and jewels upon the heads of the two Badshahs, 
father and son People who were waiting outside weie allowed to 
scramble for the offerings of nisdr A few days after Nasiruddin 
paid his farewell visit to Sultan Kaiqubad and gave him in public 
much good advice, recommending Malik Nizamuddm and 
Quamuddin to his son’s special favour. At the time of his departure 
Nasiruddin whispered into his ears to put these two nobles to death 
at the first opportunity Both the Sultans broke up their camps 
and started for their respective capitals during the rams 

From the political point of view the independence of Bengal 
was recognised by the Delhi Sultanate Nasiruddin evacuated the 
territory of Oudh which was made over to Khan Jahiin HJatim Khan, 
an Amir of Kaiqubad But Nasiruddin retained the province of 
Bihar and appointed Finiz Aitigin, the Boyal (Balbani ?) Mamluk 
as its govemoi Sultan Kaiqubad administered poison to Malik 
Nizamuddm about six months after ivith fatal consequences to 
himself. The young Sultan had lived his brief tenure of life too 
fast and died a miserable death at the hands of the Khiljis on the 
19th of Muharram. 689 {Mtibarakshahi, p. 59) Kaimurs, a mere 
child was placed on the throne (a few days before the murder of 
his ailing father) with the title of Sultan Shamsuddin, but cruelly 
put to death by Arkali Khan (son of Jalaluddin Firuz Khilji) after 
.a nominal reign of three months and a few days^ Thus the Delhi 

r Mvbarakshahi, p 81 It la rather strange that the author names the son 
of Kaiqubad as Sultan Shamsuddin Katkaia, and the editor of the text does not 
notice the mistahe 

Barani, Isami and Amir Khusru mention only one son of Kaiqubad and he 

10 
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branch of the House of Balban was destroyed, and the Sultanate of 
Delhi passed away for ever from the aiistocratic Mamluks of 
genuine Turkish extraction to men of the mixed breed of Turkoman 
Khiljis and half-breed Tughlaqs ^ 

The news of the tragic end of his son and grandson perhaps 
reached Sultan Nasiruddm Mahmud by the middle of the year 
689 A H , about two months after the accession of Sultan Jalaluddin 
Firuzshdh Khilji at Delhi (Rabi II, 689, c. April 1290 ad). The 
reaction was sad upon the old Sultan He discarded the insignia of 
royalty, probably out of sheer disgust for life and not from any fear 
of the Khilji Sultan of Delhi as Riyaz suggests This happened 
perhaps towards the close of the year 689 ah as the upward limit 
of the reign of his son and successor Ruknuddin Kaiqaus comes 
up to the year 690 by numismatic evidence It is not known how 
long Nasiruddm lived after his abdication , at any rate it is reason- 
able to hold that he died befoie the usurpation of the masnad of 
Lakhnawati by Sultan Shamsuddm Firuz Shah of Delhi (cir 701 a h 
September 1301 ad) 

The character of Sultan Nasiruddm Mahmud reveals itself by 
the words of advice he gave to his son Kaiqubad, and also through 
Balban’s remarks about him recorded in the pages of Barani He 
was wise in counsel, weak in action, and unaggressive by tempera- 
ment. Though there was nothing to admire in him, his was a love- 
able and genial personality, strong in humane virtues He reigned 
rather than ruled the kingdom of Bengal , but he enjoyed throughout 
the esteem of his nobles and popularity with his subjects in the land 
of his adoption 


IV Rbigtx of Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikaus 
(c 690-701 AH ; 1291-1301 ad) 

Kaikaus, the only surviving progeny of the Bengal branch of the 
House of Balban claiming descent from Sultan Nasiruddm Mahmud, 
was raised to the throne of Lakhnawati perhaps after the abdication 
of his father m 690 a h He must have been at this time hardly 
out of his teens The earliest evidence of his rule is a silver coin 
minted at Lakhnawati “out of the spoils of Bengal” bearing the date 


IS K/rnmiri (Ftnissshahi, p 126) The dates, ffiven by Muharakshahi seem to be 
correct Rtyaz’s date, “end of the year 689 ah” for the murder of Kaiqubad is 
absolutely wrong (Text p 88) 
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690 A H The uninterrupted coinage of Kaikaus from the same 
mint down to 698 a h at least, and three inscriptions of the same 
rulei coveiing the same period, prove beyond doubt that Sultan 
Ruknuddin Kaikaus was acknowledged as the suzerain of Bihar and 
Bengal for a period of eight years if not longer The independent 
Sultanate of Bengal had split up during his father’s time into four 
big governorships — Bihar, Satgam (Saptagrsam) . Bang and Devkot 
These frontier marches fenced in the territory of Lakhnawati (in- 
cluding Radh) wheie a mild ruler might reign in peace if he could 
hold the balance even among his Wardens of the Marches Tradi- 
tions of local independence had become rooted deep in the soil for 
centuries, cut up as Bengal then was (as it is even now) into self- 
contained regions each having for its natural boundaries rivers as 
big as those that marked the boundaries of medieval European States 
After the extinction of petty Rindu principalities these traditions 
were inherited by their Muslim masters, when they forgot their 
common dangers as well as the common racial and religious patriot- 
ism that had given them victory at the initial stage of conquest. 
These centrifugal tendencies were becoming gradually manifest in 
the first decade of the fourteenth century till the whole country 
was turned into a veritable Bulghak-pur m the days of the Bara 
Bhuinyas in the last quarter of the sixteenth century 

Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikaus maintained his hold well over^a. 
number of feudatoiies, among whom Malik Firuz Aitigm theTMamluk 
was the most powerful. The Lakhisarai (Monghyr district) ins- 
cription of Kaikaus, dated Muharram 697 A h (October 1297) 
lecords the building of a Jama’ mosque by Ziauddm Ulugh Khan, 
the deputy-governor of the great Khan Ikhtyaruddin Firuz Aitigin 
as-Sultdni, and gives the title and descent of the sovereign as 
“Kaikaus, Sultan bin sultan bin sultan ” The Devkot inscription 
of the same ruler also exactly of the same date (Muhairam, 697 a.h.) , 
commemorates the construction of a mosque at Devkot (the first 
capital of Islam in Bengal) This mosque was built, says the 
inscription, in the reign of Sult&n-us-salatin Kaikaus Shah, son of 
Mahmud, son of a Sultan — under orders of Shihab-uddin Zafar Khan 
Bahram Aitigm as-Sultdni (royal Mamluk) An Arabic inscription 
of another Zafar Khan (Tnbeni, Satganw , dated 698 ah) tells us 
that “in the reign of Sultan-us-saLatin Kaikaus whose govern- 

ment has revived the memory of all the assemblies of Jamshed's 
time, . Zafar Khan, the lion of lions ” built a Madrasa to 
propagate Islamic learning in the Satganw terntory, which like the 
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Soniarganw region was in the process of conquest and annexation 
duiing this time.^ 

The reign of Sultan Ruknuddm Kaikaus (c 690-701 ah) in 
Bengal synchronises roughly with the reign of Sultan Jalaluddin 
Khilp and the early years of Alauddin’s reign (695-715 ah) 
About this time the mighty Ahom King, Sukhampha (1293- 
1322 ah) was fast consolidating his hold on Assam, and the 
Hindu chiefs of Tirhut were still maintaining then independence, 
though cooped up between the province of Oiidh of the Delhi 
Sultanate and that of Bihar (an annexe of the Sultanate of 
Lakhnawati which was at this time bounded by the lower course 
of the Ghag^ar on the north-west and the river Son peihaps on 
the south-west) No intercourse, hostile or fiiendly, with these 
neighbouring kingdoms is on record except that Sultan Jalaluddili 
Khilji, much averse to shedding Muslim blood, is said to have 
banished boat-loads of Thugs from Delhi to the kingdom of Bengal 

Lakhnawati was a far cry for Sultan Jalaluddin In the second 
year of his reign Malik Chhajju the feudatory of Kara-Manikpur 
and brother’s son of Balban, assumed independence and struck 
coins m his own name (JASB 1883, p 61 . Barani’s Ftruzshaht, 
p 181 ff) There was a general rising of all fief-holders of the 
Balbani regime in the eastern districts of modern UP, and such 
powerful nobles as Hatim Khan, governor of Oudh (Maiuak-zadah 
of Balban), and the Hindu zaraindars ioined the standard of Malik 
Chhaiiu, who boldly began his march upon Delhi Next year 
Abdullah, grandson of Halagu invaded the Punjab (691 ah) 
So Jalaluddin’s hands were too full to give him any respite for 
attempting the conquest of Bengal Mr Stapleton has indulged in 
mere imagination when he says, “the presence of numerous ‘saints’ 
and ‘ghazis’ in Bengal at this time might even have been due to 
some definite policy on the part of the Delhi sovereign (Alauddin) ^ 
Alauddin had nothing to do with the arrival of these Knights- 
Templars of Islam to wage war against the unsubdued Hindu chiefs 
of Bengal We have no reason to hold that these “warriors in the 
path of Allah” were so degenerate as to act as the Fifth Columnists 
of one Muslim Stale against another 


1 Eptgr Indo-Mos 1917-1918, pp 10-15 

2 Vide JASB New Senes, Vol XVIII, 1922, p 414, 
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V SuLiTAjf Shamstjddin Firttz Shah 
(c 701-722 AH ; 1301-1322 ad) 

All modern writers from Blochmann to Mi Stapleton have 
without much modification accepted the genealogy of the 
Balbanz kings of Bengal as reconstructed by Thomas, eighty years 
ago They have included Sultan Shamsuddin and his sons among 
the descendants of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud on the very doubtful 
testimony of Ibn Batuta, without explaining satisfactorily why 
among all the rulers of this dynasty, Shamsuddin Firuz, the most 
powerful Sultan among the so-called Balbani kings with a reign of 
twentyone years to his credit, — should have omitted on his coins 
the common phrase ‘ the Sultan bin Sultan” that distinguishes a 
princely successor to a thione from a “new man” rising to kingship 
His pedigree must remain unknown till the discovery of any coin 
or inscription referring to him as the Sultan son of a Sultan 

The Mamluk regime which had come to an end at Delhi with 
the accession of the Khiljis to powei continued in Bengal for about 
forty years more tiU Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq reduced it again 
to a province of his empire Firuz, a slave of the Sultan (Balban ?) , 
who had perhaps virtually ruled the country in the time of the 
ease-loving Bughra Khan and afterwards became the feudatory 
governor of Bihar on behalf of Kaikaus, — in all probability ascended 
the thione of Lakhnawati after the extinction of the Bengal branch 
of the House of Balban with the death of Kaikaus It is a 
reasonable guess that Firuz Aitigin of Bihar had already become 
semi-independent and he seized the government of Bengal after 
the death of Kaikaus, natural or violent 

Sultan Shamsuddin Firuz Shah entrusted the government of 
Bihar to one of his ^ons Taiuddin Hatim Khan, who did not, like 
his brothers Shihabuddin Bughdah and Bahadur, ever rebel against 
Firuz Shah There aie two inscriptions of the time of Firuz from 
Bihar dated respectively 700 and 7T5 a h , bearing the name of 
Firuz Shah as sovereign and that of Hatim Khan as governor A 
third inscription of FIiuz Shah of Bensral in Zafar Khan’s tomb at 
Tribeni dated 713 A h commemorates the building of another 
Madrasa at Tribeni fthe previous one having been built in 698 A H 
bv Zafar Khan') — called Dnr-ul-Khairnt bv Shihabuddin Zafar Khan 
Khan-i-Jahnn, the feudatory of Satganw This Zafar Khan, Khan-i- 
Jahan of the reign Sultan Shamsuddin Firuz was an altogether 
different person from Zafar Khan, the warrior-saint who had built 
a Madrasa in the same locality (Tribeni) fifteen years earlier in 
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698 A H. The present mausoleum undoubtedly enshrines the grave 
of Zafar Khan Ghdzi of the Kw st-mdmah noticed first by Mr. D. 
Money as early as 1847 ad {JASB. 1847) But its sanctity in 
history lies in the fact that it has become in the course of time a 
museum of Muslim Epigraphy on account of the preservation of 
many inscription-slabs of different times built into different parts 
of this mausoleum. 

Similarly no successful attempt has been made to reconstruct 
the history of Satganw during the reigns of Kaikaus and Piruz Shah 
Mr Stapleton curiously enough identifies Zafar Khan GJiazi with 
Zafar Khan, Khan-i-Jahan, and says that the Ghazi accepted “sub- 
ordination to Shamsuddin Pirtizshah” (JASB New Senes XVIII, 
p. 412) We have no reason to disbelieve that Zafar Khan Ghdzt 
died a martyr in a battle with some Hindu chief (may be Bhudev 
Nripati or some other) of Ilooghly This shows that he died at the 
initial stage of the conquest of the Satganw region a few years after 
698 A H in the reign of Kaikaus probably, and not as late as 
713 AH as suggested bv Mr Money (JASB 1847) According 
to the Kursi-ndmah, a son and successor of Zafar Klian Ghazi, 
named TJgwham Khan resumed the fight with the infidels, subdued 
and converted them, and married a daughter of the Rajah. We 
think that this XJgwhan Khan was a Bengali corruption of the name 
of Ulugh Khan, and we are inclined to identify him with Zrauddm 
Ulugh Khan of the Lakhiserai inscription It is quite likely that 
Shamsuddin Firuz Shah after having become Sultan of Lakhnawati 
transferred his loyal servant, Ziauddin Ulugh Khan from Monghyr 
to Satganw, and that he vigorously resumed the war against the 
Hmdu chiefs of the neighbourhood The Kitrsmmnah says that 
after some time Ugwhan Khan died also at Tribeni The govern- 
ment of Satganw was next conferred by Firuz Shah on Shihabuddin 
Zafar Khan Bahram Aitigin asSvltdm ( — feudatory of Devkot in 
the reign of Kaikaus, see Devkot inscription of 697 ah) This 
second Zafar Khan, the builder of the Dm-vl-Khavrck at Tribeni, 
styles himself Zidvl Haq wa al-Din Zafar Khan, drops Bahram 
Aitigin as-Sultam, adds Khan-t-Jahan (his official title) , and 
assumes a loftier tone by calling himself “the aider of kings and 
monarchs, the patron of believers ” This imperial-Mamluk brother 
had perhaps helped Fiiuz in the dynastic revolution after the death 
of Kaikaus, and hence his claim to be the “aider of kings and 
monarchs ” On the other hand, Zafar Khan Ghazi does not call 
himself “aider of kings and monarchs” though he does not ignore 
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the reigning sovereign Kaikaus. It is only thus that legend and 
history around Satganw can perhaps be harmonised 

* Perhaps the greatest event of the reign of Sultan Shamsuddin 
Fiiuz (Dehlavi) was the expansion of the Muslim power into the 
modern Mymensingh district and thence across the Brahmaputra 
' into the Sylhet district of Assam From their new base of opeia- 
tions at Sonarganw, it was but natural that the Muslims should 
attempt to round off their conquest of East Bengal and penetrate 
into Sylhet, which was m medieval times a sarkdr or the Subah 
of Bengal. Sylhet received a large influx of high-caste Hindu 
refugees, particularly Brahmans, following the expansion of the 
Muslim power south and eastward from Lalihnawati The legend- 
ary account of the Muslim conquest of Sylhet is available in a 
later compilation, Nasiruddin Haidar’s Suhatl-t-Y aman There are 

also Hindu legends regarding the defeat of the valiant Rajah, Gaur 
Gobinda of Sylhet, by an army led by 'pirs and ghazis, and rein- 
forced by the troops of the Sultan of Bengal, Sultan Shamsuddin 
in the last quarter of the fourteenth century Suhad-t-Y arrumi is 
not a very trustworthy compilation, and with the Hindu legends the 
difficulty is that no Sultan with the title of Shamsuddin reigned in 
Bengal in the last quarter of the fourteenth century. Mr Stapleton 
IS right m fixing the date of the first invasion of Sylhet by Muslim 
armies in 70.S ah (ISOS ad), on the authority of the Dhcca 
Museum inscription of one Rukn Khan dated 918 a h (1512 ad.).^ 
The badshah in whose reign Rukn Khan flourished was evidently 
Alaiiddm Husain Shah (1493-1518 ad) Though this inscription 
records perhaps only a tradition current two hundred years after 
the conquest of Sylhet, its authority is certainty much greater 
than that of the still later Hindu and Muslim legends referred to 
above It is cuiious that this inscription gives us the second part 
(Firuz Shah Dehlavi) whereas the Hindu tradition gives the jint 
half (Sultan ShaTusuddin) of the name of the Bengal Sultan in 
w'hose leign the Mu'slims scoied their initial success in Sylhet 

As regards the cansus belli between the Muslims and the in- 
dependent Hindu Rajahs, there is that stock-story given by Hindus 
and Muslims alike, i e , a cow is secretlj- killed in a Hindu territory, 
a piece of the beef is dropped by a kite either on the Hindu palace 

1 JASB New Senes Vol XVTEE 1929 pp 413-14 Mr Stapleton**! » lew 
tnz that Firuz Shah (Shamsuddin) was called DelhcM because he was descended 
from Bughra Kliain. son of Balban, who came from Delhi has licen refuted m 
Appendix A (Chronology) of this chapter 
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or on the house of a Brahman, and the Muslim subjects are 
punished for the act by the Hindu Rajah , then an appeal for 
revenge is made to some ghazi or the reigning Sultan, and the 
episode closes with a war and the defeat of the Hindus Imperialism, 
whether Hindu, Muslim, or Christian, never cries a halt half-way m 
the full swing of its success , so the poor cow need not be held 
responsible for the invasion of Sylhet by the Muslims. 

Sultan Shamsuddin Firuz Shah ascended the throne of Bengal 
at a rather advanced age (peihaps about fifty) , when he was the 
father of half-a-dozen grown-up sons impatient of getting the 
kmgly power All the history that can be gleaned from the be- 
wildering numismatic evidence, studied so carefully by Mr. Staple- 
ton, may be summarised as follows : 

(i) Shamsuddin Firuz reigned peacefully till 707 a h over 
the whole of Bihar, Lakhnawati, Satganw and Bang 
(Sonargaon) . 

(») His son Jalaluddm issued corns “out of the spoils of 
Bang” fiom the Lakhnawati mint, which was a signal for 
revolt among his other sons 

(ui) Bahadur, another son of Firuz, supplants the authority 
of Jalaluddm and of his father also, in or about 710 A ri , 
and issues coins from the Lakhnawati mint from 710 a h 
till 714 A H , concurrently with his father’s coins during 
the same period These are independent issues, Bahadur 
making no mention of his father, except m vaguely desig- 
nating himself as Sultan bin Sultan 
This issue of coins by two Sultans, father and son, con- 
currently during this period cannot be explained 
satisfactorily 

(iv) Bahadur was ousted from Lakhnawati by his father m 
715 A H , because we have coins of Fiiuz issued in that 
year But another son of Firuz, Shihabuddin Bughdah 
Shah (wrongly corrected by the numismatists as BughrA) , 
declares himself independent at Lakhnawati and re- 
mains in power for two years, as his coins of 717 and 
718 A H show. 

(v) Between 715 and 719 a h Bahadur’s fortune seems to 
have been under a temporary eclipse in North Bengal. 
But he continues as Sultan m East Bengal, as he issues 
coins from the Sonargaon mint In the same year, i e , 
717, he evidently lost Laklinawati to Shihabuddin 
Bughdah Shah (vide Bughdah’s coin of 717 a.h.) . As 
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HO coin of Bahadur earlier than 717 a h from the 
Sonarganw mint has come to light, whereas we have one 
of Finiz from this eastern mint town bearing the date 

710 A H — we may tentatively hold that Bahadur had 
made himself master of Sonarganw also in or about 

711 AH, and after having lost Lakhnawati retired to 
Sonarganw again in 717 a.h and lived there till 720 a.h. 
when his comage reappears bearing the dates 720, 721, 
722 and 723 a h Coins of Piruz bearing the same dates 
terminate in 722 a h , which marks the end of his reign 
-probably by death in the same year Bahadur after the 
death of his father murdered all his brothers except one 
Nasiruddin Ibrahim who remained m hiding 

The reign of Sultan Shamsuddm Pmiz was disturbed by the 
rebellion of his sons, the most turbulent among whom was Bahadur. 
This rebel ruled as Sultan Ghyasuddin Bahadur Shah and issued 
corns from the Lakhnawati mint from 710 a.h. Bahadur had kept 
his father out of East Bengal also since 710 ah, and had a 
chequered career till it ended m a miserable death in or about 
730 A H ^ So Shamsuddm Firuz may be said to have ruled 
effectively only in Bihar and in West Bengal (Satganw) from 710 
to 722 A.H. Like Shahjahan he had his Nemesis in his own family, 
and his sons gave him only too well the compliment of imitating 
their father Nevertheless, Shamsuddin Firuz was a ruler of 
exceptional abihty which saved him from the tragedy of Shahjahan 
m his own life-time It is also important to note a weakness of 
Fiiuz , namely that Shamsuddin Firuz had the ambition of 
Firus-ismg Bengal cities Tribeni in Hooghly District was named 
Firuzabad according to the local Muslim tradition, and Blochmann 
rightly holds that this name must have been given to this place by 
Shamsuddm Firuz Shah of Bengal We have reason to believe that 
the site of Pandua as a more strategic and healthier site for the 
future capital of Bengal than the old city of Lakhnawati, attracted 
the attention of Shamsuddm Firuz Shah, and that Pandua was 
named Firuzabad .after himself by this illustrious Sultan Here, 
again, the tradition ascribes the name to Fimz Shah of Delhi 
(DehUiw) , which term has been wrongly taken to mean Sultan 


1 Thomas read 7S0 A h as the dale of the Ghyaspur com of Bahadur (Tke 
huital Coinage of Be^igal , JASB 1S67 p 61), and the reading of Thomas is 
corrected as 722 a H by Mr Stapleton (JASB New Series, Vol XVIIl, p 417) , 

n 
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Firuz Shah Tughluq ^ Neither Thomas nor any succeeding writer 
on the history of this period has satisfactorily explained the origin 
of the name Ftnizabad So far as the numismatic evidence goes, 
between the last issue of Muhammad Tughlaq of a Lakhnawati 
coin in 733 a h , and the first issue of the coins of Sultan Sham- 
suddin Ilyas Shah of Bengal from the Firuzabad (old Pandua) 
mint in 740 a.h. this transfer of capital was effected Ilyas Shah 
on his accession must have found Firuzabad already a respectable 
town with the self-same name in official use at least This fact 
disproves the general belief countenanced by all modern autho- 
rities that Sultan Firuz Shah Tughlaq on his retreat from Ekdala 
halted at Pandua and named it Firuzabad, ie , m the year 755 a h. 
Bengal did not have a second Sultan of the name of Fiimz within 
one hundred and seventy years (till the accession of the Habshi 
king Saifuddm Firuz in 892 ah) after the death of Shamsuddin 
Firuz (c 722 ah) So none but this Firuz Shah Dehlavi of 
Bengal could have been the founder of the city of Firuzabad- 
Pandua Pandua-Firuzabad is magnificent even in nim, and its site 
suited well the-growmg needs of commerce and communication with 
North Bihar and Oudh, by water and land Shamsuddin Firuz 
perhaps designed the new city not only to perpetuate his name but 
also as a safe place of refuge against any Khilji invasion of Bengal 
Thus lived and died Shamsuddin Firuz, the founder of a new' 
Mamluk dynasty m Bengal after the extinction of the House of 
Balban He died full of years, of glory and a fame which has now 
been buried deep under the debris of Time. 


VI Extinction of the Mamluk Sultanate of Bengal 
(eir 722-28 a h /1322-28 ad) 

The last phase of the short-lived Mamluk Sultanate of Bengal 
IS practically a continuation of the turbulent career of Bahadur who 
had rebelled against his father Fii-uz as early as 710 a h if not 
earlier. The history of this period is a very confused one and the 
confusion has been worse confounded by the fanciful theory of 
Thomas regarding the ancestry of Firuz and his sons, who have 
been included among the descendants of Balban All later historians 

^ The Bengal Sultan Firuz was a newcomer from Delhi and not sprung 
from any old royal line of Bengal, hence his distinctive epithet Deldam, WhiA 
does not necessarily mean ' ruler of Delhi 
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from Blochmann down to Mr. Stapleton have followed Thomas and 
Ibn Batuta That great African traveller came to Bengal more 
than twenty years after the death of Firuz, and twenty years still 
later he wrote his Travels from memory only, all his notes having 
been lost during his homeward voyage A cardinal fact revealed by 
the numismatics of Medieval India, particularly of Bengal, is that no 
medieval mler ever dispensed with “ supererogatory adjuncts such as 
bin Sultan,” or a less honourable one al-Svltani (the slave royal), on 
their coins ^ Ghyasuddin Bahadur Shah (like his biothers Jala- 
luddin Mahmud, Shihabuddin Biighda, and Nasiiuddin Ibrahim 
Shah who issued coins) styles himself as Sultan bin Sultan on his 
numerous coins now extant Had any of the above been a Pretender 
of the House of Balban, he would not have surely omitted more 
than one hm Sultan after his name, whether he might be a son or 
brother of Ruknuddin Kaikaus Shah, grandson of Balban 

Riyaz gives an unusually long reign of thirty-eight years to 
Bahadur Shah, surnamed Bhurah on account of his blue eyes and 
brown moustache perhaps This is very hard to reconcile with 
reliable history , because even two reigns (Firuz from 698 A H and 
down to the death of Bahadur ctr 728 ah) calculated at their 
longest hardly give us thirty years for the duration of the Mamiuk 
Sultanate founded by Shamsuddin Firuz However, the upward 
limit of Ghyasuddin Bahadur Shah’s independent rule can safely 
be fixed at 710 a h and the downward limit at 728 a h , thus giving 
him a chequered career of twenty years’ rule in Lakhnawati and 
Sonarganw with two interruptions During his father’s life-time 
710 a H to 715 A H he ruled in independence either at Lakhnawati 
or in some part of North Bengal, though his sovereignty was 
disputed by his father For two years, 717 and 718 a h his brother, 
Shihabuddin Bughdah (not Bughra) ousted him at Lakhnawati 
But Bahadur compensated himself by seizing Sonarganw about this 
time if not earlier, and set up his independent court at the eastern 
capital Again fiom 720 A h to 722 a h father and son are found 
disputing the de facto sovereignty of Lakhnawati, and at last after 
his father’s death Bahadur made himelf undisputed master of 
Lakhnawati as well as of Sonarganw' It is rather unaccountable 
why Satganw does not figure on the coinage of this period Barani 
tells us that Bengal on the eve of Sultan Tughliiq Shah’s invasion 
of Bengal in 724 ah (1324 ad) was divided into three political 
units Lakhnawati, Sonarganw and Satganw, with rulers (zdbitdh) 
in each However, it is not unlikely that Bahadur murdered his 
brothers, Kutlu Khan and others (as Ibn Batuta says, though 
there is no other reliable evidence of the existence of such brothers) . 
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It is doubtful whether Shihabuddin Bughdah was at all alive after 
the death of Fimz to solicit help from Tughluq Shah of Delhi, as 
Ibn Batuta adds Had Bughdah been living at the time of 
Tughluq Shah’s invasion there is no reason why he should not have 
joined the imperialists and got a preference over Nasiruddin Ibrahim 
in his claim to the soveieignty of Lakhnawati It is also not 
correct to hold that Tughluq Shah invaded Bengal to punish the 
misdeeds of Bahadur Shah There may be some truth m Barani’s 
statement that “some Amirs of Lakhnawati” had fled from the 
high-handedness and oppression of the rulers {zabitdn) of Lakhna- 
wati , but they are not mentioned to have made any allegation 
against Bahadur particularly There is hardly any reason vhy the 
Muslims of Bengal should have sufFeied so much at the hands of 
Muslim princes contending for the sovereignty of Lakhnawati as to 
justify the pious Sultan’s unprovoked attack on another Muslim 
Stat^' 

".'Sultan Ghyasuddm Tughluq Shah started on his fateful east- 
ward march in the beginning of 724 ah (January 1324 An) with 
the object of conquering Tirhut and Bengal The last semblance 
of Hindu independence in Mithila under the Kamatak dynastv 
vanished, and Tirhut became a mint-town of the Tughluq empire 
under the name Tughluqpur urf Tirhut Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shah, 
son of Firuz, had, it seems, made himself master of Lakhnawati 
shortly before the arrival of the imperialists in Tirhut ; because he 
is spoken of as the “ ruler of Lakhnawati ” by Barani (supported also 
by Isami) when he presented himself before Tughluq Shah at 
Tirhut At any rate Nasiruddin Ibrahim was a traitor, who offered 
to bring Bahadur a captive to Tughluq Shah if an army were sent 
with him Sultan Ghyasuddin Tughlaq Shah sent his best general 
Bahram Khan alias Tatar Khan at the head of a select body of 
troops with Nasiruddin from Tirhut to proceed against Bahadur 
Shah The imperial army advanced with great caution and in 
proper array, having placed Sultan Nasiruddin on the “ left-hand 
side” of the centre Its immediate objective was no doubt Lakhna- 
wati and thence to Bahadur’s new stronghold in East Bengal 

Bahadur had founded a new city, Ghyasqyuir in the modem 
Mymensmgh district, from which it was more convenient to keep 
and eye on Lakhnawati, Sonarganw and the portions of Sylhet annexed 
to the Sultanate of Bengal by his father A capable soldier and 
politician, Bahadur Shah could not fail to scent the danger from 
Delhi, and it was also a known fact that Lakhnawati m spite of 
its fortifications was strategically unsuited for a stand against 
invaders from the west ; similarly any retreat to Sonarganw meant 
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ultimate defeat. The position of Ghyaspur (from which Bahadur 
issued coins m 722 ah) has very satisfactorily been identified by 
Mr Stapleton with Enayetpur (still known as Khydspur to the 
people of the locality), a village “15 miles south-west of the present 
town of Mymensmgh, on the upper reaches of the Banar river that 
drains the centre of the Madhupur lungle into the Lakhya 
The activities of Nasiruddm at Lakhnawati and the rumoured 
approach of the imperial army biought Bahadur Shah back to his 
northern capital According to Isami when Bahram BIhan reached 
the neighbourhood (of Lakhnawati) Bahadur came out of the town 
with his army to give battle No other historian except Isami 
gives full details of the fight between Bahadur and the imperialists 
Isami was as much a contemporary as Baram and Ibn Batuta ; 
the last-named having reached Hindustan about twenty years after 
this event From Barani and Yahya Sarhindi (author of the 
Mub&rakshdht) one gets the impression that Bahadur was chased, 
caught and brought to the presence of Tughluq Shah like a runaway 
horse with a halter round his neck Though a history written in 
verse always raises the suspicion of rhetorical exaggeration, it is not 
fair to reject facts in verse until they are positively proved to be 
untrue in the light of better known authorities We give here the 
account of the struggle of Bahadur Shah against the imperial army 
in the light of Fatuh-us-Saldtm 

“Next day both armies got into battle array for the encotinter - 
Bahadur posted himself in the centre For a time the right 

and left wings of both the armies pressed one another Then the 
Pvirah (Bhurah, Bahadur) moved forward saying unto himself, 
‘Today is verily the day of Id (festival) for me, now that I draw 
my sword against the hosts of Delhi ’ Then Bahadur fell upon the ' 
left-hand side (of the imperial centre where his hated brother 
Nasiruddin was posted) with such vigour that the troops on the 
left hand side gave way But the imperialists rectified their 

position, and in their turn pressed the Bengal army so hard that 
Bahadur’s army was thrown into confusion Bahadur found no 
other alternative except retreat, and when he retraced his steps to 
some distance, the imperialists with drawn swords, charged and 
spread carnage and terror in the ranks of Bahadur — Bahadur during 


1 Vide JASB New Series, Vo! XVIII, p 417) Sultan Nasiruddin appa- 
rently alluded to this fort (Ghyaspur) of Bahadur Shah, and not to Lakhnawati 
or Sonarganw One objection against Mr Stapleton’s identification is that no 
ruins of fortifications are traceable Ohyarpur was perhaps designed as a jungle 
fortress like Ekdala of later days 
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the confusion of the flight remembered that his heart-ravishmg 
concubine, of silvery complexion and rosy checks, was m his 
tent Bahadur turned his face towards his camp foi taking 

away with himself that moon-faced one ” 

Bahadur Shah letreated to Banga not by watei but overland 
as it appears from Isami’s account Bahram sent a detachment in 
pursuit of Bahadur under Haibatullah Khan Qasun The Bengal 
army had evidently taken the road to Khyaspui because Bahadur’s 
troops, says Isami, had traversed “two or three hill-ndges” and 
this must be somewhere near the Madhupur Jungle where such 
ridges are to be found While crossing a rud-h&r (channel formed 
by a torrent or a river) , Bahadur’s mount stuck fast in the mud , 
and from behind there closed upon him “the swift ciocodiles of 
war” (the imperialists) They took his piisoner and brought 
him before Bahram Khan 

Taken to Lakhnawati, wheie Tughluq Shah held his court at 
the time, the prisoner of war was presented with a stung (nshta) 
found his neck as was customary m those days It appears that 
Tughluq Shah stayed on a month or two after Bahadur’s capture 
to gather the spoils of war At last he left Lakhnawati for Delhi 
after having confirmed Sultan Nasiruddm in the goveinment of 
North Bengal and Bahram Khan m the possession of the Sonarganw 
and Satganw regions which were annexed to the empire In the 
very same year (724 ah) Nasiruddin Ibrahim issued corns m the 
joint names of himself and his sovereign Tughluq Shah Bahildui 
was taken away a captive to Delhi, and Bahiam Khan was left 
behind to establish imperial rule in Banga and Satgtanw Delhi 
pioved a far cry to Tughluq Shah, who was given a burial alivte 
bv his son Muhammad Jiina under the debris of the royal pavilion 
at Afghanpur in the month of Rabi i 725 a h (Feb -March, 1325) 


VII Later career of Sultan Nasiruddin Ibrahim 

AND 

Sultan Ghyasuddin Bahadur Shah 

Sultan Nasiruddin Ibriahim as a loyal vassal of Delhi issued 
coins the name of Sultan Ghyasuddin Tughluq Shah jointly with 
his own from the Lakhnawati mint in 724 a h , and continued the 
usage of joint issue in the reign of Tughluq Shah’s successor down 
to 726 A h probably But Nasiruddin did not die in 726 a h as 
Mr Stapleton suggests on this numismatic evidence of the end of 
Nasiruddm’s independence, and the positive statement of the un- 
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reliable Fenshta regarding Nasiruddin’s death in that year Sultan 
Nasiruddm’s authority in Lakhnawati was nfO doubt greatly' 
circumscribed by the new admimstrative policy which Muhammad 
Tughluq on his accession to the throne (Rabi i 725 a h Feb.- 
March 1S25) initiated throughout the empire The province of 
Bengal was now virtually a protectorate ruled by Tughluq Shah’s 
adopted son Bahram Khan alws Tatar Khan, who had been left 
behind to complete the work of annexing Sonarganw and Satgtnw 
dnectly to the empire Muhammad Tughluq, a shrewd imperiahst, 
perhaps scented future danger from the east In order to put a 
brake on the ambition of Bahram Khan and Sultan Nasiruddin 
Ibrahim, both proteges of his muidered father. — ^Muhammad 
Tughluq released the captive Sultan Ghyasuddm Bahadur Shah, 
bestowed high honours upon him ; and sent him back to Sonarganw, 
which Bahadur was to rule as a vassal king in co-operation with 
Bahram Khan as the emperor’s representative He also made other 
appointments in Bengal about the same time, viz , Malik Pindar 
(or Bedar) Khil]i with the title of Qadar Kh an was appointed 
f eudatory of Lakhnawat i, and Malik Abu Baza as Nizayn-td-irndk 
and Wazn of Lakhnawati . Izzuddin Yahya as Azam Malik .. and 
fe udatoiv of Satgan w '■ With regard to Nasiruddin Ibrahim, Sultan 
Muhammad Tuglifuq followed the same policy which the present 
Supreme Goveinment of India geneially follows in appointing 
a Diwan directly to a Native State the ruler of which has ceased to 
enjoy its confidence .\t any rate it was a policy of admirable 
checks and balances Riyaz is not conect m saying that Qadar 
Khan Khilji was appointed governor of Lakhnawati after the death 
of Nasiruddin Ibiahini , because a very contemporary authority, 
Isami. says that when Sultan Muhammad Tughluq was mobilising 
his army m Delhi for the suppression of the lebelhon of Kishlu 
Khan (Bahram Aiba of Multan) , Nasiiuddm came from Lakhna- 
wati, went With the Empeior to Multan, and there distinguished 
himself in the battle with Kishlu Khan and it is a known fact 
that this lebellion look place not earlier than 728 ah (1327-28 ad.). 

The position of Sultan Nasiruddin Ibrahim in Lakhnawati 
aftei the accession of Muhammad Tughluq w^as an5dhing but envi- 
able He was allow'ed to continue as a phantom of royalty in 
Lakhnaw’ati without pow'ei Qadar Khan governed the districts as 
a governor theoretically subordinate to Nasiruddin as well, but 
responsible only to the emperor for hw actions Abu Raza’s posi- 

y 

1 For these appointmenls, Mubarakihaht p 08 

- Fatuh-ii.i-iaVitm, p 4i0 p 4S4 
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tion was similarly that of a provincial wazir, whose duties were, 
however, those of Mustaufi (Accountant-General) in charge of the 
provincial finances. These measures were not contrived solely for 
Bengal as we read of the appointment of provincial wazirs^(like 
the provincial diivans whose original official title under Akbar was 
also wazir ) — for revenue administration; eg., Razi-ul-mulk, wazir 
of Ma’bar , Malik Ashraf, wazir of Tilang (Barani, p 454-455) 
There was nothing unusual in summomng Nasiniddin from Lakhna- 
wati to join the imperial army, because such vassal kings (generally 
Hindus) were similarly required to fight the battles of the empire 
But there was perhaps a sinister motive also on the part of the 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq ; because when poor Nasiruddin 
Ibrahim had gone to Delhi his name was omitted from the coinage 
of Lakhnawati from 727 a h onward This was nothing but depo- 
sition though Nasiruddin was allowed to retain his title of Sultan 
The Delhi emperor had recourse to this policy on account of his 
fear that Nasiruddin might make common cause with Sultan 
Ghyasuddin Bahadur Shah whose acts and correspondence with 
Delhi had raised suspicions in the emperor’s mind about this time 
However, where and when Nasiruddin died after 728 a h need not 
be speculated upon, as his dath in no way affected the future history 
of Bengal 

Sultan Ghyasuddin Bahadur Shah was a much nobler character 
than the docile traitor Nasiruddin Ibrahim He was a bom rebel 
and was destined to die a rebel After his restoration to his princi- 
pality of Sonarganw, Bahadur continued for about three years, till 
728 A.H , to issue coins from the Sonarganw mint in the joint 
names of himself and Muhammad Tughluq He was not of the 
mettle to play second fiddle, or care for the ignoble ease of splendid 
vassalage Besides, the Emperor marred his act of kindness to 
Bahadur by associating with him m the government of East Bengal 
the all-powerful imperial general Bahram Edian alias Tatar Khan 
For a time there was no clash between the two , because 
there were still unsubdued regions on the other side of 
the Meghna river to be brought under the sway of Delhi It was 
during the first thiee years of Muhammad Tughluq’s reign that the 
I modern Tipperah and Chittagong Divisions were occupied and 
' annexed to the Delhi Empire Fakhruddin popularly known as 
Fukhra (later on Fakhruddin Mubarakshah) , the silah-dar (armour- 
bearer) of Bahram Klian, had his seat according to popular tradi- 
tion, at first at Bhuluwa (or present Noakhah) , and it was from 
across the Meghna that Fakhruddin attempted the conquest of the 
Sonarganw region after the death of Bahram Khan (c, 738 a.h,) , 
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Encouraged by the absence of the Tughluq Sultan in Multan, 
728 AH , Bahadur Shah of Sonarganw made a bid for the sovereignty 
of the whole of Bengal. The deposition of Nasnuddm had left 
Bahadur as the only representative of the House of Eiruz which 
could yet claim some loyal support from the people Bahadur’s 
rebellion is not noticed by any contemporary historian except Isami, 
who says . “When the Shah became free from that aSair (of 
Kishlu Khan) and the army reached Dipalpur from Multan 

on the fifth day, there arrived one day a “paik from Bahram Khan 
to the Shah, joyous and happy He uttered benedictions to the 
Shah after zamin-bos (prostration) , and with arms crossed one 
above the other (over the chest) , submitted, ‘ Shah Pwrah (Bhurah, 
Bahadur) who had deviated (bargashtah) from his allegiance, lies 
moistening the earth of Lakhnawati with his blood Bahram Khan 
led an army with all the chiefs m the direction of the river IQiun 
(Jumna of Mymensmgh) and satiated the land with the flood of 
blood That brave Khan by one single assault gave him defeat, 
and Bahadur after having sustained defeat turned his reins in the 
direction of a pool (db-gir) and those who were flying threw them- 
selves into a nver The Khan, subduer of the world, chased 

them from behind, and Bahadur fell alive a captive into his hands. 
He killed him and flayed his skin The Khan has sent that 

skin as a wonderful message of victory to the fortunate Khusru {i e. 
the Sultan) ’ Having heard this news the Shah ordered the 

drum of festivity to play, and merrymaking to go on for forty 
days . He ordered that the undressed skin of Bahadur along 

with that of Bahram (of Multan) be hung from the dome of 
victory.” 

Thus ended not ingloriously the career of Ghyasuddin Bahadur 
Shah (popularly known as the Bfiurah) , and there remained none 
among the children of the soil to draw the sword again against Delhi 
for the independence of Bengal till the nse of Haji Ilyas Bhangra 
(bhang-eater) , a decade after. 

The three well-defined regions of Bengal Lakhnawati, Satganw 
and Sonarganw were governed by Qadar Khan, Malik Izzuddni 
Yahaya and Bahram Khan aha-s Tatar Khan respectively, without 
any internal dissension or any attempt at rebellion against the 
authority of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq for about ten years more 
after the suppression of the last rebellion of Bahadur Shah Bahram 
Khan died at Sonarganw in the year 738’^ a h., according to the 

I Mnbarnhshait, p 104 Thomas ss.vs that the date of the death of Bahr&m 
Khan la to be pushed back to 737 A H. , because a coin of Fakhniddm Mubarakahah 

IS 
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TanJch'i-Muh&raksh&hi (p. 104) presumably a natural death. Rvyas 
makes a confusion of Bahram Khan with Qadar, and says that 
Pakhruddin the Armour-Bearer, killed his own master Qadar Khan 
But Fakhruddin, as we learn from Mubarakshdhi, was not the 
Armour-Bearer of Qadar Khan but that of Bahram Khan alias 
Tatar Khan, and it is not borne but by any reliable authority that 
Fakhruddin killed either his own master Bahram Khan, or hiS 
enemy Qadar Khan. Fakhruddin was the right-hand man of 
Bahram Elan, and it was only natural that he would assume the 
Government of Sonarganw pendmg the appointment of a new 
governor by the Delhi Sultan In the year 739 ah (a year after 
the death of Bahram Khan), Fakhruddin rebelled in Sonarganw and 
assumed the title of Sultan Fakhruddin Mubdrakslidh Immediately 
Qadar Khan, governor of Lakhnawati Malik Husamuddm Abu Raza, 
the Mustaufi-vl-Mamalik, Azam-ul-mulk Izzuddin Yahaya and Firuz 
Khan the son of Nusrat Khan Airur of Koh (-i-]ud), marched 
against Fakhruddin, and after some fight defeated and expelled him 
from Sonarganw, Fakhruddm fled perhaps to the other side of the 
Megbna where his power was more firmly established. 

After the expulsion of Fakhruddm from Sonarganw Qadar Khan 
stayed on, and secured a large number of elephants besides the 
accumulated treasure of the eastern capital. After the campaign all 
the auxiliary chiefs returned to their fiefs, except Malik Abu Raza, 
the Mustaufi Booty whetted the greed of Qadar Khan and he went 
on gathering spoils on the plea that the more he would secure the 
greater service he would be rendering to his master Meanwhile the 
ramy season had begun, and most of his cavalry horses died Abu 
Raza told him that it was only proper that the huge amount of 
treasure hitherto accumulated from estates far and near should be 
forwarded to the imperial treasury after giving the canonical share 
of the army to the soldiers. Qadar Khan overtaken by Fate would 
not do either, and turned a deaf ear to the good advice of Abu Raza 
In the meantime Fakhruddin again appeared on ,the scene, and the 
discontented army out of then- greed for wealth joined Fakhruddin 
and killed their master, Qadar Khan 

According to Riyaz, Qadar Khan ruled at Lakhnawati for 
fourteen years (text, p 91), which is correct if we calculate the 
date of his appointment as the year of Muhammad Tughluq’s acces- 
sion (m 725 A.H ) and come down to the campaign of the impenal- 


is read by him as dated 737 a H {Chronicler, idi) . Mr H. Nielson Wright puts 
the revolt of Fakhruddm m or about 1338 (739 ah) vide Cat Coras II, p 138 
We prefer the latter authority, ' * 
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ists against Fakhruddm in 739 A H . — both the dates resting on the 
testimony of the much earlier authority Mubdrakshdhi The vista 
of Pakhruddin’s ambition widened with his unexpected success, and 
he sent a ghtd&m of his, Mukhlis, with an army to occupy Lakhna- ’ 
wati All Mubarak, the Am or Paymaster of the forces of Qadar 
Khan, killed Mukhlis and established himself in authority at Lakhna- 
wati He sent the news of this victory to the Sultan, and begged , 
for his own appointment as governor But the Sultan overlooked 
his claim and sent Malik Yusuf, the Shahnah (police-prefect) of the j 
city of Delhi as governor, who, however, died on the way,’^ and the , 
Delhi sovereign neglected to fill the office 

Bengal cut itself adrift from the sinking wreck of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq’s empire in or about 740 a h (1339-40 ad), 
and remained immune fiom any dreadful vengeance of the half-mad 
Sultan during the remaining twelve years of his reign There is no 
truth in the story of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq’s invasion of 
Bengal in 741 a h recorded by Tartkh-t-Muhairak-shahi, because 
Fakhruddm who is said to have been killed by Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq during this expedition, is found on reliable numismatic 
testimony to have been reigning in Soriarganw as late as 750 a h if 
not later Besides, had any such invasion taken place, there would 
have been a holocaust of all the usurping crowned heads in Bengal 
including Alauddin All Shah and Haji Ilyas. 


APPENDIX A (Chronology) 

1 Bughra Khan visits Delhi, c 685 a h (Nov 1286) 

2 Death of Balban 686 A h (Mubarakshahi, 52.) c July 1287 

3 Accession of Kaiqubad 686 a h {Mubarakshahi, 52 ; Qirarir 
us-Sadam) . 

4 Kaiqubad removes to Kilukhari 

Kilukhari was a village where now stands Huinayun’s Tomb. 
According to Mubarakshahi this occurred six months after Kaiqu- 
bad’s accession Qvran says that the Sultan came to Kilukhari on 
the 29th of Zilhijjaji, and Mubarakshahi adds the year 686 a h 
(p. 53) on his expedition to Hindustan So Balban’s death and the 
accession of Kaiqubad must have happened about the middle of 
this year i e about July, 1287 

^ Mubarakshahi, p 105 We reject the account of Nizamuddin Ahmad, a 
much later authority, regarding the affaira of Bengal about this lime A1 Badayuni, 
Trans i 308 
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5 Bughra assumes the title of Sultan Nasiruddm Mahmud 
(686 ah) This must have been at least two months after the 
death of Balban, t e., about the close of the year 686 a h (c. Sep- 
tember 1287) No history gives the date 

6 Nasiruddm Mahmud occupies Bihar and prepares for an 
invasion of Delhi 687 A h (Riyaz, 85) Muhdrakshdhi says that 
the news of Mahmud’s assumption of the title of Sultan and his 
contemplated march in the direction of Delhi reached Kaiqubad at 
Kilukhaii The date must be the beginning of 687, Feb 1288 

7 Kaiqubad begins eastward march 

Middle of Rabi I 687 C. April, 1288 a d 

8 March of the imperial army by way of Tilpat, Afghanpur 
and down the bank of the Jamnna during the hot season May-June 
1 288 A D 

9 Bengal army reaches the bank of the Sarju about this time 
c May, 1288 

10 Date of “meeting of the two Sultans” m the outskirts of 
Ajodhya — ^Ramy season (Qiran) , 687 a h 

11 Amir Khusru completes Qiran-us-Sadam m the month of 
Ramzan, 688 ah 

12 Kaiqubad muidered 19th Muharram 689 ah (Mubarak- 
ehahi, 59) 

13 Sultan Nasiruddm abdicates ? 

Rtydz says that after the accession of Jalaluddin Firuzshah 
Khilji (Rabi II 689 a h , thid p 61) , Nasiruddm “seeing no other 
alternative except to submit to Jalaluddin” discarded the preroga- 
tives of royalty (p. 89) Bengal was a far cry yet for the usurper 
against whom the Balbani Amirs were in arms in modern UP 
So we take it to mean that Nasiruddm only abdicated in favour of 
his son Kaiqaus sometime towards the close of the yeai 689 a h 

14 Period of Nasiruddin’s rule in Bengal 

Banerjee very rightly rejects Rtydz's statement that Nasiruddin 
Mahmud hved upto the time of Sultan Mubarakshah Khil]i of Delhi 
(accession Sunday, 20th Muharram, 716 ah, Mubarakshdhi, 
p 82) He accepts the other statement (that contradicts the 
previous one) that Nasiruddm ruled for svx years as given by 
Rtydz We, however, accept Banerjee’s tentative chronology that 
Nasiruddm niled for six years (681-86 ah) as Governor and six 
years more (686-91 ah) as Sultan Mr Stapleton (JASB New 
Series Vol XVIII, 1922 , p 407 ff ) gives him 7 or 8 years from 


1 Cowell IS wrong m assuming the year as 686 ah (JASB 1860, Qtran-us- 
Sadcim, p 230, footnote) 
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series is taken up and carried on successively for an uninterrupted 
twelve years by his more favoured opponent” (i e , Ilyas) 

Bhattasali’s conclusion that no coin of Ali Shah is really dated 
after 743 and no coin of Ilyas b^re 744, . at least resolves the 
“apparent anomalies,” by denying their existence. 

J Sarkar 


II Condition of Bengal during 1325-53 a d 

In the intervening space between the Rajmahal and the Garo 
hills, between the downs of Birbhum and the hills of Tipperah, 
there stretches a boundless tract of level plains fringed by the 
Himalayas on the north and washed by the Bay of Bengal on the 
south Watered by an intricate net-woik of streams and channels, 
this vast expanse of land is shaped roughly like a triangle Taking 
Jalpaiguri below the Terai as its apex, its left arm extends through 
English Bazar (Malda) and Bankura to Balasore on the sea-coast 
and the right arm thiough Rangpur and Dacca to Chittagong on 
the sea-coast of the Bay of Bengal This alluvial tract which equals 
in area England and Scotland put together has been carved into 
three parts by the Ganges and the Jamuna Flowing south-west, 
the Ganges cuts ihe province through its heart, while the local 
Jamuna that carries the waters of the Brahmaputra down to the 
Ganges fences off the north-eastern part to form a separate region 
known as Eastern Bengal 

When Muhammad bin Tughluq began his reign in 1328^,1^^0, 
he made a political division of Bengal into three separate parts, 
corresponding to its physical divisions Lakhnawati was placed in 
charge of Malik Pindar Khilji whom the Sultan honoured with 
the title of Qadar Khan ; Hisamuddin Abu Raza was associated 
with him as the w'azier Satganw was assigned to Izzuddin ^^iya 
who was cieated Azam-ul-Mulk ; while §onarganw waS entrusted 
to the Sultan’s half-brother Tatar Eilian, entitled Bahmmj 
and Bahadur Shah, who was liberated from his captivity, on, 
pledging to remain loyal to the Sultan and to send 
Muhammad alias Barbat as a hostage to the Delhi court? 

This arrangement worked smoothly for a few 
Bahadur Shah made acknowledgment of his allegiance 
of Delhi on his coins, but he evaded the 
Delhi; and in 729 a.h/1328 ai>, he asserted 

1 Zia I ^ T. 461 T M S (B.1 1 d. 
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series is taken up and earned on successively for an uninterrupted 
twelve years by his more favoured opponent” (i e , Ilyas) 

Bhattasali’s conclusion that no com of AIi Shah is really dated 
after 743 and no com of Ilyas befo^ 744, . at least resolves the 
“apparent anomalies,” by denying their existence 

J Sahkar 


II Condition op Bengal during 1325-53 a d 

In the intervening space between the E,ajmahal and the Garo 
hills, between the downs of Birbhum and the hills of Tipperah, 
there stretches a boundless tract of level plains fringed by the 
Himalayas on the north and washed by the Bay of Bengal on the 
south Watered by an intricate net-work of streams and channels, 
this vast expanse of land is shaped roughly like a triangle Taking 
Jalpaiguri below the Teiai as its apex, its left arm extends through 
English Bazar (Malda) and Bankura to Balasore on the sea-coast 
and the right arm through Rangpur and Dacca to Chittagong on 
the sea-coast of the Bay of Bengal This alluvial tract which equals 
in area England and Scotland put together has been carved into 
three parts by the Ganges and the Jamuna Flowing south-west, 
the Ganges cuts the province through its heait, while the local 
Jamuna that carries the wateis of the Brahmaputra down to the 
Ganges fences off the north-eastern part to foimi a separate region 
known as Eastern Bengal 

When Muhammad bin Tughluq began his reign in 1328 jA. d 
he made a political division of Bengal into three separate parts, 
corresponding to its physical divisions Lakhnawati was placed in 
chaige of Malik Pmdar Khilp whom the Sultan honoured with 
the title of Qadar Khan , Hisamuddm Abu Eaza was associated 
with him as the wazier Satganw was assigned to Izzuddm Yahiya 
who was created Azam-ul-Mulk , while Sonarganw was entrusted 
to the Sultan’s half-brother Tatar Khan, entitled Bahram Khan, 
and Bahadui Shah, who was liberated from his captivity, on his 
pledging to remain loyal to the Sultan and to send his son 
Muhammad alias Barbat as a hostage to the Delhi courts 

This arrangement woiked smoothly for a few years At first 
Bahadur Shah made aclinowledgment of his allegiance to the Sultan 
of Delhi on his coins, but he evaded the despatch of his son to 
Delhi ; and m 729 a.h /1328 ad , he asserted his mldep'endence by 

1 Zia Barani, (B I ) p 461, TMS (BI,) p. 08. Def & Sang. IH, pp. 316-17. 
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striking coins in his own name^ He was however, lesisted by 
his co-ad]utor in administration Bahram IClian who remfoiced by 
troops from Delhi under Diljai Tatar, met him in battle In the 
contest that followed -Bahadur was defeated and fled, but while he 
was flying away his horse stuck deep into the mire and he was taken 
captive At the Sultan’s order he was flayed alive and his skin 
stuffed with straw was made into an effigv, shown round the various 
parts of the empire, and then hung from the battlements of the 
fortress of Delhr as a warning to all rebels - After the suppression 
of Bahadur’s rebellion, Bahram Klian became the sole governor of 
Sonarganw , he held this post till his death m 1337-38 a d , when 
his armour-bearer Fakhruddin seized the thione and asseited his 
independence under the title of Fakhruddin hliibarak Shah 

The assumption of independence by Fakhruddin once again set 
Eastern Bengal ablaze , Izzuddin Yahiya, and Qadar Khan, feoffees 
of Satganw and Lakhnawati respectively became united in arms and 
bemg reinforced by Firuz Khan, Anur of Kara, marched to Sonar- 
ganw to crush the rebel Fakhruddin was obliged to give them 
battle, but he was defeated and compelled to ivilhdraw from his 
capital with his forces, Sonarganw thus passed again under the 
yoke of Delhi , Qadar Khan took charge of it while the other feoffees 
went back to their respective fiefs 

Like the ever-shifting course of its streams, affans m the 
eastern capital often took bewildeimg turns So it transpired 
after the triumph of Qadar Khan Mastei of Lakhnawati and Sonar- 
ganw, he was confident of a long tenure of power, but hardly had 
a year elapsed when he was swept off his throne. 

Such a dramatic event was brought about by Qadar Khan’s 
impolicy and the peculiar geography of Sonarganw Greedy and 
covetous, Qadar Khan appropriated to himself, all the wealth and 
treasures that had fallen into his hands at Sonaiganw, refusing the 
soldiery any share of the booty He thus exasperated his own 
I troops and made matter worse for himself by his failure to main- 
|tain his line of communications with the west 

When the rains burst, Fakhruddin issuing out of his retreat 
besieged Qadar Khan by water Unused to the damp soil and 
vapoury heat of the eastern capital, the troops and horses of Qadar 
Khan perished in large numbers, while those who survived tjhe 
epidemic faced extinction at the hands of Fakhruddin They 
therefore made common cause with him, rose against Qadar Khan 


^ Initial Coinage, p 55 , JASB, Nus Cupp XXXV, pp 152-53 
2 Fatuh-us-Salatm, p 428 Def & Sarig p 317 
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and assassinated him The kaleidoscope was given another turn I 
and Faldiruddin was acknowledged again as the master of Sonar-/ 
ganw. 

The murder of Qadar Khan and the defection of his troops soon 
bi ought in their tram the surrender of Lakhnawati, for his deputy 
MukhJis was slam by Ali Mubarak, general of Qadar Khan At first 
the latter acknowledged his allegiance to Delhi, made repeated re- 
pisentations for the early despatch of an imperial representative to 
Lakhnawati, but the sudden death of Malik Yusuf, the Sultan’s 
nominee foi the post at Delhi and widespread rebelhon all over the 
empire, so embarrassed the Tughluq Sultan that he was obliged to 
leave Lakhnawati to its fate Ali Mubarak therefore took up royal 
titles and began his reign at Lakhnawati under the title of Alauddin 
Ah Shah about 1339 a d He did not long remain in peace, for his 
foster-brother Ilyas who arrived from Delhi at this time entered into 
a contest with him for the thione of Lakhnawati® but worsted m the 
fight, retired to South Bengal where he carved out an independent 
kingdom, issuing coins in his name from 743 a h , onwards ® Bengal 
was thus broken up again into three parts, with Pakhruddin, Ilyas 
and Ah Shah ruling respectively in the eastern, southern and western 
parts According to Ibn Batuta, the contest for supremacy was very 
bitter between Ah Shah and Pakhruddin who retaliated attacks on 
Eastern Bengal during the winter by invading Lakhnawati during 
the rains Ah Shah is said to have been the builder of the 
sumptuous mosque at Pandua erected inside the cemetrj’^ of Shaikh 
Jalaluddin Tabriza, but as the Shaikh’s dath otcuHred in 1244 An., 
nearly a century before the reign of Ali Shah, the erection of the 
mosque had presumably taken place earlier and may not be justly 
ascribed to him Ah Shah reigned till 743 ah /1 342 ad, when he 
either died or was slam by his brother Ilyas Shah His rival 
Pakhruddin continued his rule in Sonarganw for a few years more, 
pushing his arms to the south until Chittagong was annexed to his 
territory The Sultan connected this outpost of Muslim power 
situated in the remote south-easteim comer of India with a road 
running from Chandpur opposite Sripur and adorned the city with 
mosques and tombs In 750/1349 ad he was succeeded most 
probably by his son who assumed the royal title of Ikhtiyaruddin 

1 TMS, pp 104-5 

® Supplement to IMC II, 1939, by S Ahmed, p 39 

3 Shillong Sup Cat pp 120, initial coinage, p 62 JNMSI, p, 68, which 
refers to an ms mentioning the erection of a mosque in 743 ah by ‘Sultan’ 
Ilyas Shah 

4 Sarkar’s Studies in Mughal Indio, 1919, p 122 
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Ghazi Shah and issued coins from Sonarganw in 750 and 753 a h , 
in which year he was ousted by Ilyas Shah Dunng Faldiruddm’s 
reign the Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta visited Bengal, (1315-46 ad) 
and from his account we get a very intimate knowledge of the life 
of the people in this province 


‘ in Bengal as seen by Ibn Batuta 

During the reign of Fakhruddin a Muhammadan saint of great 
renov,'!! and sanctity had taken up his abode in the town of Sylhet 
Belonging to the tribe of Qureish, he is said to have migrated to 
India to carry on religious propaganda After an interview with 
Shaikh Nizamuddm Awhya at Ghiyaspur, he proceeded eastward 
till he came to the eastern limits of India and chose Sylhet as thp 
centre of his missionary activities ^ A tall, slim man with lean 
cheeks, he had practised austerities and mortification for years and 
gamed many converts to Islam from among the local population 
A cave of the low hill nearby was the favourite seat of his prayer 
He used to fast for ten days together and then break it on the 
eleventh day with the milk of a cow which was his only possession 
All night long he would remain standing in prayer Such strange 
practices naturally set afloat curious stories of miracles performed 
by him As Ibn Batuta relates, the Shaikh said his prayers in 
Mecca every morning, being present in his cell for the rest of the 
day and was present in Mecca every year on the occasion of the Id 
Ibn Batuta had tong been consumed with a desire to have a sigjit 
of the Shaikh So he made a detour round Bengal in his voyage 
to China He entered the province through the estuary of the 
Hughly and passing by Satganw,^ a great port situated on the sea- 
coast, proceeded, direct to Sylhet. After a three-day halt in the 

1 JASB, 1878, pp 278-80 

2 Det & Sang , vol IV, pp 217-221 That Ibn Batuta entered Bengal through 
the port of Satganw admits of no doubt The traveller’s own statements dissipate 
all misgivmgs on this jXHnt, firstly ho says that it lay near the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jamuna where the Hiildos went on pilgrimage and was situated 
on the sea-coast Secondly in statmg the name of the place, he lays stress on the 
word Sin and Jiia which would have been the case if Chatigaon (Chittagong) was 
meant Tliat the Ganges and the Jamuna united near Siatganw and not near 
Chittagong IS borne out by Abul Fazl Jarrett, vol II, pp 120-21 Again, Chitta- 
gong was situated inland, off the sea-coast and could not obviously be the base 
from which Fakhruddm sailed out m summer with his flotilla for an attack upon 
I^akhnawati as stated by Ibn Batuta So, the coiftention of Sudkawan being 
Chatigaon holds little water 
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hospice of the saint, he voyaged down the river to Sonarganw where 
he boarded a vessel bound for Java The traveller’s journey to 
Sylhet and back to Sonarganw therefore took him round large areas 
of Eastern Bengal and those aspects in the life and condition of the 
people which struck him most were recorded in his itinerary The 
African globe-trotter had passed through civilized and prosperous 
hubs of humanity in Afnca and Asia, visfted Cairo, Basiah, Shiraz 
Isfahan and Pekin travelled through Bukhara, Samarqand, Tirmiz, 
Balkh and Herat in Afghanistan, but nowhere else in the world had 
he seen such low prices and such comfortable abundance of rioe as 
he did in Bengal And the prices of certain commodities jotted down 
by him would amply show how Bengal was a paradise of plenty m 
that age 

The current prices noted by the traveller were no doubt based 
on the weight of the Delhi rati, but as according to the calculations 
of Yule and Thomas, the Delhi rati (part of a maund) was equivalent 
m weight to 28- 8 lb avoirdupois, a valuation of the current prices in 
terms of the present standard of weight may be drawn up, but if 
this has to be translated in terms of modem money two different 
tables of prices have to be drawn up, according as gold or silver is 
accepted as the standard If gold is taken as the standard, one 
silver dinar of Ibn Batuta would be equal to approximately Rs. 7 
of the present time , if silver is adopted as the standard, a silver 
dinar would be equal to the modern Rupee, because the old ratio 
between gold and silver 1 10 has changed to 1 70 at present, there- 
by marking a definite lowering down in the price of silver in terms 
of gold It may be mentioned that a comparison between the 
prices of commodities at the time of Ibn Batuta with those of oup: 
times would not be accurate and scientific, as we have no sufficient 
data to draw up the index numbers of the different periods on which 
a real comparison could be based, but as the prices mentioned by 
Ibn Batuta would have no meaning without their relation to theijr 
present value, a computation of prices in terms of modem money 
becomes a desideratum Tme, the gold currency was of limited 
circulation under the Muslim Sultans of Bengal but gold being the 
internarionai medium of exchange, any computation of prices should 
be made m teims of the yellow metal Accordingly the following 
table may be drawn up 
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Sugar approxiinalely 14 srs (1 Delhi rati) at Rs 3-8 as 
8 fat fowls „ 14 „ 

1 fat ram ,■ 1-12 g, 

1 milch cow „ 21 

15 pigeons gg 14 gg 


The price of staple articles tabulated above was regarded by the 
inhabitants of Bengal as too high for them with reference to the usual 
rates Cotton fabrics of the finest texture, 15 yds in length were 
sold at Rs 14, a handsome young concubine was sold in the presence 
of Ibn Batuta at Rs 70 Ibn Batuta himself purchased at almost 
the same price a young slave maid of exquisit beauty named Ashurah, 
while one of his attendants bought a young page at approximately 
Rs 140 A Moroccan named Muhammad-al-Masudi who had lived 
in Bengal with his wife and a servant for sometime, related to Ibn 
Batuta that food-stuffs sufficient for their sustenance for the whole ^ 
year were purchased at Rs 7 only ^ Another point of interest m 
Ibn Batuta’s narrative is the reference to melidioants and sufis who 
had made the province a centre of active religious propaganda As 
early as 1281 ad the head of Qalandari order in Lakhnawati had 
egged on Tughril to rebel against the Sultan of Delhi and had received 
from the former a gift of three maunds of gold with which the 
iron bracelets and anklets worn by the members of this order were 
replaced with gold ones ^ During Fakliruddin’s reign, the faqirs 
enjoyed various privileges They travelled by boat free of any 
charges, provisions were supplied to those who needed them and 
when they appeared in a town they were received with the gift of 
half-a-dmar 

Sultan Fakhruddm’s boundless devotion to the faqirs led him to 
appoint one of them named Shayda in charge of Satganw during his 
absence , but the latter betrayed the trust by rebelling against him 
and murdering the Sultan’s only son Pakhiuddin promptly arrived 
on the scene and quelled the rebellion ; Shayda fled with his follow- 
ing to Sonarganw, but the people of the place m feair of their lives 
put him and his accomplices under arrest and delivered them into 
the hands of the Sultan’s men Shayda was decapitated, his head 
being presented to the Sultan, at his own orders 
, 'The lot of the Hindu population in Fakhruddm’s time was not 
ivery enviable, for “they are mulcted,” says Ibn Batuta, “of half 
'of their crops and have to pay taxes over and above that ” Traffic 

1 Gibb’s Ibn Batuta, p 367 Def & Sang, vol IV, pp 210-11, cf Eng trans. 
m “Coins and cfaronologv ot the Early Sultaifs of Bengal” by Dr N K Bhattasali, 
pp 136-3G 

^ Zia Barani, p 91 
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was earned on mainly by the highway of the rivers, the boats 
possibly moving in convoys, for the traveller says “There are in- 
numeiable vessels on its rivers, and each vessel carries a drum , when 
vessels meet, each of them beats a drum and they salute one 
another” — a precaution adopted probably to guard against piracy ^ 
Native of a bleak parched upland, resident for many years in 
and Delhi, the traveller was enamoured of the picturesque lands- 
cape of Eastern Bengal “The wealth of green in every possible 
shade” from the deepest of olives to the tender green of the earliest 
lice, the variegated scenes such as the homesteads and market- 
centre that unfolded before him at every turn of the river, like the 
shifting scenes in a kaleidoscope, threw the traveller into raptme, 
and he burst out saying, “we travelled down the river for fifteen days 
(from Sylhet to Soiiarganw) between villages and oichards just as 
if we were going thiough a bazar On its banks there are water 
wheels, orchards and villages to light and left, like those of the Nile 
m Egypt ” Thus while the abundance of the necessaries of life and 
its soothing scenery made it a veiy attractive country to live m, the 
“vapour bath,” particularly the steaming exhalation from the creeks 
and inlets during the summer, were so oppressive that westerners 
called it dozaki-i-pur mavuit (a hell crammed with blessings) 


IV. Sultan Shamstjddin Ilyas Shah 
1342-1357 A D. (743-758 A H ) 

A new chapter was opened in the history of Bengal, with the 
accession of Ilyas Shah to the throne of Lakhnawati, under the title 
of Shamsuddm Ilyas Shah, in 743 a h (1342 ad) 

The whole of northern India was at that time in a state of 
tuimoil owing to the violence and caprices of the Delhi Emperor 
Muhammad bm Tughluq The Hindu chiefs to the east of Allahabad 
and Bahraich, e g , the Rajas of Gorakhpur, Champaran and Tirhut, 
had thrown off their allegiance and become practically independent 
But there was no unity among them. The extinction of the Delhi 
Sultan’s authority and the absence of union among the Hindu Raj'as 
encouraged Ilyas Shah to turn his arms against the west 

The fiist kingdom to feel the weight of his arm was Tirhut, 
then torn by internal discord If Bendall and Giierson are to be 
relied upon, this kingdom was divided between two rival kings, 
Sakti Sinh, grandson of Hansinh Deva, holding court at Simraon, 
(26 10 N 85. 53 E ) and Kamesvaia, the nominee of Sultali Ghiya- 


1 Gibb’s Ibn Batuta, p 371 
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suddm Tughluq, at Sugaon, near Madhubani, in Daibhanga district ^ 
Ilyas had not theiefore much difficulty in conquering this kingdom 

The subjugation of Tuhut ivas followed by a very darmg incur- 
sion into Nepal in 1346 a d What incentives led him to this 
expedition and by what routes the Bengal aimy climbed into the 
valley of Katmandu, are not known It is a fact, however, that when 
the Bengal Sultan burst into this kingdom, he encountered little 
opposition ; neither the king Jayrajdeva nor his minister Jayasthiti- 
mala, came out with their forces, to defend the sanctity of their 
temple Ilyas therefore marched to the city of Katmandu, burnt and 
destroyed the holy Swayambhunath Stupa and the sacred standard 
of Sakyamuni ^ He did not stay long m the capital, though 
Dr Jayaswal holds that he did, on the very weak ground that there 
was a diaw upon the treasury of Lord Pashupati m 1347 a d , which 
in his opinion was necessitated by the long-drawn hostilities with Ilyas 
Shah Katmandu, however, with its hills,, crags and stocky popula- 
tion could not certainly be an inducement to the soldiers of the 
plains, to make a prolonged stay for the display of their fighting 
qualities 

These dazzling successes emboldened Ilyas Shah to make 
another spectacular display of. his arms To the south-west of 
Bengal there extends along the sea-boaid from the Suvarnarekha to 
the Godavaii, a long stretch of flat alluvial plain, with a hinterland 
of undulating tract This country had grown into a highly prosper- 
ous kingdom during the 13th and 14th centuries Its wealth and 
myriads of temples, eg, of Meghesvara Balaram, Krishna and 
Subhadra ar Ekainra, (modem Bhuvanesvara) , Catesvara at Kishan- 
pur in the Padamtala taluk of the Cuttack district, of the Sun-god 
at Konarak and of Jagannath at Bun, had long excited the cupidity 
of the Muslim sultans of Bengal But the amis of its rulers, especially 
Anangabhim III, Naiasmha I and Narasmha II gave it security 
against invasion for a century and a quarter ® 

About the middle of the 14th century \ n , however, the gateway 
into this kingdom of fabled piospenty which had not been previously 
pierced by any Tuikish war-lord of Bengal, was burst open by Ilyas 
Shah He swept away all opposition, marched across the country 


1 Benldall’s History of Nepal and surrounding kingdoms, JASB vol LXXII, 
part I, 1903 and Grierson’s notes on Medie\al poets and kings of Mithila Ind Ant, 
vol XIV, 188S, p 192 & p 57, vide also Histmy of Ttrhwt, by Shyiamnarara Smha, 
(Baptist Mission Press), 1922 

2 JBORS, 1936 pp 81-93 

® Dynastic History of Northern India by Dr, H. C Roy, vol. I, pp. 478-487, 
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to the Lake Chilka where the terror of his arms had driven the 
aiistocracy of Orissa, and came back with immense booty including 
44 elephants These conquests emboldened him to extend his arms 
bejmnd Tirhul to Champaran and Gorakhpur, whose Ra]as trans- 
fer! ed then allegiance to him His authority m Lius region was 
established by two successive visits to the shiine of Sipahsalar Shaikh 
Masud Ghazi at Bahraich, while to the south of these territories, 
the Sultan’s dominion was extended as far as Benares 

These sweeping conquests effected with staitlmg rapidity fired 
the imagmation of the Bengal Sultan and visions of imperial 
siizciamty hoveled before his eyes Sirat-t-Firus Shaki, a contem- 
poiary chiomcle, represents the exultant mood of the Sultan (on his 
return to Lakhnawati from Bahraich and Benares) in these vivid 
woid “Ah ' Ah ' what a fine thing it would have been if with such 
plenitude of stiength and resouices, army and fleet, I had pu=hed 
to the city of Delhi (instead of going to Bahraich) and paid my 
respects to Shaikh-ul-Islam Nizamuddm Who could then have 
dared to oppose me and my forces (P S6) 

V In 1333 AD he further strengthened his position by the over- 
throw of the son of Fakhruddm Mubaiak Shah, the iival Sultan of 
Sonaiganw But hardly had a year elapsed W'hen these high aspira- 
tions proved not only to be a vam illusion but even his very conquests 
melted away This unexpected turn m his fortune was caused bv 
the rise of a new master m Delhi, Sultan Firuz who quickly set his 
kingdom m order and got read.y by the close of November, 1353 ad’- 
to measure swords with Sultan Ilyas. 

1 It lias been accepltil by all wrilers on the history ot Bengal that the Snllnn 
stalled on the evpedit'ou against Lakhnawati, m Shawwal 754 ah {Nov 1S53 ad) 
and n turned to Delhi m fchaban 755 ah (June 1354 ad) This chronology is 
luiiii-lied by Zia Ei lani wlio.e account was reproduced by all later chroniclers eg 
Yahiya Saibimh, Tshaamud lin Ahmad and Firityhla According to them the ent'ie 
CfiDipaigii cohered only ten months oi The other conleinpoiary authority Afil, 
oil the oilier hand sa>s (TFS p I'il) that the outward march to Lakhnawati and 
Ekdalit, look ele^eu months, the lelurnl 30 iuney too occupying an cqurvalent period 
Afit s slateineiit is more tiustvioithy tor this was not merely a campaign against 
LaJ^hnawati but a reconquest ot the Gar^getic Doab and the territory e'^tending 
irem Oudh to the Knsi In course of the outw'aid march, the chiefs of Gorakhpur 
Karusha and Xu hut were subjugated, aiiangements were made for the adminis- 
tration of the leintory, stretching from the Sarju to the Kusi , and operations 
were cained on against the foit of Ekdala Tlie return journey ot Fiiuz was 
equally eicntful, he consolidated his aulhonty m the Doab. by marching through 
liaid-Manikpui, Kod, Jhajai and ^pbalpur How could so many cnteipnses in the 
course ol such a distant campaign, be undertaken m ten months oi so ^ That tlie 
campaign co^e^ed a peiiod of more tlian two years is also mdaectlj supported by 

14 
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V. Ftruz Shah Txjghluq ksvades Bengal 

Firuz mobilised a huge army , 90.000 caval^J^ a very large body 
of infantry and archers and a flotilla of a thousand boats This 
mighty force was led across the Doab to Oudh, where its ptogress 
across the Gogra was intercepted by the Bengali army and fleet, 
but the Bengalis were out-matched and had to fall back The Delhi 
army now burst into the kingdoms of Gorakhpur and Champaran, 
while its fleet followed it down the river. If Afif is to be trusted, 
the Bengali fleet came forward to oppose it at every convenient 
point, such as the confluence of the Gogra and the Ganges, the 
Gandak and the Ganges, but it had to give way at each of the places 
and finally to retire to the Kusi along Avith the army Here they 
made a very determined stand and all the efforts of Sultan Firuz to 
dislodge them were futde. 

The emperor of Delhi was not. however, a man to be easily 
baulked by his adversary. He hit upon an adroit manceuvre to 
circumvent his opponent Far to the north near the present borders 
of Nepal, at a place called Jiaran, the river Kiisi narrows down to a 
rushing mountam torrent, being easily fordable. Resolved to take 
the enemy in the rear, the Sultan led the bulk of his troops to this 
point and being assisted by the local Raja, safely got them across 
the river Threatened with encirclement, the Bengalis quitted their 
encampment on the Kusi and retreated down the Ganges 

Meanwhile the Delhi army, after fording the Kusi, headed 
straight for Pandua alias Firuzabad, the capital of Bengal. An 
unprotected city, situated six miles off from the confluence of the 
Mahananda and the Kahndn and eleven miles from the modem 
English Bazar, it had been evacuated by Ilyas Shah and was there- 
fore easily captured by the spearhead of the Delhi army 

Master of the capital, Sultan Firuz issued double proclamations, 
one guaranteeing the life and property of the inhabitants of the city 
of Firuzabad and the other denouncing Ilyas Shah as a rebel and a 
tyrant for his transgression of the laws of Islam and slaughter of 
women, and calling upon the people of Bengal to dissociate them- 
selves from him and to rally round the Emperor’s standard Firuz 
coupled these appeals to moral sentiment with an alluring offer of 
material advancement ; the bait of increased grants of land, stipends 


an inscnption engraved on a tomb m Bihar dated ISth Zilhiijah,, 753 ah m which 
Sultan Firuz is acknowledged ais the ruler of the place, Epiigtaphia Indica, vol H, 
p. 292J It would therefore be more reasonable to hold that the campaiga began 
in 753 AJi and ended m Shaban 755 ah 
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and allowances was held out to the Muslim doctors and the nobility ; 
the remission of the current year's revenue and reversion to the land” 
revenue system of Sultan Shamsuddm of Bengal were promised to 
the muqaddams, and the captains of -paiks were offered a cent per 
cent increase in their fiefs and allowances on their joining with their 
full contingents, or an increase of fifty per cent on their bringing 
up only one half, and the confirmation of their existing lands and 
stipends, on their coming singly 

In the Dhanjar Pargana of the Dmajpur district, the rivers 
Baliya and Chiramati, tributaries of the Mahananda, flowing south- 
ward, take the shape of the prongs of a pmcer Inside the curve lies 
the village of Ekdala,^ which had been fortified by Ilyas Shah with 
massive ramparts, made of adhesive clay peculiar to the locahty and 
by a sixty feet wide moat running round it ^ It was built on so vast 

1 Afif, TFS, 110-115, 160 SFS, p 45 sayg that the fort of Ekdala was en- 
closed by an arm of the Ganges According to Afif Ekdala was an island p 112, 149 
According to Zia Barani, p 589, Ekdala had water on one side anid pmgle on the 
other At one time the position of Ekdala was a moot point among the acholaifl 
Westmacott identified it with a village of the same name m the Dhanjar ParganaJ 
of Dmajpur distnct According to this view, it lay about 23 miles north of Pandua 
m Malda district, 42 miles north of Gaur, 15 miles west of Ghoraghat on the 
Malda side of the river Tangan (JASB, 1874, pp 244-45) Khverty m Eng tr of 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, BIS, p 591, f n held it to be no other place than Devkot (near 
Gangarampur) m Dmajpur district Beveridge ogam identified it with o place of 
the same name in Dacca district (JASB, 1895, part I, p 213) This view was 
indirectly supported by Sir Wolseler Haig who m CHI, vol HI, p 176, held that 
Ekdala was a village situated on islands m the Brahmaputra and protected by the 
dense jungle which clothed the nver banjrs Khan Sahib Abid All on the other 
harid held it to be the old fort of Bisankot or Kalapahar Garhi at Murcha which 
was built by Ghiyasuddin Iw'az and is eight miles west of Pandua (Memoirs of 
Pandua, p 23) Many of these conjectures are wide of the mark, in view of Afif’s 
statement that Dyas Shah after sallying out of the fort, overtook Sultan Piruz at 
a distance of only 14 miles It is thus quite clear that Ekdala was situated neither 
to the west of Pandua nor on an island m Dacca district Of late WestmacotPs view 
holds the field, for H E Stapleton who made a careful study of the topography of 
the present site of Ekdala also arrived at the conclusion that this was the place 
where the Sultans of Bengal held out He expressed this view in a paper read before 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London in 1934, and stated that Ekdala occupied an 
area of about 25 miles m the present Dmajpur district and was enclosed within 
a broad moat which was formed by Imking up the Chiramati and Baliya rivers by 
canals The site of the battle between Shamsuddm Dyas and the Delhi Sultan 
must have been the plain that stretches to the south of the southern moat for ten 
or twelve miles, almost to the present boui^arj of Malda district (Report in the 
Times of India, 24th April, 1934) Quoted from Studies from Indo-Muslun History 
by Professor Hodiwala, p 312 

2 Zia Barani, pp 500-1, Afif, p 111 
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.a scale that it accommodated not only all the forces of Ilyas Shah 
but practically the entiie aiistocracj' of the capital and their families 
But the siiigiilai feature that made the fortress a curious sight to the 
IMiislims of Upper India, was its situation behind double enclosures 
of watei, so that, it presented the spectacle of being situated on an 
laland, Jaja’r-t-Ekdala The advance of Sultan Firuz to the neigh- 
bourhood of this fortress and the fortification of Ins camp with a 
wooden stockade and a trench were followed by the flaie-up of 
hostilities Catapults which were erected kept up an incessant 
shower of stones and other missiles on the enemy’s fort Skiiin.shes 
occuTied between the patrols, but the Bengali Sultan entienched 
behind double bariiers of water could not be got at In the mean- 
time. the DeUii troops weie subjected to many chscomfoits ; they 
weie herded together in a nariow encampment and exposed to the 
bite of swarms of mosquitoes by day and night As days passed on. 
their position was lendered worse by hot winds blowing Sultan 
Finiz was forced by these difficulties to retrace his steps towards 
Pandua But as the invader’s tents were stiiick and his useless 
baggage set on fire, exultation ran high in the Bengali camp 

At such a time there arrived in the Bengali camp a number of 
Qalandar monks, who hy their solemn protestations confinned the 
Sultan’s impression of acute distress in the ranks of the Delhi army 
Ilyas now threw off all hesitation and bounded forward with his full 
force of 90,000 cavaliy, a herd of elephants and a large body of 
infantry He overtook his enemy at a distance of only 14 miles fiom 
Ekdala lUSt as they had gone across a channel Sultan Ilyas was 
confident of springing a complete surprise upon his adversary but 
all his calculations went awry Sultan Fiiuz. unable to meet the 
Bengalis in a pitched battle, had employed the Qalandar monks on 
espionage with the object of luring the Bengali Sultan out of his 
fortress He was marching in perfect order in anticipation of the 
enemy and as they hove in sight, he swung round, wi+h his army 
drawm up m three divisions, — ^the right under Malik Dslan, amir-i- 
shikar the left under Hisamuddin Nua, and the centre under 
Tatar Khan 

Sultan Shamsuddin could not avoid a contest and grouped his 
foices in the usual battle-array After the prelim'narv jousting 
between the champions of the two sides, Malik Dilan assailed the left 
wing of the Bengal aimy but was thrown hack Hisamuddin Nua 
then switched his right wing forward A violent contest then ensued 
The Bengalis, particularly the 'paiks, fought with reckless valour 
The Delhi Sultan, who had been galloping along the line cheering 
and inspiring his men, himself dismounted and offered two genu- 
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flexions of prayer This call to Allah for aid steeled the resolution 
of the imperialists for a fight to the last ; they hurled back the enemy 
repeatedly as they surged forward, and before the sun had set, the 
Bengalis were seen flying away from the battle-field m confusion and 
disorder 

The battle thus ended in the discomfiture of the Bengalis ; 
47 mast elephants and all the insignia of their Sultan, e g , umbrella 
staff and other apparatus, were left on the battle-field The carnage 
on the Bengali side was very heavy 

Yet stiangely enough, the Bengal Sultan was not dislodged from 
his throne, nor did the fort of Ekdala open its gates to the victors. 
Sirat-i-Fii uz Shaht would have us believe that the imperialists 
marched back to Ekdala after this victory determined to raze the 
fort, but the piteous lamentation and supplications of the Muslim 
women, who came out unveiled on the parapets with dishevelled 
hair, so moved the Sultan that he foithwith quitted Ekdala for 
Delhi Zia Barani, however, strikes a different note and says that 
the Sultan paid no heed to the demand for an all-out offensive 
against Ekdala and continued his march to Delhi with the Bengali 
piisoners, fortv-seven elephants and other trophies of war m his train 

This is the full account of the battle that was waged by the 
Bengal Sultan against the Lord of Delhi He sustained defeat after 
defeat, was deprived of all his conquests to’’ the west of Lakhnaw^i, 
but his soveieigntv over Bengal remained unshaken and unimpaired. 
During the rest of his reign he cultivated friendly relations with tEe 
court of Delhi In 1355 and 1356 ad his envoys visited the imperial 
court with gifts. On the latter occasion Sultan Eiruz made a 
special request for the elephants of Bengal In 1357 ad presents 
were again taken to Delhi by Malik Tajuddm, who brought in 
return Turkish and Arabian horses, Khorasani fruit and other valu- 
ables tendered by Sultan Firuz 

The fiiendly relations with the court of Delhi enabled 
Ilvas Shah to conclude his reign with a great victory won over the 
Raia of Kamrup Situated in the Brahmaputra valley north-east 
of Varendra (modern Bajshahi and Dinajpur distiicts), Kamrup 
was a flourishing kingdom from remote antiquity Rich and pros- 
peious, a dominant seat of Hinduism amid primitive aboriginals and 
immigrants from the adjoining countries, it had early engaged the 
attention of the Muslim Sultans of Lakhnawati Ghiyasuddm Iwaz 
in 1227 A D and Malik Yuzbak in 1257 a d had advanced with 
Muslim hosts as far as Kamrup, but on being confronted by the 
overpowering foices of the Raja both of them had been obliged to 
beat a retreat 
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For a century after Yuzbak’s invasion Kamrup was left to itself ; 
but about 758 a h. (1357 a n ) it was again invaded by a Muslim, army. 
If the chronology drawn up by the author of the Social Hilary of 
Krnnfrwp can be relied upon, Indra Narayan was the ruler of Kamta 
at this time, but he possessed neither the material resources nor 
probably the ability to check the invaders Repeated attacks of the 
Ahoms from the east and the Kachari menace to the south of the 
Brahmaputra had so weakened his authority over his outlying 
territories that in 1329 A n ^ a petty Hindu chief practically set 
himself up as independent in Kamrup In these favourable circum- 
stances the Muslim army pushed up the Brahmaputra to Kamrup 
Nagara, and occupied it. The conquest and occupation of this city 
have been questioned by Stapleton and Barua, but the mint name of 
the coin “Chawlistan alias Kamrup” issued by Sultan Siikandar un- 
mistakably denotes the occupation of the city, and should not be 
taken to mean the territory east of the Brahmaputra in the Mymen- 
singh district. Such a surmise is unsupported by any Persian 
chronicle or Assamese Buranji The date of the com 759 a h proves 
that the conquest and the occupation of the city had taken place 
previous to this year, presumably in Ilyas Shah’s reign, for Sikandar 
immediately on his accession had to fight against the Sultan of Delhi 

Holding a rival court at the eastern limits of the north-Indian 
plains, Ilyas was an eye-sore to the Delhi historians, who stigmatised 
him as a Bhangi and as a leper.® These charges, unsupported by 
any independent and impartial authority, cannot be seriously en- 
tertained 

Hardly an 3 rthing is known about the government, life and 
character of Haji Ilyas According to tradition, he was the founder 
of Hajipur and the builder of a reservoir in Firuzabad, modelled on 
the Hauz-i-Shamsi of Delhi. Two famous saints graced his capital 
by their presence, one of them Akhi Sirajuddin, who is known as the 
“Mirror of Hindustan,’ and the other Shaikh Biyabani who died in 
1354 AD 

The closing of Ilyas Shah’s reign cannot be exactly dated 
According to Sirair-t-Ftruz Shahi, a contemporary chronicle, his 
death occurred in 759 ah. (1358 ad), and immediately aftenJ^ards 
Sultan Firuz set out on the campaign against Bengal. This date is 


^ Haut Kunchi grant, Social H.istory oj Kamvni'pt \ol 1, p 251 
2 Srrait-i-FirtLz SMAi, f 34, says that Ilyas 'Was afRicted with leprtxsy and 
visited the sbnne at Bahraich in order to get a cure by nibbing the holy dust of 
the place on his person 
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Qonfirmed by iTorikk-i-Mul&'dh Shaht. But on numismatic 
evidence his reign is held to have ended in 758 a..h.^ 


VI SiKANDAR Shah (1357-89 An) 

Sultan Shamsuddm Ilyas Shah was succeeded on the throne of 
Bengal by his son Sikandar, who was an equally strong and capable 
monarch. He wielded the sceptre for more than three decades and 
protected the independence of Bengal agamst the encroachment of 
Delhi, but of this long and distinguished reign hardly any record has 
been left behind save a few inscriptions and brief references to the 
encounter with Delhi in the contemporary Persian chronicles. 

Immediately on his accession, Sikandar’s first concern was to 
consolidate his position on the throne, and to achieve this object he 
sent an envoy, named Alam Khan to Delhi in the very year of his 
coronation This embassy was followed in a few months by the 
present of five elephants in charge of the Delhi envoy Malik Saifuddin. 
But with all his pacific overtures he could not avert the hostihty 
of the lord of Delhi 

The first Lakhnawati campaign of Piruz Tughluq had ended in 
a great military victory, but he could neither overthrow Ilyas nor 
reduce him to vassalage This independence of the rival Bengal 
Sultan was galling to his pride and prestige and he remained watchful 
for a favourable turn of events to accomplish his purpose 

Such an opportunity came with the arrival of Zafar Khan of 
Pars to his court at Hisar Firuza in 1357 A d He was a Persian 
nobleman who had married the daughter of Sultan Fakhruddm of 
Sonarganvv and filled a very high office m the revenue department. 
But the massacre of his father-in-law’s family and the conquest of 
Sonarganw by Hyas Shah in 1352 A n. reduced him to insignificance 
which he sought to mend by a visit to the court of Delhi 

The arrival of a representative of the extinct royal family of 
Sonarganw revived Sultan Firuz Tughluq’s hope of redeeming his 
prestige by conquering Bengal The office of the Deputy Wazir 
was conferred upon Zafar Khan, on an annual allowance of four lakhs 
of Rupees As soon as Sikandar mounted the throne on the death 
of Ilyas, Firuz Shah threw off the mask and sent an ultimatum from 
Zafarabad calhng upon Sikandar to tender him allegiance This 
demand was seconded by his march with a mighty army of 80,000 

1 Supp IMC, p 49 describes a com of Ilyas Shah of the year 760 AH. which 
13 probably a posthumous issue > i 
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cavalry, 470 elephants, and an enormous body of infantry towards 
Lakhnawati 

A violent storm suddenly burst over Bengal, but its rulei, though 
new on the throne, met it with cool courage and unbending resolu- 
tion He adopted his father’s wise policy of avoiding pitched battles 
and fell back on the fort of Ekdala with his full force 

There he at present in what had once been a large fortress city, 
beautified with villas and mosques, only a few mounds and eaith- 
works, silted-up tanks and reservoirs , ploughshares have now ob- 
literated the very outlines of this fort Yet this was the lampart 
against which the Delhi army dashed itself in vain again in 1359 ad 
T he lighting on this occasion, 'too. was characterised by clashes and 
sknmishes and the discharge of projectiles Zafar Khan was present 
m the Delhi camp, but there appeared no split in the ranks of the 
Bengalis, nor could any weak point m the defences of Ekdala be 
detected by him On the other hand Sikandar's skilful leadership, 
his countless troops and military ability kept his enemy on the 
defensive It is said by ASf that once in the course of ihe hostilities, 
a tower, bearing the name of Sikandar, crumbled down under the 
weight of the masses of men mounted on it and caused a breach m 
the Bengali fort. 

There was now a universal desire for leading an assault through 
the breach in the wall of the fort, but Sultan Fiiuz restrained his 
men like the gieat Saiacenic wariior Salehuddm who turned back 
fiom the vicinity of Mosul, when he found it too strong for capture, 
though Afif, the panegyrist of the Delhi Sultan, W'ould ascribe this 
restiaint to the Sultan’s chivalrous consideration for the honour of 
the Muhammadan women inside the fort 

The deadlock sickened both the parties, who thereupon opened 
overtures for peace The negotiations were smoothed and brought 
to a successful close by the suavity and wisdom of Azam Humayun 
Haibat Khan, who was a Bengali official under Firuz Shah, having 
two sons in the service of Sikandar Endowed with a masteiy of 
speech and ready wit, he is said to have so humoured and flattered 
Sikandar that the latter gave expre'-sion to his regard for Firuz Shah 
in laudatory phrases The treaty of friendship was ratified with an 
exchange of presents After this Sultan Fnuz quitted Bengal in 
t 1359 A D and for nearly two centuries until the rise of the Afghans, 
Bengal was not molested by Delhi 

During the long period of peace that followed, Sultan Sikandar 
adorned his capital with many noble monuments of architectuie, the 
rums of only one of which can be seen to-day at Adma, m' the 
neighbourhood of Firuzabad—Pandua This sumptuous mosque 
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extending 507 ft from north to south and 285 ft from east to west, 
surpasses in sheer dimension any other building of its kind m India 
The central quadrangle inside this mosque forms a rectangle 400 ft 
long by 150 ft wide and is enclosed within ranges of pillard aisles, 
five feet deep on the western side and three on the remainder, con- 
sisting of 400 pillars in all This vast open space offering accommoda- 
tion to thousands of worshippers, appeared as the “ forum of some 
ancient classical city rather than a Muslim house of prayer.” 
According to Riydz-us-Saldtin, this mosque was begun in 1364 ad 
(766 ah) and was not completed in 1368 A D (770 ah) which is 
borne out by an inscription on the west side of its wall This 
magnificent structure, equalling m size the Great Mosque of 
Damascus, was built by the spoliation of Hindu and Buddhist 
shrines According to R K Chakravartty, a Buddhist stupa was 
dismantled to secure the necessary materials for its buildmg, but 
the remains of Hindu images as well are visible today in every part 
of this mosque A block with the carved head of a lion which is said 
to have formed part of a Hindu throne, is found attached to the 
steps leading to the pulpit , many mutilated figures of Hindu deities 
are found in the door-sills and prayer-niches all over the mosque. 
The four hundred pillars with their graceful fluted shafts and 
expanding lotus-capitals which produce such an imposmg effect, were 
similarly transplanted from Hindu shrines and ‘ It is not improbable,’ 
says Percy Brown, “ that the finest monuments of the Hindu capital 
of Lakhnawti were demolished in order to produce this one Muham- 
madan mosque ” A few other monuments such as the tomb and 
mosque of Akhi Sirajuddin, the Kotwali Darwaza, standing at the 
southern entrance to the city of Gaur, and two other mosques, one 
built by Maulana Ata m 1363 a d (probably) at Gangarampur in 
Dinajpur District, and the other at a place called Molla Simla in 
Ilughly District, were erected. Shaikh Alaul Haq, a famous saint, 
lived at Pandua during this reign Belonging to the tribe of Qureish, 
he was the spiritual successor of Akhi Sirajuddin. His piety and 
saintliness won the veneration of the people, but his lavish and 
indiscriminate charity which enormously increased his influence upon 
the people, roused the suspicion of the Sultan who banished him to 
Sonarganw After two years of exile he came back to Pandua, where 
he died m 1398 a n , (according to Akhbar-vl-Akhyar) . 

The last years of Sikandar’s life were clouded by plots and 
intrigues among his sons According to the gossipy Riydz-us-SalaUn, 
the Sultan held his only son by his second wife m great affection in 
preference to all the seventeen sons by his first wife The first queen, 
jealous of her step-son, endeavoured to poison the Sultan’s ears 

15 
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against him, whereupon the prince escaped to SonargSnw and took up 
arms in 1388 A n (790 ah) Coins prove that he launched hostilities 
against his father, conquered Sonarganw and Sitgamv m that year, 
and claimed sway over Kiruzabad The contest diagged on, until 
it was decided in 1389 aj) m favour of the rebel prince Ghiyasuddidn 
Azam Shah at a place called Goalpara, in the neighbourhood of 
Pandua The victory was, however, rendered poignant by the death 
of Sikandar on the field of action. According to a local tradition, 
Sikandar was buried in the 42 feet chamber attached to the Adina 
Mosque, 


\TI. Wht Bengal had no History under Ilyas Shah’s 
Grandchildren 

With the retreat of the Tughluq Emperor from his last unsuc- 
cessful Bengal expedition (760 a.h ) begins a dark spot in the 
historical records of this province Bengal became completely 
isolated from the moving world and cultural centre of Delhi and 
entered on an obscure vegetating life which lasted almost up to the 
time of Sher Shah, when contact was restored with Upper India. 
Neither Firuz Tughluq nor his successors could attempt a renewal of 
their hold on Bengal, because that Emperor at first became involved 
in campaigns and public works m other provinces, and latterly fell 
into extreme old age and decrepitude His death in October 1389 
(791 ah) was followed by the troubled short reigns of his progeny, 
civil wars for succession, Timur’s invasion and sack of Delhi_(17 Dec 
1398), the final disintegration of the Delhi empire, and the rise of 
small independent provincial dynasties with their eternal mutual 
warfare. 

Bengal was thus freed from invasions and alarms fiom beyond 
her western frontier, while in the north and east, the Ahom kings 
had not yet consolidated their hold on the Brahmaputra valley, nor 
had a conquering Hindu dynasty sprung up in Kuch Bihar This 
peace and the profuse bounty of Nature to the soil of Bengal greatly 
increased the wealth of its kings and also enabled the first two Ilyas 
Shahis to make very profitable raids into Orissa and Kamrup. 
Hence, the only story of Bengal in the Ilyas Shahi age that remained 
in people's memory in after times was that its sovereigns passed their 
lives in the enjoyment of luxury, ease and pleasure, only taking care 
not to give offence to the sovereign of Delhi. No history could be 
made by such well-fed sleepers. Even the correct length of their 
successive reigns came to be forgotten, because one Sultan was just 
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like another m indolence and fatuity If history be a record of 
change, there was no history in Bengal during those hundred years ; 
the hands had stopped on the dial-face of Time in that land of lotos- 
eaters on the throne. 

Thus it happened that when in Akbar’s reign orders were sent to 
every subah of his empire to compile statistics and dynastic histories 
of the province for incorporation in the Imperial Gazetteer that 
Abul Fazl had been commissioned to write, the local officers of 
Bengal could collect only popular traditions and pious legends from 
the pandits and the keepers of the Islamic saints’ tombs These form 
the factual basis of the short provincial history given in the Ain-i- 
Akbari, the Tabaqat-i-Akbari and the Tankh-i-Fmshta, — all three 
derived from one source This local compilation is so palpably 
incorrect that Sikandar (the son of Ilyas Shah) is given a reign of 
nine years only, while his extant coins range over S3 years ; Hamza 
Shah is given ten years, while his coins cover only one year and a 
few months ; Ghiyasud-din Azam Shah is reported to have died in 
775 A H , while his com for 813 has been discovered , Hamza Shah is 
represented as killed in 785 while his coin for 814 still survives ; 
Ganesh (or Kans) is said to have ascended the throne in 787, while his 
actual accession took place fully thirty years later, as his coins prove. 

Even the names of the Ilyas Shahis after Saif-ud-din Hamza Shah 
(the 4th of the dynasty) are not correctly given in the Ain and other 
literary sources The fifth is miscalled Shams-ud-dm by Abul Fazl 
and others, while his correct name Shihdb-ud-din is given only in his 
coins, in the Pandua shrine manuscript borrowed by Buchanan, and 
dubiously as a variant at the end of the Rryaz-ns-salatm account 
(text, p 110, “some have written”) The sixth Alauddm Firiiz Shah 
(reigned in 817) is ignored by all the old writers, but has been 
restored to his place by the evidence of his coins 

In the Persian histories now surviving, — ^probably the only ones 
that were written, — the first three Ilyas Shahis (Shamsuddin Ilyas, 
Sikandar, and Ghiyas-ud-din Azam Shah) alone appear as distinct 
personalities, each with a character and achievement of his own But 
even of Ilyas Shah’s son and grandson, the historians Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad and Firishtah can only record that they spent their lives in 
ease and pleasure Their successors were mere shadowy names 

A very good character is given by Firishtah to Saifuddin Hamza 
Shah, of whom we are told • “He was a king, brave, patient and 
kind Because of his intelligence and practical experience, his officers 
conducted the administration very carefully The neighbouring 
B.a 7 ahs obeyed him and paid their tributes regularly ” (Newal K ed 
of text, ii 297) . Considering the shortness of Hamza Shah’s reign 
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(some 15 or 16 months) and the fragrant legends about his father 
Ghiyas-ud-din Azam Shah which survived in Bengal up to the lime 
of the Riydz-us-Saldtm {YiSd, ajj ) , we shall be justified in suspecting 
that Firishta’s notes on Bengal fell into disorder and that the certi- 
ficate meant for the father has been here wrongly copied into the 
account of the son 

We can well imagine that during Sikandar Shah’s long reign of 
35 years, his wealth and hfe of pleasure and inactivity had thoroughly 
sapped the energies of the Bengal Sultanate, and that in the declining 
years of his son Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah (say, after 800 ah) the 
nobles became all-powerful in the State and pulled down and set up 
princes on the throne at their own will Among these king-makers 
the leader was Rajah Ganesh (variant of the name, Kans) 

Chronology oy the first Ilyas Shahi Sultans 
(on the basis op their coins*) 

1. Shams-ud-din Ilyas Shah, reigned 743-758 a.h popularly 
called Bhangera (or hhang-addict) . Died probably in Zil 
H 758=end of Nov 1857 A n Coins dated 744-758 A h 

2. Sikandar, son of Ilyas Shah, r 758-c 795 A h Died pro- 
bably in Ziqad 795 (Oct. 1S9S) , or may be a year or two 
earlier, in battle with his rebel son Coins dated 759-791 

3. Ghiyas-ud-din Azam, reigned c 795-813 (Had rebelled 
against his father May have gained the throne in 793) . 
Coins dated 795-813 

4 Saifuddm Hamza Shah, reigned 813-814 Son of Ghiyas- 
ud-din Assumed the title of Sultan-us-salatin. Coins 
dated 813, 814 

5 Shihabuddin Bayazid Shah, reigned c 815-817 (adopted 
son of Saifuddm. His title was Shihdb, as shown on his 
coins and in Buchanan, and not Shams, as given in the 
literary sources) Coins dated 816, 817 A h 

6 Alauddm Firuz Shah, reigned 817 (son of Shihabuddin) 
Coins dated 817 A h 

[J. Sahkar ] 

VIH Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah, 1389-1409 aj) 

Sikandar’s son and successor Ghiyasuddm Azam Shah is a very 
attractive figure among the Sultans of Bengal We have few facts 

* Only the undisputed and clearly established coin-dates have been accepted 

here 
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of his reign on. record, but two very interesting anecdotes that have 
come down to us make him very dear to the people of Bengal One 
of these anecdotes relates to his trial before Qazi Sulajuddin, and the 
other refers to his correspondence with the poet Hafiz of Shiraz 
The former has obtained great currency among the people and 
passed into a proverb The story runs that the Sultan while practis- 
ing with a bow hit the son of a widow with an arrow and caused his 
death. The widow appeared before the Qazi and sued the Sultan 
Served with summons, the Sultan appeared before the court, made 
graceful submission to the custodian of law. and satisfied the com- 
plainant by offering a suitable indcmnily in accordance with the 
decree ; the trial over, the Qazi rose and praised the Sultan, who 
told the former in the course of conversation that if he had been 
found remiss in his duty as a judge, he would have beheaded him 
on the spot. To this the Qazi smilingly retorted that His Royal 
Majesty would have been scourged by the judge if he had not obeyed 
the law 

The other story has entitled the Sultan to fame as the corres- 
pondent of the poet Hafiz. The circumstances leading to this 
correspondence are as follows It is said that once the Sultan being 
stricken with a seemingly fatal illness directed his three concubines, 
named the Cypress, the Rose and the Tulip to wash his body in the 
event of his death The Sultan recovered on that occasion, and 
thereupon began to 'show increased favours to these three beauties 
Jealous of the Sultan’s attention to them, the other inmates of his 
harem gave them the mocking epithet of ghassale (corpse-washer) . 
When the Sultan came to know of it, he wanted to humour them 
with an impromptu ode. He uttered the first line — "Oh cup-bearer, 
there is talk of the Cypress, the Rose and the Tulip,” but could not 
compose an apt second to complete the distitch, — whereupon he 
wrote to Hafiz The latter supplied the second line running "this 
discussion goes on with three cleansing draughts,” but also sent 
another ghazal to the Sultan, which runs thus • 

Eng trans — “All the parrots of India will crack sugar-candv 

Through this Persian candy which is going to Bengal 

O Hafiz, be not speechless with yearning for the Court 
of Sultan Ghiyasuddin, 

For thy affair will be furthered by thy lamentation 
Such is the account of the Sultan’s correspondence with Hfefiz, the 
authenticity of which is disputed by many 

1 pp 105-106 In Prof Mahfuz-ul-Haq’s opinion, the story is untrue, 

but the mam fact of correspondence is probable, he points out the inaccuracy in 
the currenlt translation 
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One important political fact of Ghiyasuddm Azam’s reign can 
be gleaned from the Assamese Buranjis. It is narrated in these 
chronicles that Sudangpha the Ahom Raja (1397-1407 ad.) went 
to war against the Raja of Kamta for harbouring a noble Tao Sulai 
who had offended the Ahom Raja. Takmg advantage of this situa- 
tion, the Bengal Sultan invaded the terntory of the Kamta Raja 
who, faced by the double danger, concluded peace with his coreli- 
gionist, and turned against the invader in combination with his ally 
Sudangpha. The Bengali army could not make headway against the 
alhed local armies and was forced beyond the river Karatoya. The 
correspondence with Hafiz and the encounter with the Ahom Raja 
do not form the only interest of Azam’s reign. 

Firishta states that Sultan Ghiyasuddin cultivated friendship 
with Khwaja Jahan, the ruler of Jaimpur (1394-1399 a.d ) by sending 
him elephants and other gifts. There was also a very friendly inter- 
course between the Sultan and Yunglo the contemporary emperor of 
China, who sent out Chengho, Wang-Ching Hung and a few other 
persons, in search of the exiled rival emperor, Hui-ti, to the kingdoms 
on the western ocean In 1406 A-d this mission visited Bengal and 
Mahuan, the interpreter attached to the Chinese embassy has left a 
scrappy but interesting account of the novel things which he came 
across in our capital. In 1409 a d Ghiyasuddin sent his own envoys 
with presents to China ; six years later (in 1415 ad) Sultan Saifud- 
din (Kien-fuhting) again sent a letter written on a gold plate and a 
giraffe to the Chine, se emperor. 

Our interest in Ghiyasuddin’s reign is still further increased by 
Mahuan’s account of the dress, manufactures and entertainments of 
our people. Mahuan came in contact with members of the ruling 
aristocracy who put on tunics over their loose trousers and decked 
their heads with puggrees and wore shoes with pointed toes Among 
the manufactures, varieties of fine cotton fabric were noticed by him, 
such as, (a) a very finely woven fabric called Pi-chih, 3 ft by 56 ft. ; 
(6) a closely woven fabric of pale yellow colour called Man-che-ti, 
4 ft. by 50 ft ; (c) another variety called Hin-pei-tung-ta-li, 3 ft by 
60 ft, resembhng gauze was in great request for turbans Two other 
varieties called Sha-ta-urh and Mohei-moleh by Mahuan, 24 ft. by 
40 ft and 4 ft. by 20 ft respectively, formed ordinary stuff. The silk- 
industry was well developed, as Mahuan refers to the existence of 
mulberry trees and silk-worms in Bengal Silk kerchiefs, gold- 
embroidered caps, painted (earthen ware) plates, ewers, bowls, steel 
knives and scissors attracted the notice of the Chinese official 
Paper manufactured from bark was as glossy as deerskin 

Mahuan refers to the absence of tea for which it was a practice 
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to serve the guests with betel-nut Wine brewed from cocoanut, rice, 
tarry and kadjang"’ was openly sold in the market , hotels and 
restaurants served refreshments, while Turkish bath was available in 
bagnios (Jiamam) Ocean-going ships which carried goods to foreign 
countries were made in Bengal All large-scale transactions were 
done with silver coins, but cotmt shells were used for small purchases. 

Some popular amusements are also noted m his account A class 
of musicians having decorated their persons with necklaces, bracelets 
and strings of coral beads and stone, entertained the people by play- 
ing on their instruments ; another class visited the houses of noble- 
men during the luncheon hour, regaling them with sweet music. 
Troupes of acrobats roamed in the streets and gave a display of 
various kinds of performances One of them which specially inter- 
ested him was a fight between an acrobat and his pet tiger After 
showing some physical feats m his bare body, the acrobat teased 
the tiger with kicks and blows until it was roused The soenie 
became ammated when the infuriated animal sprang upon its master 
who retaliated by charging it. The combat went on until the animal 
got exhausted by its efforts ; the performance reached its climax 
when the arm of the player was thrust into the ]aws of the beast, 
to the mingled joy and consternation of the assembled spectators 

During the reign of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Nur Qutbul-Alam, son 
of Ala-ul-Haq, a noted saint, earned on his ministry from the gadt 
at Pandua. He was a friend of the Sultan, both of them having 
been taught in early years by Shaikh Hamiduddm Nagori Ghiya- 
suddin’s reign came to a close in 813 a h. (1409 ad), when his 
death is said in a very late tradition to have been brought about by 
the machinations of Rajah Ganesh 

Saiftjddin Hamza Shah (813-814 ah) 1409-1410 A d. 

The murder of Ghiyasuddin was followed by the accession of 
his son, Saifuddm Hamza Shah who was raised by the army chiefs 
to the throne in 1409 a d , with the title of Sultan-us-Salatm (King 
of kings), but a violent civil war broke out between him and his 
kinsmen Hardly anything is known about this struggle except 
the fact that Raja Ganesh took part in it and removed Sultan Sham- 
suddin from the throne. 



CHAPTER V 

THE INTERVENING HINDU DYNASTY 

I, The PROBtEM OF THE HlNDU DYNASTY 

Between the last Sultan of the first sev^s of Ilyas Shahi kings, 
who died m 817 a h., and the restoration of that dynasty under 
Nasir-ud-dm Mahmud m 846, there lies a period of 29 years, when 
a family of Hindu origin but subsequently Tslamised, reigned over 
Bengal, whose coins and traditions present the most interesting but 
bafflimg problem of the mediaeval history of our province. All the 
authorities, — ^from the earliest writer (Bakhshi Nizamuddin Ahmad 
writing in 1593) down to the late 18th century recorders of tradition, 
are agreed on the ^utlines of the stoiy of this intmding dynasty, 
which was this /Under the declining successors of Ilyas Shah’s son, 
towards the end of the 8th century of the Hqera, a Hindu baTOn_of 
North Bengal named Ganesh (misread m Persian manuscripts as 
j Tiecairre'Trlt'ur'air m the State as regent and king-maker, and 

, ultimately seized the throne in his o^vn name After his death, his 
eldest son (variously named Jitmal, Jaymal, Jadu and Jadusen) 

I came to the throne, turning Muslim with the title of Jalaluddin 
With this Jalaluddin’s son Shams-ud-din Ahmad Shah the dynasty 
I ended and after a short interval of usurpation and bloodshed, the 
second branch of the Ilyas Shahi family became kings of Bengal^ 

About the events of the reign of Ganesh and the religious policy 
of this king and his son, the earlier authorities are disappointingly 
silent or in direct contradiction to the later and more detailed 
accounts written three and a half centuries after the events (by 
Ghulam Husain Salim in 1788) or found in the book of saints’ 
legends compiled for the Muslim monastery at Panduah. These 
latter represent Ganesh as a cruel persecutor of the Muslims and 
his renegade son in his turn as a scourge of the Hindus, and they 
allege an invasion of Bengal in 818 a h by Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of 
JaunpuT and the double conversion and double reign of Ganesh’s 
eldest son. 

The puzzle has been further complicated by the finding of coins 
of Jalaluddin struck in the year 818 and again from 821 to 835, with 
a mysterious gap in 819 and 820, and the discovery of many coins 
in the Bengali character issued by “devoted to the feet of Chandi” 
(goddess) Danuja-mardan Dev and Mahendra Dev, with Shaka 
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dates (1339 and 1340) corresponding to the Hijera years 820 and 
821. To Dr. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali belongs the credit of first 
proving that Danuja-mardan Dev was the highly significant title 
which Ganesh assumed when he openly ascended the throne after 
crushing the Islamic party m the State. This view has been accepted 
by practically all scholars now. Dr. Bhattasali’s second identifica- 
tion, namely that of Mahendra Dev with Jalaluddm, — after that 
prince’s restoration to Hinduism and before his second conversion 
to Islam and second reign, — is more open to dispute and the present 
writer is unable to accept it. I prefer Mr. Stapleton’s view that 
Mahendra Dev was the title of Ganesh’s second son, a boy-puppet 
who was raised to the throne after his father’s death by the Hindu 
party and who reigned for a few months only over some districts 
of Bengal but was crushed by the partisans of the restored Jalaluddin. 
This would easily explain Jalal-ud-din’s relentless persecution of his 
Hindu subjects as political enemies. 

Lastly, the stories, told by G Husain Salim only, of the perse- 
cution of the Muslim Shaikhs by Ganesh are not only contradicted 
by Firishtah, but have been discredited with cogent arguments by 
Rakhal Das Banerji, and the present writer entirely agrees with that 
lamented scholar on this pomt 

The “purification” of the lad Jalal-ud-din by his father Ganesh 
m order to ensure his readmission into the fold of Hinduism by 
certain well-known, rites, his confinement m the palace dunng his 
father’s open reign, and his restoration to the throne and to the 
Islamic faith after his father’s death, seem quite credible events, 
and agree quite easily with Firishtah’s account (written about 1610) 
that Jalaluddin renounced Hinduism m favour of Islam ajter his 
father’s death and as a condition precedent to his acceptance of the 
throne This conversion (or, as some hold, reconversion) to Islam 
extinguished the religious war in the State and gave unity and 
vigour to the government of the province. 

Two things have to be said in conclusion • The usurper’s name 
was carelessly written m Persian mss and misread as Xans (with 
Kaj mstead of gaj) No Hindu can name his son Xansa, the tyrant 
who tried to murder the god Xnshna, any more than a Christian 
can name his son Apollyon or Satan. The story so confidently told 
by Durgacliaran Sanyal that Ganesh was a Bengali Brahman of the 
Varendra section and that the Bhaturia pargana in North Bengal is 
the second home of the Bhaduri family of Varendra Brahmans and 
that the latter gave their name to the district of Bhadawar in 
Northern Malwa and even supplied a subahdar for that province 
under the Mughal Emperors, — ^is a delightful howler created by what 

10 
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is called Volk-Etymdogie m German. The true Bhadawar (not 
Bhatuna) gave its name to a Ila 3 put clan who served under the 
Mughal Emperors as we can learn from the Ma/iJtir-vl-U'mara, but 
not to any Brahman family Similarly, the tracing of the Chandra- 
dwip Kayestha Raj family to this Danuja-mardan Dev, is a modern 
fabrication of the venal heralds {ghatak writers of Kdnhds^ 


II. TRADITIONAt, ACCOUNTS OF GaNESH AND HIS SONS 

Tabaqat-t-Akban (Luck, ed p. 524) - —“When Sultan Shams-ud- 
din (II Ilyas Shahi) died, a zammdar named ICans acquired domi- 
nation over the country of Bengal . . The period of his power 

(isttla) was seven years . - After the death of Kans, his son out 
of desire for kingship turned Muslim, took the title of Sultan Jalal- 
ud-dm. In his reign the people were at ease and prosperous . . . 
He reigned for 17 years ” 

Atn-i'Akban (Jarrett’s tr li 147-149) — “A native of Bengal 
named Kans fraudulently dispossessed Shams-ud-dm (II Ilyas 
Shahi) , who was Ghiyas-ud-dm’s grandson When he (Kans) died, 
his son embraced Islam and took the name of Sultan Jalaluddin 
TSnkh-i-Finshia (Luck ed ii 297) : — ^When Sultan-us-salS.tin 
(Saifuddin Hamza Shah) died, his nobles placed his son on the 
throne, giving him the title of Shamsuddin (the Second) He was 
of poor intellect, owing to his tender age ; a Hindu named Kans, 
who was one of the nobles of this dynasty, attained to great power 
and predominance during his reign and became the de jaaSo master 
of the treasury and the kingdom {sahib -i-ikhtvyar-i-nntdk-o-nnal ) . 
When in the year 787 (correct as 817) he died, Kans uplifting the 
standard of kingship, seized the throne . He (Shams-ud-din) 
reigned for 3 years and some months 

Although Rajah Kans was not a Musbm, he maintained cordial 
intercourse {amezish) and friendship with the Musalmans, so much 
so that some Muslims, declaring that he was a Muslim, wished to 
bury him m the ground as is the practice with Islamites When he 
put the crown of kingship on his head, and was adorned with the 
umbrella and (other) symbols of Sultanship, he reigned for seven 
j^ears with perfect predominance and in the best manner, and then 
took the inevitable path to the world of Death ; his son, gaming the 
honour of conversion to Islam, ascended the royal throne 
Jitmal, son of Kans, sumamed Sultan Jalal-ud-dm. 

After the death of his father, Jitmal assembled the nobles and 
ministers and said “ I believe in the tnith of the religion of 
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Muhammad, and I shall not deviate from this (behef) . If you 
accept me and do not turn against my royal authority, then onlyf 
shall I sit on this august throne ; if not, you may raise my younger 
brother to the throne and excuse me ” All the people who could 
bmd and loosen (the realm) rephed with one voice, “We are obedient 
to the monarch. Earthly affairs have no connection with religion ” 
Then Jitmal summoned the scholars and theologians of Lakhnawati 
and repeated the Islamic confession of faith, gave himself the title 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-dm, ascended the throne, made justice and fair 
play his aim, and thus became a modem Nau-shirwan After reign- 
mg as king over Bangalah and Lakhnawati with the greatest power 
for 17 years and some months, he died in the year 812 A H. (correct 
as 835) His son Ahmad Shah succeeded . . who followed his 
father’s steps and ruled with great justice and liberality for 16 
(correct as 10) years. 

Buchanan-Hamilton’s account of Dinajpur, compiled about 1810 
(in Martin’s Eastern India, ii 618) • — Ghiyas-ud-din governed 16 
years, and was succeeded by his son Saif-ud-din, who governed three 
years, and was succeeded by his slave Shihab-ud-din, who also 
governed three years. 

Then Ganesh, a Hindu and hakim of Dinwaj (perhaps a petty 
Bhndu chief of Dinajpur) , seized the Government. Enraged at 
Shaikh Badr-i-Islam and his son Faiz-i-Islam, who refused to give 
him the compliment due to the rank he had assumed, he put them 
to death. The Samt Qutb Shah . . . wrote to Sultan Ibrahim, 
who . . m comphance with the request, came from Rajmahal 
with an army, and encamped at Satra. The Rajah of Dinwaj was 
then terrified and applied in great penitence to Qutb Shah, and 
obtained his forgiveness, by makmg his son Gadusen ( ? Jadusen) 
a Muhammadan This convert assumed the government under the 
name of Jalaluddin, and having been reconciled to the saint, attacked 
Ibrahim Shah, grandfather of Husain Shah, and having put him to 
death, seized his government. The old man Ganesh then confined 
his son and seized on the whole kingdom. After having been four 
years m confinement, Jalaluddin recovered the government and 
compelled the Hindus to become Muhammadans He governed 
seven years and was succeeded by his son Ahmad Shah, who reigned 
three years 

(This account is professedly based upon “a manuscript account 
which Buchanan procured at Panduah,” but it looks like a careless 
and incorrect summary of Rii/az-us-satatin) . 

Riydz-iLS-SalaUn (1788 au>), (Text, p. HO)' — When Sultan 
Shams-ud-dm died. Rajah Kans, a Hindu zanundar, gaining supre- 
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macy over all the country of Bengal, sat down on the seat of the 
ruler, and began to practise oppression and bloodshed Setting 
himself to the slaughter of Muslims, he put to the sword many of 
the theological scholars and Shaikhs, and wished to root out Islam 
from his realm The story runs that one day Shaikh Badr-ul-Islam, 
the father of Shaikh Mumuddin Abbas, sat down before this infidel 
Without salaming him, and when asked the reason for this conduct 
gave an abusive reply. Another day the Rajah sat down in a room 
which had a low and narrow entrance door (p. Ill) and summoned 
the Shaikh, who divimng his purpose first put his foot inside the 
room and then entered it, without having had to lower his head 
The wretch, flaming up in anger, had the Shaikh put to death at 
once. The remaining idama were that very day placed in a boat 
and drowned in the river. 

The saint Nur Qutb-ul-‘Alam, excited by the news of the 
infidel’s supremacy and his slaughter of Muslims, wrote to Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi, who then possessed the country up to the frontier 
of Bihar, to invade Bengal and save Islam . . (p 112) Sultan 
Ibrahun, with an army numerous hke the waves of the ocean, 
marched into Bengal and pitched his camp at Sarai Firuzpur On 
learning of it, Rajah Kans became bewildered, humbled himself 
before saint Qutb-ul-'Alam, and begged him to pardon his offences 
and remove Sultan Ibrahim’s domination over the country. The 
saint demanded as the condition of his intercession with the invader 
that the Rajah should turn Muslim. Kans agreed, but the old 
man’s wife forbade him At last (p IIS) he took his son named 
Jadu, aged 12 years to the saint and proposed that the boy should 
be converted to Islam and made king of Bengal instead of his old 
father It was done, and he was given the name of Jalaluddin and 
proclaimed in the capital as Sultan, and Islamic ordinances were 
enforced again 

When the saint went to Sultan Ibrahim with the request that 
he should leave Bengal, now that its king was a Muslim, the Sultan 
was displeased and an angry dispute followed, (p. 114) at the end 
of which the saint cursed the Sultan’s chief Qazi and cast an evil 
eye on the Sultan himself Sultan Ibrahim, in displeasure, went 
back to Jaunpur, and it is said that in that very year both he and 
his Qazi died. 

But Rajah Kans, on hearing of the departure of the Jaunpur 
Sultan, deposed his son Jalaluddin, reoccupied the throne himself, 
and converted his son back to Hmduism (by the purificatory rites 
known as sv/uama-dheTiu , — details not translated here) and gave 
away the gold plates of the cow to the Brahmans Jalaluddin, how- 
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ever, held fast to Islam, and Kans engaged in uprooting the Muslims 
(p. 115) . 

Kans became even more tyrannical and violent than before, and 
began to oppress the followers and relatives of saint Qutb-ul-‘Alani 
and plunder their property. He sent Shaikh Anwar (the son) and 
Shaikh Zahid, the grandson of Qutb-ul-‘Alam, under arrest to Sonar- 
ganw, to make them disclose the buried treasure of their father and 
grandfather. The expected wealth not having been found there, he 
put Shaikh Anwar to death, (p 116) On the very day of the 
execution of Shaikh Anwar at Sonarganw, Kans died m his capital ; 
some say that his son Jalaluddin from his prison got him murdered 
by corruptmg his servants This tyrant’s rule lasted seven years. 

After him, Jalaluddin sat on the throne with full power. He 
made many men Muslims, out of disgust with his father The 
Brahmans who had accepted gifts of the gold plates of the cowsi, 
were tortured till they ate beef He conducted the affairs of the 
country and of the administration in the proper way. During his 
reign of seven years, the people lived in perfect peace and happiness. 
He built in Gaur a mosque, a reservoir (hauz) , the Jalali tank, and 
sardis, and the city of Gaur was populated anew in his time, (p. 117) . 
He died in 812 A h , (1409 ad). In Pandua a vast dome still 
covers his tomb, with the graves of his wife and son by the side of it. 


m Modern RECONSTRtJcnoN' of the history of 

Ganesh and his sons ’ 

The above legends about Rajah Ganesh reduced to writing 370 
years after his death (in the Riydzus-Saldtin and the Pandua 
manuscript of Buchanan) prove to be pious frauds when confronted 
with more reasonable account given by Nizam-ud-din Ahmad and 
Firishta But this destructive criticism relates only to the details 
and decorative flowers of the more modem narrative. Keeping our 
eyes fixed on the basic points of agreement among all these sourctes 
and using a certain amount of legitimate historical imagination from 
the analogy of the histories of other countries and dynasties. We 
offer a tentative reconstruction of the story of Ganesh and his line 
in the following form. This narrative is admittedly conjectural and 
it can be confirmed or corrected only when the earth gives up 
contemporary records of this dynasty, — of which, however the hope 
is very small No inscription of Ganesh or Jalaluddin or of the 
latter’s son Ahmad Shah, nor any 15th century writing about them 
has been yet discovered. 
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The first three Sultans of the Ilyas Shalii dynasty came to the 
throne as grown up men who had already given proofs of their abihty 
and power of command. They were followed by three cyphers m 
succession, — often veiy young princes, taken from the harem, who 
remained mere tools in the hands of their ministers In the selection 
of one out of several minor princes for the throne, the selfish ambition 
of the nobles had full play, and the support of these king-makers was 
solicited by the queens in the interests of their respective sons. 
Nizamuddin Ahmad — and following him Finshta and Ghulam H. 
Salim, state significantly of each of these sultans that on his father’s 
death he was placed on the throne by the nobles and the ministers. 

The most powerful of these nobles at the close of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Azam Shah’s reign was Ganesh, a baron of Dinajpur who had an 
independent and hereditary source of strength in his large ancestral 
estate and personal contingent of troops not in the Sultan’s pay. 
His infantry, recruited from the sturdy Mongoloid tribes of the 
submontane country, were tougher fighters than the ordinary natives 
of lower Bengal. His _ability and experience, added to these 
material resources, had made him the foremost man at the Court 
of Ghiyas-ud-din Azam And when that Sultan left behind him only 
raw youths for his successors, Ganesh naturally became the de facto 
ruler of the State From the analogy of another king-maker, Shahji 
Bhonsla in the decadent Nizam-Shahi monarchy of Ahmadnagar, we 
can safely assume that Ganesh worked m concert with certain 
dowager queens and was followed by such Muslim nobles as were 
attached to the faction of these ladies. This naturally set up against 
him the mothers of the other princes and the disappointed nobles 
who followed the fortunes of the latter Plots against Ganesh and 
attempts to stir up civil war resulted and the C 3 q)her Sultan may 
have been lured into rising against his regent, exactly as we find in 
the case of the royal puppets crowned by Malik Ambar during his 
regency two centuries later. 


At the very last, Ganesh (now an old man) assumed the crown 
himself in 817 A h after the last Ilyas Shahi prince Ala-ud-din Piruz 
Shah had met with his death probably in some futile palace intrigue 
against his regent Th is act of usurp ati on outrag ed Muslim senti- 
ment^Md an mvitation’wTsenFtoriFilhim Shah SharqlTth^Sultan 
oGJaunpur, to mvade Bengal and deliver this land of Islam from 


the kafir on the throne The lead in this move was taken by the 
Islamic theologians and the vast horde of unruly and ambitious 
disciples of the Shaikhs and Muslim monks, whose wealth and power 
had lately begun to overshadow the civil power 
^^^True history shows that the story of Ibrabim Shah having 
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invaded Bengal in person in 818 a h. cannot be true. But that does 
not necessarily mean that no general of the Jaunpur kingdom led an 
army into Bengal Against the mail-clad heavy cavalry of upper 
India the Bengal irregular infantry of pmks and dhahs and small 
force of ragged horsemen mounted on diminutive Morang ponies, 
could make no stand. On the other hand, the invaders from the 
dry Oudh country too, could not maintain their hold on the popula- 
tion nor keep their men and horses fit in the steaming swamps of 
Bengal when the monsoon started. So a truce was patched up by 
m utuaj ^onsent, and the Jaunpur force went backriEM^ably~foT a 
money consideration and certainly on the promise that Ganesh would 
convert his son Jadusen to Islam and make him Sultan of Bengal in 
his own place. 

The invasion having been thus bought off and the Jaunpur 
kingdom being next entangled in wars with the Sayyids and other 
up-country Powers, Ganesh placed his son, a lad of twelve only, 
under protective watch m his harem and ruled on his own account 
under the proud title of Danuj-mardan Dev “Devoted to the feet 
of the goddess Chandi ” His position during the remaining year or 
two of his life was unassailable, because he had the wisdom to govern 
the country “m the best manner” and to treat his Muslim subjects 
so lovingly that according to the story that reached Firishta, after 
his death “some Muslims, wanted to bury him in the ground accord- 
ing to Islamic ntes.” The charge against him of having vowed to 
extirpate the vlama and shaikhs which we find only in the late 
monkish legends of Pandua and Malda, clearly sprang from his 
attempt to reduce the overgrown and unruly Muslim monastic orders 
to obedience and to squeeze out of them a portion of vast treasures 
they had accumulated by beguiling Sultan Ghiyaa-ud-din Azam in 
his old age and taking leases of the administration of districts (like 
Satganw) . Their position was exactly parallel to that of the 
Buddhist monks to whom the Emperor Asoka gave away all his 
State treasures in his dotage. 

I see no valid reason for disbelieving the story that Ganesh tried 
to turn his son into a Hindu again by the well-known purificatory 
ceremony of making him seem to take a new and uncontaminated 
birth by passing through the womb of a cow made of gold plates 
which were given away to the priests. But we may be quite su're 
that the backward Hindu society of those early days refused to 
accept svddhi (reconversion to Hinduism) however richly gilt. So, 
poor Jadusen-Jalaluddin had to hve in misery during the rest of 
his father’s reign, as a social outcaste, neither publicly accepted by 
Hindu society nor allowed to join the Muslims. This explains his 
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refusal to take his dead father’s throne unless he was allowed to 
embrace Islam (again) and his bitter “persecution of the Brahmans, 
especially the recipients of the golden cow,” as deceivers who had 
taken their hire but did not keep their promise We know for 
certain of a similar outburst of anger on the part of the great Shivaji 
against the Brahmans who had been profusely fed at his Coronation 
(1674) but refused to recogmse him as a “twice-born” Kshatnya 
entitled to hear the Vedic chant. 

Ganesh died peacefully m old age, not murdered by his son 
JaJaluddin as piously imagined by Ghulam Husain Salim on the 
“gossip of some” (baqatd-t-ba'ze) . He left contented subjects and 
nobles behind him (see Pirishta) Then Jadusen succeeded 
(821 A H =1418 a.d) and resumed his former title of Jalaluddm and 
the Islamic faith In this very year we find coins with Bengali 
lettering issued from Pandua and Chatgaon by a king named 
“Mahendra Dev, devoted to the feet of the goddess Chandi,” exactly 
resembling those of Daniij-mardan Dev He was most probably the 
younger son of Ganesh, who had remained a Hindu and to whom 
his elder brother Jadusen- Jalaluddm had offered to leave the paternal 
throne in case he was not permitted to embrace Islam Mahendra 
was evidently set up on the throne by the Hindu mmisters just after 
the death of Ganesh and before the recently liberated Jalaluddiin 
could go over to Muslim society and gather partisans round himself. 
I believe that Mahendra (then not more than twelve years old) 
was a mere puppet m the hands of a selfish ministerial faction, who 
planned to rule in his name, — ^just as after the death of Shivaji, his 
younger son Rajaram (a helpless boy of ten) was crowned at 
Eaigarh by a ministerial party agamst his elder brother Shambhuji, 
who was then under detention at Panhala. It was no Hindu revolt 
at all, nor was there a civil war between the two brothers, in the* 
sense of actual fighting. The attempt of the kingmakers was short-' 
lived and ended in their speedy defeat, as no coin was struck in 
Mahendra’s name after that one year 1418 ad. But it intensified 
Jalaluddm s hatred of the Hindus as pobtical enemies. (See also 
Abid Ah Khan’s Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua, p 29, note by 
H E. Stapleton) . 

IV End of the line of Gambsh 

No inscription of Jalaluddm Muhammad’s reign has been yet 
discovered. His extant coins run to the year 834 ah.^, and from 

^ Orse coin of 840 A h bears his name It was probably posthumous, as wo 
have a com of his son Shamsuddui Ahmad, dated 836 ah 

[Jadunath Sabkah] 
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them we can confidently assert that the whole of Bengal, mcluding 
East Bengal (Muazzamabad) and Chittagong, was included in his 
realm Tradition, as recorded by Ghuldm Husam Salim ascnbes to 
him the transfer of his capital from Pandua back again to Gaur, 
though he embellished the former city (no doubt early m his rei^) 
with many splendid buddings, and constructed at Gaur one mosque, 
two tanks, and one sarai, of none of which is any trace to be found 
today We can well believe that the province grew in wealth and 
population during his peaceful reign The Ek-Lakhi tomb at Pandua, 
according to Ghulam Husam, covers the mortal remains of Jalal- 
ud-din, his wife and their son Cunmngham praises this sepulchre as 
a very fine example of the Muslim architecture of Bengal m the age 
before the Mughals It covers a square, 57^ cubits on each face, 
with a smgle arch. Many of its stones are clearly seen to have once 
formed parts of Hindu and Buddhist shrmes, and its gateway is 
distinctly of such origm 

On the death of Jalaluddin Muhammad (about 835 a.h/ 1431 
A D.) his son Shamsuddin Ahmad, ascended the throne. But his 
reign was darkened by his crimes and folhes, till the nobles finding 
it intolerable, got him murdered through his slaves Shadi Khan and NSsir 
Khan, c 1442 a.d 


17 



CHAPTER VI 


LATER ILYAS SHAHIS AND THE ABYSSINIAN 
REGIME, 1442-1493 AD 

I Nasiruddin Mahmud, I, 1442-1459 

For the time being Ahmad’s assassins held all power An 
oppressive rule was followed by an equally evil situation Mutual 
jealousy, however, proved the regicides’ undoing, for they plotted 
against each other Nasir Khan eventually forestalled his rival 
Shadi Khan and, having killed, him proceeded to exercise sovereign 
authority, but within a week Nasir too was assassinated In the 
absence possibly of any son of Ahmad, the proposal to restore the 
Ilyas Shahis received general agreement The choice fell on Mahmud, 
a descendant of Ilyas who, according to Firishta had taken to 
agnculture and been living in obscurity ' 

Chosen by the people the new sovereign who styled himself 
Nasiruddm Abul Muzaffar Mahmud, was able to enjoy an undis- 
turbed and prosperous reign He is desciibed as a just and liberal 
kmg by whose good administration “the people both young and old, 
were contented and the wounds of oppression inflicted by Ahmad 
Shah were healed ” 

No military event finds mention in the literary accounts of his 
reign and, considering his past occupation, his mam interests pro- 
bably lay in the arts of peace A large number of insciiptions 
found all over his kingdom recording the election of mosques 
khanqas, gates, bridges and tombs, testify not only to the 
prevailing prosperity but also to the enthusiasm for public works 
and interest in the building art, which he inspired He himself laid 

1 Fmshta, 11, 579, RS 117-18, describes Nasir Khan as a slave while Nasir 
Shah, whose full julus title is not given, is stated to have been a grandson of Ilyas 
Shah The 7a6,III, p 266, 234, calls the slave Nasir and thus distinguishes him 
from Nasir Shah, a descendant of Haji Ilyas Similarity of the two names probably 
led Wolseley Haig to consider the two persons as identical, Camb III, 267 The 
absence from Mahmud’s coins of any reference to his father may raise a suspicion 
that he belonged at any rate to a plebeian family Fut this is unnecessary The 
statements of Nizamuddin Bakhshi and Finshta aie unambiguous Convention did 
not favour the reference to a father who possessed no regal status If Hussain Shah, 
the founder of the next dynasty, mention hi> father it is only to emphasise his 
nobility Finshta adds that the slave Nasir was killed by the Ilyas Shahi nobles. 
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the foundations of the citadel and palace of Gaur which, since 
Jalaluddm’s reign had once again become the capital, but which 
received its architectural embellishments anew from Mahmud Of 
his monuments only a five-arched stone bridge, the Kotwali darwaza 
and pait of the massive walls of the fort have survived the ravages 
of man and nature 

Devotion to the arts of peace was m a large measure rendered 
possible by the security which Bengal now enjoyed on her western 
frontier This security was in its turn, the result, as Fmshta correctly 
observed, of the war which now broke out in a deadly form between 
the Lodis and the Sharqis and which ended w'lth the latter’s final 
defeat In the recent past Bengal had twice been the victim of 
Sharqi aggression They held the major part of Bihar, a province 
w'hich controlled the w'estern approaches to Bengal With this 
strategic advantage conferred by geography, the Sharqis now 
appeared in the role of an imperialist power and tried to expand 
eastwards This formed an ever-present menace to Bengal Within 
a few years of Mahmud's accession, however, Jaunpur was called 
upon to face the Lodis w'ho succeeded the effete Sayyids and inhented 
their age-long enmit>' v\ jth the ‘Kings of the East ’ The fresh martial 
vigour of the .Afghans turned the table and she had to strain all 
her resources m an exhausting w-ar to resist the Lodis With no 
httle relief, Bengal watched the exhaustion of her aggressive 
neighbour. 

For the time being, at any rate. Mahmud was freed from 
anxiety By wise administration and careful husbanding of resources 
he enabled Bengal to recover her military energy of which his 
successor w'as tc take the f.-lie3t ad'.antage. His own reign was not 
entirely devoid of miiiiary achievements Annexation of at least 
a part of the Jessore and Khulna distncts is impbed by the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb, erected at Bagherhat m Zil Hajj, 863 October, 
1439, of Khan Jahan to whom local tradition ascribes the first 
Muslim colonization of the area. Whether this was the result of 
sustamed operations in this region it is difficult to say. Nor is it 
clear if any pow'erful antagonist was encouirtered fay Kbaa Jahan. 
Orissa itill held extensive trach in ^outh-w extern Bengal, and it is 
not unlikely that durmg the nncertamiies of the last few reigns the 
Muslim frontier may have been pushed back to the Bhagirathi, a 
liver whoac waves the Gaaga kings Srequently claims to have 
ruled Such ciasms, in any case, imply hostilities In am insedp- 
tiOE dated in 1447, Kapilendra Dei a {1436-70) styles himself 


1 JASBl !i67, 05. O' Malky iOtunsa Gazetteer, 26-27, 
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“Gaureswara.” and clauns to have conquered the “Malhka Parisa,” 
an expression interpreted as having an obvious reference to the 
Muslim rulers of Gaur Mention is made m another Onya grant 
to the defeat of two “Turushka kings, ’ one of whom according to 
R D Baneqi, may have been Mahmud i 

The chromcles of the Mughal period give him a long reign of 
twenty-seven years which, however, would not accord with the 
numismatic and epigraphic evidences The earliest date on his 
corns IS 846/1442, while the latest inscription of his reign 
records the death of an unidentified saint on the 28th Zil 
Hajj, 863/26th October, 1459, “in the reign of Nasiruddm 
Mahmud “2 

Among the mint- towns and sites of inscriptions of his reign are 
Bhagalpur, Satganw, Bagherhat, Fandpur, and Nusratabad (a town 
m Sarkar Ghoraghat, on the Karatoya), thus testifying to his rule 
over a fairly extensive and well-knit kingdom Inclusion of a part 
of the modern 24-parganas within the Satganw provmce is proved 
by the reference, m the Tribeni inscription of 1455, to “thana 
Laubala” or Laupala, a village of that name in the Haveh pargana 
of the same district The “/g/im Mubarakabad,” in whose frontier 
town (Hadd) the local governor repaired a gate in 1459,3 jg pro- 
bably to be located in the “Sarkar Bazuha” of the Ain, east of 
the Brahmaputra where, in Sylhet, the Muslim hold, estabhshed 
early m the 14th century, appears to have been continuous, though 
open to constant attacks from the Tipperah, Kachar and Jamtia 
Rajas. 


11 Ruknuddin Barbak . 1459-1474 

Barbak’s succession to his father’s kingdom was undis- 
puted. He had served with distmction as the Viceroy of 
Satganw. 

Histones praise him as “a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign 
in whose kmgdom the soldiers and citizens alike enjoyed content- 
ment and secunty.”4 

1. History of Orissa; I, 289-99, 301-2 

2. JASB, 1873, 269, 271 Buchanau-Hamilton’s manuscript history, quoted lu 
Martin’s Eastern India, III, 616-621, gives him a reign of 17 years The Riyaz, 
alternatively, makes it 32, It is not unlikely that 17 by a copyist’s error, was 
turned 10 27. 

3. JASB, 1910, New senes, p 145 

4. JASB, 1870, 290. RS, 118; Tab, IH, 267. 
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Campaign on the south-west 

For a detailed knowledge of Barbak’s military activities we are 
indebted to a biographical account of a popular saint of North 
Bengal, named Shah Ismail Ghazi His exploits are narrated m a 
work entitled Risalat-us-Shuhada, compiled in 1633 by one Pu: 
Muhammud Shattari i _ . 

The hostilities to which Kapilendra Deva’s grants allude were 
most probably a continuous process In these operations, Mr Banerji 
suggests, the advantage lay with the Orissan king This is a 
statement for which no adequate evidence has been produced No 
decisive territorial advantage seems, m fact, to have accrued to 
either side, for there is little evidence of the Mushms having ever 
lost their hold on Satganw or Tribem Mandaran, in the Arambagh 
sub-division of the Hughly district, which, two centuries earher, 
figured prominently in the Lakhnawati-Jajnagar war, appears still to 
have remained the frontier fortress and consequently prone to change 
hands frequently The campaign described in the Risala was 
undoubtedly one of such periodical border operations turning on 
the possession of Mandaran fort, whose recent occupation by the 
Orissan forces is suggested by the statement that its raja, ‘Gajapati 
had rebelled against Barbak’s authority ’ The chastisement of the 
Raja was entrusted to Ismail, a Qureishite Arab of Mecca who had 
recently arrived m Gaur and had earned fame by successfully con- 
structing a dam across the Chutiaputia marshes, east of the city 2 
The Risala, however, gives no further detail of the campaign; the 
statement that Ismail succeeded in easily capturmg the Gajapati 
can only mean the ultimate recovery of the fort and the capture of 
its Hindu commandant 

No date can be assigned to this event. In aU probabihty it 
took place in the early years of Barbak’s reign, as Ismail was sub- 
sequently engaged m a protracted war on the north-east and died, 
after its conclusion, early in 1474 


1. The text and an abridged translation were published by G H Damant m 
JASB, 1874, 216-2J9 It was discovered ai toe shnne of the saint at Kantaduar, 
within the Pirgunge police station, Rangpur district, a tew miles northeast of 
Ghoraghat 

2 De Barros, in his Da Asia, quoted by Blochmann m JASB, 1873, p 287, 
mentions the employment of Arab soldiers by a Gaur king for the conquest of 
Orissa, about 100 years before the Portuguese arrived m Chittagong. It may contain 
a reference to Ismail’s campaign. 
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The Kamrup War 

Ismail was next appointed to lead the expeditionaiy forces 
against ‘Kameswar, Raja of Kamrup ’ The statement raises a 
problem, for it is difficult to identify the names In the 15th century 
the name Kamrup not only covered all the territories comprising 
modern Kuch Bihar, Danang and Kamrup districts, but, according 
to Mr Stapleton,' Northern Mymensingh, north and east of the 
Brahmaputia, as well It formed pait of a kingdom, ruled by the 
Tibeto-Burmaii Khen dynasty, which extended, before the Ahom 
conquest, from the Kaiatoya to the Bainadi and had its capital at 
Kamtapur Of the three kings of this dynasty however, no one is 
known to have borne the name of Kameswar As the scene of 
operations described m the Risala undoubtedly lay in the eastern 
part of the Dmajpur distiict, n is safe to hold that the expedition 
w as intend ed to eff ect the recovery of the cis-Karatoya legions 
lately -Ctvert un bv the Kamr up~forces The Kmntapur kingdom 
was then in its most flourishing state and Ismail’s progiess was 
severely contested In a battle fought near (Mahi) Santosh, in 
Dmajpur, he sustained a seveie defeat The saintly character of 
Ismail, however, succeeded where military measures failed, foi 
Kameswar was so poweifully impressed that he is reported to have 
surrendered himself and embraced Islam Rationally interpieted, 
this success can only mean a subsequent victory followed by the 
seizure of the local raja and the withdiawa) of the Kamrup forces 
across the river Till at least Ismail’s death, Bengal’s north-eastern 
frontier ran along the Karatoya, for he is said to have established 

himself at Kantaduar (Pirgunge thana, Rangpui dist ), where he 

was eventually buried His fame and resources provoked the 

jealousy of Bhandsi Rai, ihe commandant of the frontier fort of 
Ghoraghat on the Karatoya, a few miles south-west of Kantaduar, 
who by malicious reports against his loyalty instigated Barbak to 
order his execution Ismail gladly submitted to the decree and was 
executed early m January, 1474 

The two Santosh inscriptions of Barbak’s reign, dated in 865/ 
1461 and 876/1471-72, should contain within these limits, the 

approximate date of Ismad’s campaign m this area " 

1 JASB, 1910, 622-23 For the Khen kings of Kamtapur, see Gait, Assam 

40-43, Stapleton JASB, 1910, 62t-22 ’ 

2 These epigraphs were found neai a tomb ascribed to the samt known by the 
name of Mahi Santosn, at Mahigunge on the eastern bank of the Atrai The rums 
are believed to belong to Santosh, although the inscriptions contain neither any 
reference to Santosh nor to the Pir JASB, 1875, 290-91. 
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Finshta is the only authority for the information that Barbak 
collected a large number of Abyssinian slaves and employed them 
m the army and m the palace He probably hoped thereby to 
create a special class of officers on whom the crown could rely for 
unstinted support He is said to have possessed about eight 
thousand of such slaves and allowed them gradually to monopolise 
most of the key positions m the State ' 

The latest of Barbak’s coins so far discovered is the issue of 
876/1471, but inscriptions extend his reign to Ramzan, 879/January, 
1474, a date which is suppoited by the Hivaz His succes- 
sor’s coins do not appear til! 880/1475, but an inscription containing 
his regal titles, discovered at Malda, seems to be dated in 878/147^ 
Unless It turns out to be a mistake for a later date, we Eave~here 
a proof of Yusuf’s nomination as the crown-prmce - 

% J 

The mention of Jor and Bmio (the lattei identified witli.,^a 
parganah of the name in the Purnia district) in a Dmajpui inscdg- 
tion of Barbak’s reign dated in 1460, indicates the extent of -his 
dominions noith of the Ganges Bhagalpur had acknowledged his 
S father’s rule, but the districts west of Monghyr lay withm the 
; Jaunpur kingdom as is pioved by Mahmud Sharqi’s inscriptions 
1 found in the Bihai district The msciiption found at Hatkhola, in 

Sylhet, of Khurshed Khan dated in 868/1463 confirms the view 
expressed above that the Muslim occupation of the Surma valley 
was continuous Chittagong was a disputed possession, and for 
some years acknowledged Arakanese suzeiamty Towards the end 
of his rule however, Barbak’s authority was re-established there, for 
he IS mentioned as the reigning king in Rasti Khan’s inscription 
dated m 878/1473 found at Chittagong His reign was distin- 

guished by an all-round expansion A mosque insciiption dated 
870/1465 at Mirzagunge, Bakhargungc district, being the earliest 
recoid of Muslim occupation in the area, affords a ’'clear proof of 
advance on the south, which, linking up the recently conquered 
Jessore-Khulna region, thus established a continuous frontier 

Barbak showed great interest in Bengali literature The poet 
Maladhar Basu, who commenced his Sri Krishna Bijav m Saka 1395/ 
1473, records with gratitude the receipt of patronage from the 
Gauieswara who honoured him with the title of Gimaraj Khan 

1 Finshta, II, o 580 

2 Botham Assam Cabinet, p 164, no 2 If the first two words m the 
late have been correctly read as 76, no doubt need be entertained as to its being 876 
Cunningham read the date as 878, Arch Sui Rep XV, 18 But Blochniann, — JASB, 
1874, 298, preferred 870 See also JASB, 1895 199 Even if this reading is correct, 
the above is the only possible explanation 
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On the poet’s son also, he tells us, the king conferred the title of 
Satyaraj Khan The fact that the poet was a resident of Kulingram, 
Bardwan district would tend to suggest the long inclusion of that 
area, in Barbak’s dominions 

III Shamsuddin Yusuf 1474-1481 

Barbak's successor was his son Yusuf Both Finshta and 
Nizamuddin describe him as vastly learned, virtuous and an able 
administrator He evinced a special interest in the admmistration 
of justice and insisted on the strict and impartial application of the 
law Like Alauddin, he totally prohibited the drinking of wme and 
frequently assisted the judges in difficult cases 

No further information is available on his reign in the chromcles 
Only one of his coins bears a mint-name which has been doubtfully 
read as Sonarganw, the rest were all issued from the khazanah. 
Among the mural records of his reign only the Baisdarwaza mosqne 
inscnption at Pandua Hughly, dated 882/1477, indicates some 
territonal extension towards the south-west, presumably at the 
expense of On^^sa The epigraph on the mosque near Shah Jalal’s 
tomb m Sylhet is in view of Barbak’s inscnption noticed above, 
a proof of the continuance and not, as Mr Beneiji (II, 216) held, 
of the commencement of the Muslim occupation 

Yusuf most probably died in 886/1481 for, though his records 
cease after 885/1480, his successor’s coins do not appear tiU next 
year Salim (119), however, gives him a reign of seven and a half 
years and places his death in 887/1482 This is unlikely, for none 
of Yusuf’s coins belong to the year 886/1481 Numismatically that 
' year is represented by the Fathabad issues of his successor 

Jalaluddin Path 1481-1487 

Accordmg to the chronicles, YusuFs immediate successor was 
a pnnce named Sikandar, who was probably, as Sahm states, his 
son After his accession he was discovered to have been afflicted 
with lunacy and was consequently deposed His reign lasted not 
more than three days 

The crown was next offered to another pnnce named Husain,^ 

1 Most of his coins bear, after the regmi titles, the words “Husain Shahi,” 
which, like the “Bsdr Shahi ’ of Ghijasuddin Mahmud of theHusaini d> natty, must 
refer to his popular name, see CCIM, 11, Bengal nos 153, 154-57 Botham, op 
cit p 166, no 2 Lane-Poole, op cit no 96 Bhattasah, — Catalogue of corns 
ID the collection of Hakim Habibur Rahman, p 23, no 18, — wrongly read what 
was clearly an experimental piece contaimng the same legend on both sides 
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who on his accession assumed the title of Jalaluddin Path Salim’s 
statement that Path Shah also was Yusuf’s son is contradicted by the 
inscriptions and coins in which he is described as the son of 
Mahmud 

Path is stated to have been an intelligent and liberal ruler 
“who maintained the usages of the past and in whose time the 

people enjoyed happiness and comfort ’’ The Abyssinians, however, 
presented a serious problem Through Barbak’s and possibly also 
Yusuf’s continued patronage they had captured most of the high 

positions and now swarmed in the palace and in the city Power 

made them arrogant and like the Turks in the employ of the later 
Abbaside Caliphs, they behaved with the citizens with increasing 
violence Their high-handedness becoming intolerable Path decided 

to curb their power The more defiant among them, according to 
Pinshta, (II, 581) were consequently punished “with the scourge 
of justice ’’ The discontented, thereupon, leagued with the chief 
eunuch of the palace, the khnajaseia Sultan Shahzada, who com- 
manded the palace-guards or Patks Taking advantage of the 
absence, on a campaign, of the loyal Abyssinian commander of the 
forces, the Amir-ul-umara Malik Andil. Sultan Shahzada succeeded 
in murdering Path 

The latest inscription of fais reign is one dated, 4th Muharram, 
892/31st December, 1486 As he is not known to have issued coins 
in that year it is likely that he was assassinated soon after its 
commencement 

Among inscriptions of his reign those found in Sonarganw and 
Satganw, by mentioning places now situated in Sylhet and 24- 
parganas respectively, prove the continued inclusion of those districts 
within his kingdom Simlabad, mentioned along with Laubala in 
the Satganw inscription, should probably be identified with Selima- 
bad on the Damodar, a few mile south-east of Burdwan 

With Path, the Ilyas Shahis finally disappeared from history 
The dynasty deserved well of Bengal for with remarkable consistency 
It produced a succession of able tulers They were tolerant, en- 
lightened administrators and great builders In shaping the 

economic and intellectual life of the Bengali poeple for nearly a 

century and a half the Ilyas Shahi kings played the leading part. 
Tolerance was their greatest asset To have ruled over' a pepole 

of an ahen faith for eight generations was in itself a great achieve- 
ment, to be reinstated on the throne after twenty-five years’ 

exclusion by a local dynasty was an even greater one It was a 

singular proof of their populanty — a popularity which rested on their 

18 
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past services The dynasty had almost become an integral part of 
Bengal’s political and social life and its passing boded ill for the 
country 


SECTION (B) ABYSSINIANS 
V Barbak Shah 

For Path’s murder and the confusion that followed, the Ilyas 
Shahi Barbak’s Habshiphile policy must be held responsible The 
extent to which this blind policy had resulted m destroying the old 
nobility IS shown by the utter lack of opposition which marked the 
subsequent assumption of sovereignty by the slave body-guard 
Ahmad’s murderer was quickly displaced, but no swift vengeance 
visited the eunuch, foi the old nobility had ceased to exist as an 
effective force As Blochmann observed “from protectors of the 
dynasty, the Abyssinians became masters of the kingdom ’’ 

With the support of the Pai ks and his own compatriots, Shahzada 
se_ ^ed himself on the throne an d assuming the title of Ba rbak Shall . 
received the salute of the assembled men He gathered round him 
a large number of low-born men who were raised to high offices, 
and set about systematically to remove the loyalist element from the 
State Among these, the commander of the forces, Malik Andil, 
was a power to reckon with, and so when he returned to the capital 
the usurper dared not lay hands on him The Malik was persuaded 
to promise, on a solemn oath, never to injure Barbak so long as 
he was on the throne Anxious, however, to avenge his master, 

Andil, in collusion with the Paths, secretly made his way into the 
palace at night, but finding his enemy sleeping on the throne, 
remembered his oath and hesitated to strike Providence soon 
came to his help, for in his drunken stupor the eunuch rolled down 
to the ground Andil struck with his sword, but in the scuffle that 
followed he was thrown to the ground and his . accomplices, waiting 
outside, had to be called in Pretending to be dead Barbak was 
left alone and in the darkness hid himself in another chamber He 
was eventually betrayed by one of his own attendants and a second 
attempt by Andil finally succeeded in killing him 

How long the eunuch’s sovereignty lasted, it is difficult to say, 
for no epigraphic or numismatic recoid of his reign has come to 
light Salim, probably on the authoiity of the 16th century history 
quoted by Buchanan, assigns to him a reign of six months, 
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VI Saifuddin Firuz 1487-1490 

True to his salt, Andil offered the throne to his master’s infant 
son, but Path’s widow declined it in favoui of Andil himself, the 
avengei ot her husband The Abyssmian general was thus ultimately 
prevailed upon by the nobles headed by the wazir Khan Jahan, to 
ascend the throne with the title of Saifuddin Firuz 

In the dark annals of Abyssmian predominance in Bengal, 

Firuz’s reign alone provides a welcome lelief He is credited with 
having ruled justly and efficiently His reputation as a soldier 
inspired respect and awe, and his attachment to the Ilyas Shahi 

house made the people forget his race His kindness and bene- 
volence evoked warm praises from the historians and the Rtyaz 

describes how he once confounded his treasury officials by the 

largeness of his gifts to the pool 

His coins lange from 892/1486 to 895/1489 Salim’s dates 
copied from the Tabaqat-i-Akban. namely 896-899, are thus mani- 

festly wrong His three years’ lule, according to the ‘more reliable 
account’ cited by the Rivaz. was terminated by his death at the hands 
of the Paiks, who appear to have now become king-makers 

One of Firuz’s inscriptions found at Sherpur, Northern Mymen- 

smgh, affords evidence of the continued inclusion of that part of 

Bengal within the kingdom of Gaur The reign of this Abyssinian 
monarch is commemorated by the Firuzi Minor, one of the few 

monuments round the Gatii citadel that are still m a tolerable state 
of preservation Some of his coins beat the mint name of Fathabad 


VII Nasiruddin Mahmud II • 1490-1491 

Mystery surrounds the antecedents of the next king. The 
Tabaqat (269), whom Salim obviously copies, calls him as a son 
of Fiiuz, while Arif Qandhari quoted by Firishta (584), ascribe his 
parentage to Path Shah In his coins and msciiptions however, no 
refeience is made to his father, a very unusual practice if he weie 
really a ‘king, son of a king' 

Being still very young, Mahmud was allowed only the semblance 
of authority, the government being conducted by the regent 
Habsh Khan, an Abvssinian whom, according to Aiif Qandhaii, 
Firuz had appointed to be the boy's tutor Habsh Khan even- 
tually fell a s'lctim to the jealousy of another of his race, called 
Sidi Badr, nicknamed Diwana (mad), who then assumed the regency, 
and planned to usurp the throne 
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Following the method of his former compatriots he conspired 
with the fickle-minded palace-guards and one night secretly des- 
patched the boy-king The moining found him seated on the 
throne and a fait accompli was thus presented to the courtiers who, 
in any case, weie either not inclined to oppose, oi found it expedient 
to acqueisce m his accession 

None of Mahmud’s coins, so far unearthed, bears any date 
Epigraphic records dated in 895/1490 and 890/1491, however, con- 
firm the statement of the Tahaqat that he leigned for one year. 
Of the three inscriptions of his reign so far discovered the one at 
Kalna, Burdwan, is important as showing the continuity of expan- 
sion in that direction at the expense, most obviously, of Orissa 


VIII Shamsuddin Muzaffar (Sidi Badr, Diwana) 

1491-1493 

The assassin styled himself Shamsuddin Muzaffar and proclaimed 
his accession by the issue of a gold com early next year But his 
rule was a fitting climax to the infamous Abyssinian epoch m 
Bengal, for his was a perfect reign of terror Anxious to root out 
all opposition, he was not satisfied with merely purging the govern- 
ment, but commenced a ruthless destruction of the noble and learned 
men of the capital His sword fell equally heavily on the Hindu 
nobility and princes suspected of opposition to his sovereignty His 
tyranny soon reached the people, for m his greed for money he made 
extortionate demands of revenue In his avarice he even reduced 
the soldiers’ pay and thus antagonised the instrument of his own 
power That he was still able to continue on the throne for three 
years was due to the prudence of his wazir, Sayyid Husain, in appoint- 
ing whom Muzaffar had made a singularly happy choice 

His tyranny however became insuppoi table at last and drove 
the people to armed lesistance Foreseeing the fate reserved for 
Muzaffar, the shrewd wazir secretly allied himself with the insur- 
gents and at an opportune moment putting himself at their head, 
commenced a siege of the citadel m which, with a few thousand 
mercenaries, the tyrant had shut himself up The siege dragged on 
for four months m couise of which twenty thousand men were said 
to have been killed on the two sides Firishta’s statement 
that Muzaffar lost his life m a desperate sally from the citadel is 
not supported by the Tahaqat, according to which, he was secretly 


1 Bhattasali op. cit, p. 23. no. 119. 
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assassinated, with the help of the Paiks, by Sayyid Husain This 
finds partial support in the Portuguese accounts ^ 

The latest recorded date of Muzatfar's reign is 10th Rabiul 
Awwah 898/31st December, 1492, while the eailiest inscription of 
his successor is dated 10th Zil Qa'd 899/12th August, 1494 The 
period of three years and five months allowed to him by the Tahaqat 
would, however, extend his reign upto the end of 1493 “ 


1 Tab III, 270, Firishta II, 585 : De Barros Da Asia, quoted by 

Blochmann, op cit. 

2 EIM, 1929-30, p 13 For the earliest inscription of Husain, see JASB, 
1874, 302, Tab HI p. 270. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE HUSAIN SHAHI DYNASTY 1493-1538 
I Alauddin Husain 1493-1519 

The death of Muzaffar closed a dark chaptei of Bengal’s 
history The Habsh! interregnum had violently anested her social 
progress and weakened her mihtaiy prestige Frequent changes on 
the throne threatened to destroy monarchy itself so that Bengal became 
the target of contemporary satire i 

The situation demanded a man who could command the un- 
flmchmg loyalty of all classes of the people and had capacity enough 
to restore peace Such a man was found m the foreigner, Sayyid 
Husain, whom, as we have seen, HabshI misgovernment had driven 
to the opposition Most of the accounts agiee in calling him a 
born Arab,2 who, with his father, Sayyid Ashraf, had recently settled 
m Bengal His early life is the theme of many legends and folk- 
tales, the majority of whom centre on a village now called Ekani 
Chandpara, in the Jangipur subdivision of the Murshidabad district 
The village contains rums of considerable antiquity, associated 
traditionally and epigraphically, with Husain Shah 3 On the 
authority of an unnamed pamphlet, Salim records a story, which is 
still current in the locality, of how Sayyid Ashraf with his two 
sons stopped, on his way to Gaur, at the house of the local 


1 Tab, III, 268, see also Firishta, 11, 584 

2 Ayaz, 129-31, calls him Sayyid Sharif Mdkk I, foi which statement no earlier 
or more dependable source than Firishta, II, 585 can be cited Sahm, however, 
thought that his father Ashraf-ul-Husaini might have been the Sheriff but had long been 
resident of Tirmiz Joao de Barros’s description of the Arab merchant who 
landed at Chittagong and ultimately captured the throne of Bengal refers to Husain, 
quoted by Blochmann, JASB, 1873, 28^ Buchanan Hamilton-Martin s Eastern 
India, III, 448 -however noticed traditions current in the northern part of Rangpur 
distnct, according to which Husain was a native of the place and was born in 
Devnagar, 16 miles from Govindgunge, and was, according to the unnamed manus- 
cript history which he found at Pandua, the grandson of Sultan Ibrahim, a 
reigning king of Gaur who was dispossessed by the con''erted Hindu king, Jalaluddin. 
Thereaftei the family found refuge in the kingdom of Kamatapur until 76 yeais 
later Husain found an opportunity to recover his ancestial throne 

3 JASB, 1917, 143-51 Not less than four inscrintions of Husain Shah’s 
early reign have been discovered in the adjoining villages, JASB, 1917, 148-150, 1921, 149 
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Qazi, m a Radh Milage, named Chandpara, who. discovering his noble 
hneage married his daughter to the younger son, Husam, and how, 
aftei completing his education, the latter went to Gaur and obtained 
a minor post in Muzaffar Habshi’s government The story of the 
boy Husain once serving as a shepherd to a local Brahmin who, 
discovenng m him supernatural signs of future greatness, sent him 
to Gaur and whom the king Husain later rewarded with the 

zammdan of the village on the nominal revenue of one anna (Ekatti 
Chandpara) is too much like the story of Hasan Gangu Bahmani’s 
early life to merit unqualified acceptance, but his association m early 
life with this part of Murshidabad seems well-established 
According to an early Vaishnava account he was once severely whipped 
for some fault during the excavation of a tank, by one Subuddhi 
Rai, his superior m the revenue department, and on whom, at 
the instigation of his wife he avenged himself in later life by 

desecrating his caste t How he rose in the service to become the 
chief minister of the tyrant we shall never know, but energy and 
intelligence, tact and learning must have played a considerable part 
No scion of the Iljas Shahi house had probably survived the Habshi 
tyranny, and the accession of the popular wazir was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion The conditional election described m the Riyaz 
(130) could therefore mean nothing more than a formal ratification 

of an earlier agreement 

There is no means of ascertaining the exact date of his accession, but 
it appears to have been signalised by the issue of a gold com, dated 1493, 

which bears not only his regal titles but also an emphatic declaration 

of his noble descent - In the Mandaran inscription of 1494, his 
title was further expanded, and next year, on an inscnption found 
in Malda he appears with the supreme dignity of KhalifatuUah, 

doubtless in conformity wth the practice started by Jalaluddm 
Mutemmad 

Thus - ^s a new dvnastv established un de r whose enli ghtened 

rule the creative ge nius of the Bengali peopl e reach ed its zenith It 
vvas a period m which the vernacular found its due recognition as 
the literary medium Ihiough which the repressed intellect of Bengal 

was to find its release It was a period of unparalleled archi- 
tectural activity, peace and prosperity, and of great military 


! Fi'az, 132; see also JASB, 1917 , 1^4. Knsbnadas Kawraj : Cha'/avij- 
Chari'anj ita, ed Radbanatb Kabas*. 770 - 7 ! 

2 CCIB Bengal no 167 Oah one silver com of this ts'pe w kno^Ti 
Taifoor Collection, no !42 These coins were all issued from the Khazana and 
dated S99/I493, 
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conquests Finally, it was a period which witnessed an effloresce nce 
of the Bengali mind symbolised by the Lord Gauranga, by wliose 
message of love and Torgiveness the wtiole ot “Eastern India was 
earned off its feet The Bengali mind burst its bonds and found its 
voice in the sweet lyricism of the cult of Radha and Kiishna, in the 
emotional intensity of a resurgent Vaishnavism, and m poetry and 
spng, social toleration and religious feivour, the exuberence of life 
continued unabated for the next hundred and fifty years With 
this renaissance, the rulers of the house of Husain Shah are insepar- 
ably connected It is almost impossible to cc^ei ve of the rise and 

progress of Vaishna vism or the develo pment q fjengali literatu re at 
tSis period without recalling to imnd the tolerant and enlightened 
rule of the Muslim Lord of Gaur^ | 

Husain’s first recorded act showed clearly the firmness that was 
to characterise the next twenty six years of his reign The victorious 
<*?oldiery who had commenced pillaging the capital city, was ordered 
^to desist, and on its failure to obey promptly, Husain ordered the 
''execution of, it is said, twelve thousand of them The palace-guards 
composed of the Paths, who, ever since their part m the murder of 
Path Shah, had grown insolent and faithless, were next disbanded 
and dispersed He finally banished the infamous Abyssmians, one 
and all, from his dominions and recalled the old Muslim and Hindu 
nobles to high offices According to Salim, he transferred his seat 
of government to Ekdala, a measure which, unless it meant a mere 
transfer of his own residence, was most probably prompted by 
strategic and climatic considerations i We have no information as 


1 RS, 132-3 Of the many suggestions put forward foi locating this city, 
the one made by Westmacott — JASB, 1814, 244-45,— and supported by Stapleton, MSB, 
1932, 155-64, appears to agree with known facts and probabilities Ekdala m Dinaj- 
pur 23 miles north-east of Pandua, would answer for the foit in which Ilyas retiring 
from Pandua took refuge, and which was later made Husain’s official capital from 
which he visited the Pandua shrine of Nur Qutb-ul-‘Alam every year on foot 
Buchanan Hamilton, — Martin’s Eastern India, II, 634, states that Husain had another 
suburban residence at a place near Raigunge, still called Chota Parua, 18 miles 
to the north of Ekdala 

Change in the course of the river near Gaur must to some extent account for 
the frequent changes of the capital before the Mughal conquest The great swamp 
on the east of the city, called Chutia Putia, was a source of great danger to the city 
lying as it did on a low char land and being liable to periodical inundation from 
both sides The Ain, — trans ii, 123, — describes Chutia Putia as a “lake m which 
are many islands Were the dam that confines to break, the city would be under 
water ’’ Double embankments on the east point to the additional protection 
required on this side against the drain water flowing back into the city , Buchanan 
Hamilton, op. clt in, 74. This must have been of frequent occurrence and the 
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1495] Husain Shah gams North Bihar 

to the details of his political settlement, but we aie told that 
efficient district officers were sent to different places and all disloyal 
elements weie suppressed 

(i) Treaty with Sikandar Lodi and occupation of North Bihar. 

The work of internal consolidation was still in progress when 
political developments compelled him to turn his attention west- 
wards In 1494 the Sharql-LodI war reached a climax and in a 
battle near Benares (Tab I, 319), Sikandar completely defeated 
Husain of Jaunpur and sent him flying for refuge to Bengal The 
Jaunpur kingdom was swallowed up in the Lodi empire which now 
extended up to the border of Bihar This was a situation which no 
ruler of Bengal could view with equanimity, for an aggressive 
power established in a province which controlled the entrance to 
Bihar and Bengal would constitute a dire threat to her security 
Whether the Sharqis received any material assistance from Bengal 
in their struggle with the Lodls is difficult to say, but the kind 
treatment which she now accorded to the fugitive king was un- 
doubtedly the demonstration of a political friendship that may have 
originated earlier m a desire to preserve this counterpoise to Delhi 
Husain not only allowed his Sharql namesake to cross the frontier 
into Kahlgaon (Colgong in Bhagalpur) but received him with all 
honour and provided means for his comfort (RS 135) Sikandar 
Lodi was not slow to grasp the political motive underlying this 
seemingly humanitarian act, and decided on taking immediate 
action From his camp at Darweshpur early in 1495 he moved upto 
Tughluqpur on the Bengal frontier and prepare for invasion 
Husain had foieseen such a contingency Instead of waiting at 
his capital for the invaders, he s ent an aimy under his son Daniyal 

to intercept t hem a nd the tw armies~~stood laci ng each other_ at 

Ba^^ Whether it was out of fear of the Bengali ~army or because 
of the exhaustion of thier own troops, the Lodi generals, Mahmud 
Lodi and Mubaiak Lohani hesitated to attack, and finally on 
Sikandar’s instructions opened negotiations for peace A non- 
aggression agreement was entered into, followed by a delimitation 
of the frontiers On behalf of his father, Daniyal undertook not to 
give shelter to Sikandar’s enemies, but from the sequel this clause 
does not appear to have affected Husain Sharqi’s contmued resi- 


Risalat-uS'Shuhada, JASB, 1874, 222-39, detailing the achievements of Ismail Ghazi 
in successfully constructing a bridge (sic, for dam) over the swamp in the reign of 
Barbak, probably refers to the period when the problem was getting out of control 
Husain’s accession was perhaps considered a fitting occasion to move this increasingly 
unhealthy capita! 

19 
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dence at Kahlgaon, where he died At what line the two frontiers 
met IS nowhere mentioned beyond the fact that Sikandar subse- 

quently conferred the district round Tughluqpur on A’zam Humayun 
while Bihar became the iqia' of Darya Khan LohanI (Tab I, 319-20, 
Badauni, I, 319) Inscriptions found in Monghyr and Bihar, 
however, prove that in South Bihar Husain’s control extended to 
within a few miles of Patna The occupation of the whole of North 
Bihar including the trans-Gandak area, which is proved by his 

inscription at Sarani appears to have followed soon after, either in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty or as a result of military 
operations started immediately on Sikandar’s withdrawal 
(nj Conquest of Kamrup and invasion of Assam 

The threat from the west having been thus averted, Husain 
could now turn to the north-east, the frontier towards Kamrup 
The indecisive war fought by Barbak with the ruler of Kamtapur 
was followed by the loss of considerable territory on the eastern 

bank of the Karatoya Nilambar, the third Khen king of Kamtapur 
whose dominions extended in the east as far as the Barnadi, 
consolidated his conquests by building a mihtaiy road from his 
capital to his frontier fortress of Ghoraghat on the Karatoya, traces 
of which weie still to be seen when Buchanan-Hamilton visited 
Dmajpur 2 The Abyssinian anarchy must in any case have facili- 

tated Nilambar’s operations \^o, from all accounts, appears to have 
been an ambitious prince 's/in 1498, Husam launched a vigorous 
canjESJ^n with a view to recoWingHET” lost territoTy~and''putting a 
permanent stop to Khen aggression This war is popularly believed 
to have been instigated by Nilambar’s Brahman minister whose 

hcentious son had been brutally murdered by that Raja. The 
attack was opened with an overwhelming army led, according to 
traditions, by Isma’Il Ghazi, who marched straight to besiege the 

Khen capital 3 The city was strongly fortified and the siege dragged 
on, accoiding to one tradition, for 12 years Buchanan noticed traces 
of what he believed to have been the invading army’s camp The 
Bengali forces finally gained entrance into the fortress, it is said, by 
means of treachery and captured Nilambar, who was taken to Gaur 
but subsequently escaped (B Hamilton, ii, 458-9) The city was 
eventually destroyed and the whole kingdom as far as Hajo was 
permanently annexed. A colony of Afghans was left in Kamrup who 


1. JASB 1874, 304 It is fragmentary and the king’s name is wanting A 
later inscription found at the same place bearing Husain’s name is dated 909/1503-4 

2 Op cit II, 680-82, 111 , 410, 425-26 Gait, 42 

3 The date is in accordance with the traditions and agrees with the epigraphic 
evidence See Gait 43, JASB, 1872, 335. 
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1500 ] Husain's son conquers Kamrup-Kamtah 

dispossessed the Hindu zamindars and took over the civil and 
mihiary administration under the viceroyalty of Husain’s son i 
The Buianjis call him Dulal Ghazi possibly a corruption of Prince 
Daniyal who was in Monghyr till at least 1498 2 The Kamrup 
expedition, therefore, should be placed after this year, but before 1502, 
the year m which Husain recorded this victory in an inscription at 
Malda 

Salim’s account of the conquest of Kamrup appears to contain 
a confused description of a subsequent advance eastwards along the 
Brahmaputra valley, a campaign whose fuller details are to be found 
only in the Buranjis, but which Gait is not piepared to ascribe to 
Husain Shah That there is little scope for doubting the occurrence 
of this event is, however, proved by the categorical statement of 
Shihabuddin Talish (in Blochmann JASB , 1872, 79) according to 
whom the invasion army consisted of 24,000 soldiers and a powerful 
fleet Unable to withstand the Muslim forces led, according to the 
Buranjis, by the ‘Bara Wazir,' the Ahom king withdrew to the hills 
and allowed the plains to be occupied The occupation at the end 

proved untenable, for on the appeaiance of the rainy season, the 
Ahoms descended from the hills, blocked the roads already rendered 
impassable by the floods and finally surrounded the Muslim army 
and cut them down to the last man It was thus an unmitigated 
disaster, but was limited m its teriitorial extent, for Bengal’s hold 
on Kamrup remained unaffected 

(ill) War with Orissa 

The Riyaz-us-Salatln as well as the unnamed 16th century 
manuscript history of Bengal found by Buchanan Hamilton at 
Pandua, credits Husain with the conquest of all teiritories upto 


1 134 It mentions the names of some of these rajas, as Mat Kunwar. 
Rup Narain, Gosa Lakhan, Lachmi Narain, etc They were either feudatories of 
the Khen ruler or Koch names of the Kamta kings fiom Niladhwaj to Nilambar 
The Ms account quoted by Buchanan makes Rup Naiain son of Mai Kunwar son 
of Sada Lakhman, op cit iii, 412 The fourth name is that of the third king of 
Kuch Bihar 

2 Assam Buran ji, by Huliram Dhaikiyal Phukon, quoted by Prinsep Useful 
Tables, and thence reproduced by Blochmann, JASB, 1874, 79 and 335 The same 
source mentions the name of two other Muslim viceroys or commanders, Musundar 
Ghazi and Sultan Ghiyasuddin, who may have been sent to hold Kamrup and Hajo 
after the abortive invasion of the Ahom kingdom Sultan Ghiyasuddin is apparently 
identical with the person whose tomb, on a hill near Hajo, is still venerated by 
Hindus and Muslims and who is popularly believed to have been the first Muslim 
to propagate Islam in that region He is mentioned as a saint by Mirza Nathan, 
Bah, II, 488-89 
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Orissa 1 The biographies of Chaitanya also make causal reference 
to this war in course of which he is said to have destroyed many 
temples 2 No Orissan evidence has so far been discovered to 
confirm this account beyond the chronicle of the Jagannath temple 
at Pun, known as the Madia Panjika which contains details of a 
war fought with the Muslims of Bengal m 1509 According to this 
last named source, taking advantage of Prataprudra’s absence from 
his capital, a commander of the king of Gaui, named Isma‘il GhazI 
advanced as far as Pun, and destroyed a large number of temples 
The invasion, however, did not lead to any territonal acquisition, 
for on the return of Prataprudra, the Muslim forces, we are told, fell 
back on the frontier fortress of Mandaran on which the fighting 
eventually centied Prataprudra invested the fort, but owing to 
the treachery of one of his officers, Govmda Vidyadha), the siege had 
to be raised and the Hindu forces withdrawn Beyond a possible 
recovery of Mandaran the campaign could not have produced any 
tangible result 

The date of this event is a matter of some doubt The Madia 
Panjika, as noted above, puts it in 1509, whereas the date established 
by the chronology of Chaitanya’s travels would be some time between 
1509 and 1516 3 Numismatic evidence, however, tends to place it 
still earlier, for the year in which the legend describing Husain’s 
conquest of Kamrup-Kamtah and Jajnagar-Onssa appears for the 
first time on his coins is 910/1504-5 Unless the three dates can 
be proved to be wrong or to refer to three separate expeditions, they 
nught be taken as indicati e of the protracted nature of the war 

(iv) War with Tipperah 

A state of war with Tipperah seems to have already existed when 
Husain came to the throne When exactly he felt hunself free to 


1 Martin, op cit ii 620 

2 Bnndaban Das, Chaitanya Bhagabata, quoted in Banerji’s Banglar Itihasa, 
II 246, see also p 298 JASB, 1900, 186 

3 Chaitanya’s renunciation is said to have occurred m 1509, Benerji, op cit 

IT, 295 On bis way from Navadwip to Pun he was told of the hostilities’ m pro- 
gress on the frontier and had to accept the help of the frontier officer, Ramchandra 
Khan to cross the Ganges at Chatrabhog,— Ghosh, Sisirkumar Amtya Nimai 
Chant, III, 77-79 About the year 1513 he returned to Bengal and found the 

frontier stil' closed because of the war, Ghosh, S —op cit IV 233-37 At Gaur 
he met Sanatan who was later imprisoned for his refusal to accompany Husain m 
his Orissan campaign, ibid V, 46-8, Chaitanya later visited Bnndaban and on his 
way back, at Benares, sometime in 1516 Sanatan finally joined him, ibid, V, 52-58 
See also Sarkar, Sir J N Chaitanya’s bfe and teachings, 205-206, 219-221 

4. Botham, A W Catalogue of the provincial coin-cabmet, Assam, p 170. 
no. 18, 
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intensify the war m this region it is difficult to say, but it could not 
have been later than 1513, the year in which the conquest of a part of 
Tipperah is indicated in an inscription found in Sonarganw Details 
of the war are found only in the Tipperah chronicle, the Rajmala 
according to which the first attack on Tipperah possessions west of 
the Gomti was repulsed with heavy losses The second expedition 
was commanded by Gaur Mallik, who obtained an initial victory 
near Comilla and occupied the inland fortress of Meherkul As the 
Tipperah general, Rai Chaichag, fell back on the Sonamatia fort, 
Gaur Mallik advanced towards the capital, Rangamati, but on the 
way suffered a terrible reverse While crossing the dry bed of the 
Gomti, most of his army was drowned when Chaichag suddenly 
released the waters which had been held back by an artificial dam 
a few miles up the river Only a remnant withdrew to the Chandi- 
garh fort but It was surprised in the night and the whole expedition 
ended in the hasty flight of a few miserable survivors It was pro- 
bably after this disaster that the Tipperah king occupied Chittagong 
and expelled the Bengali garrison The third expedition, we are told, 
was led by one Hatian Khan — a cuuous name, who also suffered an 
exactly similar fate An initial success in a pitched battle near 
Comilla was followed by the invading army finding its grave in the 
Gomti waters — an operational blunder on the part of the Bengal 
general, whom Husain rightly punished by relieving him of his 
command yThe fourth expedition, perhaps commanded by Husain 
m person, was, however, more successful The chronicle does not 
record the result of the battle fought near the Kailargarh fort,i in 
which Dhanya Manikya himself appears to have taken part, but 
from the inclusion of a tract of Tipperah within the administrative 
charge of one of Husain’s officers in the inscription mentioned above 
(JASB, 1872, 333), the annexation of at least a part appears fairly 
well-established A recovery of Chittagong is also indicated by the 
Rajmala referring to its capture by the king of Arakan from Husain’s 
forces duimg the progress of this war 

Whether the Tipperah war was followed by or coincident with, 
operations against Arakan is a point on which our available sources 
are not sufficiently explicit Nor do they furnish a consistent 
account of the territorial result of the war According to the Rajmala, 
(545-6) the Arakanese king took advantage of Husain’s pre-occupa- 
tion with Tipperah and occupied Chittagong It was evidently to 

deal with this Arakanese aggression that the militaiy operations, 
mentioned by Parameswai and Srikara Nandi were started, possibly 


) Rajmala ed K C Sinha, 16-18 Webster, Tipperah Gazetteer, 13 
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under the command of the crown-prince hlusiat, to whom local 
traditions of Chittagong asciibe the first Muslim conquest of the 
district 1 He was assisted by Paragal Khan, the patron of Paiames- 
wai and later the military governor of the newly conquered territoiy 
Operations weie piobably continued for some years, even after 
Nusrat’s return, and from his head-quarters on the Feni river, 
Paragal, and after him his son Chhuti, steadily pushed the Arakanese 
southwards and also maintained a vigilant watch on the Tipperah 
king The date of the expedition cannot be ascertained, but perhaps 
it was practically over by 1517, in which year the Portuguese 
emissary, Joao de Silveiro landed at Chittagong and found the port 
in possession of ‘the king of Bangala ’ De Barros adds that at that 
time the king of Arakan was also a vassal of Bengal, which, if true, 
would mean the reassertion of a suzerainty established earlier, and 
which, in any case, proved temporary 2 


II Alauddin Husain Shah’s character and 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

With the exception of the Assam campaign all the military 
projects of Husain were ci owned with success Before he died in 
1519,3 he had not only lestored Bengal’s old frontiers but had con- 
siderably extended them by the annexation of Kamrup, Saian and 
a part of Tippeiah No rebellion disturbed the security and peace 
which reigned thioughout his extensive and well-knit dominions 
comprising all the territories bounded by Saran and Bihar on the 
north-west, Sylhet and Chittagong on the south-east, and Hajo on 


1 Hamidullah Ahadi'i-ul-Khwamn, 17-18 A nch Arab merchant, named Alfa 
Husaim is stated to have helped the king of Gaur in the conquest of Chittagong 
with ships and money and as a consequence to have become very influential m 
Bengal He is perhaps to be identified with the meichant Alfa Khan in whom 
Manim Jusarte found a fnend m 1513 Campos. 34 

2 Para?a!i Mahabharata, quoted in Sen, Bam;ablmta 0 Sahitya, De Barros 
Da Asia, quoted in Campos, 28 30 Cf Phayre JASB. 1873, I, 127, who obviously 
rehed on Fana y Souza, a late writer and whose English translation has been accord- 
ing to Campos heiy unfortunate’ See Arakan in the Pre-Mughal Histoiy of Bengal, 
Bengal Past and Present, 1944 

3 Ri_)ae, 135, Salim’s statement that Husam ruled for 27 years nearly agrees 
with the date established by inscriptions of his reign, the latest of which is dated, 
15th Shaban, 925/I2th August, 1519, JASB, 1873, 295, no 31 Husain’s coins so 
far published, however, cease with the year 924/1518, Bolham, op cit 169, no 16 
Cf Banerji, op cit ii, 253, CCIM, 137, who accept 1518 as the year of Husain’s 
death 
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the north-east, Mandaran and the 24-parganahs on the south-west t 
It IS a pity, no details are known of his administration to which, 
considering his rise from a humble position in the state he must have 
made valuable contributions A learned man himself, his interest 
m the diffusion of learning was natural, and the college whose 
establishment is recorded in the Malda inscription of 1502fJASB, 
1874, 303), must have been only one of many such foundations 
The tomb of the saint Qutb-ul-‘Alam at Pandua received large 
endowments from him, and he is said to have journeyed every year 
on foot from Ekdala to pay his respects at the shrine fR S , 135) 
Alauddin Husain Shah ry^ unqueshonably the best, if not the 
greatest, of the medieval rulers of Bengal With the true insight 
of a statesman, he realised that the Ilyas .Shahi dynasty, v/hom he 
supplanted, represented Bengal’s hopes and aspirations and had 
almost become a national institution With these aspirations he 
identified himself so whole-heartedly\>t^al this alien origin was for- 
gotten and his Hindu subjects compared him to the incarnation of 
Krishna. By recalling the old anstocracy to power and position he 
showed that though a new dynasty had come to power, the old 
traditions were to continue His courtesy and affable temper, his 
modesty and unfailing kindness won the hearts of his people who in 
gratitude called him the ‘Crown of kings’ (Nnpati Tilak} and 
'Adorcuieat of the universe’ < la^at Bfiusana) To a country groan- 
mg under tyranny, encroached upon on al! sidesVarid" fenT^y" racial 
and religious fjctiousne-s he gase peace, justice and pohtica] glory vrfiich 
she had not vntneised since the'dafs o’f Ilya; Postenty remembers 
him not only for the material aa.^ntages he conferred on the people, 
bsiE for im lihcraiism and cathodtity of mind of 'which it is hard to 
find a paialfel in Muslim Inma urt'] the age of the great Akhar. 
In appomdag Hindus to high offices he was of .course only continuing 
the iradi'denal praedte of his predecessors, but to pal them in charge 
of SsigrJy confidemtia! v ozh' was certainly sorneihmg more than 
HS'STe diplctinatie Hiy wazir /Gopinath Basil, entitled 

Puranicr KLam private pi SiC^an fMukunda Da-), his chief 
of the bed} -guards fKcsa'.a Chhatni, maetcr of the mint fAmup) 

were ad HjcIus: the Rzzjwela adds tic name of Gaar Mallik, his 


1 Has HisaiijHiiaiHs m, Baiiat isKse bn&n mated above; fer theSyllicl in'scripticm 
of Jus 'gamansl Riicbi IdiiciiL dUifai aee JASB, 1922, 413 piale. That (he 

wliisle of EMifars Z-r-P^gaaaiih. vaas nncIodijS » {Ur's damiMriCirs u proved by IhB icFef" 
esex ms fiEiif C/furrjBi.a Effinudiiar UdS, <•> Ciahifehog cjn the Ganges 

Excaiinranr landbr the .sf-sy, Clijadra Khiiti, hryntid 

abidi iB® aasMCBt ofi (Me huna'tofs ifasa ta pragTss.! vurb no travellef was 

affliowfai M' puixaffli. HTsol'itdl mi Eiaeriii!, eip- ctt. n, 29® 
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general m charge of the second Tipperah expedition The names 
of the two brothers Rup and Sanatan, one of whom held the highly 
important office of the pri'fate secretary (Dabii-i-Khas) are well- 
known His literary appreciation was not confined to Aiabic 
and Persian only, but was extended m an mci easing degiee to the 
vernacular literature /Most of the works produced in his reign have 
however penshed, bm among the Bengali writers Maladhar Basu, 
Bipradas, Bijay Gupta (Chhota Vidyapati), and Jasoraj Khan 
mention his name with gratitude' Indeed his enthusiasm for. 
Bengali literature was infectious and his governor of Chittagong. 
Paragal, has been immortalised by his patronage of Parameswar, the 
earliest translator of the Mahabhamt A devout Muslim himself, he 
was yet free from that rank intolerance which mars the annals of 
many Muslim kings of Northern India Some of the Vaishnava 
writers ascribe to him a belief in the incarnation of Chaitanya, to 
whom he undoubtedly showed great consideration During the 
latter’s visit to Gaur, Husain issued orders to all his officers to show 
respect to that Sannyasi and to provide facilities for his journey 2 

Husain was unlucky in not having had an Abul Fazl to record 
his sayings and glorify his actions, and no contempoiary chronicle 
has survived But the few facts known of his reign aie sufficient 
clues to the greatness of a ruler who may well be compared with 
Akbar Of all the Muslim sovereigns Bengal had had, he captuied 
most the imagination of the people and “the name of Husam Shah, 
the good, IS still remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the 
Brahmaputra” (Blochmann, JASB, 1873, 291) 


II Nasiruddin Abul Muzaffar Nusrat Shah 
1519-1532 

According to the Riyaz-us-Salatin Nusrat was the eldest of his 
father’s eighteen children and so was unanimously raised to the 
throne He appears to have already been nominated for succession 

when he was allowed in 1515 to issue coins in his own name, (CCIM 
Bengal, No 211), a privilege usually enjoyed by the crown-prince 


I Paragah Mahabharata, quoted m Sen, op cit p 158, Bijaya Gupta 
Mmasa-mangal, and Jasoraj Khan Padavah, ibid 122 Chakravarti, R K. 
Caurer Itihas, ii 104, Rajmala, 16 Ghosh, S Amiya Nimai Chant Sarkar, 

Chaitanya's Li/e and Teachings, V 10, Sen, op cit 167 

- 3- Sen, on cit 189, Banerji II, 263-4 Maladhar Basu was commissioned 

by Husain to translate the Bhagavata into Bengali, Sen, op cit 122 
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in Bengal He possessed fine human quahties and strong family- 
affections Instead of putting all his brothers to death as was the 
custom, he increased their allowances and raised their dignities He 
inherited his father’s good qualities to the full and by his apprentice- 
ship m important administrative and mlitary -work, had acquired a 
thorough grasp of political problems. In addition, he possessed an 
unusual amount of diplomatic ability of which very soon he had to 
give clear proof. 

(i) Anti-Mughal confederacy and agreement with Babur 

Husain’s non-aggression pact -with Sikandar Lodi had only 
partially solved a problem. It gave him peace but held out a threat. 
By their hold on the western approaches of Bihar the Lodis con- 
trolled the entrance to Bengal — a situation which was fraught with 
dangerous possibilities His subsequent occupation of the North 
Bihar country protected only one flank, for no political or military 
barrier separated Delhi from Monghyr. Within two years of 
Kusrat’s accession, however, the Lqdl Empire began to crack. By 
1522, the Loham State was set up in Bihar, and the country from 
Jaunpur to Patna became virtually mdependent Common interests 
of security bound the new State to Bengal, and this friendship became 
a cardinal point m her foreign policy. Nusiat appears to have 
entered into an active alliance with the Eastern rebels and received 
a large territorial share when the Eastern provinces fell off from 
Ibrahim Lodi’s control While the Lohanls and Parmiills appro- 
priated the country from Jaunpur to Patna, to Nusrat fell the 
districts north of the Tons river Husain’s conquests in North Bihar 
were rounded off by the annexation of the whole of Tirhut over 
which he placed his brothers-in-law, ’Alauddln and Makhdum-i-’Alam 
(R S 136) Hajipur, on the Gandak-Ganges confluence, where the 
latter established himself, thus became a strategic base and controlled 
all the river entrances into Bihar Across the Gandak, the hold 
on Saran was widened to include the riverain tract on both sides of 
the Ghogra, as far as Azamgarh^ within his military control 

With such military and political safeguards, he could wait calmly 
for the consequences of Babur’s victory at Pajiipat A j, th^Tead mg 
A^ gliarr-drrefe"floclced~ t o the ~E ast, '~Nusrat e xerted himself t o buiTd 
up_^ Eastern entente and make Bj^r a^centre ofl resistance against 
the MugE als Tn August, 1526, the Afghans suffered their first 
reverse when Humayun drove Ma’ruf and Naslr Loham from Qanauj 


1 An inscription in Srkandarpur, on the Ghogra-, dated in the year 1627, 
records the section of a mosque by Nusrat ’s commandant (Sar-i-lashlcar) , of the 
troops stationed at the pass of Kharid ; JASB, 187S, 286. 

20 
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and Jaunpur and annexed the Gangetic tract up to the Ghogra south 
of the Tons. Prudent as he was to realise the strength of his 
adversary and the fickleness of his allies, Nusrat Shah took care to dis- 
arm Mughal hostility by professing neutrality i.T^'or more than a 
year he maintained Babul’s envoy at his court and evaded a direct 
answer as to his attitude And just when the latter’s suspicion was 
being roused, he sent him back with his own envoy, with presents 
and assurances of loyalty. It had the desired effect and Babur in 
December, 1528, decided that “to go to Bengal would be improper 
This diplomacy only served to cloak Nusrat’s real policy which 
was certainly m accord with the actions of the Afghans, who early 
in the same year had made their first attempt on Qanauj, but had 
retired on Babur’s approach What active help they received from 
Nusrat we shall perhaps never know, for the relevant portion of 
Babul’s memoirs — our only contemporary source for these details — 
are irretrievably lost Babur's advance on this occasion along the 
Ghogra and his bestowal of Saran on the Shaikhzada ? Shah 
Muhammad Farmtill (Babur, in, 676) however, affected Nusrat’s 
territory directly, and we may well suppose that his garrisons west of 
the Gandak tried to defend their positions by force of arms The 
death of Bahar Khan Lohani early in the year had deprived the 
Eastern confederacy of one of its strongest supporters, and the 
victorious advance of Babur across the Ganges to Buxar now almost 
completely disorganised it Sher Khan Sur accepted a Mughal jagir 
in South Bihar and with the assistance of the governor of Jaunpur 
now pursued his own interests at the cost of Afghan unity The 
Lohani State under the boy king, Jalal Khan, was hardly m a posi- 
tion to continue the leadership and to Nusrat, therefore, fell the 
task of re-orgamsmg it and at the same time keeping up his diplo- 
matic friendship with the Mughals 

His hand was immensely strengthened by the arrival m Bihar 
in October of the same year, of a Lodi pretender Mahmud, whose 
family prestige was able to rally the Afghans once again under his 
standard His seizure of the Bihar kingdom from the powerless 
Jalal was perhaps countenanced by Nusrat who had to look to the 
Mteiest of the coalition as a whole, but it had a most unfortunate 
effect It cost the confederacy the support of the Lohanis Depend- 
ing on his father’s friendship with Nusrat, Jalal and his party fled to 
Hajipur to ask for his armed inten'ention, which if granted, would 
have meant the complete dissolution of the entente Being perhaps 

1 Babur, iii, 544, 628, 637 The Mughal envoy. Mulla Mazhab along with 
Nu^rat’s agent Ismail Mitha, was received by Rabur in Januarj', 1529. 
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apprised of the Bengali ruler’s real attitude, the Lohams sought the 
earliest opportunity to make contact with the Mughals This, how- 
ever, had to be prevented by all means By threat or persuasion 
Jalal, whom, as Babur notes “the Bengali held as if eye-bewitched,”’^ 
was theiefore, detained at Hajipur, while preparations were set afoot 
for Mahmud’s grand military enterprise. 

This, however, proved a debacle Mahmud’s prestige and 
Nusrat’s active inspiration regenerated the coalition in which 
Sher Khan was also persuaded to join, and a three-pronged attack 
on the Mughal position was set in motion in February, 1529. 
Mahmud and Sher led two armies along the two banks of the Ganges 
to Chunar and Benares, while Biban and Bayazid moved north 
across the Ghogra to Gorakhpur (Babur, irr, 652) . Nusrat’s part in 
this campaign, curiously enough, appears to have escaped Babur’s 
notice, but this was probably the force which, according to Salim, 
(RS 138) was despatched under Qutb Khan across the north of 
Bahraich, with the obvious plan of attacking Lucknow fiom the 
rear The whole strategy, however, was frustrated by Mahmud’s 
personal incompetence While Sher succeeded in taking Benares and 
Qutb Klian fought several engagements, Biban and Bayazid failed 
to keep to the time schedule and were still in Saran when Mahmud 
at the news of Babur’s approach fled to Mahoba without risking a 
single engagement On Sher Khan’s consequent withdrawal the 
whole southern front completely collapsed, leaving Nusrat alone to 
hold the northern riparian tracts across which Babur now planned to 
move in pursuit of Biban and Bayazid Sher Khan submitted to the 
Mughals within a month , other Afghans who had fled north across 
the Ghogra wanted to follow suit and had to be kept back with 
force by Makhdum-i-Alam at Hajipur, Jalal and his party even- 
tually succeeded m evading the Bengalis and sent in their submission 
to Babur’s camp at Buxar (Babur, m, 663-4, e.'iQ, 676) . 

Nusrat’s diplomacy was now sorely tried Having been deserted 
by all his allies, he was nearly exposed and was now required to 
give a concrete proof of his neutrality by signing a formal agreement. 
Prom his camp at Buxar, early in April, 1529 Babur dictated to the 
Bengali envoy, Ismail, three draft articles one of which demanded a 
free passage across the Ghogra A special Mughal envoy was sent 
with the draft to obtain Nusrat’s early approval ^ Now that the 
grand anti-Mughal front had collapsed there was no choice for the 

1 Abbas m Elliot iv 349 Babur, ui, 664 

2 Babur, iii, 661, 676 The articles are nowhere specified and the sentence 
IS incomplete m the text Only one of the terras summarised on p 665 
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latter beyond armed resistance And yet probably to give Biban 
and Bayazid time to get away he delayed his answer, while Makhdura 
was instructed to erect defences along the Gandak and post troops 
on the Ghogra-Ganges confluence Babar waited for nearly a month, 
sent another envoy with Ismail Mita demanding, on pain of war, 
the withdrawal Of troops from the Ghogra, and finally decided to 
use force In the resulting three days’ battle, fought for the Ghogra 
ferry, the Bengali forces — infantry and cavalry supported by boats — 
gave a good account of themselves and were ultimately driven off 
by superior tactics The Mughals crossed over into Saran , at his 
camp at the village of Kundbah in the Nirhun parganah Babur 
received the submission in person of Jalal who had “ succeeded in 
getting away after some fighting,” and who was now reinstated m Bihar 
as a tributary vassal Nusrat’s political and military defeat was 
complete, but thanks to his diplomacy, Bengal was still at peace with 
the Mughals A few days later, the Mughal envoy returned and 
brought letters from the “Lashkar-Waztr Husain Khan and the 
Shahzada of Monghyr” who signified their consent on behalf of 
Nusrat, to Babur’s terms of agreement ^ The first phase of his 
diplomacy was thus concluded. 

It is difficult to assess precisely the territorial loss which this 
defeat meant for Bengal Babur promised to respect Nusrat’s 
dependencies, and an mscnption at Khand testifies to his rule over 
at least a part of the Ballia district in 1529 And yet Babur is 
known to have bestowed Saran and Gorakhpur on his new Afghan 
partisans and to have visited Kharid and Azamgarh The agree- 
ment further demanded the withdrawal of troops from the Ghogra 
which amounted in effect to a cession of the area west of the 
Gandak In any case, the agreement, so far as Bengal was con- 
cerned was never meant to be observed, for her interests ran 
counter to those of the Mughals, and conflict was inevitable. 
Nusrat immediately set to work for organising another coalition 
The Lohanis had been irreparably alienated and with the wily and 
self-seeking Sher in control of Bihar, it must have taken him and 
Mahmud a great deal of persuasion and threat to revive the earlier 
partnership. 

Babur’s death in 1530 presented an opportunity and in June 
next year with Biban, Bayazid, and the unwilling Sher^ on his side, 
Mahmud moved out of Bihar The Mughal garrison was driven out 

1 Ibid HI, 669-74, 76 Ainong the casualties in Nusrat’s forces was one 
‘Basant Rao, a pagan of repute’ 

2 Sher’s collaboration with the Afghans and his ultimate treachery is men- 
tioned by Abbas, E & D iv, 349, and Ahmad Yadgar, Tankh-i-Shahi, 184 ff Tab, 
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of Jaunpur and Lucknow was threatened What part Nusrat’a 
forces played in this campaign is nowhere mentioned but Mahmud 
must at least have received large material assistance from Bengal 
Por the crushing defeat at the battle fought at Dadrah, his incom- 
petence, however, was less responsible than Sher Khan’s treachery 

With the death of Biban and Bayazid on the battle-field and 
Sher accepting a Mughal vassalage for Chunar, the confederacy was 
now fairly dead Nusrat’s real attitude could no longer be concealed, 
and Humayuii was now rumoured to be preparing to march against 
him Realising his inability to face the Mughals alone he had now 
to look about for allies and found one in Bahadur Shah of Gujrat, a 
poweiful enemy of Humayun A proposal for friendship and alliance 
was sent to him through Malik Marjan Before the proposal could 
take concrete shape its author was removed by the hand of death, 
and the whole diplomatic plan was frastrated Yet it did have the 
immediate effect of compelling Humayun to postpone his invasion ol 
Bengal and turn to meet the reported hostile moves of Bahadur 

(n) War tmth the Ahoms 

The conclusion of peace with Babur in 1529 was fortunate 
The year saw the opening of a protracted and at the end, costly war 
with the Ahom king of the Upper Brahmaputra valley Husain’s 
ill-fated expedition had left bitter memories and its disastrous end 
may have encouraged the Ahoms to take the offensive To what 
extent they followed up their victory can however, never be known, 
for the TMuslim accounts make no reference, and the Buranjis are 
confused and sparing m significant details According to the latter 
(Gait, 88) , the war was opened almost suddenly, by the 
Ahom King advancing in 1529 along the Brahmaputra against 
the Muslim headquarters at Hajo No engagement is reported to 
have taken place, but the Assamese established a military base at 
Narayanpur, north of the nver, an obvious threat to the Muslim 
town across the frontier In what manner the latter reacted to this 
clearly hostile act is not known, but two years later they are stated 
to have taken the offensive, and advanced with artillery, infantry 
and boats into the Ahom district of Darrang In a naval engagement 
fought at Temani ( ? Trimohani ) , the Bengali forces were ultimately 
defeated and compelled to fall back on Kamrup In order to bar 
their future advance, the Ahoms thereupon erected foitresses at 
Sala and Singiri, south and north of the Brahmaputra opposite 
Hajo Singiri was subsequently attacked by the Bengalis under 


however, confuses the two events Qanungo, op cit 74-5, disputes the accuracy 
of the statement, but on this point see Banerji Humayun Badaftah, i, 44h46f 
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Bit Malik (or Mit Manik), but they were again defeated and 
driven back with heavy losses in men, horses and cannon 

After Nusrat’s death the attempt was renewed next year by a 
general who, according to the Buranjts, boie the name of Turbak 
The son of the Ahom King who was detailed to hold the fortress, 
offered battle north of the liver and was signally defeated With 
the fall of Singiri, and Ahoms took shelter in Sala, but were forced 
to evacuate the fortress after heavy artillery fire This success, 
however, was neutralised by a subsequent defeat suffered in a naval 
engagement Turbak was now reinforced by Husain Khan with 
whom he pushed eastwards and engaged the main Ahom forces on 
the Dikrai nver (Sibsagar district) but was again defeated The 
Assamese superiority in river battles was once again demonstiated 
when they inflicted another defeat on Turbak’s retreating army on 
the Bharah river (Tezpur district) in which he lost his own life and 
a large number of elephants and artillery pieces (Gait, 89 - 91 ) 
Thus ended Husain Shah’s attempt to subjugate the Upper 
Brahmaputra valley Its failure was largely due to Bengal’s weak- 
ness in naval power The hold on Kamrup, in any case, could not 
have long survived this defeat, for the political revolution that 
followed soon after in Bengal was taken advantage of by Biswa 
Smgh, the founder of the Kuch dynasty who extended his conquests 
about this time at the cost of both the Ahom and the Muslim terri- 
tories and established the Kuch Bihar kingdom (Gait, 45 - 48 ) . 
The districts of Kamrup and Goalpara had to be reconquered before 
the Mughal forces could advance on Assam proper 

Nusrat died at the hands of an assassin, one of his own slaves 
whom he had punished while paying a visit to his father’s tomb at 
Gaur The latter part of his life is said to have been sullied by 
what Sahm calls “ dissipations and sundry obsessions to detail 
which would harrow the feelings of all ” This, if true, would be a 
sorry conclusion to an otherwise successful and enlightened reign In 
his dealings with the Muglials he proved himself an astute diplomatist 
and a far-sighted statesman Babur’s superior strategy, his own 
undependable confreres, it is true, weakened his hold on the trans- 
Gandak country, and frustrated his political plan, but he had 
certainly the satisfaction that as long as he lived the frontiers he 
had inhented from his father, remained immune from violation 
A true disciple of Husain Shah,, he maintained a liberal outlook^ 
which was fully expressed in the composition of his government and 


^ Sec Sen op cit for a well-known Bengali couplet which is supposed to 
refer to Nusrat’s leanings towards Vaishnava-like divine love 
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army Like liis fatker he continued to watch with sympathy the 
progress of Bengali literature. He himself is said to have ordered 
a Bengali translation of the Mahahharata, which would perhaps be 
the earhest of its kind It was to the active interest of one of his 
officers. Chhuti Elan of Chittagong, that we owe Srikara Nandi’s 
translation of this epic Another of his officers, named Kaviranjan, 
was himself a poet of repute and has made affectionate mention of 
his sovereign. 


rV'". Auauddin Fistjz, 1532-33 

From coins, Nusrat’s younger brother, Abdul Badr (Mahmud) 
appears to have been declared heir-apparent as he is foimd using 
the royal insignia as early as 933 a f IS-So ^ As the sequel 
suggests, the nommation was probably opposed by an influential 
court-circle, headed by Makhdum. the governor of North Bihar, 
who on Nusrat’s sudden death raised his young son to the throne 
with the title of Alauddin Firuz. He was able, however, to rule only 
for a few months - Beyond a few coins and a solitarj^ inscription 
at Kalna (Burdwan). no record exists of his short reign. Bengali 
literature, however, bad reason to remember him with gratitude, 
for he demonstrated, at an early age, a keen interest in letters. It 
was at his request, while stOl a prince, that the poet Sridhara 
composed the versified love story of Yidya-Sundara.® His deposi- 
tion and ultimate death at the hands of his uncle thus put an end 
to what gave promise of an enlightened reign. 


V. Ghitasuhdis AL4H5ruD aivd the Afghan conquest 
153^1538 

In view of his earlier nomination Abdul Badr had perhaps a 
technicai right to the Ihrone. but in supplanlmg his nephew he 
created enemies whom he not only failed to reconcile but tactlessly 

i See tit' niiiSciriplrjCFn at ‘FMuUj.pnr. JASB. ia‘15 21t-S It ^xiil&ais, the 

iiiSluBrla' m]iiiEt£ili!g!iy.e Birfsr iSAjAs. fonnnJ m MJime of hre esar'itr coins 

CCIM, ti pp ir'El-iS®. JDOS, ■23S-«r- 

SSIS It, slue fjiirijicsl dkle Scofuti an his eiafas Etsaed horn F,iltal>ad and NiJi.T,ttabttd 
BitiisCj: CCDif, 31 . S'lagipfaDfiiat. p. Tft. as® SIS auKl ®S®. KS, IS9, states ttat Nii§mt 
Skadl mwisad Hrhlm gtis tfee foif as Arainr 

- BA, fiiMiilltiS fitisJU iuis tlijec ‘yeacs,' liut iStewaart found il three montba 
tja !his mam.iasCT'ipL INi® rsiai®! as ksMOTa So eEleiM! liSa rule beyond ld33, 

Xfi>e lvmiiiiii.ii. iissaiipiljjim os dited ia MaicJi off Hat year. 

* Sens, Safemimr : SaSjfiMr JEsSM, 38, 
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drove into open hostility The governor of Hajipur, an immensely 
powerful man refused to recognise his accession and on the pretext 
of avenging Firu^.’s death, he allied himself with the deputy-ruler of 
Bihar and prepared for rebellion. 

This was most unfortunate for Bengal. Nusrat’s proposed 
alliance with Gu]rat was not given effect to and a valuable chance 
was lost of striking at the Mughal power when Humayun was busy 
with Bahadur There was still ]ust a chance of reviving the Eastern 
coalition for neither Sher nor the Lohams were at heart loyal to 
the Mughals But Mahmud lacked imagination and failed to make 
a correct appiaisal of the situation He over-estimated the advantage 
of an open alliance with the Lohams whose fickleness and political 
impotence he failed to notice 

Afghan historians have left few details concerning Mahmud, 
but it is almost certain that the despatch of the governor of Monghyr, 
Qutb Edian, ai 1533 for “ conqueiing the country of Bihar 
although said to have been directed against Makhdum had really 
the destniction of the latter’s ally Sher as its immediate objective, 
and had the secret support of the Lohams It was a fatal slip and 
snapped Bengal’s ties with the Eastern chiefs It caused a realign- 
ment of forces, for it strengthened Sher’s friendship with Makhdum 
and the two were notv violently opposed to Bengal and the Lohanis 

In order either to save himself or avert the consequent political 
crisis, Sher is said to have tried his best to dissuade Mahmud from 
this course But prudence was a virtue foreign to the Bengal 
Sultan's nature and Qutb Khan pushed on with his forces Sher 
defeated and slew Qutb Khan and obtained valuable stores and 
treasure ^ 

For Mahmud it was a great defeat and immensely damaged his 
military prestige His blind adhesion to the Lohanis prevented him 
from saving the situation even now by recognising m Sher a far 
more powerful ally than the factious Afghans of Patna But wounded 
pride clouded his judgment and besides he could never compromise 
with an ally of Makhdum, a rebel from his authority An army 
was now sent to punish the latter, and the Lohani faction, perhaps 
according to plan, refused to allow Sher to come to his help Before 
the engagement, however, Sher’s envoy reached Hajipur and 
Maklidum entrusted to him all his treasures to be held by his 
friend in safe custody pending the result of the battle The battle, 
however, went against him and he was slam. 

1 Tab trans 11, 15S ES, 140 

2 Ahmad Yadgar, op. cit, 180; Abbaa, op cit. 83S 
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Mahmud’s authority was no doubt vindicated, but the process 
mstead of weakening' Sher vastly added to his strength. Makhdum’a 
accumrdated treasure went to increase his prestige and military 
power, for whose destruction the discomfited Lohams now planned 
a radical move. The conspiracy to assassinate him having failed, 
Jalal now decided secretly to accept Mahmud’s suzerainty and 
thereby obtam open assistance against his over-bearmg minister 
On the pretext of leading his army mto Bengal — a. country which 
was ostensibly at war with Bihar, Jalal and his supporters crossed 
the frontier and throwing themselves under Mahmud’s protection, 
accepted vassalage ^ 

NiLjrat had met an exactly similar situation by detaining the 
Lohanis m Bajipur while Mahmud Lodi took possession of Bihar. 
Such a course of action did not appeal to his short-sighted hrother 
whose political ambition, incidentally, was immensely flattered by 
the prospect of adding Bihar to his dominions. It gave him, in 
addition, a technical right to crush Sher Blhan, the hated servant of 
his vassal His preparations were accordingly accelerated and early 
m 1534i a powerful army m command of Ibrahim Khan and accom- 
panied by the Lohani king, moved out of Monghyr. It was a 
formidable force consisting of» artillery, cavalry and the redoubtable 
Bengal Paiks, and Sher hanaicapped by his lack of artillery and 
foot-soldiers, had to rely on surprise tactics. After holdmg Ibrahim 
for nearly a month in the narrow plain of Surajgarh, a few miles 
east of Barh, bounded on three sides by the Ganges, the Kiul and 
the Kharagpur hills, during which the latter vainly tried to draw 
him out or by-pass him, Sher came out and offered battle The 
Bengalis got over their initial surprise and fought well, but Sher by 
his brilliant use of cavalry decided the issue, and by day-break 
Mahmud’s great army had been routed Ibrahim Khan was slam 
and Jalal made an ignominious flight to his protector 

From the political developments that followed directly from it, 
the battle of Surajgarh has been rightly regarded as one of the most 
decisive in medieval India The territorial loss to Bengal was not 
extensive,^ but its political and military consequences could not 
remain obscure even to Mahmud. While it destroyed his military 
prestige, it placed Sher firmly on the road to kingship. Mahmud 
and Sher were now confirmed in their hostility to each other and 


1 Abbas, oj> cit 338 , Ahmad Yadgar, op cit 181 

2 It does not appear that Sher occupied the territories east of the KiuI river. 
For details of the battle of Surajgarh, Abbas, 339-34* Qanungo dates the battle 
in March 1634. 

SI 
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both, determined to pursue the struggle to the bitter end For the 
former, blinded by fury, the Mughals did not exist either as an 
ultimate enemy or as a possible ally To the cautious Sher, how- 
ever, Humayun’s attitude still determined his movements, and the 
latter’s continued residence in his capital till February, 1535, pre- 
vented him from pursuing his military plans in the east The 
renewal of the Mughal war with Gupat, however, removed his - 
anxiety and before the rainy season he completed his annexation of 
the Bihar territory as far as Bhagalpur. 

Whether this annexation was uncontested we do not know, but 
Mahmud’s preparations were evidently incomplete when Sher opened 
his campaign Surajgarh appears to have placed him on the defensive 
and all his preparations were based on holding the Teliagarhi Pass 
With the help of the members of the Portuguese mission who had 
been imprisoned on their arrival at Gaur m 1^34^ and who were 
now released for the purpose, Mahmud prepared to defend the pass 
and sent most of his army and fleet there. At the same time he opened 
negotiations for greater military assistance from the Portuguese 
viceroy of Goa 

The campaign was opened m 1536 by Sher advancing along the 
Ganges to force his way to his enemy’s capital Teliagarhi, however, 
justified its position and the defenders refused him passage Realising 
their strength here, Sher left a detachment under his son Jalal Khan 
to keep them engaged while he turned aside, entered the diSicult and 
hitherto unexplored country of Jharkhand and took his enemy com- 
pletely by surpnse when he appeared suddenly before Gaur ^ 

1 About the year 1534 a Portuguese mission landed at Chittagong and asked 
for trading rights The request uas coupled with threat and the high-handed 
seizure of Muslim trading vessels on the high seas In trying to imprison them 
the governor of the port had to fight them in course af which a number of the 
Portuguese was killed The rest, along with their leader, Martim Jusarte, were 
Bent to Gaur where Mahmud kept them m confinement A second request for 
their release, also coupled with threat and pillaging of the Chittagong port could 
not obviously be complied with It was only in his desire to obtain Portuguese 
mfiitary assistance against the aggression of Sher in 1535, that Mahmud began to 
treat his prisoners as allies and through them opened negotiations with Goa, (see 
Campos op cit 33-38 The author’s bias against the ‘Indian ruler is quite obvious) 

* Ahmad Yadgar op cit 183, says he took with him ninety thousand two- 
horsed cavalry, while the Portuguese accounts magnifj the army to forty thousand 
cavalry, sixteen thousand elephants, and two hundred thousand men with a fleet 
of 300 boats See, Campos, op c%t 38 

No historian has cared to describe the route which Sher took on this occasion 
Ahmad Yadgar, op cit 183, merely states that he took a route which no one had 
traversed TSiikh-i-Daudi, only hints at it by mentioiung the jungle As Qauungo, 
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Although, the Bengal anny hastened back to defend their capital, 
Mahmud who was frightened beyond measure by the boldness of his 
adversary, lost heart and opened negotiations. His Portuguese friends 
advised him to hold on till at least the breaking of the monsoon when 
his fleet could cut off Sher’s return across the Ganges and thus anm- 
hilate his invading force But he was not made of the stuff of Haji 
Ilyas or Sikandar and sought an easy way by offering indemnity 
According to the Portuguese accounts, he offered thirteen lakhs of 
gold, which Sher, aware of his possible difficulty if he tamed longer, 
was glad to accept and withdrew. 


Sher Khan Sim attains to Supreme Power 

Mahmud’s discomflture was now complete He lost all territories 
west of Rajmahal and had m the process demonstrated his cowardice. 
Unless he could buy off his enemies or obtain powerful allies, his 
fate was well-nigh sealed Teliagarhi m Sher’s control was a dagger 
pointed at the heart of Bengal, and he could never hope to regain 
his initiative of action To his request for help, the Portuguese 
replied in 1537, pleading inability to send it immediately, but promis- 
ing to do so next year (Campos, 40) 

Sher was determined to forestall his enemy The Portuguese 
were probably expected soon, and so disregarding Humayun’s stay 
at Agra in the autumn of that year he marched possibly through 
Teliagarhi and on the pretext of non-payment of the annual tribute 
which, the Portuguese add (Campos, 40) Mahmud had never 
undertaken besieged Gaur Humayun, roused at last by these un- 
doubtedly aggressive proceedings, now hurried to the East A 
straight march into Bengal would have, even at that late hour, 
relieved Mahmud, who with a courage born of despair now prepared 
to stand a siege But Humayun fell in with Sher’s plan and 
proceeded instead to lay siege to Chunar To keep the Mughals 
detained there sufficiently long to enable him to complete the 
conquest of Gaur, Sher left the operations against Gaur to his 
generals, Khawas Khan and Jalal and bum'ed to Chunar to strengthen 
its defences and removed his family and treasures Both the sieges 
dragged on for months and on the eve of Chunar's fall Sher sent a 
new general to Bengal to force a decision Mahmud who had 
reached the end of his perseverance and was faced with the prospect 

120-34, has shown, there could be no other unprotected or hilly route than tlie 
one Mir Jumla took m 1660, namely, via Santa! Parganahs, Birbhum and Muishida- 
bad, crossing the Ganges perhaps somewhere near Godagari 
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of famine, now sallied out, gave battle, was wounded and fled with 
a few followers to North Bihar The besiegers then carried out an 
assault and on the 6th of April, 1538 (6th Zil Qad, 944), on the 
second centenary of her independence, Bengal’s capital admitted a 
foreign army.^ 

Mahmud at last remembered Humayun and decided to seek his 
help. Following his capture of Chunar, the latter was on the point 
of concluding peace with Sher by recognising his recent conquest of 
Bengal, when his envoy arrived at his camp at Baharkunda. 
(Qanungo, 159). Humayun was urged to break off negotiations 
and resume his march to Bengal, most of which country was 
asserted to be still under Mahmud’s control and from where the 
combined Bengali and Mughal forces could easily expel the Afghans 
Humasnin agreed “and immediately decided to march On his way 
at Darweshpur, near Maner, the fugitive Sultan of Bengal pined him 
and according to Jauhar^ was comforted and assured of all possible 
help How the Mughal race for Gaur was halted at Teliagarhi, and 
how on his eventual arrival Humayun found the city of Gaur 
emptied of all Afghan troops and treasures by his clever adversaiy 
are, however, details which belong, more appropriately to the next 
chapter The interest which independent Bengal had in this march 
ceased when on his arrival at Kahlgaon, Mahmud heard of the 
execution of bis two sons by their Afghan captors at Gaur and in 
grief and affliction, “in a short time, pined to death.” (RS 144) 

Little can perhaps be said in Mahmud’s defence, to whose utter 
incompetence, the extinction of Bengal’s independence was m a large 
measure due He had inherited an iUustnous throne and a sound 
foreign policy, but proved unworthy of both The Portuguese 
accounts picture him as a gay debauchee whose women alone 
numbered, ten thousand. (Campos, 31) In the conduct of his 
state affairs he showed pn utter lack even of common sense, for it did 
not require any great statesmanship to realise the necessity of 
implementing Nusrat’s alliance with Gujrat It was a fatal miscal- 
culation when he threw in his lot with the Lohanis whose capacity 
to do harm had already been demonstrated With a lack of fore- 
sight that, for a king was nothing short of a crime, he precipitated 

1 its, 142 The Portuguese accounts add that the city was btwnt and that 
Sher carried with him ‘60 millions m gold ’ 

2 its, 143 Tazkiratvl Waqiat, puoted by Qanungo, op at 166 Abbas, 
op at 364, however, explicitly states that Humayun did not receive him kindly 
or pay him the respect he expected, so that ‘Mahmud repented that he had come ’ 
The meeting took place, according to MS at Darweshpur, but Abbas places it at 
Maner 
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a quarrel with the ablest of the Afghan chiefs and with an 
exaggerated notion of his own power, he ignored the Mughals in 
order to destroy Sher. In judging him allowance should be made 
for the genius of his adversary who had no match for political 
cunning and resourcefulness in the whole of India. But even without 
Sher as his rival, Mahmud’s conduct of foreign pohcy, his imprudence 
and pusillanimity, would have sealed Bengal’s fate Even a victory 
at Surajgarh could have hardly prevented Humayun’s ultimate 
occupation of Gaur. 



CHAPTER Vni 


BENGAL UNDER AFGHAN RULE • 

House of Skeb ShLh Sue 

The sudden rise of the Afghans to the imperial position in the 
15th century, their contest with the Mughals throughout the 16th 
and their infiltration into eastern India form a stimulating chapter 
of Indo-Muslim history Enlisted in the army of Muizzuddm 
Muhammad bin Sam,^ they came into prominence during the reign 
of Balban when they were placed as garrisons in Bhojpur, Kampila 
and Patiali, the three principal centres of Hindu disaffection in the 
Doab During Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign they rose 
in arms under their leader Malik Shahu Lodi m Multan, Qazi Jalal 
in Gujrat and Ismail Makh m the Deccan But their elevation 
from hirelings and mercenaries to the throne of Delhi was due to 
Bahlul Lodi who united the tribal chiefs into a confederacy Within 
a quarter of a century of his death, however, the Afghans became 
divided among themselves and yielded the sceptre of India to the 
hands of the Chaghtai Turks miscalled Mughals 

This change of crown was followed by a bitter Afghan-Mughal 
contest during which there appeared a man of gemus m the Afghan 
ranks, who once again bulit up a transient Pathan empire The son 
of a humble assignee, he rose by successive steps to be the tutor and 
guardian of Jalal Edian Lohani, the mmor ruler of Bihar, and finally 
the master of that kingdom in 1534 ad Thereafter his rise was 
rapid and striking , he annexed all the territory of the Bengali Sultan, 
west of Teliagarhi and made a bid for the crown of Bengal in 1536 a d 

The astonishingly swift rise of this Afghan soldier became a 
matter of concern to the Mughal Emperor Humajmn, who set out from 
Delhi m July 1538 (945 a h ) ^ with a large army and a flotilla to sub- 
due him He first turned his arms against Chunar, an ancient castle 
crowning a low range of hills, that jutted out into the Ganges 
Having captured it after a siege of six months he marched to Maner 
where Sayyid Mahmud Shah the fugitive Sultan of Bengal came to 
invoke his protection against the aggression of the Afghans Imme- 


^ Finshta, teirt p 58 

2 Rtydz US Salatm, teirt, p 143, vide chronology in the appendix 
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diately Humayun broke off the negotiations that he had begun 
with Sher at Baharkunda and hunied to Bengal. 

In this crisis Sher fell back upon his inner resources to save 
himself and his army Master at that time of only a thin strip of 
land from Baharkunda to Rhotas, he found that he could achieve 
his deliverance by the seizure and removal of the treasures that had 
fallen into the hands of Jalal and Khawas Khan, his lieutenants at 
Gaur So he raced towards Bengal with only 500 men by the route 
along the Ganges, by-passed Humayun near Patna and rowed away 
from Mungir to Gaur in only 48 hours, long before the Emperor’s 
arrival at Colgong 


FrasT Afghan Conqttest op Bengal, March 1538 

Immediately on his arrival Sher assumed the sovereignty of 
Bengal by striking coins m his name,^ and detached Jalal Khan and 
Haji Khan Ba^ ni to hold the pass of Telia garhi against the Mughals, 
Thereupon he applied himself to the conveyance of the treasures 
which were so vast that “60 millions in gold” were estimated by 
the Portuguese to be their value * At first Sher was very much 
handicapped by the want of a sufficient number of horses and pack- 
animals required for their transit to Rohtasgarh He was, however, 
helped out of this difficulty by the capture of a large number of 
elephants, horses and mules by Jalal Khan who, on the removal of 
the tieasures joined his father at Sherpur in modem Birbhum 
district and Humayun entered Gaui the capital of Bengal without 
opposition 

Situated at the junction of the Ganges and the Mahananda, 
lat 24° 53’, long 83° 14', Gaur was a famous city during the 15th 
and 16th centuries Sprawling over an area of 20 sq miles and 
fortified with a rampart and a moat, 150 ft wide, adorned with 
splendid mosques and minarets (Baradarwazi, Sona Masjid and 
Piruz Mmar) , reservoirs and lakes, the largest of which was Sagar- 
dighi, an ornamental piece of water, measuring 1600 by 800 yds , 

1 Akbar Nama, Eng trans p 333, when Humajun reached Mungir he 
received mtelligence of the occupation of the passes at Garhi by Jalal Khan 

2 The earliest com of Sher bears the date of 945 A H , Islamic Culture, 1936 

3 CamiMS, History of the Portuguese, p 40, the fabulous wealth of the 
Muslim Sultans of Bengal is corroborated by other authorities Mannque who 
visited the ruins of Gaur in 1641 refers to the discovery m a hollowed wall of 3 
copper vessels, filled with gold corns and precious stones worth three crores of 
rupees Travels of Sebastian Mannque, 1629-1643 Hakluyt Society, 1927, vol II, 
pp 128-132, quoted also m Memoirs of Qaur and Pandua, p 43 
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this metropolitan city and fort was thionged by a medley of races 
and peoples, — Arabs, Abyssinians, Afghans, Portuguese and 
Chinese who poured m by land and water, from the east and the 
west in the 16th century But during the year 1537-1538 a d , the 
city had become the cock-pit of contending armies, when swarms 
of dark and white-skmned warriors, including the Afghans and the 
Portuguese fought m its streets and on its walls The worst of the 
misery befell the citizens of Gaur when Sher pillaged and scorched 
it with fire during the siege and evacuation of it on the approach of 
Humayun (Nov. 1538 to April 1539) 


Mughal Conquest of Gaur 

Immediately on his entry, Humayun took steps to bring it back 
to life He cleansed the roads, repaired the walls and villas and 
then took up his residence in the palace (Jauhar, Eng Trans 13) 

It was the month of May , nature was now m a very gay mood 
in Bengal , her woods were decked with luxuriant foliage , the rivers 
swollen with ram water, banks of clouds raced over the sky. The 
heat of the day was no doubt unpleasant, but gusts of wind accom- 
panied by showers would often arise and then theie would be a 
glorious freshness in the air Such an agreeable place with its quiet, 
pure air enraptured Humayun who in a mood of ecstasy conferred 
upon Gaur (meaning graveyard) the name of Jmnatabad (the 
heavenly city) ^ He apportioned the different parts of the country 
among his officers, placed garrisons at important points, and then 
abandoned himself to pleasure (Jauhar, Eng Trans 13) 

During the period of his luxurious repose m Gaur, unexpected 
developments came, however, to pass The Afghan chief came out 
of his retreat, occupied south Bihar, and began to range across the 
Mughal territory from Benares to Bahraich , flying columns of his 
cavalry approached the neighbourhood of Gaur and preyed upon 
the convoys of supplies to the capital They worsted a body ’of 
5000 Mughal horse under Yaqub Beg, but were driven away by 
Shaikh Bayazid More than that, Humayun’s brother Mirza Hmdal 
seized this opportunity to rebel in Agra , Humayun’s own troops 
were enervated by the moist climate and his officers corrupted by 
the richness of the soil of Bengal. When the Emperor required of 
his brother Mirza Askari whole-hearted exertion in his cause, he was 
inclined to pi ess for such perquisites as the muslin, eunuchs and 


1 Akhar Nama, text, p 16S, Badauni, text, p 34fl, Tab. Akbari, text, 4S. 
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elephants of Bengal,^ while his (Askari’s) officers demanded in- 
creased salary, higher rank and payment in cash ; the indiscipline 
that had grown among his officers during the period was equally 
shocking Zahid Beg who was connected with the Emperor’s con- 
cubine Byke Begam, on being nominated to the viceroyalty of 
Bengal declined the proposal saying “Ah ! Your Majesty could find 
no better place to kill me in than Bengal (Jauhar, Eng Trans 
13-14). 

Such an alarming state of affairs at last awoke the Empeior from 
his sleep. He appointed Jahangir Qiih Beg with a body of 5000 
horse, governor of Bengal and hurriedly left the capital during the 
height of the rains m July He ]omed his vanguard under Askari 
at Mungir, and then marched along the south bank of the Ganges to 
Maner m full assurance of overawing the enemy by a display of 
force 

Autocrat of a large empire, young and inexperienced, Humayun 
again underestimated his enemy A thick-set personage, with a 
sharp pointed nose and large flashing eyes, Sher possessed wonderful 
resourcefulness and fertility of mind and never bound himself to any 
hard-and-fast course of action Humayun failed to see that the 
shrewd Afghan had bowed his head, even as the cane-branch of 
Bengal bends before the breeze, only to lift its head after its fall. 
He had allowed him to enter Gaur, and to march back unopposed, 
only to meet him at an hour suited to him and on a ground of his 
own choice. Consequently as soon as Humayun placed his feet 
in the Shahabad district, the lair of the Tiger-lord, Sher crouched 
for a spring. 


Battue or Chausa 

For four days during the march of the Mughals westward from 
Maner, Sher harassed them by flank attacks But when the Emperor 
reached Chausa, situated on the east bank of the Karmanasa, 4 miles 
west of Buxar,^ Sher boldly marched forward from the east to inter- 
cept the enemy At this Humayun was forced to turn round and 
meet Sher who pitched his tents at a distance of two miles, on the 
east bank of the Thoranadi described as “a swampy rivulet” in the 
memoirs of Babur® The hardships of the march and the loss of his 

^ Sir Jadunath’i MS, Makhzan-i-Afaghana, pp 38-39, Dom, History of the 
Afghans, p 116, Tankh-i-Shahi, text, p 195 

2 Imp Gaz vol X, p 184 

® King-Memoirs of Babar, ii, S88 

The Thoranadt is also mdicated in the map attached to Cunningham’s ASB, 
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guns did not encourage Humayun to make an immediate attack 
upon the enemy. He pmned his hope on the arrival of effective 
reinforcements from Delhi and was not stimulated to action, even 
on the arrival in his camp of Baba Beg, Mirak Beg and Mughal Beg, 
the commandants of Jaunpur, Chunar and Oudh respectively (Gul- 
6adan, text, 41). 

Durmg this period of tense waiting at Chausa Sher evolved 
a plan for crushing the enemy by a mixture of finesse and arms 
Schooled in the hard realities of life, Sher shrank from an open 
engagement before being perfectly sure of his ground Accordingly 
he assumed the mask of fidelity and wrote to the Emperor, saying 
“What am I but the humble Farid, a servant of Your Majesty, and 
where could I find resources enough to measure swords with the 
ruler of Hindustan ?” (Tar Shahi, 196) He proposed that if he 
were only permitted to hold Bengal under the Emperor’s suzerainty 
he would relinquish all his othr possessions.^ Oppressed by the 
scarcity of corn and diffident of any help from his brothers, Humayun’s 
prestige condescended to accept these terms but on one condition, 

vol 8 The description of the disposition of the rival armies given m the CHI vol IV, 
p 8S, and Banerji's Humayun is refuted by the contemporary chronicles 1st Accord- 
ing to Abbas, Elliot, vol IV, p 370, and Badauni, text, p 350, a narrow stream lay 
between the two camps If it is taken to be the Karmanasa, Slier’s and Humayun’s 
camps could very well have been pitched on the west end the east banks respectively, 
but Abbas says that this stream was only 25 yds wide But according to Thornton, 
the Karmanasa attams to a breadth of 100 yds during the rains, (Thornton’s 
Gas p 548), so the encampment could not have taken place on the opposite banks 
of tins river Then what could possibly be the river that separated the two camps ? 
Dr Qanimgo rightly pomts out that there is the Thoranadi betw'een Chausa and 
Buxar which was also crossed by Babur m 1529 a n Secondly, it is a very narrow 
stream and fits in with the size mentioned by Abbas So if this is the stream 
where the rival armies encamped, Humayun faced Sher from the west This dis- 
position is supported by Tab Akban, vol II, p 33, and Makh Sir Jadunath.’ar MS, 
p 30 According to them Sher came to the vicinity of Humayun’s camp but did 
not pass beyond it Thirdly, that Sher marched from the cast is also supported 
by factual evidence According to Jauhar, (Sir Jadunath’s MS pp 35-36 quoted 
also in Dr Qanungo’s Sher Shah, p 187) Sher marched from the east to overtake 
Humayun The same story is told by Ni’amaluUah (Dorn Eng trans p 118) . 
According to him, Humayun on hearing of Sher’s march lost no time to return 
(turn round) . Abbas also says that Humayun retraced his steps and turned in 
the direction of Sher’s army Prom these facts it is difficult to resist the conelu- 
mon that Sher approached Humayun from the east and was encamped on the 
Thoranadi, while Humayun faced him from the west 

1 Abbas, Elliot IV p 370, Badaum, text, p 400, TA text, p 43 Finshta, 
text, p 226, Briggs Eng trans that Sher wanted Bengal or Bihar is not warranted 
by the sentence m the NK text According to Jauhar, 'Eng trans p 17 Sher 
demanded Chunar but this statement is at variance with the authorities c ted above. 
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viz , that Sher would make feigned flight and allow the emperor to 
make a mock pursuit of him for one or two stages , after which the 
emperor would turn round and go back to his capital, granting to 
Sher the necessary farman for the admimstration of Bengal. 

There was a very eminent personage m the Mughal camp^ 
named Shaikh Khalil, descended from Shaikh Fanduddm Ganj-i- 
Shakkar and commanding great veneration in both the camps by 
his saintliness He was now deputed by the Emperor to communi- 
cate his message to the Afghan chief Sher became inwardly bent on 
war, but he cloaked his leal designs beneath an increased flirtation 
with the Mughals. He ratified the treaty with his seal and sent it 
to the Mughal camp. A friendly atmosphere now prevailed The 
deadly rancour and hatred that had divided the Afghans from the 
Mughals gave way to a bland familiarity The Mughals began to 
visit the Afghan camp and participate in their entertainments. 
{Mahh 31) . Having thus enmeshed the enemy, Sher resolved to 
encompass his rum behind the smoke-screen of a faked attack on 
the Chero chief. 

In the hilly forest-clad areas of the modem Shahabad district, 
there lived an aboriginal people named Cheros. Having waged a 
long warfare with the Harihobans Rajputs from their settlemnt at 
Bihiya, during the eleventh and the twelfth centuries, they migrated 
to the country about Bihar city and rose to power under a leader 
named Maharatha, about the thirties of the 16th century (Shahbad 
dist. Gan 17, 19). He organised a body of infantry and cavalry out 
of his hardy clansmen and made attacks on the neighbouring people 
of the plains (Makh 31) . During the period of Humayun's struggle 
with Sher, he had greatly increased his power and openly defied 
Sher by cutting off supplies to his camp, so that the latter had been 
obliged to detach Khawas Khan with a body of cavalry against him 

As soon as the ratification of the treaty was made by Sher, 
(according to the Mughal sources : Badauni, 1, 35) with the oath 
on the Quran, he raised an alarm of the Chero chief's impending 
attack on his camp. For two successive days, he made marches in 
the threatened direction ; on the following night too, at about 
2 o’clock, he sallied forth with the pick of his army in the same 

1 According to Abbas, Elliot, vol IV, p S70, Jauhar, Ed/- trans p 17 
Huma.vnn sent Shaikh Khalil, but according to Nizamuddin, CTA p 43) Pirishta 
(lith ed ) p 226, Badaum, Per text, p 351, Makk Sir Jadunath’s MS, p. 40, 
Shaikh Khalil iras gent by Sher The testimony of Abbas has been preferred by 
us to other authorities, not only on account of the narration of many mtereuling 
details about the negotiation unrecorded m any other chronicle, but also of the 
specific statement of his appomtment by Sher in his service, Elliot, IV p 878 
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direction, leaving the guards and camp-followers as a mask behind 
After advancing 5 miles or so, he brought his army to a halt, divulged 
his plan to his commanders and turned round with his forces. 
Having grouped them in three divisions, one under Jalal, another 
under Khavvas and the third under his own command,^ Sher pro- 
ceeded in secrecy and under the shadow of the night (Akbarnama, 
text, 1 , 159) . 

- Sher’s army had long been trained to ambuscades , the victory 
at Surajgarh and the capture of the elephant Shy am Sundar 
belonging to the Raja of Jharkhand had been effected by the same 
stratagem (Tar Shahi, 193) It was early dawn as the Afghan 
columns approached the Mughal camp The Mughal soldiery were 
then either locked in sleep or in the performance of their morning 
duties The Emperor himself was just out for ablution, preparatory 
to prayer when the news of the enemy’s approach was commu- 
nicated to him But even the extremity of the crisis failed to 
produce any marked change in the temper of the monarch who went 
on with the routine duties, ordering the army to attack As Abbas 
says, " the Emperor directed his army to the attack, saying that after 
a short delay and having performed his ablutions he also would 
follow” (Elliot, iv, 375) . 

In the meantime, the Afghans came and fell upon the foe like 
the thunderbolt 2 They made their attack from three sides, and as 
they closed in they shut out all means of escape They destroyed 
the bridge across the Ganges and their flotilla which had been 
dragged up to Chausa kept up a discharge of arrows, stones and 
shot on the Mughal camp, while on land their cavalry plied their 
swoids indiscriminately, allowing the Mughals little time either to 
don their armour or to gather in any regular formation ; soon wave 
after wave of Afghan cavalry surged to the Emperor’s quarters The 
alarm was sounded an I 300 horse rode up to his assistance, but an 
enemy elephant at the very moment penetrated into his tented 
quarters (Jauhar, Eng Trans 18) The danger to his life called 
forth the courage of Humayun His bodyguards Gurg Ali and Tatta 
Beg stood dumb-founded before him with a double-barrelled gun 
and a spear, whereupon the Emperor wrenched away the spear from 
Tatta Beg and assailed the elephant with it At this moment the 
entire camp, which was a vast city, accommodating 17,000 servants 
in the personal service of the Emperor alone,^ was thrown into 

1 Tfirikh-i-B-ashidi, Eng trans p 470 

2 Sher’a treachery at Chausa is supported by Afghan, Mughal and Portuguese 
souAes 1. According to Abbas, Elliot, vol IV, p 374, Sher in course of an 
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indescribable confusion, with shrieks and wails of the wounded and 
the Runaway Mughals, and the shouts and roars of the charging 
Afghans At length the Emperor’s voice rang out for closing with 
the enemy, but nobody responded to his call He nobly stood his 
ground, but as the enemy converged upon him, a faithful Mughal 
rode up to him and seizing his bridle, urged him on to flight (Jauhar, 
Eng Trans. 18) . 

This is the true story of the Afghan coup and Mughal slothful- 
ness, called the battle of Chausa, that occurred m Sept (?) 1539 ad 
According to Abul Fazl, 8,000 Mughals including Mirza Muhammad 
Zam^n, Maulana Jalal of Tatta and many other doctors, perished 
in the water of the Ganges in their attempt to escape (A N text, i, 
160, Firishta, 226) The Emperor’s consort with her ladies-in-waiting 
and slave-maids, concubines and other ladies estimated at only 4000 
fell into the hands of Sher, who treated them with great respect (Gul- 
badan, Eng Trans. 136). The Emperor himself was saved from a 
watery grave with the support of the inflated bag of Nizam, the 
water-carrier who was allowed by the grateful if eccentric Humayun 
in return for this service, to wear the diadem of India for six hours. 

The reconquest or Bengal bt Sher, Oct. 1539 a d , 946 a h 

After the first round of the fight was over, Sher hastened to 
Bengal to deal with the Mughal viceroy, Jahangir Quli It appears 
that he took his post at Garhi, while his son Jalal made a diver- 
sionary movement from the south-west Jahangir Quli held out with 
his forces, but being worsted in several engagements, he sought 
refuge with the local chiefs Sher inveigled him to a private inter- 
view and then dispatched him along with his followers (AN text, 
1, 160 , Riyaz, text, 147) . The fall of Gaur and the murder of 
Jahangir Quli was followed by the capitulation of the Mughal 
garrisons in other parts of the country The port of Chittagong 
which had become the rendezvous of the Portuguese at this time, 
was still held by the officers of Sayyid Mahmud Shah, Khudabakhsh 


address to the Afghan chiefs, said "I break off the treaty . Makhzan-i-Afaghana, 
p SO, also says that the treaty was solemnly ratified 2 According to Jauhar, 
HumajTin while exhorting his brother Mirza Hindal to make a common stand 
against the Afghans, said, “Let us be unanimous and dexise means to repel Sher 
Shah and the Afghans who after concluding peace with !me at Chausa, acted 
treacherously, attacked me at night and have now gained possession of all my 
territories ” Nizamuddin also says, text, p 43, that the Emperor was composed at 
heart after the ratification of the treaty when Sher fell upon Humayun’s army 
Badauni, text, p SSI, and Campos, p 41, go farther and state that Sher ratified 
the treaty by an oath on the Quran 
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Klian and Anurza ^ Khan. Taking advantage of a dispute between 
them, Sher’s deputy named Nogazil ( ? Nawazish) Khan by the Portu- 
guese, captured the place, but he himself was taken captive by Nuno 
Femandiz Preire, chief of the Portuguese colony at Chittagong. 
Nogazil later on managed to escape and perhaps reconquered the 
port on the withdrawal of the Portuguese admiral Sampayo to Pegu 
at the end of the winter ^ Thus Sher’s authority was reestablished 
over the country comprising Gaur and Shanfabad, Satganw 
and Chittagong In the far-eastern corner of Bengal the stretch of 
country between the Brahmaputra and the Surma was outside the 
pale of his authority. In this region known in popular parlance as 
the Bhatti, a chief named Barbak Shah, son of Humayun Shah struck 
coins m his own name and exercised independent sway If the 
find-spots of the coins can be taken as an index to the jurisdiction 
of his rule, Eastern Mymensingh and Sylhet were not then included 
within the ambit of his territory ^ 

Battub of BaCRAM 

In the interval of making administrative arrangements for 
Bengal, Sher hastened on his preparations for the inevitable contest 
with Humayun He collected a flotilla of boats and commenced 
operations against Maharatha, the Chero chief, in order to pluck out 
the thorn in his rear. Against the Mughal he planned a double- 
flsted blow , one was delivered by Qutb Khan from the south-west 
of Agra, but his death in fighting against Qasim Husain Sultan and 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza left Sher alone to undertake the campaign 
against Humayun He reached Kanouj in April 1540 and had the 
first tussle with the enemy at the Bhojpur ferry, 31 miles north-west 
of Kanouj, where he foiled the Mughal attempt to cross the river 
by the destruction of the bridge ® Thereupon Humayun reached 
Kanouj by marching along the west bank of the Ganges, and Sher 
confronted him on the other side of the river 

Humayun again waited for sometime before striking the blow In 
the meantime, many eminent warriors eg Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 
his sons Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza deserted and the defection of the 
corps of three thousand auxiliaries furnished by Kamran threatened to 

1 Campos, Htsiori, of the Portuguese^ pp 42-'43 

^ IMG, vol II, p 88, p 182, Bengal, Pa.'^ and Present, vol XXXV, 
July 1929, p 18 N B Roy, The successors of Sher Shah, p 39 

3 AN Eng trans p 349-50 The Eng, trau on p 350 “the plan of the 
campaign was that etc” connotes a sense very different from that conveyed by 
the on^nal 
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dissolve his army. (A.N Eng Trans 1, 350 ; Badauni, Eng. Trans 1, 
462) . As Mirza Haidar says, “everybody began to desert and the 
most surprising part of it was that may of those who deserted did 
not go o'ver to Sher Khan An excited feeling ran through the 
army and the cry was, “let us go and rest in our homes ” (Tax' 
Rashidi, Eng Trans 474) To arrest the desertion the army was 
taken across the river,^ but unluckily for Humayun, the rains 
began unusually early that year, flooding the Mughal camp pitched 
on a low ground and compelling its immediate removal to some 
elevated ground near by Mirza Haidar marked out such a site on 
reconnaissance and a very discreet plan was formed to carry out the 
evacuation of the baggage and stores. It was agreed upon that the 
army should march out in full complement on two successive days 
to a certain point and wait there until mid-day when the transporta- 
tion of baggage would take place. The tenth day of Muharrum, 
(17th May, 1540) was chosen for carrying this plan into execution, 
in anticipation of abstention from hostilities on the part of the 
Afghans on that auspicious day. (Tar Rashidi, Eng Trans 475, A N. 
Eng Trans 1, 351) 

Accordingly the mighty army computed at 40,000 by Mirza 
Haidai, exclusive of camp-followers and servants, and 90,000 by 
Jauhar (Eng Trans 20) , issued out of the camp Grouped in four 
divisions the van under Mirza Hindal, the right under Mirza Askan, 
the left under Yadgar Nasir Mirza, the centre under Humayun and 
his Dost Mirza Haidar, and the artillery consisting of seven hundred 
swivel-guns, each draAvn by eight bullocks, placed before the centre, 
the army looked formidable, surging, in Mirza Haidar’s words “ like 
the waves of the sea” and easily out-matched the Afghan force 
reckoned at only 15,000 men (Tar Rashidi, Eng Trans 476) 

As the Mughul army came out to effect the planned manouvre, 
Sher at once gave the signal for an assault, and Jalal Khan who 
commanded the van flung himself upon Mirza Hindal, before the 
Mughals could take up their appointed places and draw up the 
artillery 2 In course of this attack Jalal was unhorsed and pushed 
back. About the same time Yadgar Nasir Mirza charged the Afghan 
right commanded by Mubanz Khan, Bahadur Khan and Rai Husain 
•Julwani and pressed it back. 


1 According to the Afghan sources Humayun crossed the river on a challenge 
from Sher but Mirza Haidar who personally conducted the battle tells a different 
story which has been accepted by us 

2 Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 47S Makh MS pp S6-87, Dorn History of the Afghans, 
p 137 
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It was a critical moment for Sher, but that tried general kept 
his head and promptly seconded the distressed divisions by rem- 
foi cements from the centre and by a personal charge (A N Eng 
Trans 1, 3^2) . This timely succour steadied the retreating divisions 
which again rolled onward driving in a mass the Mughal officers 
and their followers upon the centre Meanwhile, the left wing of 
the Afghan army commanded by Khawas Khan, Baramjit Gaur and 
other chiefs, pierced their way across the right into the rear of the 
Mughal camp, driving the hordes of camp followers that had been 
busy packing and loading, to the centre which alone stood firm 
behind the barricade of the artillery carriages But under the 
pressure of the immense mass of runaways from the rear, the right 
and the left, the centre also gave way Thus the impact of the 
multitudinous hosts of ghvlams and retainers (whose number can be 
measured from the fact that the Emperor himself was attended by 
1,000 of them on the day, of action) broke the centre and rendered 
the massive artillery infructuous. No wonder in these circumstances 
Mirza Haidar’s indignation mixed with grief broke out in such words 
as these : “the Chagtai army 40,000 strong was defeated by 10,000 
Afghans on a battle-field where not a man, either friend or foe was 
wounded , not a gun was fired and the chariots were useless.” 

There now ensued a headlong flight of the Mughals ; swarms 
of them ran helter-skelter to the Ganges which was^t a distance of 
four miles. They hurried the Emperor along with them, and void 
of all thought plunged mto the Ganges men and horses, officers and 
troopers, together. An immense number of them perished, the 
Emperor reached the other side of the stream on the back of an 
elephant, but had to be lifted on the steep bank by means of a hand- 
hold improvised by binding together several turbans. He then 
mounted a horse and rode away to Agra bare-headed and bare- 
footed. (Jauhar, Eng Trans 21-22) Such was the battle of Bilgram 
that transferred the sceptre of India to the hands of the Afghans. 

Sher who had been the ruler of Bengal, now became the Emperor 
of India, and his doings henceforth fall outside the scope of oui 
narrative. It deserves mention, however, that Bengal was the pivot 
of Sher’s power and offered him the crown of India, as it did to the 
British later on. It was Bengal which Sher claimed m his negotia- 
tions at Chausa ; it was the treasure of Bengal that enabled Sher 
to maintain an army “as numerous as ants and locusts it was again 
the Bengali fleet that rowed up to Kanouj and intercepted the 
passage of the Mughals at Bhojpur. Hence, the inclusion of the 
Chausa and Bilgram campaigns within the compass of the provincial 
history of Bengal. 
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Bengal under Suh Sultans of Delhi 

After his accession to the throne of Delhi, Sher’s attention was 
again called to the affairs of Bengal in March 1641 Aj). on aicqount 
of the pretensions of Khizr Khan Turk, govemor of Bengal, who 
married the daughter of Sayyid Mahmud Shah, the late Sultan of 
Bengal and gave himself royal airs by ascendmg an elevated seat 
(Toki) in the manner of the independent Bengah Sultans (EUiot, 
IV, 390-91). Sher qiuckly marched from the Salt Range to Gaur 
and forced Khizr Khan to submit , he was deprived of office and 
put in chams and a new order was maugurated m Bengal by its 
partition into many small umts. Ever smce the commencement of 
Muslim rule, Bengal had been the most intractable of the provmces ; 
its capital was nick-named Bulghakpur (the Rebelhous City) , very 
difficult to be kept m the leading-strings of Delhi. Sher endeavoured 
to cure this pohtical malady by dividmg it mto a number of fiefs 
(jagirs) under his favourites, and vesting the general supermten- 
dence over the whole province m a Mushm doctor of Law, Qazi 
Fazilat. There is thus hardly any justification for the statement 
that Sher’s pohtical divisions corresponded to the 19 sarkars of 
Akbar’s time It may not however be wrong to infer that the jagirs 
created by Sher became the nucleus of those petty principalities 
that waged a stubborn warfare against the Mughals, during Akbar’s 
and Jahangir’s reigns Bengal had a share of the general tranquillity 
that prevailed in India during his time The Grand Trunk Road 
that stretched up to the Indus began at Sonarganw, but the erection 
of sarais, separately for Hindus and Muslims and mosques at the 
interval of a kos is, so far as Bengal is concerned, surely pure fiction, 
like the story of the old decrepit woman carrymg a basket of gold 
ornaments on her head unmolested 

Bengal, particularly the eastern part of it, had become a land 
of adventure and romance m the 16th century. The Afghans, the 
Maghs, and the Portuguese all sought here the field for their enter- 
prise and energy During the reign of Islam Shah (1545-1553 ad) 
one of such adventurers who came to Bengal was Kalidas Gajdani, 
a Bais Rajput converted to Islam under the name of Sulaiman Khan, 
who carved out an mdependent principality in the Bhati region 
comprising the north-eastern portion of the Dacca and Mymensmgh 
districts His royal pretensions provoked Islam Shah to send Taj 
and Dariya. Khan who tracked him to his inaccessible base and 
forced him to submit after hard fighting Sidaiman could not long 
remain quiet ; the abundant fertility of Bengal again bred ambitious 
designs in his brain, whereupon Taj and Dariya Khan returned art; 

33 
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the head of an army, treacherously murdered him at a private mter- 
view, and made an example of him by seUmg his sons Isa and Ismail 
to Turani merchants. 

If the Assamese genealogies and buranjis are to be trusted, 
Kaliapahar (Black rock) brother of Sikandar Sur during this reign 
launched upon that career of temple-breaking which has made his 
name a by-word of terror. It is said that he invaded Kamnip 
m 1547-1649 ad (?) and demolished the temples of Hajo and 
Kamakshya. This barbarity is said to have been avenged later on 
(about 1563 ad) by an invasion of Gaur by Naranaiayan, the 
Kuch Kmg of Kamta. 



CHAPTER IX 


LAST AFGHAN SULTANS, 1653-1575 
I. Bengal ttnder the Stirs, 1539-1564! 

At the end of the year 1539, Sher Shah had made Bengal once 
again a dependency of the Empire of Delhi ; but this political con- 
nection remained unbroken only during his short reign of five years 
and his son’s rule of eight years After the death of Islam Shah Sur 
(30th October, 1553) came the dissolution of the new Afghan empire 
and Bengal was one of its first limbs to break off Islam Shah’s 
boy-son Firuz was murdered after a few days of kingship by Sher 
Shah’s nephew Mubariz Khan, who seized the sceptre under the title 
of Muhammad Shah ‘Adil (popuLnly called ‘Adtlt). It was beyond 
his power to control the turbulent Afghan nobles There was a 
faction fight at his Court in his very presence, with heavy mutual 
slaughter among the Afghan chiefs Of the survivors many took to 
flight to save themselves and broke out in rebellion m their respective 
provinces. (Makk 102-108) . 


HotrsE OF Shamsuddin Muhammad Sub 

The Sur viceroy of Bengal at this time (1553) was Muhammad 
Khan (of the same clan) He declared his independence, took the 
title of Shamsuddin Muhammad Shah Ghazi, and raided Arracan, 
occupied Jaunpur and advanced towards Agra, but was slain by the 
royal general Himu at Chhapar-ghat (Chhapar Mau) , 30 miles east 
of Kalpi, c December 1555 After this victory ‘Adili appointed 
Shahbaz Khan as his governor of Bengal But Shamsuddin’s son 
Khizr Khan, immediately after his father’s death crowned himself 
at Jhusi (opposite Allahabad) , took the title of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Bahadur Shah, and later in the year (1556) invaded Bengal, over- 
coming Shahbaz Khan and making himself master of that province 

During this year events were happening elsewhere in India which 
were ultimately to change the political destiny of Bengal, though no 
soldier or chief from that province took part in them. The Timurid 
heir Humayun Padishah after recovenng the Panjab and Delhi from 
the Afghan Sultan Sikandar Sur, died on 26th January, 1556, and 
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his son Akbar crowned himself Emperor of Delhi three weeks later. 
Then came the final trial of arms, when at Panipat on the 5th of 
November, ‘Adili’s general Himu was defeated and slain and the 
Mughal sceptre placed beyond challenge Of the Sur leaders, Ibrahim 
was driven into Bundelkhand, Sulaiman was blockaded in the Siwalik 
hills, and ‘Adili himself, now without a Himu to guard him, was 
defeated and slain by the Bengal Sultan Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah 
at the village of Fathpur, 4 miles west of Surajgarh (April, 1557) . 
Well could Abul Fazl exult at “the wonderful fortune which occurred 
to the Mughal Empire from the mutual contentions of its (Afghan) 
enemies ” {Ah ii. 90) 

The victorious Bengal Sultan pushed on towards Jaunpur, but 
was defeated and plundered of his camp and baggage by the 
Mughal general Khan-r-Zaman, then posted in Oudh (A1 B. ii 18) 
Thenceforth he kept within his own limits, till his death in 1560 
He had the wisdom to make friends with Khan-i-Zaman, the 
Mughal representative on bis north-western frontier, in the Jaunpur 
province 

The last years of Ghiyas-ud-din I (Bahadur Shah)^ were spent 
in peace, broken only by unremembered campaigns against the 
petty local chiefs who had set up for themselves in many districts 
of the dismembered north-eastern provinces of the Sur empire after 
1653 (It was mvluk-ut-tawaif all over India, as Riyaz, p 153, 
has aptly put it) His brother Jalal-ud-din Sur, or Jalal Shah, 
succeeded him with the title of Ghiyas-ud-din U (1560) and conti- 
nued his wise policy of not provoking the Mughal empire, as his 
own position was precarious owing to the restless turbulence and 
duplicity of the Karrani family who had wrested a home for them- 
selves in Bengal and Bihar In 1563, this Ghivas-ud-dm died, and 
his son (name unknown, no coin issued) . was murdered after seven 
months by a man calling himself Ghiyas-ud-din HI, who reigned for 
a year, after which he was killed by Ta) Khan Kaniani and the 
blood-dripping sceptre of Bengal passed into the hands of the 
Karrani family (1564) The provincial anarchy was stamped out 
by the new dynasty {Ah ii 477). 


^ During the reign of Ghiya?-ud-dm Bahadur Shah, a Jami* masjid was huilt 
at Bajmahal, a second mosque at Kusumha in the Rajshahi district, and a third at 
Kalna (Burdwan district) In his brother Ja!al-ud-din’s tune Khan Jahan built a 
gateway to the shnne of Niamatullah at Gaur and at Sherpur Murcha 'Bogia dis- 
trict) a Jami' magjid was erected (960 ah) 
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11 The Karrani Dynasty 

The Karranis (better known in Afghanistan by the name 
Karldnis) are one of the principal branches of the Pathans, and their 
eponymous progenitor was the first cousin of the founder of the 
famous Tarin clan Their home was in Bangash (modern Kurram) , 
and here the tribesmen later became devoted followers of the Rosha- 
niya heresy (Rose’s Glossary, ii 476 lii 223 Hist of Afghans, by 
Dorn, ii 54-|56) 

\ Taj Khan Karrani was one of the chief officers of Sher Shah 
When anarchy and murder broke out m the Court of ‘Adih at Gwalior 
(1553) , be fled from that city and set up for himself in the Gangetic 
Doab ‘Adili gave him chase and defeated him at Chhibra-Mau 
(18 miles south of Pamikhabad) \The defeated Khan turning east 
bv way of Chunar, joined his brothers Tmad, Stilaiman and Ilyas, 
who held jdgirs in Khawaspur® Tanda and some other villages on 
the bank of the Ganges They strengthened themselves bv seizing 
the public revenue, plundering the villages and capturing a hundred 
elephants of the Sultan which were stationed in the sub-divisions 
Large numbers of Afghan adventurers joined these rebels, but near 
Chunar. ‘Adili’s general Himu by a sudden and vigorous attack 
crushed the rebel army (15541 (Taj and Sulaiman fled to Bengal, 
where in the course of ten years, by combined force and fraud they 
gained possession of much of western Bengal (Gaur)lin addition to 
the south-eastern districts of Bihar, which had fallen into a state 
of anarchy owing to the eternal internecine wars among the now 
kingless Afghan chiefs (Makh 116-120) 

! Taj Khan died within a year of his gaining the Bengal throne, 
which then passed into the hands of his brother Sulaiman, who had 
been already governing Bengal as his deputy j 

in SuHAiMAN Karrani 

1 Sulaiman Karrani reigned over Bengal for eight years (1565- 
1572) The Bengal Sultanate acquired an unwonted strength under 
this dynasty and became for a time the one dominating power in 
north-eastern India, from the Kuch frontier to Puri in Orissa and 
from the Son to the Brahmaputra The extinction of the various 
branches of the Sur royal house left Sulaiman Karrani without any 

2 Khawaspur is 12 miles west of the mouth of the Teliagaihi pass and one 
mile south of Kaiagola, where the Kosi falls into the Ganpes from the north 
(Rennell, pi 16-16) Tanda, is about 15 miles south-east of Malda town 
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possible rival in Hindustan beyond the eastern frontier of the 
Mughal Empire which had then halted at the Son river. His 
watchful opportunist policy and shrewd use of aggression and diplo- 
matic suppleness alike— which Abul Fazl miscalls his “hypocritical 
manner and fraud,”— -carried out through a long and internally 
tranquil reign, brought to him a remarkable increase of territory, 
treasure and armed foices Delhi and Oudh, Gwalior and Allahabad 
having fallen to the Mughals, the Afghan soldiery found their sole 
refuge and means of subsistence under their fellow-clansmen in 
Bengal Hence there was a vast gathering of the last survivors of 
Sher Shah’s veteran army under Sulaiman’s banners ^He built up 
a rich treasury by raiding Orissa and Kuch Bihar, and extended his 
hold over the unsubdued Bengal districts north and east of his 
capital at Tanda (south of Gaur) i 

His ownership of the home of the best elephants in India 
enabled him to increase his force of these animals to more than a 
^thousand Nothing could oppose these huge moving battering rams 
except the Turki mounted archers following Parthian tactics and 
the improved musketeers of Akbar mounted on other elephants 
Witness how the Bengal Afghan army defeated and made captive 
of the ever-victorious Kuch prince Shukladhwaj 
I With these irresistible troops Sulaiman made himself supreme 
I over North-eastern India The peace which he was able to enforce 
* on this fertile province rapidly Increased his revenue, and he devoted 
his leisure to promoting his subjects’ happiness by doing justice, 
f patronising Muslim scholars and holy men and enforcing the Quranic 
law of conduct by his personal example and regulations (A1 Bad ii 
tr 166 Mdkh 12S) 

tin his foreign relations he was equally successful He took 
care to avoid giving the least offence to the Mughal Emperor and 
placated Akbar’s viceroys on his western border, like Khan-i- 
. Zaman and Khan-i-Khanan, by means of friendly communications 
' and rich presents Sulaiman had Akbar’s name read from the 


^pulpit as his suzerain and himself never sat on the throne nor 

stamped his own coins, nor assumed any other mark of royalty, 

Uhough he styled himself Aid Hazrat (His Exalted Presence) and 
behaved to others with the dignity of a king 

The success of his reign, especially in diplomacy, was mostly 
I due to his jewel of a wazir, Ludi Khan, who combined the greatest 
fidelity to his master with keen political insight, wise moderation 
and unfailing tact So long as Eudi lived, he kept the unruly 
ignorant Afghan captains out of foolish adventures that would have 
ruined their Bengal monarchy (Ak li. 478-’9) 
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The great Orissa kings Purushottam-dev and Pratap Rudra-dev 
of the Gajapati dynasty had been followed by weak successors, 
under whom that kingdom became a scene of baronial revolt, 
palace murders and usurpations of the throne which tempted Muslim 
mvasion from Bengal. Chakra Pratap-deva had been poisoned 
(1557) by his son Narsmgh Jena who was soon afterwards killed, 
and another son, Raghuram Jena, placed on the throne by the 
minister Harichandan Mukund-dev, better known as Telinga 
Mukund-dev. In 1560-61, the king-maker threw off the mask, 
assumed the crown and began to reign in his own name The 
usurper’s strong and able hands kept the anarchy down for a time 

Ibrahim Sur, the luckless rival of ‘Adili, after his failure every- 
where, had finally sought asylum in Orissa about 1559 and lived 
there on some lands granted to him by the Rajah, who steadily 
refused to surrender him to the Bengal Sultans. In 1665, Mukund- 
dev had welcomed an embassy from Akbar, sworn allegiance to the 
Mughal throne, and promised to send Ibrahim on an invasion of 
Bengal in case Sulaiman Karrani rose agamst the Delhi Government 
The Rajah had once penetrated to SatgSnw (near Hughh) m South 
Bengal and there built a ghat on the Ganges 

In the winter of 1567-68, while Akbar was engaged far away in 
the siege of Chitor.lSulaiman sent an expedition to Orissa under his 
son Bayazid and a valiant deserter from the Mughal side named 
Sikandar Uzbak. This force advanced through the jungles of 
Chota Nagpur and Mayurbhanj Mukund-dev had relaxed his 
energy by this time ; he deputed two of his oflBcers, Chhota Rai and 
Raghubhanja to meet the attack ; but these traitors seduced the 
troops from their loyalty and turned to attack their own master 
Mukund-dev took refuge in Kotsama fort and bought the aid of a 
Pathan contingent from Bayazid In the battle that followed with 
the rebels, both Chhota Rai and Mukund-dev were slam Ram- 
chandra-bhanja (the commandant of Sarang-garh) , — m some books 
named Durga-bhanja, now seized the throne, but Sulaiman Karrani 
got possession of his person by treachery and killed him In the 
same way he induced Ibmhim Sur to surrender and murdered him 
too (1568) Orissa now passed into Muslim possession in spite of 
local risings here and there. 

Prom the neighbourhood of Jajpur (the then capital of North 
Orissa) , the invadmg Afghan army sent off a strong detachment 
under Kalapahar {alias Raju) to raid the temple of Jagannath which 
was famous for the wealth accumulated in it This body of hardy 
picked cavalry made such a rapid dash through the country that 
the surprise was complete ; the royal house of Orissa had then fallen 
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into confusion and weakness, military defence was neglected, no 
outpost on the way was'held in force or offered the least resistance, 
and the people of Pun themselves were so lulled into security by 
centuries of freedom from foreign attack on their holy city that they 
disbelieved the first reports that the Muslims were coming ; they 
rephed, “What sort of strange creatures are these Musalman people ? 
And can they have the power to harm this god ?” A large number 
of Brahman women, with aU their ornaments on, who had taken 
shelter m the temple, were seized without a fight and dragged into 
captivity NiamatuUah tells us that “Sulaiman dismantled the 
temple of Jagannath (probably a part only) and ordered the image 
of Knshna, which was adorned with many kinds of ornaments and 
jewels, and all its limbs were made of gold and its two eyes formed 
by diamonds, — ^to be broken into pieces and thrown into a filthy 
place Seven other idols of gold, of vanous shapes, placed around 
it and each weighmg five Akbari maunds, were brought away by the 
raiders . . . There was none among the partakers in this campaign 
who did not brmg away as booty one or two gold images ” 
{Makhzan, 121-122). 

Half-a-century before Sulaiman’s accession a new Power had 
been bom in the extreme north of Bengal. Bishwa Singha had 
founded the present dynasty of Kuch Bihar and assumed the title 
of Kamateshwar, as if he continued the traditions of the lately 
destroyed ancient dynasty of Kamatapur. He extended his king- 
dom nght and left, but took care to be on good terms with the 
Bengal Sultans on his south and the Ahom Rajahs on his east His 
second son Nara Narayan (c. 1538-1587) and third son Shukla- 
dhwaja (sumamed Chila Rai or “the Kite Prince”) spread his 
conquests far and wide 

Encouraged by a long succession of victories in the north- 
eastern corner, |the Kuch king invaded the dominions of Sulaiman 
Karram (1568) , but Fortune at last deserted him, the Afghans 
(defeated his hitherto invincible general Chila Rai and held biTti 
[prisoner “The Muhammadans ascended the Brahmaputra as far 
as Tezpur, but they made no attempt to take permanent possession 
of the country and returned to Bengal, after demolishing the temples 
at Kamakhya, Hajo and other places. All local traditions point to 
the redoubtable Brahman renegade and iconoclast, Kalapahar, as 
the leader of the Muhammadan army ” (Gait, 54) . After some 
years of captivity, the Kuch prince was set free, evidently when 
the Pathan wazir Mian Ludi decided to secure a strong friend on 
his northern frontier in view of the inevitable contest with the 
Mughal Empire which was coming nearer and nearer. The counter- 
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attack had earned Sulaiirxan to the very gates of the Kuch capital, 
.which he besieged, but the news of a rising in Orissa forced him to 
'withdraw with his army {Riyaz, 153) 

^ Sulaiman Karrani died on 11th October 1572, and was succeeded 
Iby his eldest son Bayazid, who quickly estranged the proud self- 
willed Afghan nobles by his insolence, harshness and extortions. 
{Riyaz-us-salatin, p 153, by a characteristic mistake, has trans- 
ferred Bayazid’s low character to the wise and pious Sulaiman) 
A conspiracy was formed, and Hansu, the nephew and son-in-law of 
Sulaiman, in concert with the malcontented Lohanis murdered 
Bayazid, but was himself seized and killed by Mian Ludi, the wazir 
of Sulaiman, and other loyal nobles 


IV Daud Karrani 

They raised Sulaiman’s younger son Daud to the throne. Both 
Baj'^azid and Daud, puffed up with vanity from their father’s vast 
treasures and strong army, cast off their allegiance to Akbar and 
had their own names read from the pulpit and stamped on coins. 
Daud in particular was a foolish hot-headed sensual youth, sunk in 
drunkenness and low pleasures By oppressing and insulting the 
nobles and treacherously removing every kinsman who might prove 
a rival for the throne, he raised a host of enemies at home Selfish 
nobles like Qutlu Lohani and Gujar Kan am poisoned his mmd 
against Mian Ludi, whom even Abul Fazl admires as “the rational 
spirit of the country,” and he made a fatal breach with this great 
and faithful servant of his house by killing Ludi’s son-in-law Yusuf 
(the son of Taj Khan) The disruption of the house of Karrani 
now began (Match 123) 

When Daud crowned himself in Bengal, Gu]ar Khan, the 
supreme general of the Afghans, set up the son of Bayazid in Bihar. 
Daud despatched Ludi Khan with a large army from Bengal against 
the pretender But as the Mughal general Mum'ra Khan (Khan-i- 
Khanan) had now by order of Akbar advanced to Bihar in order 
to take possession of that province, Ludi and Gujar made up their 
quarrel and bought Muni'm Khan off with presents and delusive 
promises of loyalty. 

Daud’s murder of Ludi’s son-in-law had set that great minister 
against him; so the Sultan marched from Bengal to put Ludi down, 
and succeeded in seducing many of the rebel partisans. By this 
time the Gujrat campaign being over, Akbar had returned to his 
capital (Agra) and he sent re-inforcements to Muni‘m Khan who 
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marched into Bihar up to Tn-moham (just south of the horse-shoe 
bend where the Dewa or Saraju falls into the Ganges, about 12 miles 
north of Arrah town) Just then, Daud under the tuition of Qutlu 
Lohani and Gujar Edian made a humble and pathetic appeal to 
Ludi Khan’s fidelity to his dynasty, and thus luring him into his 
own camp had him murdered Dissension broke out among the 
Afghan nobles which rumed their chance of strong opposition to the 
mvaders The Mughal army advanced by cautious and methodical 
marches to the neighbomhood of Patna, where Daud had shut him- 
self up ^ Akbar himself arrived at the siege camp with a large flotilla 
carrying guns and huge war elephants, on 3rd August, 1574 

The quick eye of the Emperor perceived that the capture of 
the fort of Hajipur (facing Patna, on the north bank of the Ganges) 
would make Patna untenable On the 6th Hajipur was taken after 
a few hours’ assault and set on fire In that blaze the garrison of 
Patna read their doom ; and that very night Daud slipped out of 
the fort and fled to Bengal by boat while Gujar Khan (his c-in-o) 
with all the troops retired by the land route So great was the 
terror and confusion of the flight that many of the Afghans perished 
in the water 

The Mughal army entered the deserted fort of Patna next 
morning and secured “abundant booty m money, goods and especially 
noted elephants ’’ A pursuit headed by Akbar himself immediately 
started, and in one day Danyapur (40 miles eastwards, midway 
between Patna and Mungir) was reached On the way 265 elephants 
and huge quantities of abandoned property and treasure of the 
fugitive army were secured But while Akbar retumed, Muni'm 
Khan was sent on at the head of 20,000 men, on 13th August, to 
push into Bengal and crown the campaign with success without 
giving the Afghans time to rally The vanquished army was too 
much cowed to make a stand Surajgarh, Mungir, Bhagalpur, 
Kahlgaon fell m succession without a fight and the Mughals 
reached Guna (probably Gmundd) west of the Teliagarhi pass, 
which Daud had entrenched and held m force But the Delhi 
cavalry, guided by the local zaraindars made a detour through the 
Rajmahal hills and turned the Garhi pass on its southern side, 
while another force made a demonstration in front of it Again 
the Afghans fled without a flght, and Muni'm Khan entered Tanda 
the capital of Bengal, unresisted, on 25th September (Ak iii 
150-153) . 

1 Daud’s campaign • Ak in 96-100, 115, 1S5-145, A1 Bad u 181-18). Ma?ch 
124, Tahqat (N K text), 314-320 Pirishta (N K text), n 803-304, 



CHAPTER X 


FIRST MUGHAL CONQUEST OF BENGAL 

I CoNSEQtTENCES OF THE MlIGHAE CONQUEST ON BeNGAL 

"When the conquering Chaghtai Turks struck at the centre of 
the Sultanate of Delhi, they generated forces which completely 
changed the ethnic character of the Muslim population of Bengal 
and subverted the political life of Orissa This violent impact sent 
the ruling Afghan population flying to the eastern extremity of the 
Ludi empire Neither Babur during his busy four years on the 
Indian throne, nor Humayun during his hectic first term of ten 
years (1530-1540) succeeded in d”ving the Afghans from upper 
Hindustan into Bengal, because Bihar remained the easternmost 
home of the Afghan princes till the triumph of Sher Shah. It was 
Sher Shah who first read the future aright, and in his far-sighted 
political wisdom decided to make Bengal, with its proverbial wealth 
as a support and its equally proverbial bad climate as a bairier, the 
citadel of the last Afghan power, with the province of Bihar forming 
a shield on its western bolder The forts of Rohtas and Chunar 
and his own revived city of Patna, — on the strategic point where 
the Ganges the Gandak and the Son meet together, entirely domi- 
nating the great river highway, — ^formed a screen of the strongest 
defensive power If to these Jaunpur could be added, Bengal’s 
western line of defence would run almost up to the Himalayas. 

Sher Shah seized the capital of Bengal m June 1538, and the last 
Afghan ruler of the province yielded up his realm to the Mughals 
in 1576 , and the last independent local chieftain of that race was 
killed m Sylhet in 1612 But during this interval Bengal became 
dotted with small baronies created by Afghan fugitives from upper 
India and the descendants of the pnncelings and ministers of the last 
Afghan Sultans fiom whom the Mughals had wrested the sovereignty 
of Bengal The same Mughal push from the North drove the still 
unconquered martial power of the Bengal Afghan rulers into Orissa, 
and that province had at last to see the extinction of its long line 
of Hindu kings and the establishment of a new Pathan dominion. 
Though Afghan rule m Orissa was extinguished by Man Singh 
(1592) , the Afghans who had taken refuge there remained mostly 
in residence in their hamlets and towns, and today in the mouth 
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of the Orissa people the general name for a Muslim, of whatever 
race, is Pathan 

Another very large stream of the defeated Afghans flowed from 
Orissa, by way of the coast and East Bengal, into the province of 
Sylhet and greatly augmented the existing rural population of the 
same faith who had been converted to Islam centuries ago by 
Shah Jalal and other missionaries of the crescent Thus, we find 
among the old landed proprietors of Bengal even today such historic 
Afghan clan names as Ghaznavi and Pani, Yusufzai and Sur 

Up to the middle of the 16th century, Orissa had been a purely 
Hindu country, both in its royal house and m its population A 
clear light is thrown on the territorial demarcation between the two 
creeds by the Life of Chaitanya, where we read that at the time of 
that saint’s journey to Jagannath-Puri the last outpost of Muslim 
rule was Pichaldah on the Mantreshwar river, while south of it 
began Hindu Orissa without a single permanent Muslim settler All 
this was changed by Sulaiman Karrani’s invasion in 1568 and the 
southward rush of Islam into Orissa was intensified after Akbar’s 
victory over Daud in 1575 

Mughal conquest opened for Bengal a new era of peace and 
progress. It re-established that contact with upper India, — and 
through upper India by the land-route with the countries of Central 
Asia and Western Asia, — ^which Bengal had lost first when Buddhism 
became dead in the land of its birth and next when its Muslim 
viceroys threw off the overlordship of Delhi The narrow isolation 
which thus afllicted Bengal about 1339 was broken once a year by 
the visit of a ship or two from Malay and far more rarely from 
Zanzibar, which brought to our shores the commodities and cultural 
envoys of the outer Muslim world But with the opening of the 
16th century this sea-borne traffic was endangered and all but 
stopped Goa became the seat of a European Power planted on the 
Indian soil (1510) and the Portuguese fleet soon imposed its 
dominance on the Indian Ocean, subjecting Arab and African, 
Indian and Malay ships to harassment and tribute Less than a 
century after the Portuguese conquest of Goa, Portuguese adven- 
turers and their half-breed progeny, — ^no longer acting as authorised 
agents of the Government of Lisbon, but pirating for their own 
sake, — secured a lodgement in Arracan and Sondip and infested the 
Bay of Bengal and the lower estuary of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra This all but scared away the entire Asiatic trade with 
Bengal by the sea-route 

It was only in 1666 that a Mughal viceroy broke up these 
foreign pirates’ nest by conquering Chatgaon The imperial peace 
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which had by this time settled on Bengal led to an immense 
increase of this province’s maritime trade, but almost entirely 
through European agency Thus Bengal gained a second line of 
free communication with the vast outer world, while officials, 
scholars, preachers, traders, artisans and soldiers continued to flock 
by the land-route from the heart of the Mughal empire into what 
had now become a regular well-administered province of that empire. 
The return current, generated by the same imperial peace and 
regular administration, was represented by the Vaishnav pilgrims 
and teachers who went from Bengal to Vrindavan, and beyond 
Vrindavan even to Jaipur and Kunikshetra ; and also by the much 
thinner strea m of Bengal “candidates” for the public service or 
ambitious cadets of landed families or discontented litigants defeated 
in the provincial law courts who sought to improve their fortunes 
by a visit to the royal Court at Agra and Delhi 

The renaissance which we owe to English rule early in the 19th 
century had a precursor, — a faint glimmer of dawn, no doubt, — ^two 
hundred and fifty years earlier “These were the fmits, the truly 
glorious fruits, of Mughal peace.” 


n Daod EIarran-i expelled prom Bengal 

Daud fled to Orissa by way of Satganw (Hughh) . and the Afghan 
captains scattered to the north-east and south of Bengal From 
his base at Tanda Muni’m Khan sent out strong detachments to 
Satganw (Hughh) , Ghoraghat (Dinajpur-Bogra) , Bakla (Bakarganj) , 
Sonarganw (Dacca) and Mahmudabad (Jessore-Faridpur) to estab- 
lish imperial authonty In the Ghoiaghat sub-division. Sulaiman 
Mankah the Afghan jagirdar was defeated and slain by Mai'nun 
Khan Qaqshal and the broken remnants of his followers were driven 
into Kuch Bihar In the south, Daud’s chief adviser Snhari (the 
father of Pratapaditya) parted company with his master and took 
refuge in the maritime wilderness of Ediiilna Thus in west, north 
central and south Bengal no organised Pathan power was left, 
though as yet no Mughal force or collector was posted in Pabna, 
Rangpur-Dmajpur, Mvmensingh, Bhawal (north Dacca), Jessore- 
Khulna or Barisal Nor in the wilds of Bankura-Birbhum. 

Burdwan was made the advanced base of the invaders, but 
their supreme commander took post at Tanda, near the old city of 
Gaur in he Malda district. 

Then the victors tired of their exertions and “thought only of 
taking their ease in that country.” But Rajah Todar Mai came to 
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them from head quarters, and urged them to follow up Daud into 
Orissa and end the war decisively The army led by this Ra]ah 
advanced from Burdwan to Garh-Mandaran, in the Arambagh 
sub-division of the Hughh district, midway between Goghat and 
Basudevpur, and some eight miles due west of Arambagh Here 
spies brought the report that Daud had faced about at Debra- 
Kasan (not Kasiari, 22 miles south-west of Midnapur city) 
Todar Mai called up reinforcements from his chief, and on their 
ariival maiched from Mandaran to Kolia ^ Daud then fell back 
on Gaih-Haripur, eleven miles south-east of the Dantan station on 
the B N Railway 

The Rajah halted with his army at Midnapur Here 
Muhammad Quh Barlas died the Mughal troops were disheartened, 
disorder broke out among them as they objected to continuing this 
jungle campaign So, Todai Mai beat a retreat to Mandaran 
Meantime, the Khan-i-Khanan, on being infoimed of the detach- 
ment’s retreat to Mandaran and the dissensions in the camp there, 
had pushed up leinforcements from Burdwan 

Todar Mai was now in a position to resume the offensive From 
Mandaran the entire army advanced to Cheto, where the Khan-i- 
Khanan himself joined it It was now learnt that Daud had 
fortified his camp at Haripur by digging a deep trench around it 
and throwing up breastworks, m Afghan fashion He had also 
barricaded the regular road from Midnapur southwards at strategic 
points, and as this road ran through a jungle the advancing Mughal 
army could be easily ambushed anywhere The imperial soldiery 
were disheartened and refused to fight, clamouring for peace with 
the enemy Todar Mai and the Khan-i-Khanan harangued and 
argued with them and cajoled them into a fighting mood It was 
dangerous to go straight forward upon Daud’s position, and there- 
fore the Mughal chiefs, helped by men with knowledge of the 
locality, discovered an obscure circuitous path This route was 
improved by pioneers, and then the army, making a wide detour 


^ Movements before battle of Tukaroi — \k in 169-174- , Tabqat 324, A1 Bad 
ji 194 Battle — Ak iii 17G-180, Tabqat 325-326 The fullest study of the battle 
with a large inap of the site is piven m my paper in Bengal Past and Present No 09 
(1935) pp 1-4 The hicleouily misprinted T iihaqaf-‘i~Akban (Newal ICishore Piess litho- 
graphed Persian text) gives the name as Goaliar,-— clearly a mistake for Kolia 
There is a place spelt as CoUiah in Rennell. sheet 7, 23 miles north-east of 
Midnapur, and almost midway between Mandaran and Midnapur city Similarly, 
Nanjura has been misspelt as Kkabura, Backora etc in Tabaqat and Al Badayuni, 
and Debra Kasan as Dm Kisan, Rm Kasan etc 
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by their left, i e , south-eastwards, arrived at Nanjura, a village close 
to the Contai-Midnapui road and 11 miles cast of the Dantan 
railway station 

Thus Daud’s flank was turned and his rear could be cut by 
one day’s maich He had already sent off his family and impedi- 
menta to Kalak and lightened his force He now advanced from 
his camp to challenge the enemy at their halting place The 
encounter took ^lace on the plain of Tukaroi, nine miles south-east 
of Dantan and 3 miles west of Nanjura, te , 10 miles south of 
the angle formed by the B N Railway line and the branch road 
to Contai 


HI The Battle of Tukakoi Described 
3 Marcu, 1575 

The Mughal chiefs had decided not to fight that day, as the 
stars were inauspicious They had merely sent out the usual 
vedettes m front of their camp, when they were surpiised to see the 
enemy rapidly advancing m full foice Muni‘m Khan hurriedly 
ordered his troops to be drawn up m battle an ay Daud pre- 
cipitated the battle with a furious charge of elephants in a long line 
under Gu]ar Khan, upon the Mughal vanguard the tusks and 

necks of the elephants were covered with black yak-tails and the 
skins of the animals, they pioduced horror and dismay , the horses 
of the impel lal van weie frightened on seeing these extraordinary 
forms, and hearing the teriiblc cries, and turned back Though the 
riders exerted themselves, they were not successful and the troops 
lost their formation” {Akhai namah, iii, 176) Khan-i-‘Alam was 
slain and his division was scattered The impetus of the victorious 
Afghan van similarly broke the imperial dUtnsh and even swept 
away the centre itself Muni‘m Khan and other officers fought 
desperately, receiving repeated wounds, but their followers “did not 
behave well ” At last, the tide of fugitives swept away the com- 
mander-m-chief up to five miles behind the front The Afghans of 
the vanguard, after pursuing him for lialf-a-mtle, turned aside to 
plunder his camp , they even went beyond it and dispersed in the 
attempt to overtake the Mughal camp-followers who were trying to 
escape with their pack animals 

This ruined the Afghan cause Daud durst not follow up 
Gujar Khan’s successful charge by pushmg into the opening made 
by him in the Mughal centre and takmg the imperial left wmg in 
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flank, as he feared that the retreat of the !Khan-i-E3ianian was merely 
a ruse for lurmg him into the jaws of death between his enemies' 
two wings The Afghan right wmg under Sikandar merely made a 
half-hearted frontal demonstration agamst the Mughal left wmg, 
but “fled without commg to blows,” because here Todar Mai and 
other officers held their ground firmly and presented a bold front. 
When Daud himself arrived in support of his right wmg he could 
do no better. Meantime, the severely shaken Mughal divisions had 
been raUied ; everywhere brave men had formed themselves mto 
small knots and facing round were attackmg the Afghans with 
arrows from horseback in Turk fashion One of these missiles killed 
Gujar Khan, and thereafter the Afghan vanguard melted away m 
a minute Muni'm Khan himself returned to the field and com- 
pleted the rally of his side. 

At the other extremity, the Afghan left wing had attacked and 
somewhat shaken the imperial right division; Shaham Khan, the 
commander of the latter, himself “lost firmness on hearing of the 
boldness of Gu]ar and of the confusion of the imperial (central) 
army, and was turning back ” (Akbamamah, in, 178) But he 
was heartened by his braver subordinates, and this wmg turned and 
fought the Afghans boldly. “In a short space of time the enemy 
(m front of them) was driven off and the victors proceeded agamst 
the (Afghan) centre ” Threatened in front and left, with his 
vanguard dispersed beyond recall or sight, Daud could not maintain 
the contest long, his ruin was completed when news came of the 
fall of Gu]ar Khan and the flight of his division The entire Afghan 
army now broke and fled in hopeless rout The Mughals gave 
chase slaymg and plundering without opposition. “The plam be- 
came a tulip-garden from the blood of the slam.” 

Next day, the Mughal generahssimo, then in his 82nd year and 
suffermg from semle decay (accordmg to Abul Fazl) , vented his 
wrath by kilhng all the pnsoners taken and making “eight sky-high 
mmarets with their brainless heads,” — ^in humble imitation of his 
master’s progemtor Timur, who had “built his ghastly tower of 
eighty thousand human skulls ” 

The battle was a decisive victory for the Mughals, though so 
many of their higher officers were slam and wounded Daud Khan 
fled to Katak, unable to make a stand anywhere before~the pursuing 
column under Rajah Todar Mai On 12th April he came out of 
that fort and made a complete submission to the Khan-i-Khanan. 
(Ak ill 183-186 Tabaqat 326) 

When Daud Karrani laid down his sword at the feet of Muni'm 
Khan in the darbar tent at Katak, the ceremony merely proclaimed 
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tte de jure annexation of Bengal to Akbar’s empire; but the actual 
imposition of impenal peace and orderly Mughal administration on 
Bengal was still far off That province remamed for many years a 
scene of confusion and anarchy. The Mughal military officers held 
a few towns in Bihar and fewer still m Bengal, but these places were 
only the head-quarters of subdivisions (sarkars) and even in them 
the imperial authority was liable to challenge and expulsion from 
time to time. Outside these towns lay the vast no man’s land, a 
constant prey to roving bands of dispossessed Afghan soldiery and 
Akbar’s officers out on raid for their private gam The local land- 
lords utilised the eclipse of regular government to encroach on their 
neighbours’ estates or to satisfy old grudges There was a Mughal 
subahdar (stpah-salar) for Bihar and another for Bengal, but the 
authority of each was paralysed by the madequacy of his forces and 
the disobedience, greed and mutual jealousies of his subordmates. 
The history of the years 1575-1594, is a sickening monotonous tale 
of local offensives with varying results but no final decision, and 
the temporary expansion and retreat of the impenal power, while 
the weak and the innocent suffered at the hands of both the parties. 

The most successful of these enemies of peace was Junaid 
Karrani (the first cousm of Daud) , who, acting mdependently from 
his base in Jharkhand, long troubled south Bihar and formed the 
rallying centre of rebels and malcontents 

Muni'm Khan, after his triumph over Daud at Katak, had to 
hasten north m order to recover Ghoraghat, where the Mughal out- 
post had been dnven out by Kalap'^ar, Babu Mankah and other 
Afghan chiefs who had come back from Kuch Bihar during the 
viceroy’s absence in Orissa But the discomfort of life in tents in 
the swampy plain of Tanda durmg the heavy monsoon of Bengal, 
mduced the aged viceroy to reoccupy the ancient capital, Gaur. 
The damp unhealthy old bmldings of that long deserted city bred 
an epidemic of which his officers and men died in hundreds, while 
others fled away to Bihar to save their lives At last, conquering 
the lure of the fatal city, Muni'm Khan returned to Tanda, where 
he died ten days later, on 23rd October, 1575. The conqueror of 
Bengal was over eighty years of age and his faculties had of late 
ceased to be in operation Wild terror broke out among the surviv- 
ing Mughal officers in Bengal and intensified their former lack of 
umon Enemies advanced against them from every side, and all 
the Mughal detachments first fell back on Gaur and then abandoned 
Bengal altogether,^ retreating to Bhagalpur en route to Delhi ! 

1 Ak 111 S26-S39 A1 Bad ii 990 Imperial campaign in S, Bihar, Ak, ui, 188, 
m N Bihar 190-900 (under Muzaffar Kii) 
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IV. Khan-i- Jahan’s viceroyaltt, 1575-78 

Akbar on hearing of M!uni‘ni TQian’s death had conferred the 
vacant viceroyalty of the province upon Husain Quli Beg entitled 
Khan-i-Jahan, and sent him off with Baja Todar Mai as his 
lieutenant (c. 15 Noveinber, 1575) . The new viceroy ruled for 
three years ; but though he gamed many signal victories his regime 
was troubled by senous internal discord He was a Shia and a 
Persian,^ while most of the other imperial officers in Bengal were 
Sunnis and Turks. They refused to take their orders from a heretic 
(rafizt), but Todar Mai with his persuasive tongue, tactful dealing 
and more potent money gifts, patched up a working truce among 
them which ensured the reconquest of Bengal 

The new viceroy on his arrival found the situation truly alarm- 
ing : Daud had risen in Orissa, taken Bhadrak and Jaleshwar and 
reoccupied the whole of Bengal Isa Khan had driven away the 
Mughal flotilla (under Shah Bardi) from the East Bengal rivers 
Junaid Karrani was as usual most active in mischief in south-east 
Bihar, and Gajapati Shah (the laird of Jagadishpur) had taken to 
highway robbery in the Arrah distnct In Bihar, Muzaffar Khan 
Turbati alone held his own in the Hajipur district by means of 
strenuous and bloody fighting Khan-i-Jahan had great difficulty 
even in persuading his terrorised officers to turn back from Bhagal- 
pur towards Bengal ' However, his personahty and Todar Mai’s 
diplomacy at last bore fruit {Ak iii 229-231) 

The Mughals advanced ; Tehagarhi was easily recovered and 
its Afghan commandant slam in cold blood. Haud fell back on 
Rajmahal and Khan-i-Jahan lay for months facing him in carefully 
prepared trenches. The stalemate was ended by Akbar ordering 
his Bihar army to go to the aid of his Bengal forces and sending 
boats laden with treasure and war material to Khan-i-Jahan. The 
land hne of communication across the Son and through Bhojpur 
was cleared by detachmg the famous general Shahbaz Khan from 
Court to suppress Gajapati {Ak iii 239) 

On 10th July. 1576, the Bihar army joined Khan-i-Jahan m the 
camp before Hajmahal, and two days later was fought a stubborn 
and long-wavering battle in which the Afghans were utterly defeated 
with the loss of all their leaders . Junaid was killed by a cannon- 
ball, Jahan Khan (the governor of Orissa) was slam, and Hand 
was taken pnsoner and beheaded as a “treaty-breaker,” Kalapahar 

1 Really a QizzJbash, or member of a Turkish tribe long settled m Persia. 
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fled away wounded, and so did Qutlu Lohani, the sole survivors. 
Thus “Bengal came once again into imperial possession.” (Akbar- 
namah, iii, 256) In south-west Bihar, Shahbaz was equally success- 
ful ; Gajapati was chased from place to place, and forced to abandon 
his guns, boats and other goods to plunder. The impenahsts cut 
down the Bhojpur jungles and devastated Jagadishpur, capturing 
Gajapati’s family and household property, as weU' as many of hia 
mud-forts, and the campaign was crowned by the surrender o£ 
Bohtas fort to the Emperor on terms (Ak hi 260-266) 

In Bengal, Khan-i-Jahan pushed on to Satganw (Hughli) and 
crushed the Afghan bands roving there, especially that of Mahmud 
TThau Ehas-khel (popularly, called Mati) who kept possession of 
Daud’s treasures and family Internal discord broke out amoi^ 
the vanquished, and one leader Jamshid was killed by his rivals. 
At last Daud’s mother Naulakha and other members of his family 
surrendered to Khan-i-Jahan m Goas parganah (north Murshida- 
bad) . Mati, too, came to offer submission, but was put to death, 
evidently to enable the viceroy to appropriate Daud’s treasures 
then in his keeping. 

The viceroy had to advance to Bhawal (the north Dacca 
district) as his admiral Shah Bardi had turned defiant and two 
Afghan chiefs, — ^Ibrahim Maral and Karim-dad Musazai, — ^had 
begun a fresh rising there All three submitted when Khan-i-Jahan 
reached the scene A detachment from his army moving up the 
Lakhia to Egarasindur, defeated Isa Khan, who fled away after 
abandoning much material and wealth to the victors An attack 
by Majlis Dilawar and Majlis iQutb (misprint Prat'av) ended in a 
rout of the Mughal flotilla, but the fugitives reached safety through 
the help of a loyal zamindar named Tila Ghazi After this Khan-i- 
Jahan retumed to Sihhatpur, m the suburbs of Tanda, where he 
had founded a city, and there he died after a long illness, on 19th 
December, 1578 (Ak lii 327-S28, 349, 376-381 ) 

V Mughal captains mutint in Bihar and Bengal 

In April, 1579, a new viceroy^ reached Bengal from Akbar’s 
court He was Muzaffar Khan Turbati, already known to us for 
his heroic deeds in Bihar But evidently his mental powers had 

1 During the interim Bengal had been governed by Ismail Qnb, the brother 
of the deceased Khan-i-Jahan Muzaffar Kh Turbati in Bengal , — Ak in S8S (new- 
official cadre, 413) 417-423 (Bihar officers rebel), 429-433 (causes of mutiny agamst 
Muzaffar) , 427-434, 442-450 (Bengal officers’ revolt ) 451-454 460 (Bihar events 

durmg mutiny) A] Bad ii 289-390 
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now deteriorated and he had lost his former clearness of vision and 
rapid power of decision. The sad tale of his viceroyalty ended in 
his murder at the hands of his own mutmous officers after one 
year only. 

Muzaffar Khan’s administration was doomed to tragic failure 
by a political convulsion which arose from circumstances beyond 
his control, but whose evil effect was aggravated by his habitual 
wavering and want of tact The Mughal empire had now reached 
a most important stage in its evolution The wisdom of Akbar 
perceived that the age of conquest was over and the more beneficent 
and enduring work of administration must begin He decided to 
divide his empire into twelve provinces, called subahs, and give to 
each the same type of regular administration, under the same 
necessary classes of officers with division of functions in specialised 
departments Along with the new viceroy {si-pahsalar, later called 
svhahdar) Muzaffar Khan, he sent from his capital a staff of depart- 
mental heads — ^Diwan, Bakhshi, Mir ’Adi, Sadar, Kotwal, Mir 
Bahar and Waqa'navis These were charged to build up the new 
administration and to establish official routine in the place of the 
arbitrary personal rule which necessarily marks every period of 
conquest and martial law They were also to settle the revenue by 
the new method now ordered to he adopted all over the empire and 
to protect the interests of the State by resuming unauthorised 
alienations of land and stopping the usual military fraud of false 
musters for which the remedy was the branding of the horses in 
every officer’s due contingent 

During the rule of the Karranis Bengal had enjoyed a fair 
amount of internal peace and great wealth had accumulated in the 
hands of the ruling classes in consequence All this now became 
the prey of the Mughal conquerors The various imperial generals 
posted at different places in Bengal and Bihar gathered an immense 
amount of treasure by plunder and extortion and their one thought 
was, as Abul Fazl admits, how to carry away their pile of gains 
from this pestilential ch’mate In fact, their conduct exactly re- 
sembled that of Napoleon’s marshals in Spain The work of the 
Emperor suffered from their selfish greed and disobedience to the 
local viceroy, who was not strong enough to coerce them And now 
within a few months a storm burst over Bengal and Bihar from the 
attempt of the newly arrived civil officers to bring the imperial 
captains there to account and stop their illegal gains The laudable 
reforming zeal of these officers was rendered barren of result by their 
precipitation, insolence of office, lack of moderation and tactless- 
ness, to which Abul Fazl rightly adds the love of corrupt gain on 
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the part of many of the pay and branding officers themselves The 
result was a mutiny of the mih'tary officers in these two provmces. — 
some overt, others concealed, — against the attempt at muster and 
branding and the restitution of unauthonsed revenue collection and 
land usurpation. 

The men in Bihar set the first example The Bengal officers 
bent on rebellion left Tanda on 19th January, 1580 and nine days 
later openly declared their rebellion They were secretly backed by 
the partisans of Akbar’s brother Mirza Hakim, the ruler of Kabul, 
whom the malcontents conspired to place on the throne of Delhi as , 
a more orthodox Muslim and a softer tool than the strong and free- 
thinking Akbar. Muzaffar Khan sent a large force against' the 
rebels, and the two armies lay facing each other across the Ganges 
at Rajmahal for some time, after which the Bihar mutineers, alarmed 
by reports of the approach of fresh troops from the Emperor’s Court, 
formed a league with their brethren m Bengal They got possessioii 
of Teliagarhi through Muzaffar Khan’s supine delay A BengaL 
rebel force crossed the Ganges at Rajmahal and joined the new* 
arrivals from Bihar. 

After daily skirmishing for 19 days, one morning the imperialists 
were completely defeated through the superior numbers of the 
enemy and above all by the imbecile hesitation and inaction of 
Muzaffar, who had “lost the thread of counsel and became foolish 
from suspiciousness and want of heart He neither would himself 
arrange the troops, nor would give permission to engage to the 
officers who were everywhere ready for service” The result was a 
military disaster ; Muzaffar took refuge in the fort of Tanda, but 
all deserted such a hopeless leader, and next morning the rebels 
swarmed into the fort and began to plunder the enormous accumu- 
lated treasures of the imperial officers lodged there On 19th April, 
1580, Muzaffar Khan Turbati was put to death bv the rebels The 
hhutba was read in the name of Muhammad Hakim Mirza, and 
new offices, high titles and fiefs were lavishly distributed among the 
mutiny leaders on behalf of the new sovereign “Countless vaga- 
bonds” were given the title of Khan with flags drums and nominal 
commands rising up to the grade of 10,000 horse f Baba Qaqsbal 
was appointed viceroy of Bengal and Ma'sum Khan Kabuli as regent 
plenipotentiary (toakil) on behalf of the absent Hakim Thus 
Bengal and Bihar were formally cut off from the empire of Akbar 
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VI. Akbah recovers Bihar, 1580 

The rebels hoped that they would now “spend their days in 
pleasure,” but retribution was close at hand The loyal troops first 
recoveied Bihar.^ There Bahadur Badakhshi (son of S’aid) had 
usurped the government of Tirhut, seized the public treasury and 
proclaimed himself king under the title of Bahadur Shah But the 
loyal and brave Muhib Ab Khan of Rohtas, defeated Arab Bahadur 
and recovered the fort of Patna from rebel hands At the news of 
the coming of a fresh army from Akbar’s capital, desertion and 
flight broke out among the mutineers, while loyal officers and 
penitent rebels joined the advancing royalist army everyday A 
vast force of loyalists thus came together near Patna and concord 
was established by vows among the nobles Tarsun Khan and 
Todar Mai were their supreme commanders. Marching very 
cautiously, in constant readiness for battle, the imperialists reached 
Mungir (c 19th May, 1580) The Bengal rebels advanced from 
Garhi to give battle But Todar Mai, not being sure whom he 
could really trust, decided to stand on the defensive, by fortifying 
his camp round which walls were raised and a moat dug (28th May) . 
On 7th June the rebels appeared outside and began skirmishing. 
The first success of the imperialists was their capture of 300 enemy 
boats laden with munitions west of Mungir, and thus their connec- 
tion with Patna was kept open. Loyal ofiicers harassed the enemy 
by cutting off their convoys of grain and cattle out at grass. 
Meantime, Akbar had despatched a fresh army from his side on 
26th June When it arrived in Bihar, the rebel army facing Tarsun 
Khan and Todar Mai took to flight (25th July) Mungir and Patna 
were automatically relieved, but the monsoon now stopped the 
campaign for some months 

In south Bihar, an imperial detachment marching from Patna, 
against Ma'sum Khan Kabuli, took Bihar city, Gaya and Sherghati 
(end of September) Then Azam Khan Koka, whom Akbar had 
sent to Bihar joined the army after defeating Dalpat Shah, the 
successor of Gajapati of Jagadishpur But jealousy and discord 
broke out between the two heads of the imperialists here, — ^Azam 
Khan and Shahbaz Khan, and the rebels gained some successes 
The imperial army however was now too strong, and many Bihar 
rebels began to flee to Bengal in search of safety. 


^ Recovery of BiBar, Ah iii 467-477, 486-490 For Gajpati, A1 Bad u 244, 
292-193 Renewal of revolt (1682), Ah lu 573, 686 
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Todar Mai’s first task was to restore peace and order in Bihar 
and then only advance for the reconquest of Bengal But this 
necessary preliminary was delayed and Mughal arms were paralysed 
by the presumption and pride of Shahbaz Khan who refused to obey 
Azam Khan and set up an almost independent Court at Patna, 
while Azam Khan and Todar Mai stayed at Hajipur Thus the 
latter were forced into inactivity and the recovery of Baigal was 
delayed by two years 

In Bengal, during this eclipse of the imperial authority, Murad 
Khan, the faujdar of Fathabad, died and his sons were muiidered 
by a local zamindar (Mukund) Qiya Khan Hasan was poisoned 
in Orissa and the neighbouring landlords broke out m anarchy. 
Qutlu Lohani, a leading officer of Daud, attempted with some success 
to revive the lost dominion of his master and for some years created 
a principality of his own in Orissa He defeated Muhammad Nijat 
Khan (the faujdar of Hughli) at Sahmabad and drove him to seek 
refuge with Pedro Tavares, a powerful Poriuguese captain He next 
defeated a second Mughal force near Mangalkot (north of Burdwan 
city) . Another Kiya Khan (sumamed Kank) who had hitherto 
kept Onssa out of the mutiny, was at last attacked and killed by 
Qutlu, and that provmce was lost to the empire. 

But fate was no kinder to the rebels either. Masum Khan 
Kabuh poisoned his rival Sharafuddin Husain who had moved into 
Bengal. Also, near Mungir the Bengal leader Bahadur Kheshgi 
was killed by Sadiq Edian, a loyal commandant ; Baba Qaqshal died 
of cancer. The rebels’ real hope of success grew faint when Shahbaz 
Khan crushed their most powerful ally Masum Khan Farankhudi 
near Ajodhya (January, 1681), and it died out altogether when 
Akbar’s troops entered Kabul (3rd August) and forced Mirza Hakim 
to flee to the hills. 


Vn. Campaign op 1582 

On 6th April, 1582, Akbar sent off Khan-i-Azam as governor of 
Bengal ^ Orders were also sent to the royal armies m Bihar and 
Oudh to co-operate with him. Meantime, the Bengal rebels had 
pushed into Bihar and taken Hajipur and several other parganahs 
from the agents of Khan-i-Azam, then absent on a visit to Court 
Bahadur Kuruh, at the head of a band of Qutlu’s Afghans, appeared 
near Tanda and was jomed by the local rebels Sadiq Khan bravely 


1 Kh Azam m Bengal — Ak in. 567, 590-503. 
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defended Patna fort, and even marched out in force to Hajipur, 
where he fought the rebels (led by Jabban, Khabita and Tarkhan 
Diwana) for forty days. An Afghan night attack was defeated on 
2-3 April, and next morning Sadiq crossed over to the east bank of 
the Gandak and defeated the enemy after an obstmate battle, — 
2000 impenahsts being here opposed to 5000 of the enemy Khabita 
was slam. Tarkhan Diwana’s son, Nur Muhammad, had made a 
dash from Bengal, by way of Tirhut, to the Saran district, but at 
the approach of the imperialists he decamped and was caught and 
beheaded, while another rebel leader Khwajah Abdul Ghafur m 
tiymg to retreat was cut off by a jungle tribe (probably the Santals) . 


The MILITAET GEOGEAPHT OF MEDIAEVAL BeNGAE 

In order to follow clearly the strategy of the Mughal campaigns 
m Bengal, it is necessary to bear m mind that m early times rivers 
presented a greater barrier to man than mountams ; especially the 
mighty Ganges and Brahmaputra m all the rage of the flood season 
defied all attempts at crossmg them Not so the low jungly hills of 
the Santal Parganahs or Chota Nagpur. Thus, while the two forts 
of Teliagarhi and Sakrigah rendered the route to Bengal along the 
south bank of the Ganges impassable except to the lord of a mighty 
fleet armed with naval guns, this position has been again and again 
turned successfully by a body of picked hardy cavalry making a 
detour through the hiUs south of it and strikmg the Ganges once 
more beyond Birbhum. 

We must also remember that the south and west of the 
Midnapur district was covered by a wild jungle and formed a terra 
incognita even m the days of Rennell’s survey (1773) . This jungle 
was pierced by a single narrow military foot-path runmng from 
Burdwan to Katak, fringed on the west with jungles and savage 
tribes and yieldmg no food for man or horse. This route corres- 
ponded to the track of the Bengal pilgrims to Jagannath Puri so 
well-known before the age of steam locomotion. 

The Tista nver which in that age used to flow into the Ganges 
(^e., the Padma) through the Pabna district, and the mightier 
Brahmaputra long kept East Bengal outside the range of effective 
Mughal occupation and as the home of unsubdued Afghans and mde- 
pendent local Rajahs. This was specially the case with its southern 
portion Mughal rule did not yet touch the following areas : the 
whole of East Bengal ; the entire coastal region south of an east-west 
line drawn through Hughli; the Chota Nagpur jungles; the south- 
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eastern part of tlie Pabna district winch was intersected by a 
labyrinth of channels formed by the lower Bhratoya and the then 
mighty Atrai river and the boundless lagoon called the Chalan Bd ; 
the north Rangpiir and Jalpaigun districts 

The easiest and most frequented route from Bengal to upper 
India was by land from the Dinajpur or Malda side, along the north 
bank of the Ganges, across the easy Kosi and Gandak to Chapra, 
Tirhut, and even Jaunpur The very name of the district Darbanga 
(gate of Bengal) is significant of this fact in our provincial geography, 
and Tirhut was long in the possession of the rulers of Bengal, while 
South Bihar was during the same penod held by quite another 
power Thus the cities of Patna and Hajipur, facing each other 
across the Ganges, often owned two different sovereigns 

During the Mughal campaigns in Bengal before Man Singh’s 
time (circa 1590) , their official capital and military base was Tanda, 
about 15 miles south-east of Malda town From this point it was 
easy to control the centre north and east of the province through 
Bogra-Dinajpur (then called the Ghoraghat district) , and the 
south through Burdwan up to Satganw (Hughh) . South-west of 
Satganw lay the Arambagh sub-division (included m what was then 
called the Mandaran sarlcar, corresponding to onr Bankura- 
Bishnupur), which formed the gateway to Midnapur and Orissa. 
But the northern sub-division of the present Midnapur district, 
namely Ghatal, belonged to the subah of Bengal, and its southern 
portion from the city of Midnapur downwards formed part of the 
subah of Onssa, being included in the Jaleshwar district (sarkar) . 
No district m that age bore the name of Midnapur 

Behind the impenetrable shield of the Brahmaputra, Isa Khan 
had built up a great power by practising unfailing tact, suppleness 
of diplomacy, and purchase of the Mughal viceroy’s forbearance with 
friendly offers and costly presents as long as possible It was only 
m 1602 that the spirited Man Singh, with a well-equipped flotilla 
at his command, crushed the independence of this deceitful rebel- 
leader’s son and successor, by attacking his river home. 

VIII. The third conquest op Bengal, 1583 

During 1582, before Khan-i-Azam’s arrival, the local officers 
had broken the back of the rebellion in Bihar, and now during the 
closing months of that year strenuous preparations were made for 
the reconquest of Bengal^ The Mughal fief-holders of AUahabad 

^ Bengal -am pnigng m 1583 — Ah iii 600-603, 619-635 (Shahbaz IQi. fights), 
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Oudh and Bihar assembled near Hajipur, forming a vast army. 
Khan-i-Azam advanced via Mungir and Kohlganw to the Katigang 
(a navigation canal near Rajmahal) The rebels came up, on a7th 
March, 1583 to face him under Masum Kabuli who had made pacts 
with Qutlu of Orissa and South Bengal and the Qaqshals of North 
Bengal (Ghoraghat) . Khan-i-Azam had already recovered Telia- 
garhi on 20th March. But the imperialists were overawed by the 
vast numbers of the enemy, and frantically appealed to Akbar for 
fresh aids. “For nearly a month the two armies lay facing each 
other and discharging guns and muskets only.” On 24th April an 
Afghan flotilla-leader who had come up from Fandpur was killed by 
a cannon-ball, and soon aftei-wards the sword-arm of the rebels was 
broken when Kalapabar ‘"who was singular for his skill in river- 
fighting” fell in battle Dissension broke out between Masum and 
the Qaqshal clan, and many of the rebel leaders were induced by 
imperial diplomacy to desert to Khan-i-Azam The Afghan army 
melted away Masum tried to wreak vengeance on the deserting 
Qaqshal clan by ravaging their seat, the town of Ghoraghat, and 
attacking their entrenched position near it, but 4000 imperial horse, 
detached by Khan-i-Azam, rapidly arrived on the spot and raised 
the siege 

Khan-i-Azam detested the climate of Bengal, and at his constant 
pressing Akbar on 18th May, 1583 ordered his transfer to Hajipur 
where his fiefs lay, and the appomtment of Shahbaz Khan then in 
Patna as his successor in Bengal Azam at once left for Bihar 
without waiting for his rehef to arrive Bengal was then left in 
charge of a subordinate officer, Wazir Khan, for nearly five months 
Qutlu seized this opportunity and broke off his delusive peace parleys. 
Therefore, the imperialists marched from Sherpur (south of Bogra 
town) to Burdwan, crossed the Damodar river to its south bank, 
and stood in battle array facing Qutlu’s entrenchments (end of 
June) . Here the Afghan commander Bahadur Kuruh was defeated 
c 15th July, but the imperialists had not the spirit to follow up their 
victory by a pursuit into Orissa 

From Tanda two detachments had been sent out, one north- 
wards to Ghoraghat to protect that home of the now loyal Qaqshals 
and keep out rebel bands coming once again from the Kuch Bihar 
side or the Mymensmgh district, and another southwards to Burdwan 
and beyond to Satganw, to watch the Orissa frontier where the 
Pathan power had revived under Qutlu Lohani. Early in October 
1583, the northern army under Tarsun Khan, then occupying Tajpur, 
was threatened by Masum Kabuh who had advanced from his refuge 
in Isa Khan s country, and raided up to within 14 miles of Tanda 
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(then defended by a depleted garrison ) Tarsun was beleaguered at 
Tajpur, but Shahbaz Khan now at last hurried up from Patna and 
drove Masum away (end of October) The new viceroy recalled to 
his side a part of the Orissa detachment Admiral Shah Bardi had 
died and 3000 of his artillery-men (including Portuguese mercenaries) 
entered Shahbaz’s service. Shahbaz advanced from Tanda , a rebel 
force under Baba Bhakan which was threatening Mahi Santoish (south 
Dinajpur) dispersed at his approach Even Masum Kabuli, who 
had been holding delusive parleys with him from the east bank of 
the Jamuna fled away (c 15th November) . The fugitives were 
pursued, overtaken and defeated with the loss of their elephants and 
other property. The imperialists reached Ghoraghat , Masum took 
refuge in Bhati and Jabbari in Kuch Bihar, and Shahbaz plundered 
their homes m Sherpur making prisoners of their families and 150 
noted men among the Pathans Some more desultory fighting 
followed. 


IX Campaign op 1584 

Shahbaz Khan, followed up his success by entering Isa Khan’s 
country of Vikrampur,i though the violence of the rainy season was 
not yet over He wished to force him to keep his promise of 
surrendering Masum Kabuli whom he was harbouring Advancing 
by way of Khizrpur (one mile north of Narayanganj) , the Mughal 
viceroy took possession of Sonarganw and plundered Klatrabhu, the 
home of Isa Khan, “ a populous city ”, and then marching up the 
Lakhia river to its point of junction with the Brahmaputra, took 
Egarasindur, and established a fortified base at Tok, opposite to 
Egarasindur and on the western bank of the Brahmaputra Isa 
Khan who had come back from Kuch Bihar, and Masum Kabuli 
faced him, and there were daily skirmishes on land and water A 
weak detachment sent by Shahbaz under Tarsun Khan to make a 
demonstration against Bajitpur was surprised by the enemy and cut 
off ; Tarsun was captured wounded and beheaded 

For seven months Shahbaz Khan lay at Tok, m the bend formed 
by the Lakhia, the Brahmaputra and the Banar rivers He sent to 
Isa Khan demanding either the surrender or the expulsion of Masum 
Kabuli, but the ruler of Bhati only gained time by delusive promises 
Shahbaz Khan’s inordinate pride alienated all people, his officers too 


* Ak m 64iS-651, 668-660, 696, (Isa Kh and East Bengal war) Isa Kh’s origin, 

647 . 
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practised violence , hence the rebellion flamed up again Then came 
the floods One dark night the Afghans cut the embankment of the 
Brahmaputra in 15 places, so that Shahbaz’s camp and batteries 
were submerged After a stubborn fight he just managed to beat 
this attack off Isa Khan next made a prisoner of Sayyid Husain 
the imperial thanahdar of Dacca, and proposed terms through him 
Shahbaz then fell back to Bhawal, halfway on the road to Dacca 
The negotiations were again broken off and a battle took place on 
30th September, 1584, in which Shahbaz on being deserted by his 
discontented and envious subordinates was forced to leave Bhawal 
and retreat towards Tanda, abandoning all his accumulations and 
many of his men as prisoners 

After this disastrous end of the first Bhati campaign of the 
Mughals, Isa Khan prudently stayed at home, while Masum advanced 
to Sherpur (Bogra) and other Afghans raided up to Malda city 

The southern division of the Bengal army under Wazir Khan, 
had meanwhile continued facing Qutlu near Burdwan When that 
Pathan chief at last retreated, the Mughals pursued him up to 
Tukaroi ; but Qutlu made his submission by sending a present of 60 
elephants with his nephew These reached Akbar on 11th June, 
1584 Wazir Khan was now ordered back to Tanda, and Sadiq Khan 
to Patna {Ah in 6,53 ) 


Caiupaign of 1585 

Akbar, on learning of the failure of Shahbaz Khan in East 
Bengal, sent strong bailiffs to urge his Bengal and Bihar officers to 
act in close concert and put Isa Khan down Shahbaz was turned 
out of his fief in Bihar and conducted to Bengal, arriving at Tanda 
on 28th December, 1584 Masum was easily diiven away and the 
country up to Sherpur recovered (end of January, 1585), that rebel 
leader being compelled to take refuge in Eathabad parganah 
Another great rebel Dastam Qaqshal was chased back to Shahzadpur 
in the Pabna district {Ah iii 672-674 ) 

At the beginning of March 1585, the irreconcilable Bengal 
officers were by order of Akbar divided into two armies, — ^Wazir 
Khan and Sadiq Khan being sent off against Masum Kabuli, while 
Shahbaz Khan remained in North Bengal for keeping the local evil- 
doers down On the last day of that month, Masum was defeated 
in a naval battle and put to flight, his two forts at Trimohani — ^the 
junction of the Ganges the Jamuna and the Saraswati {ie , Tribeni 
near Hughli) {AK iii 693) being taken Tahir Ilanchaq, the dis- 
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turber of Tajpur (west Dinajpur), scored a success over the im- 
perialists, and Tarkhan Diwana raided up to Tanda and tned to fire 
its suburbs, but was driven away, (dying later in Morang) But 
Yusuf bin Mati Afghan cut off young Habib Ah, the son of the brave 
Muhib All Rohtasi, in a small encounter 

In fact the inordinate pride and mutual jealousies of the 
imperial commanders in the eastern provinces prevented cordial 
union among them in suppressing the rebellion Akbar’s repeated 
admonitions had no effect So, at last, he clearly separated the 
two charges ; Sadiq Khan got Bengal and Shahbaz was given Bihar 
The latter at once left Bengal in anger, and so also did S'aid Khan 
and other Bihar generals This depletion of the imperial strength 
in Bengal encouraged Isa Kdian to put off his actual submission, 
though he prudently sent to Akbar the elephants and guns that 
had fallen into his hands during the late disaster to Shahbaz Khan 
The officers of the extinct house of Karrani again advanced from 
their base in Orissa, moving bands of Afghans out of work gathered 
round them, and they began to plunder the Burdwan district An 
imperial force under Sadiq, Wazir Khan and Muhib Ali advanced 
to the bank of the Ajay, forded it and defeated the enemy on 10th 
June, 1585, slaying 1300 of them, mostly in the pursuit Dastam 
Qaqshal had reappeared and laid siege to Ghoraghat, but was 
defeated and driven away {Ah hi 675, 603-698 ) 


X Shahbaz Khan pacifies Bengal • 1586-87 

Clearly the campaign of 1585, though conducted by a new set 
of officers, had achieved no better result than before Therefore, 
under fresh pressure from Akbar, Shahbaz Khan returned to BengaB 
on 30th January, 1586, and this time by following a policy of con- 
ciliation and liberal gifts he won over most of the Afghans Isa 
Khan, when threatened by a detachment from Shahbaz’s armv, had 
no longer the heart to fight, and made peace by restoring the territory 
which Sadiq Khan had surrendered to him in the previous peace, 
and sending rare presents and using soft language Masum Kabuli 
sent his son to Akbar’s court and was himself directed to go to 
Hijaz on pilgrimage for a time Many of Qiitlu’s followers 
abandoned that chief and he was left to enjoy Orissa m peace, as 
Shahbaz was not prepared for a long war yet The official history 


Shahbaz Kh in Bengal (1586 ), — Ah iii 721-723, Said Kli posted to Bengal 
and Man S to Bihar, 801 
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of Akbar records that “the conquests now extended up to the port 
of Satganw” — and no doubt the de 'jure authority of the imperial 
Government over all Bengal was acknowledged Even the Burmese 
ruler of Arracan sent many presents. 

Wazir Elian died of diarrhoea on 1st August, 1587, and S‘aid 
Khan was (on the 26th of that month) ordered by the Emperor to 
go from Bihar and take charge of the Bengal subah The province 
of Bihar was put in charge of Kumar Man Singh, and he was given 
his congee for his new province on 17th December, his jagirs in the 
Panjab being replaced by others m South Bihar, especially the 
Rohtas region. Payinda Khan Mughal, from whom these Bihar 
fiefs were now taken away, was given an equivalent in Ghoraghat 

With the year 1587, a new chapter opened in the internal history 
of Bengal By a royal decree of 24th November, 1586, Akbar ordered 
for each province of his empire the same uniform cadre of official 
heads, namely a governor (called svpah-salar ) , a deputy governor (to 
hold charge during his chief’s absence at court) , a revenue minister 
(diwan ) , and an inspector-general of forces (bakhshi ) , besides a civil 
judge (Sadr) , a ciiminal judge (qazi) and a police prefect (kottuaT) . 
The first officers in Bengal were Wazir Khan and Muhib Ali (gover- 
nors) , KaramuUah (di-wdn ) , and Shahbaz (bakhsht ) , and m Bihar, 
S'aid Elan and Md Yusuf Khan, Rai Patradas and Abdur Razzaq 
M'amun respectively. (Ak. hi. 779.) 



CHAPTER XI 


RAJAH MAN SINGH KACHHWA VICEROY 
I. Man Singh governor of Bihar 

The work done by Man Singh m Bihar is admirably summed 
up by Akbar’s official histonan in one short but fully eloquent 
sentence . “The Rajah united ability with courage and genius with 
strenuous action , he administered the province excellently , the 
refractory became obedient ” (Akbamamah, in, 872) . His hand 
first fell upon Puran Mai the Rajput Rajah of Gidhaur, who had 
declared independence durmg the recent eclipse of Government in 
the province and whose lands lay across the eastward route from 
Patna Man Singh marched upon Gidhaur, and easily captured its 
mud-fort with all the Rajah’s treasure Puran Mai then submitted 
and gamed his pardon by offenng a tribute of many noted elephants 
and valuable articles and betrothing his daughter to his conqueror’s 
brother Chandra-bhan Kachhwa Sangram Singh, the Rajah of 
Khargpur (near Mungir), was next cowed into making submission 
and paying tribute. 

From this point, Man Singh returned to Patna and marched 
south against Anant Chero of the Gaya district, from whom much 
plunder was taken. Durmg the viceroy’s absence his eldest son 
Jagat Singh ably guarded Patna Taking advantage of Man Singh’s 
pre-occupation m the southern districts, two Muslim rebel leaders 
from Bengal made raids into Pumia and Darbhanga and penetrated 
to fourteen miles of Hajipur. Young Jagat Singh boldly advanced 
at the head of the local militia against the invaders, who fled away 
abandoning their collected booty to the imperialists Man Singh 
sent the most valuable portion of the spoils of these wars and 54 
elephants to the Emperor, who reeeived them at Lahore on 3rd 
April, 1590. (Ak. iii. 872 ) 


n. Man Singh’s first conquest of Orissa 

After thus “ably settling" the province of Bihar and reducing the 
refractory to obedience,” Man Singh in April 1590 set out for the 
conquest of Orissa, being reinforced by the Bengal artillery on the 
way. By the route of Bhagalpur and Burdwan, he reached Jaha- 
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nabad (now named Arambagh in the west of the Hughli district) 
on the then frontier of Orissa, that is the modern Midnapur district, 
and encamped there m view of the early rains of Bengal Qutlu 
Klinn Lohani, the Afghan ruler of North Orissa, sent up a large force 
under Bahadur Kuruh to the fort of Raipur, some fifty miles west 
of the imperial camp 

The leader of the Mughal advanced division, “the inexperienced 
youth” Jagat Singh, was entirely deluded by the Afghans and 
resigned himself to drmk and neglect of business, so that on 21st 
May, near sunset, he was suddenly surprised by the enemy in over- 
whelming force ; the careless and disordered imperialists after a little 
fight fled away , Bika Rathor, Mahesh Das and Naru Charan 
bravely sacrificed their lives, but could not stem the rout Jagat 
Singh was wounded but saved from capture by the loyal Rajah 
Vir Hiambir taking him to his fort of Vishnupur (in the Bankura 
district), and even a rumour arose that the Kachhwa pnnce was 
dead. 

But after ten days Qutlu died, his young son Nasir was placed 
on his throne by his wazir Khwajah ‘ Isa, who wisely made terms 
with the Mughals, promising to read the khutba and stamp coins 
in Akbar’s name and hve as his faithful vassal, and also to cede the 
temple of Jagannath (at Pun) and its surroundmg district to the 
Emperor On 15th August, the Afghan boy-kmg made his bow 
before Man Smgh, and presented his tribute of 150 elephants and 
many choice articles After this success Man Smgh returned to 
Bihar (Ak. iii. 879-880 ) 

The Afghans are a faithless passionate race ; after the death of 
‘ Isa Khwajah, the wise regent of their boy-kmg, there was none who 
could keep their nobles m check; they broke the treaty, seized the 
temple of Jagannath from its Mughal custodian, and attacked Rajah 
Vir Hambir for his loyalty to the Delhi throne. Man Singh was 
therefore called upon to proceed agamst them again. Leavmg Bihar 
on 3rd November, 1591, he marched in two divisions by land and 
down the Ganges and was jomed by the local landholders and the 
Bengal troops under their viceroy S‘aid Khan. They conquered the 
coimtry up to one day’s march of Jaleshwar. The Afghans met the 
thieat by advancing to their northern frontier. After months 
spent m talk and daily skirmishes a severe battle was fought with 
the entire Afghan army which had crossed the nver (Suvama-rekha) ^ 

1 Man Singh’s Orissa campaign of 1692,— in 933-937, 940-941 The place 
where the first Mughal victory took place is named in the Persian teirt variously as 
Benapur and Midnapur. It was only one day’s march, say 12 miles, north of Jalrah- 
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“at the forest of Benapur surrounded by a stream,” (10th April, 
1592) There was a lack of real co-ordmation between the Bengal 
contingent and Man Singh’s troops, and at first the enemy’s charges 
threatened to rout the imperialists But supports were pushed up 
from the rear in good time, and the Mughal artillery and archers 
did havoc among the Afghans and the elephants on whom they 
chiefly relied At last the enemy broke and fled leaving 300 dead 
on the field, including one divisional commander Khwajah Wais, 
while another commander Sultan Sur was taken captive Man 
Singh’s own clansmen, especially his sons Jagat and Durban, took 
a conspicuous part m charging the enemy and turning the dubious 
tide of the battle 

Next day the victorious general arrived in pursuit at Jaleshwar, 
where he had the khutba read and coins struck in Akbar’s name 
The Afghans retreated and he continued to advance further south 
into Onssa, “digging up the roots of disaffection” and accepting the 
submission of the local zamradars S'aid Khan, in a mean spirit 
of jealousy, gave up his partnership in the campaign and returned 
to Bengal, m spite of Man Singh’s earnest attempts at conciliation 

At Bhadrak the Kachhwa Rajah learnt of the Afghan concen- 
tration near the fort of Sarang-garh (Cuttack district) . Leaving a 
garrison in Bhadrak, he marched to Cuttack which fell to him 
without a blow This success led to further successes • the fort of 
Aul was peacefully surrendered , the Tila Rajah joined near Kalkal- 
ghati, but the greatest of the Orissa mlers, the Rajah of Khurda, 
still held out at Sarang-garh From Cuttack Man Smgh made a 
pilgrimage to the famous shrine of Jagannath at Pun, and thereafter 
took post near Pipli (midway between Cuttack and Pun), raiding 
the Khurda territory At last the Khurda Rajah, Ram Chandra Dev 
submitted and sent his son Birbar with piesents to the Mughal 
viceroy Man Singh next moved to the neighbourhood of Sarang- 
garh. Meantime the dispeised Afghans rose in his lear and wrested 
the town of Jaleshwar from his lieutenant Babui Mankali, but a 
Mughal detachment from Cuttack recovered the post On 30th 
May (or a month later) the fort of Sarang-garh capitulated to 
Man Singh. 

But the Khurda Rajah continued to evade waiting on Man 
Singh in person An expedition was therefore sent into his territory 
under Jagat Singh and other officers Rajah Ram Chandra Dev 


war town, and at a loop of the Suvainarekha river or some feodei of iL The more 
famous Benapur is 40 miles north of JaJe3h>\ai (unhkelj), and therefore the battle 
site was some obscure village Benapur, 10 or 12 miles fiom Jaleshwar, 

8T 
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shut himself up in Khurda, but many of his other forts and cities^^ 
rapidly fell to Mughal arms (1592) 

Akbar disapproved of this rigour to an ancient dynasty that 
had acknowledged his suzerainty Man Singh now received a 
censure fiom his master and recalled his troops from Khurda 
territory Then, at last, the Khurda Rajah personally waited on 
Man Singh (31st January, 1593) and gave him a daughter m 
marriage The conquest of Orissa was thus completed - 

But the conquest of Orissa did not bring peace to the Mughals 
in the eastern provinces , it only shifted the disease to another part 
of the body politic Man Singh had seen too much of the Pathans 
both in Afghanistan and Orissa to trust them implicitly He 
removed their surviving chiefs Sulaiman and Usman (the nephews 
of Qutlu Khan) and three others from the soil of Orissa altogether 
and assigned them fiefs in the Faridpur (Khalifatabad) district of 
East Bengal But before they could arrive there, he realised that 
it was unwise to plant them so close to the border of Oiissa where 
they had many adherents and a long local connection, and so he 
wrote cancelling their new grants and recalling them to his camp 
At this they broke out in open rebellion and went plundering up to 
Satganw, and on being repulsed there turned to Bhushna (in the 
Jessore district) Heie they killed their host Chand Rai (the son 
of the local zammdar Kedar Rai) who had tried to seize them (11th 
February, 1593) They captuied and robbed Bhushna fort and 
made off to join Isa Khan Masnad-i-ala, the gieatest of the Bengal 
zamindars, who ruled over the Dacca district Thus the Afghan 
royal power, subverted m West Bengal and Orissa, was established 
anew m East Bengal, beyond the Brahmaputra river 

At this time Man Singh took the fort of Bhanpur (text reads 
Manpur), situated between Oiissa and Tehngana and gave it to 
Ram Chandra Dev Then he returned to Rohtas (in South Bihar) 
and stayed there till a summons from his master tooTc him to 
Lahoie On 23 February 1594, he presented at court three sons of 
Qutlu Khan and two great nobles of Orissa namely Kashi Panja and 
Puiushottam (Ak in 968-969, 997 ) 


Akhmimmah, in 967, names these conquests thus Sahajpal (? Salchigopal) 
Khaiagarh ICalupara (on the west shore of the Chilka lake) Kalman (“ Kannaus) 
bongarh and Bhimmal 

“ Al lu 941, 967, Sharif Sarniadi, the Bakhshi of Bengal, wrote a long Per- 
sian account of Man Singh’s conquest of Jagannath-Puii, the only manuscript of 
which IS pre-erved in the British Museum,— ms No Mus Or Z7, 2^.7. 
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HI. ,Man Singh as viceroy of Bengal — 

HIS CAMPAIGNS IN EaST BeNGAL 

On 17th March of the same year, Pimce Salim was appointed 
to a nominal command of ten thousand horse, with Man Smgh as 
his guardian Five thousand of the Piince’s troops, including Jagat 
Singh, Durjan Smgh and Sakat Smgh received jagirs in Bengal, 
while Himmat Smgh, Bhau Singh, Rajah Ram Chandra Dev (of 
Khurda) as well as many Bengal Pathan chiefs (of the Lohani and 
Sur clans) were gianted fiefs m Oiissa “Rajah Man Smgh, whose 
ability and loyalty were conspicuous, was made Ataliq (guardian) 
and his maintenance-jagir was allotted to him m Bengal, of which 
province he was now made viceroy, — m the place of S‘aid Khan, 
tiansferred to the subahdaii of Bihar ” On 4th May, 1504, Akbat 
sent Man Singh off to his new province with many wise counsels 
as to the administrative policy to be followed there {Ak iii 998, 
1001 ) 

On arriving at Tanda the ancient capital of Muslim Bengal, 
Man Smgh sent off detachments to subdue the various districts. 
One of these, led by his son Himmat Smgh conqiieied Bhushna 
fort (2nd April 1595) (Jhid 1023) 

On 7th November of this year, Man Smgh laid the foundations 
of a new capital of Bengal at Rajmahal, as a place “which could to 
some extent be safe from attack by boats” and named it, after his 
master, Akbar-nagar Soon “a choice city sprang up here,” at a 
much healthier site than Gaur or Dacca and neaier to Bihar {Ibid. 
1042 ) 

From this rising capital, Man Smgh set out on 7th December, 
1595 to conquer Bhati or the East Bengal delta fiom Isa Khan 
The Afghans letreated before him to beyond the Brahmaputra and 
Man Singh encamped at Sherpur Murcha (m the Bogra distrist) 
for the coming monsoons, and there built a mud-foit which he 
named Sahmnagar Much of Isa Klian’s teiritory fell into Mughal 
hands In fai-off Orissa, his son Durjan Smgh Kachhwa captured 
the fort of Kaki'uya, the zamuidar of which had sought to make an 
alliance with the Sultan of Golkonda This young geneial also 
recovered after much fighting the fort of Bhushna (on 20th June, 
1596) , which had been wiested from its negligent imperial com- 
mandant by Khwajah Sulaiman Lohani and Kedar Rai A gun 
burst inside the fort during the siege, killing Sulaiman and wound- 
ing Kedar Rai, who fled away to ‘ Isa Khan {Ibid 1043, 1059 ) 

In the rainy season of 1596 (July-September) while Man Smgh 
was cantoning at Ghoraghat (m North Bengal) , he fell so ill that 
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the physicians began to despair of his life This tempted Isa Khan, 
Masum Khan Kabuli and other half-suppressed rebels to rise again 
and advance to within 24 miles of the viceroy’s camp in their war- 
boats, to which arm the imperialists had no adequate reply. But 
the river level having fallen the rebel flotilla was forced to hurry 
back downstieam and thus escape the fate of being stranded m the 
shallows and captured by the Mughal horse and artillery Man 
Smgh immediately on his recovery, sent a select force under Himmat 
Singh, whose approach drove the rebels into the jungly interior of 
Mymensmgh (Egara-smdui), and he plundered their teriitory freely 
{Ak 111 1063 ) 

Lakshmi Narayan, the Rajah of the friendly kingdom of Kuch 
Bihar, on being attacked by his cousin Raghudev m alliance with 
Isa Edian, begged for Akbar’s protection Man Singh hastened to 
his aid from Salimnagar to Govindapur, where Lakshmi Narayan 
came and welcomed him on 23rd December, 1596 and give him his 
sister in marriage The tv'o enemies of the Kuch Rajah having 
taken flight on hearing of Man Singh’s prompt advance, he sent his 
deliverer back with honouis and gifts Thus a new vassal State was 
created on the north-eastern frontier of Bengal But very soon 
Man Singh lost two great lieutenants his son Himmat Singh “dis- 
tinguished for courage and power of management,” died of cholera 
in Bengal (16th March, 1597), while his eldest son was sent off on 
an expedition to Nagarkot m the far off north Panjab hills (April 
1597 to June 1598). 

The pretender Raghudev having collected a force again, seized 
some portions of the Kuch Bihar teriitoiy and drove the old 
Lakshmi Narayan into a fort for shelter A detachment sent by 
Man Singh defeated Raghudev (on 3rd May, 1597), but as soon as 
these Mughal troops returned to Bengal, Isa Khan set out to help 
Raghudev Man Singh countered this move by detaching a force 
by land and river, under his son Durjan Singh, to attack Katrabhu, 
the very seat of Isa Khan A discontented kinsman of Isa Khan 
offered to guide the imperialists On 5th September, 1597, twelve 
miles from Vikrampur (Dacca), the flotilla of Isa Khan and 
Masum Khan surrounded the Mughal detachment in overwhelming 
force, slew Durjan Singh and many of his troops and took some 
prisoners Isa Khan, however, thought it wiser to make peace , he 
set the prisoners free, gave up his attack on Lakshmi Narayan and 
offered submission to the Emperoi {Ibid in 1067, 1081-1082, 1093 ) 
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IV Man Singh absent in Ajmer — 
troubles benetyed in Bengal 

No doubt saddened by the loss of two such brilliant sons and 
shaken by the Bengal climate, Man Singh begged permission to 
live in Ajmer (close to his long unvisited home) and govern Bengal 
by deputy, (1598) Isa Khan died in September 1599, and one 
standing menace to the peace of the province was removed Man 
Singh’s eldest son, Jagat Singh, was ordered by the empdror to go 
to Bengal and officiate for his father , but the young man died of 
heavy drinking near Agra on 6th October, grief for him piTis- 
trated Man Smgh Maha Singh (the son of Jagat Singh) 
though a lad m his teens, was sent to Bengal to lead the Kachhwa 
contingent there and serve as deputy viceroy 

Seizing this long absence of the veteran viceroy and despising 
his boy substitute, Usman, Sajawal and other tuibulent Pathans 
who had made a deceptive submission, rose m revolt. On 29th 
April, 1600, they defeated an inferior imperial force led by Maha 
Singh and his guardian, Pratap Smgh Kachhwa (a younger son of 
Rajah Man) The Afghans recovered north Oiissa 

Dangers thickened round the Mughal throne , the Bengal rebels, 
finding the field vacant, inflicted defeats on several small imperial 
detachments and even captured the Inspector-general of the provin- 
cial aimy Abdur Razzaq Ma‘mun {Ak in, 1133, 1140-1141, 1131, 
1174) 

V Man Singh returns to Bengal , his vigorous measures 

These reverses forced the hand of Man Smgh Ho hastened east 
from Allahabad, halted for some weeks at Rohtas to make prepara- 
tions, and then pushed on to face the rebels in East Bengal Near 
Sherpur Atia in a single field he routed them with heavy loss (12th 
February, 1601) , pursued them for eight miles and rescued his captive 
BctkhsAi from threatened death at their hands (Ih;d in 1174,1180) 
Next year, M^an Singh maiched to the Dacca district and induced 
Kedai Rai, the zamindar of Sripur (South Dacca) to promise loyalty 
to Akbar. Then, hearing that JalaJ Khan of Baz-Ghogra was loot- 
ing Malda and Akra, the Rajah sent ordeis to his grandson Maha 
Smgh to march fiom Ghoraghat against this new rebel The young 
Kachhwa prince overtook the enemy (500 horse and 5,000 foot) as 
they lay sheltered behind the Kahndri iiver (northwest of Malda 
city) "Maha Singh impetuously forded the river on horse back 
and clambered up the steep opposite bank, though losing about a 
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hundred men by drowning, nnd put the rebels to the rout lilce the 
wind ” The victor next proceeded to the Purnia district, to put 
down Qdzi Mumin, a local rebel, who had made a fort on an island 
protected by a dense jungle This leader was killed (Ihid in 1213 ) 

Next Usman, the nephew and successor of Qutlu Khan, crossed 
the Brahmaputra and drove back Baz Bahadur Qalmaq, the Mughal 
thanahdar of Mymensmgh, to Bhawal Man Singh hurried up fiom 
Dacca to Bhawal m one day and night and attacked Usman on the 
bank of the Banar river Many Pathans were slam and much booty 
in the form of boats and artillery obtained by the victonous Rajah 
After re-estabhshmg this outpost, Man Singh returned to Dacca 
(about PebiTiary 1602) and sent a detachment across the Ichhamati 
against Musa Khan (son of the dead Isa Khan) and Kedar Rai, 
the rulers of Vikrampur and Sripur, respectively, who had leagued 
m rebellion with Daud, the son of Qutlu Khan’s late wazir, and 
other zamindars and were blocking the river crossings This obs- 
tacle held up the detachment for many days, on hearing of which 
Man Singh himself came up from Dacca to Shlhpur, and imme- 
diately on his arrival drove his elephant into the Ichhamati river 
Many of his brave retainers followed him by swimming their horses. 
The river was crossed and the enemy routed and pursued up to 
nightfall, when Man Singh reached two small places between 
Narayanganj' and Surajadi 

Sher Ghazi, a powerful local zamindar, now waited on Man 
Smgh, who next proceeded to Sripur and Vikrampur, but Daud and 
other Pathans having retreated to Sonarganw. he returned to his 
base at Dacca {Ak in 1214-1215 ) 

A fleet of the Arracan pirates (called Maghs or Burmese) 
invaded the Dacca waters and invested the fort at Tn-mohani 
(j'unction of two rivers) The imperial captain there, Sultan Quli 
Qalmaq, had a fracas with the Kashmiii garrison of this foit and 
was wounded and fled an ay at night The enemy thus emboldened, 
advanced plundering many Mughal posts on the way A force sent 
by Man Singh under Ibrahim Beg Atka, Raghudas, Askarn, Dalpat 
Rao and other captains, chastised the invaders after a stiff fight, 
killing many of them The Arracanese then withdrew from the dry 
land to their boats and opened a hot fire with their muskets and 
cannon, but the Mughals sank some of their gun-boats (ghumbs) 
about August, 1603 

Kedar Rai now joined the Maghs with his own powerful fleet 
and attacked the Mughal outpost of Srinagar, to which Man Smgh 
had to send relief with artillery Near Vikrampur a great battle 
was fought, in which Kedar Rai was wounded and captured. When 
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brought before Man Singh his life ebbed out. Many Portuguese 
pirates and Bengali sadors in his service were killed With the 
death of this active and turbulent zamindar the flames of disturbance 
m deltaic Bengal were quenched After this Man Singh started 
from his base at Bhawal against the Magh Rajah who fled away to 
his own country Back at Bhawal once again, Man Smgh turned 
his militarj' preparations against Usman, who too fled away. The 
Bengal viceroy then returned to Dacca, and later went into canton- 
ments at Nazirpiir for spending the rainy season (July-September) 
of 1004 (Ak 111 1231, 1235-1236, 1240 ) 

At the beginning of next year (1605) , Akbar felt his own end 
approaching and summoned his most tmsted officers to his side 
Man Smgh arrived at Agra shoitly after 11th Maich, and contmued 
to stay by the Emperor till his death, on the 15th October followmg 
(Ak 111 1256-1261 ) 

Jahangir, a fortnight after his accession sent Man Smgh off to 
Bengal as subahdar of that province once more (c 10th November, 
1605) But the Kachhwa Rajah’s third viceroyalty of Bengal was 
short and uneventful Jahangir was disconsolate , his home was 
dark, because she who was coveted as the Light of his Harem — 
and was destmed afterwards to blaze forth as the Light of the 
World (Nur-i-Jahan) was then illuminating the humble tent of her 
lawful husband Sher-afkan Istajlu, a petty Turkish jagirdar of 
Burdwan The royal sorrow found a sympathetic listener in his 
foster-brother Qutbuddin Khan Koka, who was appointed on 2nd 
September, 1606 governor of Bengal, with Avhispered instructions as 
to the means of procuring the healing balm for the afflicted royal 
heart The service required of the new subahdar being too delicate 
for a man of honour, Man Smgh was recalled from Bengal and 
transferred to his old charge of Bihar Here he took up his residence 
m the salubrious hill-foit of Rohtas, overlooking the Sone river, 
which he and his clansmen greatly liked This vicoroyalty. too, 
soon ended, and he was recalled to court, arriving at Agra m 
March 1608 (Tuzuk-i-Jahangm, tr Rogers, i 15, 78, 137-138) 



CHAPTER XII 


TRANSFORMATION OF BENGAL UNDER MUGHAL RULE 
1 The Chief Factors 

It was only in the leign of Jahangir that Mughal administration 
really started in Bengal, because Akbar’s time and the first eight 
years after Jahangii’s accession weie the age of conquering generals, 
when the province was not yet ready to accept and work a settled 
civil government It was only, Islam Khan’s success m crushing 
out — and not, as under his predecessors, merely defeating in 
skimiishes — the old heads of local rebellion, that made regular 
peaceful Mughal rule m this province possible. Though Bengal had 
been included among the eleven subahs to which Akbar in November 
1586 sent out orders for setting up his new type of uniform provincial 
admiiustration, the order took a quarter of a century to be actually 
enforced Hence the beginning of the reign of Jahangir is a 
convenient place where we can pause in the narration of events and 
take a general survey of the Mughal age m Bengal and its effect 
upon the province The subject has been briefly touched m 
Chapter X section I ; it will now be studied m detail 

The penod of Mughal imperial rule over Bengal witnessed the 
working of certain new foices which have completely transformed 
Bengali life and thought and whose influence is still operating in the 
province In one word, during the first century of Mughal rule 
(1575-1675 AD), the outei world came to Bengal and Bengal went 
out of herself to the outer world, and the economic, social and 
cultural changes that grew out of this mingling of peoples mark a 
most impoitant and distinct stage m the evolution of modern 
Bengal Indeed, there has been nothing in our province's past 
history at all comparable to it except the modernisation which we 
oive to the British influence 

Tme, the Mughal Emperors did not deliberately introduce 
these forces, but the political change vihich accompanied their 
conquest and the administration which they imposed on the 
conquered land made the tiiumph of the new forces possible and 
easy These two foices were the giowth of a vast sea-borne trade 
and the organisation of the Bengal Vaishnavs into a sect. 
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II European trade and its effect 

The first of these forces originated many thousand miles away. 
The Wars of Religion m Europe ended with the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648) and the flight of Charles II, after Worcester (1651) And 
the energy and enterprise of Europe, released from rumous 
conflict at home, felt itself free to go out and impinge upon this 
fabled land of gold Even while the Wars of Religion were stiU 
raging, salt-petre (an essential ingredient of gun-powder) was so 
much in demand all over Europe that it was keenly sought after 
and largely exported from its chief source in North Bihar (Lalganj) 
by the river route through Bengal Next came a lapid development 
of Bengal’s export trade m silk stuffs, indigo, fine cotton goods and 
coarse cotton textiles (the last being for Asiatic consumers) The 
volume of Bengal’s trade in the outward direction can be judged 
from the fact that in the four years 1680-1683 taken together, a 
single European nation the English, imported into Bengal silver worth 
£200,000 to pay for their purchases The Dutch annual investment 
m Bengal was at least as large in amount as this, because they were 
firmly set m this province earlier than the English Now, this 
English investment, at the then rate of exchange, amounted to 4 
lakhs of rupees per annum, when the rupee had twenty times its 
purchasing power of our own days (taking the last prewar year, 
1938). Thus the equivalent of eighty lakhs of rupees was thrown 
into the Bengali market every year by only one European Company, 
m the form of silver bullion coined into rupees at the Mughal mints 
of Rajmahal and Dacca (In 1681 the total value of the Indian 
products exported by the English E I Co , from Bengal alone, 
reached £230,000, or 18 i lakhs of rupees equivalent to ovei three 
and two-thirds krors of rupees m the money of oui own day) 

This huge influx of silver effected a sudden and piofound 
change in Bengal’s economy During early Muslim rule, the 
products of our fields and looms could be sold for money only to a 
very small extent, as the sole foreign purchasers were a few Chinese 
(importing silver), Malayese, Arabs (from the head of the Persian 
Gulf) and Portuguese voyaging to Bengal once in a year or two, 
we had besides these, a small amount of coastal tiade with oui 
equally poor neighbours Orissa and Teleguland For Internal 
consumption baiter was the practice wherever possible, and prices 
m terms of money were exceedingly low This is pioved by the , 
universal use of small conch-shelE (co.v/ies) as the money unit and 
medium of exchange, except at the top level and for very large 
transactions The use of cowries as the people’s curiency lingered 
in Calcutta itself as late as 1880 and m the villages for 20 years more, 

28 
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Witness also the incredibly low price of the menu at the dinners 
given to the Vaishnav saint Chaitanya by his devotees at Pun about 
the year 1520, as recorded in his biography by Krishnadas Kaviraj, 
(Antya, via 38, 51, 85) 

All over Onssa and in many parts of Bengal too, the land-rent 
could be collected only m the form of gram, and the collectors had 
the greatest difficulty in paying the Government revenue in cash, 
as the conversion of crops into rupees involved heavy losses 

For many years the only tribute which the Mughal Emperors 
used to get from Bengal was m the form of elephants and art 
objects manufactured in the provmce, but no cash Only just 
before Jahangir’s death (1627) that Emperor bound his viceroy in 
Bengal to send him five lakhs of rupees from the province every 
year as a personal offering (khasah) for himself and the same amount 
for his queen, — but no surplus revenue was even then paid into the 
Central Exchequer of Delhi How long even these ten lakhs were 
really paid we do not know,' certainly not during the costly and 
chronic warfare with Assam which filled Shah Jahan’s reign and 
one-half of Aurangzib’s In 1682 Shaista Khan began paying 5 
lakhs annually 

But the growth of European trade by bringing huge quantities 
of silver into the country and passing the money on to the Bengali 
peasants and artisans, at last enabled the Mughal viceroy to send 
tribute in money to his master m Delhi Thus the surplus revenue 
from Bengal came to be the mainstay of the Emperor’s family and 
army during the latter years of Aurangzib’s reign and all through 
the first forty years of the 18th century 

Again, by providing Bengal with an universally accepted 
medium of exchange, the European traders enabled us to buy the 
products of other provinces and countries to an extent inconceivable 
m the earher times, when barter was the chief method of our trade 

1 The only record of such a casA payment is under 8 May 1635, when the 
Emperor received from Azam Kh the ex-subahdar of Bengal, m addition to 
elephants &c , (worth seven laichs of Rs ), five lakhs of rupees in cash — “which 
had been paid to the subahdar by the zamindars of that province, it being a standing 
rule that the zamindars should once (ek martaba) pay that amount as peshkash 
to whomsoever was appointed subahdar of the province and that the latter should 
send it to the Emperor along with his own tribute [really, nazar or present ] before 
his removal from that office ” (Abd Hamid, i B 100 J 

Therefore the fiive lakhs of rupees m cash demanded by Jahangir for himself 
from Bengal was payable by each subahdar only once during his tenure and not 
every year, though the continuation of the Tuzuk-i-Jahangin (Sy Ahmad’s ed 
p. 420) wrongly says har sal (annually) 
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True, in this way money pnces and money wages rose sharply 
in Bengal from the imddle of the 17th century, but that did not 
necessarily mean any increase in the real wages of labour, as every 
student of economics knows The upper classes of our society certainly 
grew rieher, and came to possess more articles of luxury than before, 
and the Government officials and revenue-coUectmg middlemen made 
money on a very much larger scale than m Akbar’s days 

At the same titne the European exporters gave a tremendous 
impetus to industrial production in Bengal Here was a vast market 
for oui saltpetre, cotton goods, silk yarn, and indigo, the buyers 
stood ready with unimaginable cash in hand for almost any quantity 
that our peasants and artisans could offer These foieign exporters 
also organised our industrial production with a view to makmg it 
more efficient and economical By their chain of agents at every 
mart, by their system of advances (dadan) to the workmen, by 
the.r setting up of workshops for Indian labourers m their factories^ 
(where they could work under European supervision), and by their 
bringing out from England dyers and “twist-throwers” who taught 
the indigenous artisans better methods, — they raised Bengal’s 
industrial production to a higher level of quality, besides immensely 
increasing its quantity 

Bengal’s economic isolation was now broken Closer contact 
was established with her western neighbour Bihar, from which all 
the saltpetre and some of the mdigo for shipment abroad came 
down the Ganges to our ports of embarkation 

The new trade began also, but very imperceptibly and slowly, 
to sap the foundations of our cultural isolation The European 
commercial settlements — Calcutta (1690), Chandernagar (1690), 
Chmsura (about 1650) were destined at the end of the 17th century 
to be fortified and thus to provide havens of refuge to the oppressed 
and the affrighted rich in the Mughal dominions, and serve as 
seed-beds of a new and richer culture But that was long m commg 

The mfluence of the Protestant missionaues on Bengali society 
and hterature m the eaily nineteenth century is well-known, and 
these teachers are gratefully remembered as the fathers of the 
Bengali renaissance But of the work of the Portuguese missionaries 

2 Bermer wrote (about 1666) — “The Dutch have sometimes seven or eight 
hundred natives employed in their silk factory at Kasunbazar, where in like manner 
the English and other merchants employ a proportionate number 1 have been 
sometimes amazed at the vast quantity of cotton goods which the Hollanders alone 
export ” (p 439) Tavernier wrote, “Qasimbazar can furnish 22,000 bales of silk 
annually,’’ weighing 50 seers each [i 2 ] “The Dutch invest at least £200,000 
yearly [in Bengal and the East Coast]” — -acc to Balesore Eng factors’ letter of 
Dec |1654, 
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in Bengal m the 17th century the historian gets only a few tantalising 
glimpses From Du Janie’s account of the visit of two Jesuit 
Fathers to the Court of Raja Pratapaditya (1599 — 1600) we learn 

of the high estimation the> had won by their puiity of character, 
but we know nothing definite about their civilizing influence upon 
Bengali society Except for emiching the stock of words in the 
Bengali language, tne Poituguese in Bengal have left no cultural 

trace and exercised no influence on the literature of the province 
The mass converts baptised in Southern India by Roberto di Nobih 
and Fiancis Xavier, degenerated in three generations into a caste 
which did no credit either to India or to Christianity The 

Portuguese half-breeds and poor Christians of pure Indian race, 

shepherded by the Catholic pnests in East Bengal, Chittagong and 
North Orissa (Balasore) belonged to the latter class and have failed 
to add anything to Bengal’s heritage 

III The Spread of Vaishnavism 

During Mughal rule the entire religious life of Bengal was 
transformed by Vaishnavism The basic principle of this creed is 
bhakti or peisonal devotion to God (as Krishna Vasudeva) with an 
intensity of emotion akin to conjugal love The theory of it had 
been known long before and m other parts of India too But 
Chaitanya (1486-1533) by his teachmg made it a reality to the 
masses of Bengal and Orissa He, however did not found a church, 
and his spiritual influence would have ended with the death of the 
last of his personal disciples, after which he would have been dimly 
remembered as one of the thousands of God-mtoxicated sadhus of 
India who had through the ages inspired and elevated their respec- 
tive generations and then passed into the mists of obhvion Such 
would have been the history of Jesus Christ but for Peter and Paul 
who created a Church and a theology after the passmg away of 
their Master 

The permanence of Bengah Vaishnavism is due to the organisa- 
tion of a sect — Its ritual, its rules of life, its discipline, and its financial 
basis, by Nityanand and the creation of a special theology by the 
Seven Fathers of the Church {Sapta-Goswami) It is they who 
gave fixity and material form to the pure light which had emanated 
form the lips of their Master, though the word Church as understood 
in Christian Europe, is inapplicable to the countless loose groups of 
local subsects comprehended under the general name of Vaishnavs 
m Bengal, whose sole bond of union is a common spiritual heritage 
and differentiation from all other sects in the land But despite 
this lack of disciplined orgamsation and of control by a hierarchy 
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of priests acting undM one common supreme pontiff, the new 
religion of Chaitanya’^as made Bengali Hindu society what it is 
today It has all but extinguished (except among the lowest 
classes) the worship of the Divine Creative Energy in its female 
form (Shakti) which used to prevail all ovei Bengal before the 
advent of Chaitanya Shakti-worship which is better known under 
the name of Tantiikism — has declined almost universally in West 
Bengal and in a less maiked degiee in East and North Bengal, the 
new movement has left many of the lower castes unconverted, 
especially those living in the fringe areas covered with hill and 
jungle But Vaishnavism, in the vast spaces of Bengal which it 
dominates, has pioduced two wholesome fruits we owe to it the 
present-day almost total abolition of the riiuahstic sacrifice of 
animals and the drinking of strong wine {karan-bari) as a religious 
duty The unabashed prevalence of drunkenness in our polished 
society IS now a thing of the past, witness the orgy of blood and 
wine in the Court of Raja Pratapaditya on the day that Basant 
Ray was killed {circa 1600) Where the dunk habit is now found 
among the Bengah Hindus (above the lowest castes), it is admitted 
as a vice and is practised under the veil of secrecy This is the 
homage that the vice pays to Vaishnavism 

Even greater than this moral reformation of the upper and 
middle classes, has been the work of Vaishnavism m uplifting the 
lower ranks of society and the illiterate masses, by carrying religion 
to their doors through the device of Nam-sankirtan or chanting 
processions — which is spoken of as the unique contribution of 
Chaitanya to the spiritual life of the modern age The new creed, 
hke Methodism in England born two centuries later, — has opened a 
new life of knowledge and spirituality to the lower castes, and under 
its hfe-giving touch they have produced many Vaishnav saints and 
poets, scholars and leaders of thought This was not possible in the 
old days of orthodox Brahmamc domination over society Thus 
Vaishnavism has proved the saviour of the poor, it has proclaimed 
the dignity of every man as possessing withm himself a particle of 
the divine soul {Jiv-atma) One of its greatest poets has sung — 
Listen, brother man' 

Man is the greatest thing in the world, 

Nothmg else is so great 

The female sex, though to a lesser extent than the men,— have 
shared in the cultural uphft among the Vaishnavs and the door of 
knowledge has been opened to them by allowmg them to read. 

The new hfe breathed into Bengal Hinduism by Chaitanya’s 
creed, burst forth m another direction. The Vaishnav Gosains set 
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themselves to converting the aboriginal tribes and thus brought a new 
light into their lives after ages of neglect, contumely and superstition 

Sansknt literature is the root of our general ciilLuie, no less than 
of theology, throughout Hindu India A revived and widespread 
study of Sanskrit among all castes — (and not confined to the 
Brahman and physician castes) and the creation of a new Bengali 
hterature with a marked popular appeal, are among our gams from 
this creed during the Mughal age It has vivified and sweetened 
Bengal’s intellectual life, no less than the spiritual, — and greatly 
broadened the basis of our culture The Vaishnav leaders (including 
Chaitanya himself) were passionate collectors of Sanskrit manus- 
cripts from the othei parts of India 

The educative efl^ect of this creed was helped and enhanced by 
the pilgrimages from Bengal to Jagannath Pun and Mathura- 
Vrindavan, which became extensively popular with the establishment 
of Mughal peace, and which brought Bengal into close contact with 
the life and thought developed m the heart of this rich Empire, at 
the capital cities of Benares and Allahabad, Agra and Delhi ( — the 
last place en route to Kurukshetra) Vrmdavan became a cultural 
colony of greater Bengal In short, Vaishnavism is our abiding gift 
to Orissa and Assam 

The spirit of the new Vaishnavism had the closest affinity to 
the dreamy and emotional Bengah character and intensified these 
natural tendencies of our race Wherever it spread it generated a 
deeply felt tenderness for children and the weak, which gave a new 
tinge altogether to our domestic life and popular literature But 
at the same time by its exaltation of pacifism and patient suffering, — 
“humility lower than that of the trodden grass, endurance greater than 
that of the felled tree,” — it sapped the martial instinct of the race 
and made the people too soft to conduct national defence 
Vaishnavism has taught millions of Bengah Hindus to abstain from 
meat and even fish, and live on a purely vegetarian diet The Vairagis 
of Rajputana, hke the Vaishnavas of Bengal who bore the same 
popular name of Vauagis, were householders and married men, but 
they formed a sect of fighting monks and hired themselves and their 
weapons out for the defence of kingdoms and temples So also did 
the Naga Gosains, famous in our 18th century history, who how- 
ever were worshippers of Shiva and vowed to celibacy Hence the 
spread of Vaishnavism in Assam naturally alarmed its kings In 
the reign of Supatpha (Gadadhar Singh, 1681 — 1696), “the country 
was full of neo-V aishnav preceptors and their followers, who claimed 
exemption from the universal habdity to fight This caused 
senous mcopveuience Gadadhar ,Smgh feated, tfie physical 
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deterioration that might ensure if his people obeyed the injunction of 
the Gosains and abstained from eating the flesh of cattle, swine and 
fowls, and from indulging in strong drinks He therefore resolved 
to break the power of the Gosams ” (Gait, Hist oj Assam, 1 68, 
also 184) The same was true of Bengal Vaishnavism, it relaxed 
the fibres of the national character in the field of action, though it 
undoubtedly prompted holy living and noble thinking 

Sanskrit learning, except in the form of dry logic and barren 
philosophical wrangling, had been greatly crippled in Bengal by the 
disappearance of Court patronage at the fall of Hindu independence 
at the end of the 12th century In the 16th and 17th centuries it 
greatly revived under the influence of Vaishnavism, but this 
renaissance was the work of the people themselves The direct action 
of the Government, however, fostered our education in another and 
quite unexpected direction Todar Mai’s organisation of the State 
revenue service had forced the Hindu clerks and account-keepers 

to learn the Persian language, in which all records of this department 
had henceforth to be written In Bengal Todar Mai’s elaborate 

land system (zabti) was never applied; but ambitious local Hindus 
and Muslims (of both of whom the mother tongue was Bengali) 
were now forced to learn the Persian language in order to get some 
share in the vastly extended secretarial work of the Mughal provin- 
cial administration In Bengal, the State revenue was collected 

through middlemen or zamindars in the lump (and not as in Upper 
India from the cultivators directly) hence the accounts were kept 
in Bengali (the sole language of the peasantry and of the army of 
local revenue underlings), and therefore before the Mughal conquest 
very few Bengalis had any occasion to learn Persian Under Mughal 
rule the higher posts in the revenue, accounts and secretariat 

departments were reserved for Muslims and Hindus from Upper 
India, such as Khatris from the Punjab and Agra and Lalas from 
the UP It was only when Murshid Quh Khan established a local 
dynasty in Bengal that these high posts passed into the hands of 
Bengalis, many of whom were Hindus well versed in Persian 
composition Unlike the independent Sultans of Bengal, the 
constantly changing subahdars of the Mughal times had no occasion 
to learn Bengali, and hence the agents (vakils) of the local zamindars 
at their Courts had to be masters of Persian Gradually (and notably 
m the 18th century) Persian culture infiltrated from the subahdar’s 
Court to that of the great Hindu Rajahs — such as those of Nadia 
and Burdwan This is best illustrated by the varied learning of 
Bharat Chandra Ray Gunakar, the Court poet of Nadia 

But the Mughal provincial administration was so much more 
developed than that of the foregoing Sultans and ramified into so 
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many branches with the advance of civilisation, that an adequate 
number of hands could not be imported from Upper India, and a 
large number of Bengalis had to be employed in its middle ranks, and 
these had to master the Persian language as a qualification for office 
Thus Persian literature and a special school of Sufi poetry spread 
m Bengali Hindu society no less than in Muslim 

The local study of Persian helped to bring the higher minds 
among the conquerors and the conquered together m Sufi brother- 
hoods In the 18th century there was a fairly prolific crop of Sufi 
verses written in Persian in Bengal, though worthless as poetry, 
they are of value as illustrating the fusion of cultures 

IV Changes in Muslim Society 

Islam in Bengal, too, experienced a new birth in consequence 
of the Mughal conquest Apart from the highly cultured subahdars 
and generals — some of them of the royal blood and some intimately 
connected with the Emperor, — and learned chancellors and secretaries, 
who were deputed to Bengal in regular official succession and who 
brought into the local Muslim society the fresh breath of a higher 
culture from the imperial capital, — ^numbers of scholarly Muslims 
from Upper India made their homes in this rich province after it had 
become a permanent and well-administered part of the Empire of 
Delhi The great increase of oceanic communication between 
Bengal and the western lands due to the vast expansion of our 
sea-borne trade in the middle 17th century, tempted cultured Shias 
of Persia — scholars, physicians, traders — to come and settle in Bengal 
A voyage from Bandar Abbas or Basra to Hughly was much cheaper 
and easier than the land-journey across Upper India, either through 
the Afghan passes or via the port of Surat This immigration of 
eminent Persians into Bengal was accelerated when m the late 17th 
century the Safavi royal house of Persia fell into rapid moral decay, 
and misgovemment and official tyranny made hfe in the homeland 
intolerable to many a worthy son of Iran The climax of the 
movement was reached after Murshid Quh Khan had established in 
Bengal what was practically a Shia dynasty, ever ready to welcome 
and honour the wandering talent and piety of the centre of that creed 

Wandering saints and preachers had been used to visiting Bengal 
long before the Mughal conquest But this stream became ampler 
m volume after the annexation of the province to the Empire of 
Delhi In the wake of the officials and troops who marched from 
the west to the east regularly once every three or four years, came 
religious teachers, Sufi philosophers and religious mendicants calling 
themselves darvishes and auliyas The wealth of this province — 
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“hell well-stocked with bread,” duzakh pur az nan , — also attracted 
from abroad passed scholars m Arabic, m search of some less crowded 
market for their talents Muslim society m Bengal derived full 
advantage from this infusion of fresh light from the west. What 
the Vaishnav religion did for the Hindus of Bengal, was done for 
their Muslim neighbours by the Mughal conquest, this province 
was intimately joined to the general religious and cultural movements 
of the rest of India, its narrow isolation was broken. 

V The enemies of Mughal peace and unification — 

THE Bara Bhuiyas. 

A false provincial patriotism has led modem Bengali writers to 
glorify the Bara Bhuiyas of Bengal as the champions of national 
independence against foreign invaders They were nothing of the 
sort Firstly, they were nearly aU of them upstarts, who had in their 
own persons — or one generation earlier — grabbed at some portion of 
the dissolving Karrani kingdom of Bengal and set up as masterless 
Rajas in their different corners of the country, especially in the 
inaccessible regions of the sea-coast in Khulna and Baqarganj or 
beyond the mighty barrier of the Brahmaputra in Dacca and the 
still remoter jungles of North Mymensingh and Sylhet. These 
mushroom captains of plundermg bands have been likened to the 
hereditary chieftains of the Sisodia and Rathor clans of Rajputana 
who fought the Mughals m defence of the homes they had bought 
with the blood of their ancestors through centuries of struggle 

The height of absurdity is leached when our dramatists call 
Pratapaditya of lessor as the counterpart of Maharana Pratap 
Smgh of Mewar It is therefore necessary to debunk the Bengali 
“hero” by turning the dry light of history on him His father was 
Srihari, a Kayastha writer in the seivice of Daud Karrani, who 
rose to be that chief’s confidant after the murder of the worthy 
wazir Ludi Khan [Ak in 172] On the fall of Daud, Srihari fled 
away with his own wealth and the Government treasure m his 
custody, and set up for himself m the extreme south of the Khulna 
district — ^to which the sea was very much closer then than now In this 
marshy land intersected by a maze of channels, he built a home for 
his family and a safe refuge for fugitives from the advancing tide of 
mvasion The ex-‘amla took the giandiloquent title of the Indian 
Charlemagne, — Maharaj Vikramaditya, and could give his son and 
heir a no lesser title than Pratapaditya, — reminiscent of the oflicial 
designations of the great Gupta Emperois of antiquity Pratapaditya 
never once defeated any Mughal army m pitched battle; his son 
and general Udayaditya took to flight at the first sign of a losmg 
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naval battle (at Salka), and Pratapaditya himself tamely submitted 
to the Mughal general without holding out till he was assured of 
safety to life and honour If we call such a man “the Pratap 
Singh of Bengal,” then we must admit that the great hero of 
Haldighat, m his transit to Bengal 

Had suffered a sea-change 
Into something mean and strange 

As for Kedar Rai, his son Chand Rai allied himself with the 
Afghan freebooters who had broken out of Orissa and were ravaging 
South Bengal, but he was killed m making a treacherous attack on 
his dear allies The father, in a wiser alliance with Tsa Khan, 
fought well and died m action But where was the nation m all this 

We must not confound the Bara Bhuiyas with the Rajahs of 
Tipperah Kamrup and Kuch Bihar, who were representatives of 
long established tribal chieftains Pratapaditya and Kedar Rai, 
Tsa Khan and Anwar Ghazi were not tribal heads, nor scions of any 
old and decayed royal house They were at best bloated zammdars, 
who whould have been glad to save their estates by paying annual 
revenues if the Karrani dynasty had not been subverted and a 
strong Sultan hke Sulaiman had filled the throne of Bengal The 
echpse of royal authority at the centre of the Government of Bengal 
was the opportunity of these usurpers of neighbours’ territories, they 
had their brief day m the twilight between the setting Afghan 
kmgship and the rising Mughal empiie in Bengal, and when the 
Mughal power came out, under Islam Khan, in full splendour, they 
vamshed into the obscurity fiom which they had risen 

If the Mughals who came in 1574 must be called foreign 
mvaders, so were the Karrams who came in 1560 and the Lohams 
who were mere servants of the Karrams 


VI East Bengal’s isolation broken 

We know really nothing definite about the state of civilisation 
and the condition of the people m East Bengal in the Hindu period 
There were no doubt rich Courts with a developed culture and art 
of their own m the southern and more civilised portion of it, such 
as Dacca, Comilla and Chittagong But no detailed or clear account 
of these capitals, not even complete genealogies of their kings, have 
come down to us As for the common people, especially those 
hving in the back villages, the huge fertile sandbanks (c/iar-land), 
and the deltaic swamps of Baqarganj and Khulna, their unceasing 
strife with the capricious forces of nature and labour to wrest a bare 
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livelihood from the soil, left them no leisure to develop any notice- 
able civilisation, art or commerce 

But one thing seems certain The force of Aryan colonisation 
(however meagre in volume) and Aryan culture (however diluted 
with Dravidian cult and culture) was all but exhausted when they 
reached the country east of the Brahmaputia and old Tista rivers 
and north of an east-west line drawn through the middle of 
the Pabna district In these regions the people up to the foot- 
holds of the hills weie Mongoloid by race, spirit-v/orshippers 
by religion, and speakers of many local dialects which had no written 
hteratme and were foreign to the literary Bengali of Gaud, Varendri 
and Rarh By the inexorable force of geography, the people of 
west Bengal, especially in the Gangetic valley were more largely 
and more deeply subject to the Aryan or Aryo-Dravidian influence 
that filtrated through Anga (Bhagalpur) than the natives of East 
Bengal In an earlier age Buddhism had dominated the country 
from Kamrup to Chittagong, and evidence of it is still to be found 
m literary references and antiquarian remains But at the tune 
of the Muslim conquest (1230 AD) and for some centuries before 
it, the religion of the masses in East Bengal — and indeed of many 
of the gentry too — was Tantrik Hinduism, which could be hardly 
distinguished from the spiiit-worship and magic of later Buddhism, as 
still found m Tibet In the Hindu period, Sanskrit scholars, Hindu 
physicians, and eminent Brahman priests from the west freely 
crossed the river barrier and settled in East Bengal, and, m the 
opposite direction, pilgiims from East Bengal used to visit the 
Courts and famous shrines of west Bengal But they represented 
only the thin upper crust of society, and were concentrated m the 
large towns and rich monasteries of Banga-desh But on the fall 
of Nadia and Gaur to the Muslims even this little interchange of 
cultures ceased For some time after, the mass of the people east 
of the Tista and the Brahmaputra remained Hindus, but their rehgion 
was not akin to that of the Hindus of Gaur or Rarh They had no 
learned Brahman priesthood, no Sanskrit scriptures, no Vedic ntual. 
Their worship was almost everywhere conducted by ilhterate 
animistic pnests or more properly witch-doctors 

Despised and neglected by the educated Aryan priesthood, with 
no resident Brahman clergy to look after their religious instruction 
or conduct their rites properly, the Hindu masses of East Bengal 
remamed as sheep without a spiritual shepherd, just like their 
Mongoloid Buddhistic brethren of Kamrup and Arakan Hence, 
when Shah Jalal (of Sylhet) and other missionaries of the Crescent 
arrived to preach Islam to them, no worthy priests of Hinduism 
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came forth to accept the challenge, and the masses of East Bengal 
were easily conveited to Islam en masse fiom spirit-worship (call 
jt later Buddhism oi Tantiik Hinduism as you please, these are only 
two names for the same thing) This is the underlying meaning 
of the legends stiU current about the early missionaries of Islam m 
Sylhet and Rajgir (south Bihar) and then success in defeating the 
local Hhndu priests (called jogis) by superior miracle-working power 

Even after the last Hindu royal house in Dacca had been 
extinguished, the Islamic power in East Bengal was often at war 
with the Islamic power of Lakhnavati or Satgaon 

This isolation was finally and fully broken when Mughal rule 
was estabhshed in Bengal and that province was made a normal 
subah of the Empire The trans-Brahmaputra country was hence- 
forth closely connected westwards with the rest of Bengal and the 
whole of Upper India The civilising of East Bengal (if I may be 
permitted the expression) began with Islam Khan’s conquests from 
Dacca as his base, and the process was completed when the later 
viceroys made that city the seat of their government But we had 
to wait for Murshid Quli Khan before Mymensmgh and Sylhet, 
Bansal and Jessore were made regular tribute-paying districts 
of the Bengal subah 

VII List of Mughal Viceroys of Bengal 

Conquering generals — 

1. Mun’un Khan, Kh-i-Kh , appointed 1574, died 23 Oct. 1575 
(of illness ). 

2 Husam Quh Beg, Kh-i-Jahan, appomted and given congee, 

15 Nov 1575, died of lUness 19 Dec 1578 Ism’ail Qnh 
(brothers of no 2) officiated for four months after him 

3 MuzaflTar Kh Turbati, arrives Apr 1579, murdered by 

mutmeers, 19 April 1580 

Usurpation by mutinous officers, 1580-1582 

4 Kh-i-‘Azam (Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah), given congee 6 Apr. 

1582 “for subdumg Bengal,” enters Teliagarhi, 20 March 
1583, — from Bengal sent off to N Bihar, 18 May 1583. 
Wazir Kh officiates during interval 

5 Shahbaz Kh given congee 18 May 1583, reaches Bengal, 

end of Oct 1583 — absent m his Bihar fief, Oct-Dec 1584, — 
transferred to Bihar, c 3 Mar 1585 

6 Sadiq Kh appointed c 3 Mar 1585 Shahbaz Kh returns 
to Bengal, 30 Jan 1586, is removed Nov. 

Wazir Kh. app subahdar 24 Nov 1586 — dies of illness, 
early Aug 1 587 
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8 Sa’id Kh app 26 Aug 1587— May 1594 

9 Man S Kachhwa, app 17 March 1594, — leaves Court at 

Lahore on 4 May 1594 for Bengal End of 1599, Man S 
permitted to live at Ajmir, — Maha S acts as deputy 
dunng his absence End of 1600 Man S hastens back to 
Bengal Feb 1605, leaves Bengal for Agra c Sep 1606, 
transf from Bengal to Bihai 

10 Qutbuddin Kh Kokah (Shaikh Khuban) c Sep 1606 — 

c May 1607, murdered 

11 Jahangir Quh Beg (ong a slave) app c May 1607, died 

in Bengal April 1608 

Regulai administrators — 

12 Islam Kh (Shaikh ’Ala-ud-dm Chishti) app m May 1608, 

reaches Rajmahal early June 1608 Dies 21 Aug 1613 
Shaikh Hushang officiates 

13 Qasim Kh Chishti (also entitled Muhtashara Kh younger 

brother of No 12) app mid, Sep 1613, took over charge 
6 May 1614 Recalled Apnl 1617 

14 Ibrahim Kh Fath-i-Jang, (hr of Nur Jahan), joined at 

Rajmahal, early Nov 1617 ICiIled in battle, c 20 Apr, 
1624 Interiegnum Shah Jahan’s viceroy Darab Kh 

15 Mahabat Kh appointed early March 1625, left Bengal 

early Feb 1626, — his son Khanazad Kh officiates 

16 Mukarram Kh , Chishti Shaikh, app mid 1626 drowned 

early Feb 1 627 

17 Fidai Kh (Mirza Hedayet-ullah) app late March 1627. 

dismissed, 4 Feb 1628 

18 Qasim Kh Juyim (son of Mu Murad) app at Agra 4 Feb. 

given congee 6 Aug 1628 Died 19 Sep 1632 (Married 
Nur Jahan’s sister) 

19. ’Azam Kh Mir Md Baqai, (also Iradat Kh ) app end of 
Oct 1632, removed 12 Mar 1635 

20 Islam Kh Mashhadi, given congee, 11 Apr 1635, recalled 

(Jan 39), reaches Court 23 Oct 1639 Saif Kh officiates 

21 Prince Muhammad Shuja’, given congee, 23 Feb 1639, is 

granted subahdari of Orissa also. May 1642 Reaches 
Court in Kabul, on recall, 19 May, 1647 Ftiqad Kh 
officiates during Shuja’s absence Shuja’ again given 
congee for Bengal, 16 Feb 1648, in July gets Orissa m 
addition Reaches Court in Kabul 17 April 1652 
Leaves for Bengal, 21 July 1652 Is given Bihar by 
Aurangzib, July 1658 — leaves Patna for Agra Oct 1658, 
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IS defeated at Khajwa (5 Jan 1659) and pursued into 
Bengal, — abandons Dacca and Bengal. 6 May 1660. 

22 Mu‘azzani Kh (Mir Tumla), Kh-i-Kh app June 1660 — 
dies at Khizirpur, 31 Mar 1663 Interval — Dilir Kh in 
charge, pending arri^^al of Baud Kh who arrives at 
Khizirpur 27 Sep 1663 

23 Shaista Kh (hr of Mumtaz Mahal), Aimr-ul-umara 

app May 1663, reaches Rajmahal on 8 March 1664, — 
reaches Dacca Dec 1664 Gets Oiissa in addition March 
1676 Recalled from Bengal, reaches Court May 1678 

24 Fidai Kh (’Azam Kh Kokah, Muzaffar Husain), app 

early in 1678 (‘^), is dismissed but dies at Dacca 24 
May 1678 

25 Prince Muhammad ’Azam (Orissa also) — app June 1678, 

leaches Dacca 29 July 1678, leaves Dacca on recall 12 
Oct 1679 Shaista Kh reapp 9 Sep 1679, reaches 
Dacca Jan 1680 Leaves Bengal on transfer to Agra, 
c June 1688 

26 Kh-i-Jahan (br of No 24), reaches Dacca in July 1688 

dismissed c May 1689 

27 Ibrahim Kh joins at Dacca June 1689 Leaves Bengal, 

Jan 1698 

28 Pnnce ’Azira-ud-dm (later ’Azim-ush-shan) app c June 

1697, reaches Burdwan, Nov 1697 In Jan 1703 gets 
Bihar also, and under orders of Aurangzib removes from 
Dacca to Patna, which he was allowed to name 
’Azimabad Held in absentia the subahdari of Bengal, 
till his death (8 March 1712) His son Farrukh-Siyar 
held the post of deputy subahdar on his behalf, till July 
1710, when Khan-i-‘Alam (Khan-i-Jahan II, Sipahdar 
Kh ) was appointed deputy subahdar of Bengal, while 
Farrukh-Siyar held a similar agency for his father in 
Bihar During Jahandar Shah’s short reign (1712) 
Kh-i-’Alam continued as substantive subahdar of Bengal, 
but was removed from that office on the accession of 
Farrukh-Siyar (Delhi, 9 Jan 1713) and the viceroyalty 
of Bengal was conferred on paper on the new Emperor’s 
infant son Farkhunda Siyar, with Murshid Quh as his 
deputy The infant died in a few months (2 May 1713) 
after which the Bengal subahdari was conferred on Mir 
Jumla (’Ubaidullah, Muzaffar Jang, Khan-i-Khanan, 
Mu’tamid-ul-muUc), m absentia, with Murshid Quh as 
his deputy, Mir Jumla contmued to stay at Court, and 
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was given congee for his charge on 4 Dec 1714, but 
after reaching Patna on 18 June 1715, did not proceed 
further and finally sneaked back to Delhi (10 Jan 1716 ) 

29 Murshid Quli Kh (name Md Hadi, titles Kaitalb Kh 

1697, Murshid Quli Kh 1703, Ja’far Kh 1714, 
’Ala-ud-daulah Ja’far Kh Nasiri, Mutamaii-ul-mulk, — 
latterly known officially as Ja’far Kh.) formally appointed 
subahdar of Bengal before Aug 1717, and continued as 
such till his death on 30 June 1727 

30 Shuja’-ud-dm Md Kh 1727—1739 (d 13 March 1739 ) 

31 Sarfaraz Kh 1739—1740 (d 9 Api 1740) 

32 Aliwardi Kh Mahabat Jang, 1740 — 1756 (d 9 Apr 1756) 

33 'f.Siraj-ud-daulah, 1756—1757, (d 4 July 1757) 

VIII. List of Mughal governors of Orissa 

The province was placed in charge of the Bengal subahdar for 
some years after its first conquest The line of its separate 
subahdars begins in Jahangir’s reign 

1 Hashim Kh , 26 Sep 1607 — 24 May 1611 

2 Rajah Kalyan (son of Rajah Todar Mai) 1611—1617 

3 Mukarram Khan 1617 — 

4 Hasan Ah Kh Turkman, 1620 — 

5 Mirza Ahmad Beg Kh (son of Nur Jahan’s brother), 

1621 — 1624 Interregnum Shah Jahan’s rebellion, 
1624—1628 

6. Baqar Kh Najam-i-Sani, 1628—1632 
7 Mu’taqad Kh (Mirza Maki), 1632—1641 
8. Shah Nawaz Kh 1641^ — 1642 

9 Pnnee Muhammad Shuja’, app 7 Mai. 1642, governs by 
his deputies — 

(a) Md Zaman Tehrani, 1642 — 45 Mu’taqad Kh,, (a 

second tunej 21 Nov, 1645—26 July 1648 Prince Muhammad 
Shujd’ given Onssa again. July 1648, goveras by hi, deputies — 
fb) Jan Beg HaravL 1648 — 51 
(cj Muhammad Hay at, 19 Nov 1651 — 

(it) Mir Samsara-ud-dau)ah Anju app 3 Oct 1654; dies 
Mar 1655,' 

! Of Mjj- SaTn!54ii-ul'pJdul''h TAc k,im from thf /V/Mravvv-/ ftrimn ()», i2S of iiiy 
ab,j lliat be died on ih; way Jiipur befoT,, rc chuijj rntl,),!' (jo iiftsum** 
office/i Of (dtshid Kb. tion uf I/liklw Kh mid giafitivw oi A'siilal Khp w§ Irani 
(snljf of me jppoi&tmeni but Itastc w no reference at jII lo liifli in tlie hfuraqaU, 
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(e) Rashid Kh app 14 Apr 1655'? 

(f) Tarbiyat Kh (Shafi’-ullah Barlas)'^ 1655 — 1657 

10 Ihtisham Kh (Shaikh Fand Chishti, also entitled Ikhlas 

Kh)Nov 1659— Sep 1660 

11 Khan-i-Dauran (Sayid Mahmud, son of Kh Dauran 

Nasrat Jang Naqshbandi), Sep 1660 — Sep 1667, died 
in Orissa, news of his death reached Emperor on 7th 
Dec 1667 

12 Alawardi Khan (J‘afar Saljuq, eldest son of Alawardi Kh I. 

who was slam by Shuja*) app at Court 7th Sep 1667 

13 Tarbiyat Khan Barlas, 1667 — Oct 1669 

14 Safi Khan, app Oct 1669, {M A 90) 

15 Sa’dullah Kh f 

16 Rashid Khan? — Mar 1676 

17 Shaista Khan, Amir-ul-umara, March^l676 — Dec 1677 

18 Prince Md ’Azam, through his deputy Nurullah, July 1678 

— Oct 1679 Shaista Khan again, Jan 1680 — Jan 1688, 
governs through deputies Buzurg Ummed Kh (his 
eldest son), Iradat ^ (s of Shaista), app Oct 1682, 
but cancelled Abu Nasar (s of Shaista) app 14 Jan. 
1683, (after some tune made substantive subahdar) 

19 ? 1689 — 1698, probably Ibrahim Kh (Subahdar of Bengal). 

20 Ghaznafar Kh June 1698— Aug 1700, dies in Orissa 

21 ’Askar Kh Sep 1700 — Dec 1702, dies in the province 

22 Murshid Quli Kh 1703—1710 

23 Khan-i-’Alam (also Khan-i-Jahan II) Jan 1711— 6th 

May 1714? Murshid Quli Khan again. May 1714 — 1727 
governs through his deputy Shuja’-ud-dm Md Kh c 
1717—1727 

24 Shuja’-ud'dm Md Kh 1727 — 1739, governs through his 

deputies Md Taqi (who died 1734) and Murshid Quli 
Kh II (Muza LutfuUah. Rustam-i-Jang) 1734 — 1741 

nor his actual joining and removal in Wans, his was evidently a paper appointment 
which was soon afurwards cancelled As lor Tarbijat Kh we leam from the 
Masn-ul-umara, i 494 and fiom no other source, not even V/aris, that m Sii^h 
Jahan’s 29th year (29 Mar 1655-16 Much 1656) he was app deputy subihdar 
of Orissa as agent of Prince Shuja’ He was serving in these eastern provinces 
when Mir Jumid was appd imoeriai wazir (July 1656), but on 20 Dec 1657 T was 
appointed subahdar ot Oudh, being then present at the imperial Court at Agra, 

(Kambu, Bib Ind ni 271)— his Orissa tenure naving ended before that date 

Alawardi Kh No 12 as governor is mentioned in the Akhbarat only, which are 
silent about Tarbiyat Kh ' The Akhbarat incidentally mention a Saf Shikan Kh 
as a predecessor of Shaista Kh in the goveranient of Orissa, 
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25. Sarfaraz Kh. 1739 — 1740 Murshid Quli II. continues as 
his deputy. 

26 Aliwardi Kh (Mahabat Jang) 1740 — 1745, governs through 
his deputies Sayyid Ahmad (Saulat Jang) 1741, Shaikh 
Ma’sum 1742, and Raja Durlabh Ram 1745 Double 
Government till 1751, when ceded to the Marathas by 
treaty. 


so 



CHAPTER XIII 

STATE OF BENGAL UNDER JAHANGIR 

1. Broad features of Bengal history under J \hangir 

The reign of Jahangir foims a definite landmaik m the histoiy 
of Bengal Under Akhar, Mughal rule. in Bengal was more like an 
armed occupation than a settled administration The governors of 
Akbar’s time, notably Raja Man Singh, contended themselves with 
securing the nominal submission of the old independent Afghan and 
Hindu zamindars, the ‘ Bara Bhuiyas ’ being the most impoitant of 
them, and did not make any seiious attempt to subjugate them and 
bring them under the diiect contiol of the Government It was 
early in the leign of Jahangir that organised and effective steps were 
taken to crush all the independent zamindars and impose a uniform 
administrative system over the entne territory For accomplishing 
this task, a new policy was adopted, which proved eminently 
successful While the governois of Akbar’s time adopted a simple, 
straightforward, and uniform policy in regard to the zanundars and 
allowed them to enjoy practical independence so long as they 
professed loyalty and paid tiibiites to the Emperor, the governors of 
Jahangir’s reign especially, Islam Khan, followed a more diplomatic 
and tortuous line of action The zammdais, big and small, seem to 
have been played off one against the others, with promises of imperial 
favour and reward, sometimes in the shape of territories, obviously 
with a view to preventing a unified and concerted resistance, until all 
of them, one after another, were deprived of their independence and 
reduced to vassalage 

The reign of Jahangir also witnessed the greatest extension 6f 
the political influence and authority and the teiritonal limits of the 
Mughal empire on the north-eastern frontier Kuch Bihar was 
subjugated (m 1609) , and Kamrup conquered and made a part and 
parcel of the Bengal subah (in 1612) , so that the fiontici of Mughal 
India reached as far as the bank of the river Bar Nadi, 


II Bara Bhuiyas and qther Local Potentates 

A review of the political geography, and, particularly, of the 
distribution of political power m Bengal at the beginning of Jahaiigii’s 
reign is necessary if we are to understand the gradual piocess of 
conquest and consolidation 
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Political Geography The &ubah of Bengal proper at the 
beginning of Jahangir’s reign formally compiised a larger tract of 
teiritory than is included in the present-day British province of 
Bengal. On the north and the west it included a few mahals now 
belonging to the Bhagalpur and Purnea Districts of Bihar, while 
towards the east it included Sylhet, now forming part of the Assam 
province Oiissa, though included in the rent-roll of the Bengal 
subah in the Am-i-Alcbari, remained, to all intents and purposes, 
a separate administrative unit with its own governor The frontiers 
of Bengal at this time seem to have run from the famous pass of 
Teliagarhi in the north-west to Jogdia, occupying the south-eastern 
portion of the Noakhali District in the south-east , (Chittagong 
remained really outside the control of the IVIughal Emperors till its 
conquest by Shaista Khan ni 1666) , and from Patgong (west of 
Kuch Bihar) m the extreme north, and Baritalil opposite Hatsilah, 
in the Kan Ban hills m the north-east, to Hijh f south-eastern 
portion of Midnapore) on the south-west 

The effective control of the Mughal Emperor was, however 
confined to very narrow limits, and did not stretch far beyond the 
capital city and the few fortified posts set up by the imperial fau]dars 
throughout the country Raj-mahal (which was established by 
Ra]a Man Singh in 1595) continued to be the capital at the beginning 
of Jahangir’s reign As legaids the fortified thnnahs of the Bengal 
subah of this period, the Akharnamah and the Baharistan mention 
the more important amongst them Ghoraghat, on the right bank 
of the Karatoya, at present included in the Rangpur District, was 
a fortified post of gieat strategic value, standing on the south-western 
border of the Kuch Bihar State As the rebellious Afghans 
frequently sought asylum in Kuch Bihar through Ghaiaghat, this 
region vas parcelled out amongst faithful Afghan vassals, and 
attempts were also made to establish friendly relations with th'e 
kings of Kuch Bihar At Sherpur*, m STymcnsingh was another 
fort made by Ra]a Man Singh, and named, after Prince Salim, 
as Sahinnagar, Alapsmg, a well known pargana in Mymensingh, 
facing Bokainagar, the stronghold of Khwaja ’Usman, was another 
important thdnah A number of tkdnahs were made around the post 
of Dacca Bhay.ll, aboiil 16 miles noith-east of Dacca Tok. about 
22 ni'les north of Bhawal, opposite Egarasindur, and Trimohiini, 
marking the confluence of the Ganges (i e the Padma) , Lakhyr and 
the Brahmaputra (Megna) near Narayanganj, were the most 


^ This ^as Sherpur Afai, not to be confounded with Sherpur Mnrcha m the 
Bogm district 
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important Outside these Bvanahs lay the domain of numerous 
zamindars holding practically independent sway. 

From the Bahanstan, we get a fair idea of the prominent 
zamindars who flourished in Bengal at the beginning of Jahangir’s 
reign On the west, three noted zamindars are mentioned whose 
territories lay adjacent to one another — Bir Hamir, holding sway, 
in Birbhum and Bankura, Shams Khan in Pachet on the south-west, 
and Salim Khan in Hijh, to the south-east of Pachet. All of them 
seem to have tendered only nominal submission to Islam Khan 
For they did neither attend the viceregal court nor render personal 
service like the other vassals Again, all of them appear to have 
shaken off their vassalage dunng the interregnum following Islam 
Khan’s death, and a punitive expedition sent by Qasim Kha.n against 
them, did not yield any satisfaetory result After Salim Khian’s 
death, his nephew Bahadur Khan proved to be more refractory 
than the rest He openly rebelled in the time of Ibiahim Khan 
Fath-jang, and was disarmed after a good deal of fighting A few 
small zamindars are also mentioned, ruling m territories now included 
mostly in the Midnapore district Birbhan or ChandrabhJan, 
zamindar of Chandrakona, his minor relative Dalpat, zamindtar of 
Barda and Jhakra (Jharagilam ?) , of whom the former seems to 
have followed the neighbouring zamindars in their frequent defiance 
of the imperial authority 

East of the territories of Bir Hamir, Shams Khan and Salim 
Khan, lay the domain of three other zamindars stretching along the 
Ganges, now forming part of the Rajshahi and Pabna Districts 
Pitambar, the progenitor of the Putia Raj-family, and his nephew 
Ananta, ruling in Chilajuwar, forming part of the pargana of 
Bhatunabazu, and Ilah Bakhsh son of Barkhurdar, ruler of AJaipur. 
south-east of Putia, all of whom submitted to the Mughals after 
some resistance 

Further to the east, three other zamindars are mentioned, 
ruling between them the greater part of the Pabna District • Mirza 
Mumm, son of Ma'sum Khan Kabuh, who was a powerful ally of 
‘Isa Khan and had fought hard against the officers of Akbar till his 
death m May, 1599, with Chatmohar as his seat of power, Dariya 
Khan, son of Khan Alam BahbudT, and Madhu Ray, zamindar of 
Khalsi All of them were close followers of Musa Khan and fought 
against Islam Khan under his inspiration and guidance Closely 
associated with them in their hostility to the Mughals was Bmod 
Ray, zamindar of Chandpratap, a well-known pargana in the Manik- 
ganj subdivision of the Dacca District Another noted zamindar 
ruling m Shahzadapur in the north-east of the Pabna District was 
Raja Ray, who was one of the earliest to submit to Islam Khan. 
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Fathabad, modern Faridpur, was the seat of Majlis Qutb, who 
was in close alliance with Musa Khan and fought hard to preseiive 
his independence A very prominent zaimndar of this region was 
Raja Satrajit, son of Raja Mukunda lie was the ruler of Bhushna, 
and his territories covered portions of modern Jessore and Faridpur 
Satrajit also was one of the earliest to accept the impenal vassalage, 
and his eventful and chequered career forms an important part of 
the history of Bengal under Jahangir and Shah Jahan for more than 
a quarter of a century (1609 — 1636) He played a prominent part 
in the consolidation of the Mughal authoiity in Bengal, and played a 
no less conspicuous part m the Mughal conquest of Kamrup and in 
the administration of the conquered territory He also participated 
in the Mughal expedition against Assam 

Closely associated with Satiajit m his services to the Mughals 
was Raja Raghunath, zamindar of Shushang, whose territories 
covered the north-eastern bolder of the Mymensingh District. He 
readily submitted to the Mughals, obviously to seek their help in 
recovering his family who had been kept in confinement by the 
Kamrup king Parikshit Narayan, and when this was accomphshed, 
he rendered long and devoted service to the Mughal cause in Bengal 
and Kamrup, participating, particulaily, in the campaigns against 
Mfisa Khan, BayizTd Karrani of Sylhet and Parikshit Narayan of 
Kamrup, and also m the administration of Kamrup after its 
annexation 

Rata Pratapaditya of Jessore was known to all as one of 
the most powerful zamindars of Bengal of this age The Bahanstan 
and the travel-diary of Abdul Latif and the contemporary European 
writers, particularly, the Jesuits, all testify to his personal ability, 
poilitical preeminence, material resources, and martial strength, 
particularly, in war-boats His teiTitoiies covered the greater part 
of what IS now included in the Jessore Khulna and Backerganj 
Districts, while his capital occupied a strategic position at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Tchhamati rivers and was popularly 
known as ‘ Dhumghat’, a strongly fortified post A careful study of 
the old sources in the light of the Bahanstan enables the modem 
historian to clear much of the legend, obscurity, and confusion that 
has gathered round Pratapaditya’s life and caieer 

Adjacent to Pi atapaditya’s kingdom on the east lay the domain 
of a second powerful Hindu zamindar. Raja Ramchandra of BrSkla, 
which now forms part of the Backerganj District He was the 
son of Raja Kandarpa Narayan and son-in-law of Raja Pratapaditya 
Though a minor, his ability, intelligence and political power was 
great, and the Jesuit missionaries who visited his court and kingdom 
all speak of him- in high terms He is reputed to have defeated and 
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captuied Lakshman. JN'lanikj'a, the most famous of the Rajas of 
Bhulua 

Though the eairly histoiy of the chiefs of Bhulua is obscure, 
it seems faiily cleai that the foitunes of the House of Bhulua, at least 
in the 16th century, were linked mostly with those of Tipper, a on 
the north-east, and some times with Arakan on the south-east and 
Bakla on the south-west Lakshman Manikya’s son, Ananta 
Manikya, was the ruler of Bhulua. at the beginning of Jtihangit’s 
reign He ruled over a large teiiitory now fonning the Noakhali 
Distnct, which v^as of gieat strategical importance as commanding 
the route to and from Arakan, particulaily, Chittagong, the realm of 
the powerful Arakan (Magh) king, who, along with his subjects, the 
Maghs, and his pioteges, the Feringi pirates, proved such a serious 
enemy of Mughal peace in Bengal Consequently Bhulua was one 
of the earliest tracts to feel the weight of the Mughal arms and to 
be, annexed to the Bengal subah Two fortified posts in the 
conquered tract, one at Bhulua, the capital, the other at Jogdia, on 
the eastern frontier, supplied the Mughals with convenient bases 
of operation against the Arakan king and the Magh and Fenngi 
pirates who so fieqiiently i aided Bengal Musa Khan 
Masnad-i-‘Ala was undoubtedly the most powerful and formid- 
able of the zammdais of Bengal at the beginning of Jahangir’s 
reign He had succeeded* his father, Tsa Khan, in September, 1599, 
pud he continued his father’s policy of unrelenting hostility to the 
Mughals, only with this difference that while Tsa Khan professed 
lip-deep obedience to the Mughal Emperor, Mfisa Khan cast off 
such outward professions of loyalty, and openly fought for hi.s 
independence as long as he could 

Musa Khan iriheiited fiom his father a vast territory comprising 
about a half of the present Dacca District, half of modem Tippera, 
almost the whole of Mymensingh, except Sushanp, (the domain of 
Raja Raghunath) and a portion ceded to Khwaja ‘Us|fhan, and 
perhaps some portions of the present Districts of Rangpur, Bogra, 
and Pabna The centre of Mus.l Khan’s political authority was, 
however, the strategic icgion south-east of modem Dacca, where 
the Ganges (Padma) . the Lakhiya, and the Brahmaputra (Megna) 
fomicrly met According to the Bahdristdn, Musa Khan’s foit of 
Khizrpur stood near the confluence of the nvei Dulai and the 
Lakhiya, commanding the only water route to Dacca fiom this side 
Opposite Kliizrpiu on the river Lakhiya, stood Katrabhu, the family 
residence of Musa Khan, and opposite modern Narayanganj' stood 
Qadam Rasul, another fortified post of Musa Khan About three 
miles east of Khizrpur and nine miles south-east of Dacca stood 
Sonargaon, the capital It was also strongly fortified, and seived as 
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an important port Another important post of Muaa. Khan was 
Jatrapur, which at that time stood at the confluence of the channel 
where the Ganges, the Dhaleswan and the Ichhamati met It 
commanded a strategic position of great importance, the Jati-apur 
route along the Ichhamati being the usual water loute from Dacca 
to Rajmahal, the capital of the Bengal subah After the death 
of Kedai Ray in 1603> Musa. Kliiin seems to have acquiied control 
over the tenitorics of that Hindu Raja, paiticulaily, over the two 
fortified posts of Siipui and Vikrampur, which we find him defending 
against the impeiial forces m his last campaign Musa Khan was 
ably supported in his stubborn struggle foi independence by his 
cousin ‘AIuul Khan, and his younger bifetheis Daud Khan, 
Abdullah Khan, and Mahmud Khan (another biother, Ilyas Khiin, 
having submitted to the Mughals after the fiist defeat of Musil 
Khiin). Of his officeis, tliiee were noted one Khwaja Chand, the 
minister, the second IlajT Shamsud-din Baghdadi, his chief officer, 
who held charge of his capital, and the third ‘Add Khan, the admiral 
of his powerful fleet 

The greatest strength of Musa Khan lay in the ‘ Twelve 
Bhuiyas’, who were his close associates ni his struggle against the 
Mughals Though the Bahanstan lepeatedly mentions Musa Khan 
and the Twelve Bhuiyas, it does not definitely tell us who the Twelve 
Bhuiyas were In only one passage it supplies a string of names 
(Ms 19 b) In addition to the names of the cousin and younger 
brothers of Musa Khan, we find the following names — Bahiadirr 
Ghazi, Suna Ghazi, Anwar Ghazi, Shaikh Pir, son of Haji Bhakul, 
Mirza Mumm, Marlhu Ray (zainindar of Khalsi) , Bmod Ray 
(zammdar of Chandpratap) , Pahlwan (zamindai of Matang), and 
Haji Shams-ud-dm Baghdadi 

Bahadur Ghazi undoubtedly belonged to the well-known Ghazi 
family of Bhawal, which had originally settled at Chaura, on tlie 
western bank of the Lakhiya, about a mile north of the present 
Kaliganj The Bahanstan frequenty mentions him as the zammdar 
of Chaura He possessed a large number of war-boats with which 
he took a prominent part in Musa Khan’s fight against the Mughals, 
and he tendered submission to the Emperor only after the final 
defeat of his chief Later on, ho served in the train of the 
imperialists in their campaigns against Jessore and Kamrup Anwar 
Ghazi seems to have belonged to Bahadur Ghazi’s family, and was 
probably the son of his younger brother, Mahtab Ghazi 

Suna Ghazi was the zammdar of SarSiI (a well-known pargana 
on the northern extremity of the Tippera Distiict), and possessed 
a large number of war-boats He does not seem to have taken any 
noteworthy part in Musa Khan’s defensive campaigns, and he 
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probably took the earliest opportunity of tendering submission to 
the Mughals. The Bahanstan depicts him as taking a prominent 
pait in the Mughal campaigns against Khvraja ’Usman, Blaja 
Pratapaditya, and Raja Parikshit Narayan, as also in the numerous 
campaigns against the rebel elements m Kamrup, and the Raja of 
Assam 

Pahlwan of Matang was another powerful ally of Musa Khan, 
luling a territory named Matang, noith of Sara.il and south of Taraf, 
probably on the border between the present Districts of Tippera, and 
Sylhet The Bahanstan describes him as the most vahant among 
the zamindars, and he offered a stubborn defence, fighting the 
Mughals till his death in the field of battle 

The whole of modem Sylhet was the stronghold of the Afghans, 
the most important of them being Bayizid Karmni, who (with his 
brother Ya’qub) held sway over the heart of the country Bayizid’s 
strength lay m the large number of smaller Afghan chiefs who followed 
his lead (the ‘ Sarhangs ’ of the Bahanstan ) , and m the numeious 
elephants which were the most convenient instmments of fighting 
m the hilly and forest-clad tracts of Sylhet Bayizid was jin close 
association with Khwaja ‘Usman, and, like him, fought strenuously 
to maintain his mdependence, submitting to the Mughals only after 
’Usman’s fall m battle 

Baniachang, included in the present Habiganj subdivision 
occupying the south-western poition of the Sylhet District, was 
in the possession of Anwar Khan, whom the Baharistan (Ms p. 43) 
describes as the chief of the zamindars, m no way less powerful than 
Musa Khan Masnad-l-‘Ala Anwar Khan and his brother, Husain 
Khan, at first made a show of submission to the Mughals, but soo^n 
escaped from their custody and organised a dangerous conspiracy 
against them m alliance with Musa Khan and Khwaja ’Usman 
When this miscarried, they fought hard but were ultimately com- 
pelled to surrender after the first defeat of ’Usman and his flight 
from Bokamagar To the south-east of Baniachang and north of 
Matang, lay the hilly tract of Taraf, which was m the hands of 
Mumnz, son of ’Usman, and Malhi, the younger brother of ’Usman. 
The capital, Taraf, was a fortified place, and it enabled the Afghans 
to offer a stubborn opposition to the Mughals 

Khwaja ’Usman, — son of Isa Khan Lohani Miian Khel, was 
probably the most romantic figure in the history of mediaeval 
Bengal He proved to be the most vahant and redoubtable champion 
of Afghan independence, and, as such the most formidable enemy 
of the Mughal peace in Bengal Though he did not possess the 
political authority, territorial strength, and military resources of 
Musa Khan, ’Usman seems to have excelled him in personal valour, 
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dash and vigour, and tenacity of purpose, and, above all, in the love 
of freedom, all of which combined to inspire and sustain him m his 
defensive warfare against the expanding Mughal pow'er till his death 
in the field of battle Driven out from Orissa, ’Usman had established 
himself ill the region east of the Brahmaputra m the Mymensingh 
Distiict, with the city of Bokamagar as his stronghold , in alliance 
with ‘Isa Khan Masnad-i-‘Ala, he had fought more than once with 
Raja Mansingh, and eluded Mughal subjection. He continued his 
political alliance with ‘Isa Khan’s son Musa Khan, and pioved 
always eager to attack the Mughals in the course of their campaign 
against Musa Khan Usman maintained friendly iclations also with 
the Afghan chiefs of SyUiet, such as Bayizid Kariiani, and Anwjar 
Khan of Bamachang, and this enabled him to seek shelter m Sylhet 
after the fall of Bokainagar, and to create m the hilly tract in the 
southern part of that district a new centie of authority, with Uhar 
as the fortified capital, and also to establish his son and brother in 
the neigh homing tract of Taraf. 

The strength of ’Usman lay in the ungrudging support of his 
younger brothers. Wall, Malhi, and Ibiahim, and his two sons, 
Mumriz and Ya’qub, and in his citadel of Bokainagar, and two other 
fortified posts, one at Hasanpur, the other at Egarasmdur, both on 
the eastern bank of the Brahmaputra, which was the dividing hne 
between the territories of ’Usman and the Mughals, and in his large 
number of war elephants, which enabled him to reduce the Mughal 
army great straits in the final battle at Daulambapui. 


Ill Independent Rajas beyond the frontier. 

Of the kings ruling over the frontier tracts of Mughal Bengal 
at this time, the first to be mentioned is Liikshmi Naiiayan,, Raja 
of Kamta or Kuch Bihar, which comprised the territory bounded by 
the Karatoya on the west and the Sanko.sh on the east A long - 
standing family feud with the neighbouring king of Kfimnip Iwid 
already led him to seek the help of the Mughal viceroy, Raja Mifni 
Singh in 1590, and the same trouble made him finally acknowledge 
the Mughal suzerainty in 1609. From this time till his death he 
served the Mughals as a faithful vassal. 

The next important ruler was Raja Parikshit Naiflyan of 
Kamrup, a new State which had been carved out of the Kuch Bdinr 
kingdom by his father Ragbu Dev. during the rcigu of the Kuch 
King Kara Narayan, the father of Lakshmi Nilraynu. Jlu was Iho 
ruler of a large tract of country bounded by the river Sankohh on 
the west and the Bar Nadi on the east, with Gilab, on the Gadadluir 
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river, as the favourite royal residence, Baranagar, on the Manas, as 
the official capital, and Dhubri, on the Brahmaputra, as the main 
stronghold He possessed a strong aimy, a large number of 
elephants, and a large fleet, with which he fought hard to preserve 
his independence against the Mughals He was ultimately defeated 
and his kingdom annexed to the Mughal Empu-e 

The Raja of Assam The conquest of Kamrup, followed by 
its ineoipoiation into the Bengal subah, brought the Mughals, for 
the first time, into direct and immediate contact with the Ahoms in 
Assam, thus opening a new and eventful phase in the history of 
Bengal in relation to the north-eastern frontier, lasting for about 
three quarters of a century (1612-1682) The reigmng Ahom ruler 
Susengpha (better known as Pratap Singh, 1603-1641) was strong 
and capable, and he naturally grew alarmed at the rapid expansion 
of Mughal sway towards Assam, and gave ungrudging and ample 
help to all the rebellious elements in Kamrup, and, particularly, to 
Bah Naijajyan, brother of king Pankshit Narayan of Kamrup, whom 
he installed as a vassal luler m Darrang The result was that 
hostilities, often open and undisguised, but mostly secret and indirect, 
continued between the Mughal Emperor and the Ahom ruler 
throughout the greater part of the seventeenth centuiy 

The most noted ruler on the north-eastern frontier, bordering 
on Sylhet, was Ra]a Shatrudaman of Kachar He was a very 
ambitious and powerful kmg. who had successfully invaded Jamtia, 
and, later on, defeated the Ahom king, celebiating his success by 
assuming the title of Pratap Narayan and changing the name of his 
capital from Maibung to Kirtipur He was naturally alarmed at 
the Mughal invasion of Sylhet, and sent help to Bayizid Karrani 
fVhen his turn came, he offered strong resistance from his two 
strongholds — the hill-fort of ‘ Asuratekar ’ and the fort of‘ Pratapgarh ’, 
and though compelled to submit for a time, he ultimately freed 
himself from the Mughal yoke 

The greatest of the border kings was undoubtedly the Raja of 
Tippera, who ruled over an extensive territory, hilly and forest-clad, 
on the south-eastern frontier of the Bengal province Both the 
Akbarmamah and the Baharistan testify to the large dominion and 
abundant resources in men and war equipments, particularly 
elephants, of the ruler of Tippera 

The Tippera kings had played a prominent part m the histoiy 
of Bengal in the sixteenth century Bijaya Manikya (c 1540-71 
A. D ) mentioned in the Am, was a piowerful ruler who recovered 
Chittagong from the Muslims, and led a daring raid into Eastern 
Bengal The name of the capital was changed from Rangamati to 
' Tldajrpur ’ during the reign of the next ruler, Uday Manikya 
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(c 1572-76) Perhaps the greatest and most famous ruler was 
Amar Manikya (1577-86) , who succeeded in estabhshing his 
hegemony over a good portion of south-eastern Bengal by successfully 
invading Bhulua, Bakla, Sarail, Sylhet (Taraf) etc , and offering 
asylum to ‘Isa Khan, the zamindar of Sarail. Amar Mianlkya, 
however, suffered a severe defeat at the hands of the kmg of Arakan, 
(Sikandar Shah) , who overran Tippera and even plundered his 
capital The downward stage in Tippera history began from the 
reign of Rajadhar (1586-1600), and reached its nadir in the reign 
of Yasodhar or Yaso Manikya, son of Rajadhar, (c 1600-1618), who 
fell a victim to Mughal aggression, during the viceroj'alty of Ibrahim 
Khan Fath-jang, when his fortified capital Udaypur (about 19 miles 
due east of Comilla town) , was taken and made the seat of a 
Mughal ihdnah 

South of Tippera lay the teiritory of the Raja of Aiakan 
(invariably termed ‘ Rakhang’ in the Baharistan and the Fathiyya) 
Its rulers took advantage of the internal troubles and pohtical 
complications following Akbar’s nominal conquest of Bengal to 
extend their authoiity over a large portion of south-eastern Bengal 
The Arakan kmg Mcng Phalaung (Sikandar Shah, 1571-159S) 
brought the whole of Chittagong under his sway, and also occupied 
a large portion of Noakhali and Tippera His son, Meng Radzagui 
(Sahm Shah, 1593-1612), was equally capable and ambitious, but 
Meng Radzagui’s son, Meng Khamaung (Husain Shah, 1612-1622), 
proved to be the greatest and most successful conqiieior, and the 
father and the son, between them led a number of campaigns against 
Bengal, and, by their policy of open war and seciet help to the lebel 
elements, proved to be a serious menace to the Mughal peace m the 
country 

Another, and a far more troublesome element, had already 
appeared m Bengal It was the Portuguese sea-rovers, a race of very 
competent seamen, commonly known as the Fermgi pirates They were 
not lawful subjects of the kmg of Portugal and owed no allegiance to 
the Portuguese viceroy at Goa Nor did they fully submit them- 
selves to the authority of the Arakan kmg, though they had two 
strong settlements m his domain, one at Dianga, 20 miles south of 
Chittagong town, south of the mouth of the Kamafuli river, and the 
other further south, on the Arakan coast, at Syriam, now a noted 

1 The Baharistan, the Fathiya Continuation, and Bernier’s Travels all testify 
to the spacious country iwlitical pre-eminence, ^eat splendour and lalrge forces of 
the Arakan kings (termed as the Magh Raja) Accordmg to the Bahanstan, 
the Arakan king possessed one million! infantry, fifteen hundred elephants and ten 
thousand war-boats, while the Fathvya says — ^ their camion are beyond numbering, 
theiT flotilla exceeds the waves of the sea (m number) ’ 
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port in Burma. They often fought under the banner of the Magh 
Raja, principally against the Miighals in Bengal A few Portuguese 
adventurers also entered the services of some of the Bengal zamindars 
like Chand Ray and Kcdar Ray of Snpui and Vikrampur and 
Pratapaditya of Jessoie, and figured prominently in their warfare 

Chittagong, the hilly tract lying midway between Bengal on 
the northwest and Arakan on the south, was the greatest stronghold 
of these Fenngi pirates, and, fiom Chittagong, they constantly led 
plundering raids into the coastal territories of southern and eastern 
Bengal, ranging from Hughly, Jessore, Bhushna, and Bakla, to 
Vikrampur, Sonargaon, and even Dacca, passing first by the island 
of Sondip on the left and Bhiilua on the right , their earliest raid in 
Akbar’s reign occurred in the spring of the year 1603 (Akbamamah, 
in, 1231-32) 

The Feringi pirates of Dianga and Syiiam were often involved 
m quarrels with their political overloid, the king of Aiakan, and one 
such quarrel culminated m a general massacre of the colonists at 
Dianga in 1607 A D Sebastian Gonzales, one of the few Portuguese 
who escaped from that massacie, captured the island of Sondip in 
1609, and setting himself up as an independent ruler, earned on 
plundermg raids mto the coast tracts of Backerganj About 1611, 
he treacherously murdered the younger brother of the Arakan king 
who had sought shelter with him, and seized his family and treasures 
Later on, he sent his brother, Antonio Caiwalho, to join the Arakan 
king in a raid into Bengal in the year 1614 In short, Gonzales played 
a prominent part in the history of Bengal for moie than a decade 
in Jahangir’s reign (1607-17) . 

The Portuguese freebooters carried on their depredations into 
Bengal in close alliance ivith the local people of Chittagong, commonly 
known as the Maghs, who were a race of equally competent seamen, 
equally cruel and adventurous, and living a similar piratical life The 
quaint features, manners, and customs of these half civilised 
Mongoloid hordes, the frequency, severity, and ruthlessness of their 
raids, the serious damage and desolation caused by them, and their 
harsh and brutal treatment of their captives, all combmed to make 
the Maghs an object of great hatred and terror to the imperial 
officers and people of Bengal, as is testified to by the author of the 
Fathi.ya (Continuation) and^ the European traveller Bernier The 
desolation caused by the Maghs is especially emphasised in the 
Fathiya ~ 

“ The Maghs did not leave a bird in the an- or a beast on the 
land (from Chatgaon) to Jogdia, the frontier of Bengal 
. . Not a householder was left on both the sides of the 
rivers on their track from Dacca to Chatgaon ”, 
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VI Difficulties of the Mcghaij posinorf 

Prom the above review of the political condition of Bengal, it 
would appear that the situation had by no means improved since the 
death of Akbai Ma'suin Xhan Eabuli (died in Slay, 1599) , ’Isa, 
Khan Masnad-i-’AIa (died m Sept, 1599), and Kedar Bay of Snpur 
and Vikxampui (died in March, IGOSl , the three redoubtable enemies 
of the Mughal peace had no doubt disappeared from the political 
arena, but other persons were not wanting to step into their places. 
The mantle of Tsa Khan had fallen on his son Musa iKhan, who 
inherited his father’s ability, ambition, and military talents, though 
not his ripe ’udgement, cautiousness, prudence, and foresight-' 
(qualities applauded even by Abul Pazl ) He and his Twelve^ 
Bhuiyias proved to be a greater source of trouble to the Mughal, 
government than ’Isa Khan This explains why Musa Khan stood 
foremost in the Mughal imperialist programme and why he was the 
firsr to be subdued and disarmed The inroads of, the Arakan king 
and, particularly those of his proteges, the Feringi and Magh pirates,- 
had only begun in the reign of Akbar, and they giew more senous, more 
frequent, and more penetrating dumg the reign of Jahangir, mainly 
because of the fact that the territories of Jessore, Bakla, BhuluS., 
Snpur, and Vikrampur, which had served so long as buffer States, 
were gradually merged m the Bengal subah, and the two parties 
came into more direct relations than before 

The task of conquest and consolidation Avas rendered more 
complicated owing to insuperable difficulties arising out of the nature 
of the country and its pecuhai geography The peculiar physical 
conligui ation of East Bengal, its numerous rn^ers, streams, ndldhs, 
creeks, and swamps, its damp and moist air, and its prolonged rams 
for at least half the year, its peculiar vegetation — absence of barley 
and wheat, its no less peculiar language, foreign to Urdu and Hindi 
alike, — all these made the Mughal grandees intensely dislike service 
in Benagal 

The adverse influence of physical features was more directly 
felt in the conducting of military operations The cavalry, hitherto 
the mainstay of the Mughal army, proved practically useless in 
traversing the numerous rivers and streams, of south-eastern Bengal, 
and foot soldiers (parks as they were popularly termed) so useful for 
the riparian tracts, were difficult to recruit by the alien conquerors 
Reinforcements from the Central government also were no less 
difficult to obtain in the distant eastern province, and the Mughal 
commanders had to rely mainly on the local levies with a natural 
leaning towards the old zamindars Above all, the Mughals were 
weak m war-boats, the only effective instrument of war in Bengal — 
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and weaker still m trained sailors, and they had to depend on the 
war-boats of then allies and vassal zamindars, who did not pi-ove too 
loyal The time foi campaigning also was strictly limited to the 
winter and spring months — ^roughly November to April — ^no warfare 
being possible during the prolonged rains, lasting practically from 
May to October, when the livers were in flood and turned the whole 
country mto a vast sheet of water 

These difiiculties mainly explain the slow progress of the Mughal 
aims in Bengal, m sharp contrast with the rapid successes achieved 
by them in other parts of India. The Bengal zamindars also delayed 
the work of conquest by avoiding open and decisive engagements as 
far as possible, and taking to guerilla warfare or making frequent 
surprise attacks with their war-boats at night But, happily for 
the Emperor the Bengal chiefs failed to offer a united and organised 
opposition (the case of Musa Khan and his associates being the only 
exception) to the Mughals and so they went down singly and sepa- 
rately The absence of the spmt of nationality, the bitter feeling of 
rivalry, jealousy, and hostility amongst the zammdais on the one side, 
and the skilful separatist or ‘ divide and rule ’ policy initiated by the 
Mughal viceroys on the other side, account for this political tragedy 

Vn Three short uneventful vicerotalties, 160,5-1608 

The Mughal Emperor Jahangir ascended the throne on October, 
24, 1605 The history of Bengal under the first three viceroys ojf 
Jahangir, covenng roughly a period of about two years and a half, 
was unei^entful 

Raja Man Singh (1605-1606) — who had rendered such distin- 
guished services to Bengal during the rule of Akbar, was reappointed 
governor of Bengal by Jahangir immediately after his accession 
But the Emperor took the earliest oppoitumty of removing him and 
sending out to Bengal an officer of his own choice (c Sept, 1606) 

QuTB-un-DiN Khan Kokah (1606-07) — The next governor of 
Bengal who had an equally brief rule (c Sept, 1606 — ^May, 1607) 
was Qutb-ud-din Khan Kokah, the foster-brother of Jahangir But 
he was soon killed in the course of a conflict with Sher-afifcan, the 
rebellious Turki faujdar of Burdwan (30th May, 1607) 

Jahangir Quli Khan (1607-08) — On the death of Qutb-ud-din 
Khan Kokah, Jahangir Quli Khan governor of Bihar, was appointed 
governor of Bengal He was originally a slave, but he steadily rose 
to high office owing to his natural abihty He was fairly old and 
could not stand the climate of the province, but died within a year 
of his assumption of office The news of his death reached the 
Emperor on 6th May, 1608. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CONQUESTS OF ISLAM KHAN, 1608-1613. 

I. IsiAm Kh.4.n’s preparations and plans 

Shaikh ’Ala-ud-din, entitled Islam Khan, the grandson of the 
famous saint Shaikh Salim Chishti, was appointed governor of Bengal 
as soon as the report of the death of Jahangir Quli Khan reached 
Jahangir He had grown up with the Emperor since his childhood, was 
about the same age, and was especially honoured with the title of son. 

Though young and without much expeiience, the new governor 
possessed certain tiaits of character wich fitted him pre-emmently 
for his office He was peisonally brave and temperate m his habits, 
and showed great vigour, resoluteness, and siuceic u'evotion to duty. 
His tenacity of pui"pose, coolness of judgement, .ind resourcefulness 
in moments of crisis, were particularly laudable What characterised 
Islam Khan most was his impel loiis manners, autocratic bearmg, 
and overpowering ambition He made a firm resolve to put down 
the Bengal zamindars and impose Mughal authority over the whole 
province , and, during his five yeais’ rule, succeeded m realising this 
aim in a remarkable degree Uninterrupted success only added to 
his natural insolence and haughtiness, and he gave himself royal 
airs and often defied even the oiders of the Emperor^ 

1 Tuzuk It & B I 82-83, 142, 208), Iqbalnamah, 24, Hi'itory Jahar.^r, 105 
106, 152, 201, 207 

The detaila of the Mughal campaigns in Bengal are available m the contem- 
porary narrative of Mirza Nathan, named the Bahansfdn-i-Ghathi, which deals 
exclusively with the history of Bengal It greatly supplements the meagre account 
of the activities of Islam Khan and of his successors previously available m the 
official chron.cles of Jahangir’s reign, pairticulairly, the Tuzuk and the Iqbahuimah, 
and throws much light on the admmistration, court life, and the social and economic 
conditioh of Mughal Bengal It is mainly because of the abundance of material 
and minute details available in the Bahanstan, that the history of Bengal during 
the age of Jahangir attains a fullness, unity, contmliity, and interest, unknown 
before 

The Bahanstan is divided into four daftars or books, the &st of which deals 
with the events of Islam Khan’s viceroyalty, and has been named, after the 
govemlor, the IstamTiamah^ the second treats of the viceroyalty of Qasim Khan, 
the third that of Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang (titled IbrahimnSmah ) , whde the fourth 
treats of the usurpation of the Bengal government by the rebel prmce Shah Jahan 
(named Wdquit-t- Jahan Shah or the Chronkiles of Shah Jahanj) 
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From Bihar, the new governor proceeded to Rajmaha], and 
assumed charge of his ofEce early in June, 1608 All the incompetent 
and dishonest officers were sent away, and the Afghan chiefs of 
doubtful loyalty, such as, the sons of Ma‘sum Khan Kabuli, and 
Lachin Khan Qaqshal (the Qaqshals of Ghoraghat being noted for 
their disaffection and disloyalty since the time of Akbar) were sent 
away to court Attempts were also made to recover the forces and 
war-equipments, particularly, the guns, heavy artillery, and war- 
boats, that had been removed from the province by the previous 
viceroys 

At Kajmahal, Islam Khan awaited the arrival of the new 
dlwan, and particularly, of the new admiral (jmrhahn ) . Ihtimam 
Khan, who proceeded slowly down the Ganges and joined Islam 
Khan only at the end of the rams During the stay of Islam Khan 
at Rajmahal, two important events occurred The first was a surprise 
attack on the imperial thanah of Alapsingh (the seat of a big 
pargana along the right bank of the Brahmaputra in Mymensingh, 
in Rennell’s Bengal Atlas, No VI) by Kwaja ’Usman of Bokainagar 
who, captured it and killed the unsuspecting thanahdar Sazawal Khan 
Niyazi, and occupied the entwe region Islam Klian took prompt 
action. He sent a strong force under the command of his brother 
Shaikh Ghiyasuddm, (later created ’Inayet Khan), and recovered 
the thanah 

The other event was the submission of Raja Pratapaditya of 
Jessore, who sent his envoy Shaikh Badi and his youngest son 
Sangramaditya with suitable gifts to the governor The pnnee was 
left behind as a hostage on the agieoment that Pratapaditya would 
personally attend on the Bengal governor at Alaipur with sufficient 
war equipments and aid him in his war with Musa Khan^ 
At Rajmahal Islam Khan settled his political piogramme as well as 
his plan of militaiy operations He realised that his foremost enemy 
was Musa Khan, the acknowledged leader of the Twelve Bhuiyas 
and that these lesser chiefs would never submit so long as their 
leader was not finally disarmed From Rajmahal to Sonargaon, the 

^ This IS the earliest mention of Pratapaditya in Mughal history — the 
Akbamanuik, the Ain-i-Akharif the Tuzuh, all maintaining complete siJeiice about 
him The fanciful achievements of Pratapaditya, and the halo of romance, valour, 
and gl6ry that gathered round him as a great national hero, and the confusioni 
regarding his career, particularly, hts fall from power, ha\'e been fairly cleared by 
Sit Jadunath Sarkair (articles m Bei^goli m Prahast 1326, 1327, 1328) and Dr N K 
Bhattashali {Bengal Chiefs* Struggle, in Bengal^ Past & Present, 1928), and need 
not be repeated here It may noted in passing that Professor Satish Chandra 
Mitra’s treatment of Pratapaditya {History of Jessore and- Khulna, B S 1328) 
has been too sympathetic and biassed. 
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capital of Musa Khan, was a far cry, and the way lay through the 
territories of hostile zamindars, who must either be subdued by force 
or cajoled into submission The necessity of maintaining communi- 
cation with the headquaiters, protection of the rear and flank against 
surprise attack, and of the establishment of safe and convenient 
bases for encampment, particularly, in the rams, during the long and 
tedious journey through the heart of Bengal, made almost continuous 
campaigning inevitable Judged from this standpoint, the numerous 
expeditions sent out by Islam Khan in the course of his advance 
from Rajmahal towards Dacca seem to be not haphazard raids, but 
regular and systematic campaigns, well planned and well-executed, 
with due regard to time, place and circumstances 

When the rams ended, Islam Khan started for the Bhati region, 
with a large army and an adequate fleet which numbered 295, 
including 70 transport boats at Rajmahal, and then marched 

cautiously on land closely 'followed by the artillery and war-boats 
m charge of the admiral Ihtimam Khan At Titulia, in the Maldah 
District Ihtimam Khan got disquieting news from the revenue- 
collectoi of the pargana of Chila Juwar (forming part of the pargana 
of Bhatunabazu, stretching over the Pabna and Rajshahi Districts) 
that the neighbouring pargana of Sonabazu, (both the parganas 

being, among others, granted to Ihtimam Khan as jagir,) had been 
seized, the local agents killed, and Chatmahar (19 miles north of 
Pabna town), the seat of the agents captured by three zamindars 
who had so long been holding sway over that pargana — Mirza 
Mumin, Danya Khan, and Madhu Ray Ihtimam Khan at first 
sent a small force of his own against the rebels, but when this proved 
ineffective, he appealed for help to Islam Khan 

As soon as Ihtimam Khan joined Islam Khan at Tipura, the 
latter marched forward and encamped at a place m the pargana of 
Gaur (Maldah), whence he sent a force of 2000 cavalry and 4000 
musketeers, undei the command of Shaikh Kamal, to subdue Bir 
Hamir, Shams Khan, and Sahm Khan, the zamindars of Bnbhum, 
Pachet, and Hijli respectively Bir Hamir not only submitted 
without resistance but led the Mughal commandei into the territory 
of his neighbour. Shams Khan of Pachet, and tried to persuade him 
to follow suit Shams Khan, however, fought hard for a fortnight, 
but was at last forced to submit when the Mughals occupied the 
skirts of the Darni hill and threatened to storm his fortified post on 
its top Next came the turn of Salim Khan, who accepted the 
imperial vassalage without fighting 

Islam Khan continued his march till he reached the pargana of 
Goash in Naurangabad (Goas in Rennell’s Bengal Atlas, VI, stands 
south of the Ganges, mdway between the towns of Murshidabad 

32 
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and Jellmghy m the Murshidabad District), on the bank of the 
Ganges, early in January, 1609 Marching by way of Goash, Islam 
Khan crossed the Ganges (Padmii) and reached Alaipur (on the 
Ganges, 12 miles south-east of Putia in Rajshahi), Ihtimam Khan, 
with the fleet, joining him afterwards The Bengal governor 
encamped at Alaipur and halted there for about two months 

During this long stay a strong force was despatched under the 
command of Iftikhar Khan against Raja Satrajit, zamindar of 
Bhushna His father Mukunda had treacherously muidered the 
sons of Murad Khan {Akbaimmah, III, 469), and had, for a time, 
extended his sway over Fathabad Mukunda appears to have 
tendered a nominal submission when Raja Man Singh sent a force 
against him under his son Himmat Singh {Akbainamah, III, 1023), 
and continued to exeicise independent power, with Bhushna for his 
capital, which was strongly fortified Satrajit apparently had to 
give up his hold on Fathabad, but he Tcept his authoiity intact over 
Bhushna, and determined to offer a tough resistance At the 
approach of the invading army, he gathered a stiong force, proceeded 
to the bank of the Ata Khal (at present known as Maluar Khal, 
branching off from the Chitra river and falling into the Bhairab, 
about a mile east of the subdivisional town of Narail, in District 
Jessore), and built a strong fort thereon, and attempted to prevent 
the crossing of that Khal by the enemy But when the Mughal 
force, with the help of spies, succeeded in crossing the Khal by a 
convenient ford, the Raja submitted to the Mughal commander, 
Iftikhar Khan and was enlisted by Islam Khan m the imperial 
service, with the lestoration of his lands 

At Alaipui the zamindars of Birbhum, Pachet, and Hijli, arrived 
in the company of Shaikh Kamal, and tendered peisonal submission 
to Islam Khan who dealt with them veiy leniently, allowed them 
to hold their own territories as jagirs, and exempted them from 
personal service i 


1 According to Abdul Latif, Piahon, p 553, this event took place not at 
Aldipur but at Rana Tandapur Abdul 1 atif also confuses the names of the zamindars, 
making Indra Narayan zamindar of Pachet, and omitting the name of the zamindar 
of Birbhum altogether Dr Borah {Bahamian, IT, 800-01) quoting approvingly 
Abdul Latif, and, relying on what appears to be a mistaken reference of Mirza 
Nathan, makes Bir Hamir, zamindar of Pachet, and Shams Khan, zamindar of HijIi 
According to local chronicles and traditions, Bir Hamir was a well-known figure 
in Bankura and Vishnupur, and there need not be any doubt or confusion about his 
seat of power Mirza Nathan definitely names the zamindars and their territories in his 
headlines of Dastan four, and though he does not repeat the same in the course of 
his actual narrative of the invasion, his description, particularly, regarding the order of 
attack, leaves little doubt as to the individual zamindars and their territories,— first the 
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II H^lts at Alaipur and Ghoraghat, first military 

AND DIPLOMA nc MOVES 

From Alaipur, Islam Khan m response to the appeals for help 
from Ihtiniam Khan for recovering the jagir pargana of Sonabazu 
from the hands of the rebel zamindars, sent Mirza Nathan with an 
adequate force to deal with the situation The latter first marched 
to Chila and then proceeded towards Chatmahai, which he recovered 
without any figtmg, the enemy having alieady vacated it for a more 
convenient base near the confluence of the river Atiai and the 
Karatoya Thinking it unsafe to stay at Chatmahar, Mirza Nathan 
proceeded towards the southwest and encamped at Shahpur (Rennell’s 
Bengal Atlas, VI, shows Shawpur, about 10 miles south-west of 
Pabna town), on the bank of the Atrai, made three foits, and waited 
for further lemforcements from Islam Khan The latter sent 
Iftikhar Khan and Raja Satiajit with a second foice to make a 
joint effort to dislodge the enemy from the new stionghold near 
Ekdanta Con the bank of the Ichhamati, 7 miles noith-cast of Pabna 
town) The leinforcing trooops first mpehed from Alaipur to 

Nazirput (a pargana in the Faridpur thanah of the Pabna 

District)! and thence proceeded to Ekdanta where Mirza Nathan 
soon joined them fiom Shahpur The imperialists, however, found 
that the enemy had already given up the new stionghold as well, 

and sought shelter with Musa Khan at Sonargaon 

On the bank of the Atiai, opposite the thanah of Shahpur, Raja 
Piatapaditya came to tender peisonal submission to Islam Khan 
It was arranged that immediately after his return to his kingdom, 
Pratapaditya should send 400 war-boats with his youngest son 
Sangiamaditya to join the impeiial fleet under Ihtimam Khan, and 
that he himself should, at the end of the lains, proceed along the 
river Arialkhan (m Faridpur District), with 20 000 paiks, 1000 

cavalry, and 100 war-boats, to attack Musa Khan’s possessions in 


territory of Bir Hamir was attacked — next that of Shams Khan (Pachet with ils 
hills and hill fort), next that of Salim Khan It is easy to note that geographically, 
Birbhum comes fiist, then the hilly tract of Pachet to its southwest, and lastly 
Hijli, to the south-east of Pachet 

1 Some confusion based obviously on Abdul Latif’s casual remarks, gathered 
regarding the location of this place (see Praban, Bhadra, 132^1, p 639 foot note 
Dr Borah, II, 803) The text of the Bahamtan shows that Nazirpur was situated 
m a central position, very close to Alaipur on the one side, and Chila, Chatmathar, 
Ekdanta, and Shahpur on the othei side, and this can only be some place in the 
Nazirpur pargana of the Pabna Dtstiict According to the Akbarnatnah IT, 1240, 
Raja Man Singh m May 1604, spent the rams at Nazipur, ‘which was a choice 
spot, and centrally situated m Bengal ’ 
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Snpur and Vikrampur (on the east), at the same time that Islam 
Khan would march (from the west) towards the Bhati region from 
Ghoraghat 

At the approach of the rams, Islam Khan had to make necessary 
arrangements for holding the teiritories already subjugated and for 
maintaining his aimy and the fleet He himself, with the land 
forces, proceeded to Ghoiaghat, which was reached on the 2nd June, 
1609 A large number of thatched huts were constructed in which 
the governor with his forces lived during the rains 

In spite of all precautions, some of the Mughal officers were 
reduced to great straits in their jagirs by the local zammdars 
Tuqmaq Khan, who had withdiawn from the thanah of Alapsingh to 
his jagir in Shahzadpur on the bank of the Karatoya, about 20 miles 
east of Chatmahar and about 26 miles north-east of Pabna town) was 
suddenly attacked by the local zamindar Raja Ray with a large 
number of war-boats and closely besieged in the fort of Shahzadpur 
for three days, but he drove away the enemy Another officer, 
Mirak Bahadur Jala'ir, had to face a more severe and organized 
attack on his jagir of Chandpratap (a big pargana stretching over 
both banks of the Dhaleswari m the northern part of the Manikganj 
sub-division of the Dacca District) made by the local zamindar, 
Binod Ray, a close follower of Musa Khan, aided by three other 
petty chiefs Mirza Mumin, Danya Khan, and Madhu Ray (all of 
whom, on bemg dislodged from the ‘pargana of Sonabazu, had taken 
shelter with their leader at Sonargaon) The rebel zammdars, with 
a large force of cavalry, infantry, and a large number of war-boats, 
fell upon the fort of Chandpratap Reinforcements coming from 
Shahzadpur, forced the zammdars to hastily withdraw {Bahai istan, 
lOb-lla) 

There was a long-standing hostility between the two branches of 
the Kuch royal house, Lakshmi Narayan the Raja of Kuch Bihar 
and his nephew Parikshit Narayan the Raja of Kamrup (called by 
the Mughals Kuch Hajo) The former now sent as his envoy to 
Islam Khan, Raja Raghunath of Shushang (who had already 
accepted vassalage,) and stated that he would gladly help m the 
Mughal conquest of Kamrup by attacking it fiom his side Islam 
Khan at once despatched a large force under the command of 
’Abdu-l-Wahid against Kamrup, but that worthless general was 
easily defeated by Parikshit Narayan From Ghoraghat Islam 
Khan sent a force undei his brother. Shaikh Habibullah, against 
Majlis Qutb, zamindar of Fathabad (Faridpur), who was a powerful 
ally of Musa Khan He directed Raja Satrajit to aid the imperial 

army by making a simultaneous attack on Fathabad from the side 
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of Bhushna. The imperial force, proceeding southwards along the 
Karatoya laid siege to the fortified capital city of Fathabad. In 
great distress, Majhs Qutb appealed for help to Musa Khan, who 
readily responded, and sent Mirza Mumin, with a large force and 
200 war-boats, to his relief A tough fight followed. Mirza Mumm 
made three daring attempts to capture the fortified post of 
Habibullah, and, particularly, that of Raja Satrajit (across the river 
Mathabhanga, near its confluence with the Anal Khan), but was 
finally repulsed and compelled to flee accross the Ganges (Padma) 
to Musa Khan 


III. Campaigns against Musa BChan and the Raja of BhuluA. 

About the end of October, 1609, Islam Khan struck his camp at 
Ghoraghat and marched southwards along the Karatoya to 
Shahzadpur, whence he proceeded to Balia. i Here he settled the 
details of his campaign against Musa Khan He himself, with the 
mam army and the fleet, would attack Musa Khan, moving by the 
Jatrapur route from the west, while an advance foice was to be sent 
straight towards the imperial thanah of Dacca, situated close to 
Musa Khan's capital and other fortified posts, so as to distract the 
attention of Musa Khan and weaken his defence by compelhng him 
to fight on two fronts at the same time So Shaikh Kamal, Tuqmaq 
Khan, and Mirak Bahadur Jala'ir (the last two possessing intimate 
knowledge of local conditions) were sent to Dacca with 20 war-boats, 
2,000 musketeers, 50 pieces of artillery, 100 maunds of gun powder, 
and 100 maunds of lead etc, with instructions to repair the old 
fortifications and build a new fort, and get ready for war. They 
reached Dacca in six marches and finished their work 

From Baha Islam Khan marched in two stages to a strategic 
point near the confluence of the three rivers, the Ganges (Padma), 
the Ichhamati, and the Dhaleswari, which the Bahai istan calls ‘the 
mouth of Katasgarh’ and which may be roughly identified with the 
great confluence of rivers at Jafarganj. (RennelTs Bengal Atlas XVI), 
and entrenched on the bank of the Padma Ihtimam Khan with 
the fleet and the artillery closely followed him, after making three 
forts at a similar strategic place in the vicmity— ‘Trimohani Khal 


1 This has been identified with Bowleah (Rennell’s Bengal Atlas, VI) six miles 
south-west of Shahzadpur From the context, this identification does not seem to 
be satisfactory (see Borah, II, 811) and jt appears that Boaleea (Survey of India, 
1” — 4 miles Map, sheet No 78 H), about 10 miles south-east of Shahzadpur, is 
probably the place meant. 
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Jogmi’ (probably represented by the confluence neai Smgrasan, 
Rennell’s Bengal Atla^, XVI) 

The immediate objective of the imperialists was the captuie of 
the almost impregnable stronghold of Musa Khan, situated on the 
Ichhamati, ‘upon the entiy of the great channel’ (of the Ganges 
the lehhamati, and the Dhaleswaii) at Jatrapuri (about 25 miles 
west of Dacca), a little down the impeiial entrenehments at 
Katasgarh 

Islam Khan decided to advance with the land army from 
Katasgarh towaids the enemy fort by making block-houses all along 
the route, while the fleet was to move down the Ichhamati under 
cover of these block-houses and the protection of the land army, and 
make a combined assault on Jatrapur 

Musa Khan had sent three of his ablest lieutenants, Mirza 
Mumm, Danya Khan, and Madhu Ray, to defend the fort of 
Jatrapur Mirza Mumm continued to hold it along with Madhu 
Ray Hearing that Danya Khan had been murdered by Mumm, 
Musa Khan, with his faithful vassals,^ 700 war-boats, hastened (along 
the Ichhamati) to meet the enemy, and launched an immediate 
attack on the imperialist entrenchments at Katasgarh 

At the end of a day’s fight, Musa Khan thought it necessary 
to strengthen his position by making a big fort at a strategic point 
on the bank of the Padma, not far from the enemy camp, named 
Dakchara (Dhakjeia, thiee miles northwest of Jatrapur, is probably 
meant) In one night, a high mud fort was raised with a deep moat 
around, and with bamboo spikes fixed into the ground all round the 
moat, from which next morning, Musa Khan resumed his assault on 
the imperialists with renewed vigour In the beginning, Musa 
Khan’s artillery wrought great havoc on the imperialists. Islam 
Khan was then taking his meal, the fiist shot destroyed all the 
utensils and the ciockery, and killed 20 to 30 of his table-boys, while 
the second one struck his standard-bearer The impeiialists soon 
ralhed, and began a vigorous counter-attack, killing among others 

1 Jatrapur in Van den Brouck’s Map, 1660, and in Tavernier’s Travels, is 
located near the confluence of the three great channels, unlike its position pretty 
far to the east in Rennell’s Bengal Atlas, XVJ See N K B in Bengal P & P 
Vol LI Pait 1-54-59 

2 The zammdars named ( Bahat istan-\9h ) are — ‘Alau-l-Khan (cousin of 
Musa Khan), ’Abdullah Khan and Mahmud Khan (younger brothers of Musa 
Khan), Bahadur Ghazi (of Chauru), Suna Ghazi (zammdar of Sarai!), Anwar 
Ghazi (zammdar of Baniachang, Sylhet), Shaikh Pir, son of Haji Bhakul 
(unidentified), Mirza Mumm, Madhu Ray of Khalsi, Bmod Ray of Chandpratap 
Pahlwan, zarmndar of Matang, and Haji Shams-ud-din Baghdadi (chief officer of 
Musa Khan) 
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a son of Madhu Ray and a brother of Binod Ray and wounding a 
good many men on the enemy’s wai-boats, and sinking a few of 
them Next moinmg the fighting was more severe and long- 
continued and pioved more decisive Madhu Ray and Binod Ray 
fought despeiately Repeated attempts were made to break into 
the imperialist entrenchments and a severe hand to hand fight ensued 
At the time of the third assault, the imperialists gained the upper 
hand with the result that a laige number of the enemy were either 
drowned or trampled to death by the wai elephants Musa Khan 
was forced to withdraw to his strongholds of Dakchara and Jatrapur 

Islam Khan’s next move, to take Dakchara by assault, failed, 
and so a naval attack was planned by digging a diied-up canal near 
the imperial entrenchments Musa Khan, at this stage, made 
overtures for peace, obviously for the purpose of gaming time in 
order to make better pieparations for war He visited Islam Khan’s 
camp and earned on negotiations for three days The peace move 
soon broke down as Islam Khan saw through the designs of Musa 
Khan and did not take him seiiously 

Islam Khan now seems to have changed his plan of war and 
made a night attack on Jatiapur while holding Musa Khan in play 
at Dakchara This sudden attack was completely successful In 

obedience to the orders of Islam Khan, Shaikh Kamal remained m 
charge of the fortified thanah of Dacca, and sent Tuqmaq Khan to 

guard the mouth of the Kudaliya ('dentification doubtful Is it 

Kudahya, 2-^ miles S W of Naiayanganj, or Chai Kudahya. on the 
noithern bank of the Dhaleswan, north of Patharghata and south 
of Dacca ‘^) At the same time the commandant at Dacca 
sent Mirak Bahadui v/ith 20 wai boats to the mouth of the 

Kutharuiya, (apparently the confluence of the Kutharuiya, with the 
Ichhamati, Kutharuiya being the old name of the Kirtiniisha, or that 
portion of the Padma which passes thioiith Vikrampur and joins 
the Meghna) Islam Khan reached this last position in the last 
watch of the night from Katasgarh The imperial forces began to 
cross the Ichhamati foithwith When only a small poition of them 
had crossed over, Musa Khan leceived the news and rushed to the 
scene, but only to find that the whole Mughal aimy had safely 
landed and already launched a vigoious assault on the fort of 
Jatrapur Aftei some fighting Musa Khan evacuated the fort, which 
was promptly occupied by the victors, (c early in June, 1610) 

Islam Khan now concentrated all his energies on the capture of 
the fort of Dakchaia Its conquest, howevei, proved to be a very 
formidable task, and the operations dragged on for a considerable 
time, because of the strong natuial defences of the fort and the 
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desperate resistance offered by the enemy Musa Khan first tried 
hard but unsuccessfully to prevent the passage of the imperial war- 
boats at night through a newly made canal, and a serious fight 
followed, resulting in heavy losses on both sides But the imperial 
fleet forced its way at midnight to the Ichhamati (c 9th June, 1610) 
Islam Khan had to face greater difficulties and suffer heavier losses 
m the course of his operations for the actual capture of Musa Khan’s 
stronghold The guns from its turrets poured forth unremitting fire, 
while the artillery m the Bengali war-boats on the river Padma proved 
equally effective At last a highly concentrated effort was made to 
enter the fort from the most vulnerable side where the mud and mire 
was least thick, and the infantry began to move forward under cover 
of their shields, but a large number of men were killed For the 
greater protection of the troops, the wagons (gardunha) whcih used 
to be arranged as a sort of movmg bridge on the war-boats at the 
time of reviews of the fleet, were then brought down by Mirza 
Nathan and used as the back support of an artificial barrier made 
of heaps of straw mixed with mud, under cover of which further 
advance was made with smaller losses 

In this way the environs of the fort-wall were reached But 
how to get across the deep moat, bristling along its edge with fixed 
bamboo spikes Another experiment was made and with better 
results 10,000 boatmen were ordered at night, m two groups, to 
bring 5000 bundles of straw and 5000 basketfuls of earth and deposit 
them first all round the bamboo spikes so as to completely cover 
them up, and then use them to fill up the surrounding moat, thus 
providing an easy passage for men and elephants The boat-men, 
under the inspiration of Mirza Nathan, finished their work by 
midnight, and the imperialists just before dawn broke down the 
rampart and entered the fort of Dakchara after a siege of more than 
a month (c. 15th July, 1610) 

The conquest of Jatrapur and Dakchara ended the first stage 
of Islam Khan’s campaign The fall of the two fortresses was a 

heavy blow to Musa Khan His losses m men and war-boats were 

great, but greater still was his loss of confidence, prestige and 
authority His hold on the confederacy of the Bhuiyas was shaken, 
a tangible proof of which was the desertion of his own brother 
Ilyas Khan. 

Islam Khan’s next step was to march to Dacca for attacking 
the centre of Musa Khan’s power and his capital Sonargaon. By 
way of Kutharuiya, Balia (24 miles west of Dacca) and Kalakupa 
(on the Ichhamati, one mile north of Nawabganj), he reached 
Patharghata (on the south bank of the Dhaleswari, about six miles 
south of Dacca) with the entire land army, while the fleet transporting 
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the artillery, under Ihtimam Khan, moved between the two wings 
of the land forces. The viceroy reached Dacca (c the end of 
July 1610 ) 

At Dacca, Islam Khan made fresh postings of officers to the 
strategic points around for their protection daring the rains. He 
himself took up his quarters withm the fort of Dacca (obviously 
the new one built by Shaikh Kamal and Mirak Bah^idur m advance 
of his entry into the city), and stationed Ihtinmm Khan and his son 
Mirza Nathan at two fortified posts in the city on either side of the 
point where the river Dulai, on which Dacca stood bifurcated, one 
branch running into the Lakhiya. through Demra (4 miles north of 
Narayangan]) , and the other joining the same river near Khizrpur 
one mile north of Narayangan]) ^ Islam Khan sent Mirak 
Bahadur and other officers to Sripur, and Bayizid Khan to 
Vikrampur. 

Musa Khan made ample preparations for his second fight 
Leaving his capital in charge of his chief officer, Haji Shams-ud-dtn 
Baghdadi, he came out to fight, making the Lakhiya, which was at 
that time a large river, more than a mile in breadth with strong 
currents, his mam line of defence. He took post at a central strategic 
point at the mouth of the Bandar Canal, which flowing by his capital 
joined the Lakhiya opposite Narayanganj, (at present the Tribeni 
Khal runs from the pargana of Soniirgaon into the Lakhiya 
near Bandar opposite Narayanganj) Throwing up two earthwork 
forts on each side of the cana-l, Musa, (supportad hj' Mirza Mumin 
in the rear) held one while his cousin ’Ala-ul Khan guarded 
the other Of his brothers, ’Abdullah Khan was placed in charge 
of the fortified post at Qadam Rasul, opposite Narayanganj, 
Daud Khan in charge of Katrabhu, their family residence, north of 
Qadam Rasul, Mahmud Khan in charge of another post at the point 
where the Dulai joined the Lakhiya at Demra four miles above 
Narayanganj, while Bahadur Ghazi, another trusty zamindar, was 
stationed with 200 war-boats further up the Lakhiya, near his 
ancestral residence Chaura one mile north of modern Kaliganj Only 
a few outposts were retained at Sripur and Vikrampur, and the 
majority of the Bengal forces were concentrated on the several 
strategic posts on the left bank of the river. It appears that 

1 It here be noted that the rner Buriganga is never mentioned bv 

Mirza Nathan, and the nver on which Dacca stands, is nlwa^s named as the Dulm 
Further, the DulSi in those days joined the Dakhiyo directly at Kliizrpui, and the 
present DhtJeswan mouth of the river Bunganga did not tlicn exist, as will 
be seen ui Van den Broucke^a Map of 1660 See N K B (B P & P Vol LI, 
Part I 60-55) 
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Khizrpur, at the confluence of the Dulai with the Lakhiya-, Is'ing on 
the nght bank, was voluntarily evacuated by Musa Khan 

In the disposition of his forces, Islam Khan stnctlly confined 
himself to the i^ght bank of the Lakhiya, while Musa Khan held 
the left bank only. Kliizrpur, on account of its strategic position 
as commanding the two enemy strongholds of Katrabhu and Qadam 
Rasul was strongly fortified, and was first entrusted to Mirza Nathan, 
and then to his father, IhUmam Khan, and made the base of the 
imperial war-boats and artillery, the war-boats being stationed at 
a safe place in the narrow waters of the Dulai Just to the norfth 
of Khizrpur, a post was made opposite the enemy fort of Katrabhu m 
charge of Daud Khan and placed under the command of Mirza 
Nathan Shaikh Rukn was stationed further up the Lakhiya at 
Demra opposite Mahmud Khan’s post, and Shaikh ’Abdul Wahid 
higher up at Chaura facing Bahadur Ghazi’s fort Towards the 
south. Shaikh Kamal was stationed at Kumarsar, miles south of 
Narayanganj (Coblenesser of Rennell’s Bengal Atlas, XII) , and 
further south, Tuqmaq Khan was sent to his old post near the mouth 
of the Kudalia Canal (probably at its confluence with the Lakhiya, 
the site seems to be marked by the village of KuiMlia, 2^ miles 
south-west of Narayanganj) Still to the south. Mirak Bahadur 
Jalahr was stationed at Snpur, while Jahan Khan Pam and Bayizid 
Khan were posted at Vikrampur, facing the enemy forts The 
actual outbreak of hostilities was delayed till the advent of the New 
Year and the celebration of the New Year’s Festival (of the 
year 1020 A H, c March, 12, 1611) 

On the very first day of the New Year, Mirza Nathan started 
the campaign with a night attack on Diiud Khan’s post at Katrabhu 
The attack was boldly planned and firmly executed, and the Khan 
was soon compelled to evacuate the fort and flee to Musa Khan. 

The capture of this fort was speedily followed by that of Qadam 
Rasul Emboldened by Mirza Nathan’s surprise action, Ihtimiam 
Khan came out with the entire fleet from the river Dulai into the 
Lakhiya, and attacked ’Abdullah Khan’s post Tuqmaq Khan 
fiom the fort of Kudalia joined in this attack Unable to withstand 
this sudden assault, ’Abdullah Khan vacated Qadam Rasul This 
easy success intoxicated the imperial fleet, which began to 
pursue the enemy boats in a disorderly manner without waiting for 
the orders and guidance of Ihtimam Khan The enemy fleet at 
once turned round and made a counter attack, i educing the victors 
to serious straits Mirza Nathan, who had already arrived to 
the aid of his father, now saved the situation by diverting the 
attention of the enemy by a sudden attack, further south, on Musa 
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Khan’s two fortifications near the mouth of the Bandar Canal. The 
enterpiise was completely successful Musa Khan taken by surprise, 
fled ; Mirza Mumin in his rear also followed suit Muza Nathan, 
leaving his boats behind, then easily forded the canal which was in 
ebb-tide, and captuied ’Alaul Khan’s fort without a blow 

These successive defeats so thoroughly unnerved Musa Khan 
that he thought it unsafe to stay even in his capital He evacuated 
Sonargaon and retreated to the island of Ibrahimpur (another island 
in the Meghna which cannot now be traced) , whence he summoned 
Mirza Mumin to meet him with all his family and belongings. Hap 
Shams-ud-dm Baghdadi, the officer in charge of Sonargaon, then 
submitted to Islam Khan and formally handed over the city to him 

With the fall of Sonargaon (c middle of April, 1611) the war 
with Musa Khan practically ended The surrender of the capital 
broke the back of his opposition and sj’mbohsed his final acknowledge- 
ment of failure, and though he made a few desperate attempts to 
recover the lost giound, these did not alter the main issue; on the 
other hand, the fresh reverses only served to hasten his final 
sui render But his brother Daud, continued to fight for the 
recovery of Katrabhu His activities were, however, cut short by 
the Fenngi pirates, who suddenly made a night attack and killed 
him unrecognised. This new reverse made Musa Khan writhe in 
grief and rage like a snake , his wounded spirit found vent in a fresh 
attack on the imperialists, whom he held to be the instigators of the 
Feiingis Ihtimam Khan and Mirza Nathan bore the brunt of this 
attack Musa Khan laid hold of a deserted fort once laised by the 
Arakan king in one of his raids during the viccroyalty of Raja Man 
Singh, made necessary repairs, and then marched with his land army 
and fleet towards the Bandar Canal outpost But the vigilance of 
the father and the son saved them After a skirmis, Musa Khan 
ag.nn retreated to Ibiahimpur 

After a week, Musa Khan launched another assault and this 
lime on the neighbouring thanah of Kuilaha, taking advantage of 
the negligence and incompetence of the new thanahdar. Shaikh Rukn, 
■a hard drunkard The enemy disembarked fiom their ivav-boats, 
took the mtovicated thanahdar totally unawares and were about to 
capture the thanah, when help from the Bandar Canal outpost came 
and this saved the situation Musa Khan hastily gathered his men 
and boats together and retreated After making a futile but a very 
bloody attempt on the Bandar Canal outpost on his way back, he 
finally reached his island refuge of Ibiahimpur His cause was now 
lost, and one by one, his followers deserted him and joined the 
imperialists. Bahadur Ghazi of Chaura and Majlis Qutb of 
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Fathab^d waited on Islam Khan, who appropriated their war-boats 
but spared their zammdaris. 

About this time, Islam Khan received an important political 
mission from the son of Anaporan, governor of Chatgaon and 
the younger brother of the Arakan king Meng Radzagui (Salim 
Shah, 1593 — 1612), who had after a quarrel with his brother, sought 
refuge with the Portuguese adventurer, Sebastian Gonzales, the 
master of Sondip, but had been treacherously murdered by that 
pirate The nephew of the Arakan king was apparently thirsting for 
revenge, and he sought the help of the Bengal governor against 
Sebastian Gonzales, through an envoy He proposed to meet Islam 
Khan in person at Dacca, keep his sons as hostages, and, with Mughal 
help, recover Sondip and hold it in faithful vassalage. But Islam 
Khan refused to be diverted from his mam task 

A more formidable trouble soon appeared ’Ali Akbar, a petty 
mansabdar, suddenly rose in revolt in Malda and carried on looting 
and plunder of private and State property. Iftikhar Khan hastened 
from his thanah of Sherpur Murcha to his jagir of Jaipur in Pumea, 
and succeeded in killing the rebel after a hard fight 

Islam Khan now felt himself free, and sent a large expedition 
against Raja Ananta Manikya of Bhulua, under the command of 
Shaikh ’Abdul Wahid, assisted by Ha]i Shams-ud-din Baghdadi (the 
chief officer of Musa Khan, who had just submitted) . The Bhulua 
chief pi’epared to offer a strong opposition He appealed to the 
Arakan king (Salim Shah) for help, and the latter, realising the 
common danger with which they were threatened, readily responded, 
Ananta Manikya strengthened the fortifications of his capital, 
Bhulua, and, thence moved northwards, and, after marching five 
stages reached the bank of the Dakatia river (which rises from the 
hills of Tippera and flowing westwards joins the Meghna near 
Chandpur) , and raised a strong fort there 

Meantime the Mughal commander advanced to a place opposite 
the new fort of Ananta Manikya. Hostilities commenced forthwith ; 
the invaders sent out plundering parties to coerce the common 
people, but these bore no fruit Islam Khan at this stage sent 
reinforcements, but still matters did not much improve At last 
the Mughal commander ’Abdul Wahid had recourse to treachery 
He made tempting offers to Mirza Yusuf Barlas, the chief officer of 
the Raja of Bhulua, and induced him to join the imperialists Ananta 
Manikya hastily evacuated his fort at night and fell back upon his 
capital As he was hotly pur.sued, he failed to make a stand even 
at Bhulua, and finally fled to the Arakan kingdom The imperialists 
seized all his elephants and otherwise secured a rich booty. Bhulua 
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was annexed to the Bengal subah, and the fortified capital was made 
the seat of an imperial thanah Another thanah was made east- 
wards at Jagdia, which occupied a strategic point at the confluence 
ofi the Big Fcni river with the Meghna and maikcd the south-eastern 
boundary of the Bengal province 

The lams were now approaching, and Islam Khan made necessary 
arrangements for protecting his thanahs against Musa Khan But 
being dispirited by the defeat of Ananta Manilgjm and the success 
of the imperialists Musa Khan finally decided to surrender He 
opened negotiations for peace through Shaikh Kamal, and ultimately 
tendered submission to Islam Khan at Jahangimagar along with his 
brothers and his remaining confederates 

The Mughal governor showed his prudence and foresight in 
dealing with his greatest enemy Musa Khan and his followers rvere 
only nominally given back their estates as jagirs but were actually 
deprived of them and compelled to rendei personal service in the 
ranks of the imperialists Then territories weie occupied and their 
armed forces probably disbanded, but their war-boats were all seized 
and used as an auxiliary to the imperial fleet Musa Khan himself 
was naturally most sternly treated He lost life personal freedom 
and was kept under strict sun'eillance at the viceregal court Thus, 
after a year of steinuous warfare (July 1610-July 1611) , the first and 
most foimidable task of the new governor was accomplished. 

It may be stated in passing that in carrying out his military 
programme, Islam Khan made a notable departure from the previous 
practice While the goveinois in Akbar’s reign had generally 
conducted all their campaigns in person Islam Khan ' djd not 
himself lead even a single campaign but took gieat pains in 
organising his exiieditions, shaping the plans, and guiding thfe 
operations at every important stage, from the base or capital. EDe 
occasionally visited the outposts m the neighbourhood of Dacca, and 
otherwise kept himself well informed about the piogress of the 
operations by means of swift messengers and spies In short, though 
he did not actually lead, he proved to be the life and soul of all his 
campaigns and supplied also the bram power He was truly ‘ the 
organiser of victories ’ 

IV The First Attxck on ’Usm.\n Afghan 

Towaids the beginning of October 1611. Islam Khan gathered a 
large army for the campaign against ’Usman The land foi’cc 
consisted of 1000 picked cavalry and ,5000 musketeers (exclusive of 
those in the fleet) , with 300 war-elephants, while the fleet was 
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composed of 300 impenal wai-boats, besides the entue navy' of Musa 
Khan and the other loyal zamindars The operations were actually 
conducted by Islam Khan’s two favourite officers, Shaikh Kam'al 
and Shaikh ’Abdul Wahid, who with the entire land force, marched 
fiom Dacca to Hasanpur^ in three days and encamped there 
Ihtimam Kliaii, with the fleet, and Mirza Nathan from the thanah 
of Qadam Rasul, afterwards joined the land army, moving via 
figarasmdur (a wellknown place on the eastern bank of the 
Biahmaputra, 10 miles from Hasanpur and opposite Tok ) The 
Mughal plan of operation, however, miscairied, owing to delay in the 
assembling of the whole force, particularly, some of the war-equip- 
ments and the fleet, at Hasanpur By the time the work of cutting 
the river bank began at Hasanpur, the flood water so quickl\ 
subsided that within three days the water level sank to its normal 
limit and it became impossible for any vessel to reach Bokainagar 

The project of a naval attack having failed, Islam Khan fell 
back upon an attack by land This proved to be a difficult and 
slow process owing to the absence of a suitable land route and 
facilit’es for transport on the one hand and the dogged hostility of 
the Afghan chief on the other Under oiders of Islam Khan, Shaikh 
Kamal and ’Abdul Wahid marched cautiously from Hasanpur towards 
Bokainagar, making blockhouses all along the way, and keeping the 
line of communication open, while Ghiyas Khan stayed at Shah 
Bandar (midway between Alapsing and Hasanpur), with the entire 
fleet, ready to face any emergency. 

At this stage an event occurred which appeared in the beginning 
to be very promising but actually resulted in a serious conspiracy 
against Islam Khan and the Mughal government in Bengal The defeat 
and submission of Musa Khan and his confederates, followed by the 
campaign against ’Usman, had naturally alarmed the zamindars in 
Sylhet, amongst whom Anwar Khan of Banmchang held a prominent 
place The latter not only voluntarily suirendered to Islam Khan 
at Dacca but with his brother, Husain Khan, prom'sed him active 
support against ’Usman by an attack on his partisans in Sylhet, 
and. especially on Taraf, held by his sons and some of his brothers 
Islam Khan wanted to take full advantage of this favourable turn 
of affairs He permitted Anwar Khan to hold his terntorry in fief, 
and sent him with his fleet to carry out his promised attack But 
as soon as the wily Anwar reached figarasindur on his way back from 
Dacca, he entered mto a secret plot with Mahmud Khan and 
Bahadur Ghazi, who were in the imperial camp, according to which 


1 On the eastern bank of the Brahmaputra, 23 miles south of Bokainagar 
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they would, m alhance with ’Usman, make a combined attack (they 
from within and ’Usman from without) on the forces at Hasanpnr 
and kill oi capture them , while Anwar, on his part, would try at the 
same time to imprison the leading maiisabdars and carry them off 
to Bamachang, after which he would try to imprison Islam Khan 
at Dacca 

The ambitious conspiracy attained little success Though 
Anwar Khan invited a large number of imperial officers to a banquet, 
he could entrap only two of them, Islam Quli, in charge of the 
personal war-boats of Baz Bahadur Qalmaq, and Raja R3,y, zamindar 
of Shahzadpur, with whom he fled to Bamachang The more 
important part of the plot could not be carried into effect The 
secret activities of Mahmud Khan and Bahadur Ghazi were soon 
detected and the whole conspiracy was divulged 

Islam Khan, who had reached Tok, took prompt measures He 
put Mahmud Khan and Bahadur Glulzi in fetters and kept them 
under strict watch Next, he sent Raja Satrajit and afterwards 
Mubariz Khan, along with a few other zamindars, against AnwSr 
Khan, and then turned his attention to the prosecution of the war 
with ’Usman 

The advance of the invaders with the help of small forts was 
opposed by ’Usman almost at every stage, and skirmishes occurred 
pietty frequently When the imperialists encamped at the nineteenth 
fort, the month of Ramzan (28th October to 26th November, 1611) 
came and hostilities were suspended till the end of the final festivity. 

The triumphant march of the invaders, the strength of their 
numbers, the abundance of their equipments, and, above all, their 
firm ambition to push forward at all costs, soon broke the back of 
the Afghan opposition and created division and dissension in the 
ranks of ’Usman Nasir Khan and Danya Khan, two Afghan chiefs 
of Tajpur (five or six miles north-east of Bokajmagar. where the 
rums of an old fort still exist) , left ’Usman and joined the imperialists. 
Alarmed at this desertion and apprehensive of further depletion of 
his ranks, ’Usman decided to evacuate Bokainagar and seek refuge 
in Sylhet with Bayizid Karrani 

The imperial commandeis. Shaikh Kamal and Shaikh ’Abdul 
Wahid, resumed their march after the celebration of the Ram^n ‘Id 
Festival, and occupied the vacant fort of Bokainagar and halted 
there. 

When Islam Khan received the news of the retreat of ’Usman 
and of the dissensions amongst the imperial officers, he ordered the 
commanders to meet him at Tok, and lestored unity and solidarity 
m his army. 
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The fall of Bokamagar (c end of November, 1611), marked the 
end of the first stage of the campaign against ’Usman The Afghan 
chief had been expelled from his domain and driven into exile, and 
the security and safety of the imperial territories along the right 
bank of the Brahmaputra had been attained But a renewal of the 
war seemed certain, and the respite gained could best be utilised 
in disarming the brothers and allies of ’Usman Islam Khan accor- 
dingly decided to launch a double campaign, — one against Khwaja 
Malhi and Khwaja Mumriz, brother and son of ’Usman, stationed at 
the fort of Taraf. and the other against Pahlwan, zamindar of 
Matang (who had, after the fall of his former leader, Musa Khan, 
obviously transferred his allegiance to ’Usman), as also to expedite 
the campaign already begun against Anwar Khan, zamindar of 
Bamachang 

Anwar Khan was the first to surrender ; Islam Khan sent a strong 
foice under the command of Hjaji Shams-ud-din Baghdadi against 
the Afghan zamindars of Matang and Taraf After much fighting 
the two places fell to the Mughals Thus one by one Bamachang 
Matang and Taraf came into the possession of the imperialists, and 
with these strategic regions as the base of operations, success 
m the final campaign against Khwaja ’Usman seemed almost 
assured 


V Pratapaditta of Jessore Crushed, 1612 

As there was no sign of the renewal of hostilities by ‘ Usman, 
and there was still sufficient time for carrying on military operations, 
Islam Khan decided to utilise it in subduing Raja Pratapaditya of 
Jessore The latter had broken his pledge of military assistance and 
personal service m the war with Musa Khan, and had thus proved 
guilty of disloyalty and disobedience as a vassal When the Jessore 
king found that Islam Khan was determined to crush all the 
zamindars and had already made substantial progress in this direction, 
he hastened to make amends for his folly, and sent his son. Sangiama- 
ditya, with 80 war-boats to Islam Khan, with expressions of regret 
Islam Khan took up a stem attitude and decided to punish him by 
conquering his kingdom He ordered the war-boats sent by the Raja 
to be destroyed, and prepared for war 

Islam Khan took all possible steps for ensuring the success of 
the Jessore campaign The power, wealth, and military resources of 
Pratapaditya were considerable, and a prolonged and severe contest 
appeared to be certain A large expedition was accordingly organised 
The land force included 1000 picked cavalry and 5000 matohlockmen. 
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and a number of tried and experienced officers, such as Mirzia Mak3ci, 
son of Iftikhar Khan, Mirza Saif-ud-din, Shaikh Ismail Fathpuri, 
Shah Beg Khaksar and Lachmi Rajput, while the fleet was composed 
of 300 imperial war-hoats, besides the war-boats of the vassal 
zamindars, particularly, those of Musa Khan and Bahadur Ghazi of 
Chaura. The command of the entire force was given to the viceroy’s 
brother Ghiyas Khan (titled ‘ Inayet Khan) , who had rendered long 
and valuable services as thanahdar of Alapsingh, and the imperial 
fleet and artillery was placed in charge of Mirza Nathan, son of the 
mxrbahar Ihrimam Khan (who was retained for service against 
Khwaja ‘Usman) . 

Another force was sent at the same time against Ram Chandra, 
son of Raja Kandarpa Narayan of Bakla and son-in-law of 
Pratapaditya so that no assistance might reach the Jessore king from 
this side, and that in case Bakla was speedily conquered the imperial 
contingent might be free to proceed against Jessore from the southeast 
and completely oveipower Pratapiaditya An equally strong force 
was employed for purposes of defence, particularly, against ‘Usmian 
A number of veteran officers, such as Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahid, Shaikh 
Kamal, and Mubariz Khan, were posted at Fgarasindur with 2000 
musketeers while Ihtimam Khan himself, with 400 war-boats, was 
stationed at the same strategic point 

There was some delay in the assemblage of the imperial officers 
and forces from the different thanahs Ghiyas Khan with the land 
force at his disposal started from Alapsingh, and after several stages 
of march, south-westward, crossed the Padma near Alaipur, and then 
moved along the banks of the Jelhnghy and its tnbutary, the Bhairab, 
till he reached Pakhwan (on the Bhairab, 20 miles north of, Krishiiagar 
city) , then known as Mahadpur-Baghwan (Mohatpur, six miles 
north of Krishnagar city, Rennell’s Bengal Atlas No I) , where he 
encamped, awaiting the arrival of the other officers, particularly, 
Mirza Nathan, with the fleet 

MirsS, Nathan’s arrival at Baghwan was delayed owing to a 
rebellion in the jagir Pargana of Chilajuwar of two zamindars, 
Patambar (progenitor of the Puthia Raj family of Rajshahi) and his 
nephew, Ananta Unable to cope with Mirza Nathan , the rebels 
sought shelter with the neighbouring zammdar, Ilah Bakhsh of 
Alaipur, who gave them ready asylum, and fought hard for some 
time to shake off Mughal tutelage The Mughal elephants finally 
succeeded in breaking open the enemy forts, and the rebels 
were compelled to disperse Mirza Nathan resumed his march with 
the fleet, and soon joined Ghiyas Khan at Baghwan, moving along 
the Ganges, the Jelhnghy, and the Bhairab About the middle of 

S4 
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December, 1611, the entire army marched south-eastwards towards 
Jessore along the Bhairab and the lehhamati, and passing by Bongong 
(Rennell’s Bengal Atlas — Bongong about 36 miles south-east of 
Baghwan) , reached a place named Salka about 10 miles south of 
Bongong, near the confluence of the Jamunia and the Ichhamati. 
Here the first engagement with Pratajuaditya took place. 

The advance of the Mughal army put Piatapaditya on his mettle 
He equipped a strong army and a fleet and placed them under 
expert officers, including Feringis, Afghans, and Pathans and decided 
to defend personally his fortified capital Dhumghat (about 10 miles 
south of Mukundapur, at a place where the united stieam of the 
Jainuna and the Ichhamati again separated in two different channels 
— see S. C Mitra’s Jashohar-Khulnm Itihas, Vol II 153-54) , and he 
sent his eldest son, Udayaditya, with the gieater part of his land 
army, elephants, artillery, and the fleet (500 war-boats) to hold the 
strategic point of Salka. Udayaditya made a big fort at Sialka It 
had natural barriers on three sides which rendered it almost 
impregnable Udayaditya was assisted by two able officers, Jamal 
Khan, son of Qatlu Khan, who was placed in charge of the cavalry 
and the elephants, and Khwaja Kamal, who acted as the admiral of 
the fleet 

The imperialists proceeded towards the enemy fort m a very 
cautious manner, with two detachments of the land force, one on 
each bank of the Ichhamati, immediately supported by two divisions 
of the imperial fleet and with the general support of the mam fleet 
moving along the river Udayaditya suddenly appeared on the 
scene and launched a vigorous attack on the imperialists. Leaving 
Jamal Khan in charge of the garrison and the elephants at Salka 
fort, he advanced with the entire fleet, putting Khwa^a Kamal in the 
van with the stronger and more powerful war-boats and floating 
batteries (ghurdbs ) , and himself leading the centre with the other 
boats 

In the engagement that followed, the Jessore fleet by its 
overwhelming numbers gained an initial advantage and pressed the 
imperial navy very hard, the 20 war-boats of the advance guard 
bearing the brunt of the attack. But the active and steady support 
of the imperial detachments on both banks of the river not only 
saved the advance guard but the entire fleet, and soon turned the 
course of the battle Finding the enemy war-boats nlmost surrounding 
the small advance guard, the Mughal archers and musketeers from 
the banks of the Ichhamati began action and succeeded in checking 
the advance of the enemy Mirza Nathan, who, played a conspicuous 
part in this affair, further distinguished himself by cutting off th^ 
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enemy fleet and making a breach in its lanks by a rapid maich 
along the western bank of the river to a point where he found the 
van under Khwaja Kamal behmd him and the centre under 
Udayaditya m front and on his flanks This danng enterpnse of 
Mirza, Nathan broke the unity and discipline of the Jessore fleet, and 
in the melee that followed, Khwaja Kamal was killed The fall of 
the admiral decided the battle Udayaditya lost heart and hastily 
fled to his father, narrowly escaping capture Jamal Khan also 
evacuated the fort of Salka and followed Udayaditya with all the 
elephants The imperialists secured a rich booty, the greater part of 
the fleet and the artillery falling into their hands, ^nd only 4<2 
war-boats escaping with Udayaditya^ 

The battle of Salka, which closed the first stage of the Jessore 
campaign, had important consequences The imperialists secured 
here a valuable base of operations and could have easily captuned 
the Jessore prince if they had not succumbed to the temptation of 
looting the valuables in the personal boats left by him Pratapaditya’s 
naval arm was broken 

The defeat of the Jessore fleet at Salka inspite of their superiority 
of numbers seems to be surprising The causes are not far to seek 
It was a naval battle only in name, and it was really decided on land 
The Mughal archers and musketeers posted securely on the high 
banks of the Ichhamati. wrought a great havoc on the helpless sailors 
of the enemy fleet passing below them Further the veryi numbers 
of the Jessore fleet and the heavy build of some of the war-boats, 
particularly, the ghuTdhs, proved to be a cause of their defeat. They 
were cramped for space and could not sail freely and in proper order 
in the Ichhamati, which was not only narrow but full of bends and 
turns The sudden death of the admiral completed the disaster 

The imperialists spent the night at the fort of Salka, and 
marching southwards next morning along the western hank of the 
Ichhamati, reached the fort of Burhan fBiirhanhattv, Rennell’s 
Bengal Atlas No 1 on the Ichhamati, at the western corner of 
Satkhira subdivision in Khulna Distiict, 38 miles east of Fort 
William m Calcutta) and encamped there 

Meantime the expedition sent against Raja Ramchandra had 
triumphed and reached the skiits of the Jessore kingdom Though 
this niler had barelv passed his teens, he decided, under the advice 
of his Brahmin minister, to offer resistance and came forward to 

1 Bahanstan, 49b-5‘2b Ramram Basu’s PratwpadHya, (1801). 1+8-9 Tlie 

latter corroborates the Baharistan, and makes Khivaja Kamal fight to the death for 
seven days Jadunath Sarkar in the Prabasi, Kartik, 1307. 
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make a fort near the imperial entrenchments, and for 7 days fought 
hard to hold it. But the fort was captured and the imperialists soon 
penetrated into the heart of the country The mother of Ramehandra, 
who had all along been averse to fighting, now threatened to take 
poison unless hostilities were suspended, and the young Raja was 
soon compelled to tender submission According to the orders of 
Islam Khan, Raja Satrajit escorted Ramehandra to Dacca The 
latter was deprived of his kingdom and also of his personal liberty, 
like Musa Khan and Anwar Khan, and kept confined at Dacca 

After the conquest of Bakla, the expeditionary force, according 
to Jirevious arrangement, moved towards Jessore to join the army 
engaged in fighting Pratapaditya 

This new danger stirred Pratapaditya into fresh activity' He 
decided to fight a second time from a new base, about 5 miles jftiorth 
of his capital, near the confluence of the Kagiarghat canal and the 
Jamuna (wrongly termed the “ Bhagirathi ” in the Bahanstan) 
He made a big fort at a strategic x>oint, similar to the fort of Sailed 
and gathered all his available forces, war-boats, and other war- 
equipment there After three days, the impenalists left the fort of 
Burhan, and, proceeding south-eastward along the Jamunia (or 
Ichh&mati, the same river is known as the Ichhamati from the 
confluence near Tibi %e Salka, to Basantapur, and as the Jamtin'a 
from Basantpur to Dhumghat — S C Mitra’s fashohar-Khulndr 
Itihas, II, 384), reached the ford of Kharawanghlat after three 
marches 

Early in the morning of a day at the beginning of January 1613 
Mirza Nathan, with his own forces and the war-boats, began the 
battle by an attack on the enemy fleet stationed at the donfluence of 
the Kagarghiat canal and the Jamuna, and pressed it so hard as to 
compel it to seek shelter beneath the fort But his further advance, 
as also the advance of the main imperial fleet beyond the confluence, 
was checked by the heavy cannonade of the Jessore artillery. As 
Ghiyas Khan, commander, could not cross the Jamuna. to join Mir?®, 
Nathan, the latter, along with Lachmi Rajput, had to play a 
prominent part in the battle In the midst of a heavy fire, theiy 
succeeded in moving along the Kagargh'at canal to a point m front 
of the enemy fort across a quagmire 

The next problem was how to cross the Eagarghat canal so as 
to storm the enemy citadel in the face of the combined resistance of 
the enemy fleet and fort artillery Mirza Nathan decided to divert 
the attention of the enemy artillery towards him by an attempt 
to cross the canal by means of elephants protected by coats of mail, 
taking advantage of which the imperial fleet was to shoot forth from 
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the confluence into the Jamuna and overpower the Jessore fleet now 
bereft of the help of their artillery This plan attained complete 
success As MirzA Nathan began to cross the river, the Jessore 
artillery opened fire on him and was kept so busy as to be unable to 
come to the relief of the Jessore fleet, which was suddenly attacked 
by the impenal fleet and completely defeated The ' imperial 
fleet was then free to turn to the help of Mirza Nathan, who soon 
crossed the canal and fell upon the enemy fort with the elephants in 
front A severe hand to hand fight followed, and a large number of 
men were wounded and killed on both sides At last Pratapaditya 
felt compelled to retreat, leaving the fort in the hands of the 
imperialists, who then encamped at Kagarghata 

The second defeat sealed the fate of Pratapaditya and ended 
the Jessore campaign Jamal Khan, who had so long fought loyally, 
now abandoned Pratapaditya and joined the imperialists The Raja 
fell back on his capital ‘with a dejected heart and ejles brimming 
with tears.’ Here in consultation with Udayaditya, he decided to 
give up further resistance By voluntary submission, he hoped to 
secure favourable terms from the Bengal governor 

Pratapaditya lost no time in tendering submission to the 
imperial commander Ghiyas Khan at Kagarghata The latter was 
convinced of the Jessore king’s sincere desire for peace, treated him 
very courteously, and ordered the suspension of hostilities It was 
arranged that Ghiyas Khan should personally escort Pratapaditya to 
Dacca to meet Islam Khan, and pending his final orders, the 
imperialists should remain at Kagarghata, and Udayaditya should 
continue to hold the capital 

Pratapaditya’s hope of securing a favourable tieatment from 
Islam Khan was not realised The Jessore king w'as put in chains,^ 
and his kingdom was annexed His sons also appear to have shared 
his fate, and were later on sent to Court, from which they were 
ultimately released owing to the intercession of Ibrahim Khan 
Fathjang Ghiyas Khan was placed in charge of the conquered 
country, and Khwi'a Tahir Muhammad Bakhshi was sent to assess 
the revenue of Jessore and arrange for its due realisation Adequate 
arrangements were also made for the direct administration of Bakla 


I No authentic information is available regarding the last years of 
Pratfepaditya’s life There may be some truth in the tradition that the Jessore king 
was kept confined m an iron cage at Dacca, and died at last in Benhres, on the 
“way to Delhi, as a prisoner 

Baharistan, 49a-S7b, 61 Jadunath Sarkar in Praham, Kartik, 1397, 1 9 
Satish Chandra Mitra — Jashohar-KhvlnST Uihaa, II 36S-86 
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Thus the conquest of Jesaoie and Bakla was fiiutehed in about 
a month’s time (c middle of Dec , 1611 — middle of January, 1612) , 
and Islam Khan was now free to take up the unfinished task of 
disarming Khwaja ‘Usman. 

But just at this moment, he had to face a double raid of the 
Arakanese, which fortunately did not assume serious proportions and 
lasted for a short time only Taking advantage of the withdrawal 
of the garrisons from the frontier thanahs of Sripur and Vikrampur 
in the south and Bhulua in the east, the Arakanese lunched, almost 
simultaneously, two attacks, one on Sripur and Vikrampur, and the 
other on Bhulua Shaikh Yusuf and ‘Abdul Wahid, the thanahdars 
of Sripur-Vikrampur and of Bhulua respectively, were unable to 
offer any effective resistance owing to their paucity of troops, and 
particularly of war-boats, and the Arakanese, who had suddenly 
fallen upon Sripur with 300 war-boats, carried on their plundering 
activities with impunity, looting and burning a good manv 
villages and hamlets and carrying away a large number of captives 
The villages and the people round Bhulua shared the same fate 
Islam Khan sent a relieving force under Shaikh Ashraf Hansiwal and 
Mirza Nur-ud-din to Sripur and Vikiampur, but it arrived after the 
raiders had left The Arakanese hastily withdrew from Bhulua also, 
leaving desolation and distress in their train (BahariHan. 
58b— -eoa ) 


APPENDIX I 

It is necessary to clear some misconception that prevails 
regarding the time-table of Islam Khan’s appointment as governor 
of Bengal, his assumption of office at Bajmahal, and of his subsequent 
march from Rajmahal to Dacca, at the end of the first stage of his 
war with Musa Khan Dr Borah (Bnhanstan, II, 791-92, 813-14) 
and Dr N K B (B P & P, Pait IT, 48-49), relying on the dates 
given in the Baharistan (2b, 3a, 21b) in preference to the dates 
deducible fiom the Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah and the dates 
definitf'lv mentioned in Abdul Latrf’s Diary (Prabasi, 1326, Aswin, 
p 552-3) , has suggested that the date of Islam Khan’s appointment 
as governor should he pushed back by a vear from May 1608 to May, 
1607, and that the date of Islam Khan’s arrival at Dacca should be 
similarly pushed back by two years from the end of July, 1610, to 
the end of July, 1608 

Apart from the acknowledged fact that the Baharistan is very defi- 
cient in dates, in sharp contrast with the other contemporary Persian 
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chronicles, particularly, the Tuzuk. m which almost every important 
event is dated, the definite dates mentioned m the Bahanstan on 
which Dr Borah relies cannot at all be fitted into the time-table of 
events narrated in detail m the text According to these dates, 
Ihtimam Khan was granted by the Emperor leave to start for Bengal 
on the 5th Rabi-ul-Awal. 1016 AH (30th June, 1607) and he 
actually started after the Emperor had reviewed his fleet on the 9th 
Rabi-ul-Awal, 1016 A H. (4th July, 1607) , and the imperial 
fleet entered the Ichhamati through an excavated canal with a view to 
attacking Musa Khan’s fort of Dakchara on the 27th Rjabi-ul-Awal, 
1017 AH. (11th July, 1608). It means that the whole senes of 
events — Ihtimam Khan’s long journey from Agra to Rajmahal through 
the Ganges, with fiequent stoppages, Islam Khan’s activities at 
Rajmahal prior to his departure along the Ganges for Lower Bengal, 
his dow march through the hostile country, his campaigns against 
numerous zamindars on the way, his kheda operations at Nazirpur, 
his encampment at Ghoraghat for the rains, his resumption of 
warfare against the zamindars, his encampment at Shahzadapur and 
celebration of the Ramzan festival, his prolonged conflict with Musa 
Khan culminating m the capture of Dakchara fort after S5 days of 
fighting, all these are to be crowded into one year only. That this 
did not actually happen, and that at least two rainy seasons, instead 
of one, actually elapsed between Ihtimam’s starting from Agra and 
the conquest of Dakchara, is evident from the Bahanstan In p 5a 
we find that Ihtimam Khan reached Akbarnagar fiom Agra on the 
day fixed for marching towards Bhati, on the same day on which 
Piatapaditya’s envoy also came, obviously at the end of the rains 
when campaigning was possible, and in p 9a we again find Islam 
Khan marching from Shahpur towards Ghoraghat to spend the rains 
there, with a view to resuming his march towards Bhati after the 
appearance of the Canopus. That Ihtimam Khan, who had started 
with a large fleet from Agra on 4th July, 1607, couid not reach 
Akbarnagar or Rajmahal covering a distance of about 270 miles 
through the Ganges, with a haltage at Patna for a week, with an 
additional haltage at Allahabad, a pilgrimage at Jhunsi, a fight with 
pirates at Chajuha (probably 25 miles down Jhunsi), and then a 
trip from Patna to Rhotas and back, covering an additional distance 
of about 200 miles, with a fresh haltage of 12 days at Rhotas, before 
the beginning of October, 1607, appears only too probable. It means, 
therefore, that the rains of 1607 were passed by Ihtimam Khan pn 
the way to Rajmahal and those of 1608 at Ghoraghat. If this be 
correct, the date of entry of the imperial fleet into the Ichhamati 
must be pushed forward at least by a year, roughly to some time in 
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July 1809, even on the assumption that the date of Ihtimam Khan’s 
move from Agra to Rajmahal was 4th July, 1607. This assumption 
also appears untenable That Ihtimam Khan was appointed 
mirbahar of the Bengal fleet about the same time, if not on the same 
date as Islam Khan was appointed subahdar, is quite clear from the 
Tuzuk (R. & B. I. 143-44) , and that the date of Islam Khan’s 
appointment was on or after the 20th Muharram, 1017 AH. (6th 
May, 1008) , and not 1014 A.H as the Aligarh edition of the text of 
the Tuzuk wrongly has it (pp. 67, 68) , can also easily be estabhshed 
by a scrutiny of some of the dates before and after this particular 
date in the Tuzuk itself [ 3rd Safar, obviously of 1016 'A.H. (30th 
May, 1607), date of Qutb-ud-din Khan Kokas' death at Burdwan, 
(R & B. I, 85, 11.3), 14th Zil Hijja, 1017 (21st March, 1609), date 
of celebration of the Fourth New Year’s Feast after the accession 
by the Emperor (R & B I 154)] substantiated by the evidence of 
the Iqbalnamah and Abdul Latif’s Diary, so that the actual dates of 
the appomtment of Islam Khan and Ihtimam Khan to their respective 
offices in Bengal were 6th May, 1608, and that the date of entry of 
the imperial fleet into the Ichhamati was after the lapse of two rainy 
seasons from this date, that of 1608 spent by Islam Khan at Rajmahal 
and that of 1609 at Ghoraghat, sometime m July, 1610 In the light 
of these remarks there is haidly any reason to hold that the dates 
deduced from the texts of the Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah seem to 
be wrong and that the evidence of the Bahanstan is to be preferred 
to other authorities ’ v-'yj 



CHAPTER XV. 


LAST ACHIEVEMENTS OF ISLAM KHAN 
I. Fall op ’Usman Afghan. 

The final expedition against Khwaja ’Usman was organised on 
an imperial and not a piovincial scale, and many high officers 
from outside Bengal were employed in it Its importance can be 
judged from the fact that it is the only Bengal affair described in 
detail in Jahangir’s autobiography Shuja'at Khan, a member of 
the family of the venerable Shaikh Salim Chishti and a great 
favourite of the Emperor, was summoned from the Deccan and 
entrusted with the chief command He with his elder brother Shaikh 
Bayizid, a nephew named Shaikh Tsa, and a son named Shaikh Qasim, 
was the first to reach Dacca and meet Islam Khan At first it was 
decided to try peaceful measures to win over ‘Usman and an urgent 
message was sent through a courier in which the Afghan leader was 
advised to give up his obstinacy, arrogance, and lust of piower, and 
voluntarily tender submission, so as to save himself and his thousands 
of followers ‘Usman sent a spirited reply He retorted that after 
many vicissitudes of fortune, he had retired to a quiet comer of the 
country where he wanted to live in peace, leaving the Mughals 
masters of the entire region, and that if the latter were determined 
to oust him even from that corner, he would have no other alternative 
than to take up arms and try his luck again 

Islam Khan knew well that Sylhet was the stronghold of the 
Afghans and that Bayizid Karrani was their acknowledged leader. 
It was he who had given asylum to ‘Usmian, and if ‘Usm!an was to 
be finally crushed, Bayizid also must be subdued Two expeditions 
of almost equal strength must therefore be fitted out and sent at 
the same time, one against Bayizid in Sylhet, the other against ‘Usman 
in his new citadel of Uhar, in the southern extremity of the Sylhet 
district (mdentifled by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, m Prabasi, Agrahayan, 
1328, p. 148, with Patan Ushdr, one mile north-west of Sri Shuiya or 
Sriuji, 16 miles east of the north-east comei of Hail Haor in the 
Maulavibazar subdivision of Sylhet) 

The force under Shujia’at Khan consisted of a large body of 
horse and foot, including 500 picked cavalry of Islam Khan, and 
4000 musketeers, with a large number of elephants and the whole of 

35 
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the imperial fleet in charge of Ilitimam Khan, together with the 
war-boats of Sona, Ghazi, the 'vassal zamindar of Sarail 

The command of the expedition against Bayizid was gi'ven to 
Shaikh Kamal This army comprised a large number of foot 
soldiers, 1000 picked cavalry of IslSm Khan, 4000 muskctecis, with 
100 war-elephants and the entire fleet seized from Musa Khan and 
his confedeiates. Starting fiom Dacca, Shuja’at Khan encamped at 
the fort of Sarail, now an inland place, 1 miles north of , the siib- 
divisional town of Brahmanbaria, but even in Rennell’s time a river 
flowed by Sarail into the Megna. (Sheet No VI) As it was not 
thought advisable for the fleet to move any further, it was stationed 
at Sarail in charge of Malik Husain, nephew of Ihtimam Khan, land 
the land force then resumed its march along the banks of the Megna 
towards the north-east for about 34 miles and reached the fort of 
Taraf in nine marches 

- Shuja'at Khan rested for a day at Taraf. and leaving a small 
garrison in that fort, marched next morning northwards till he came 
near the foot of the hill-pass of Tupia or Putm {Putyaniry, about 
5 miles north of ‘ Tauoff,’ skirting the Satgaon hills — Rennell’s 
Bengal Atlas, VI, is probably meant) and encamped there At this 
strategic point, the first engagement with the enemy was to be 
expected Khwaja Wah the third brother of Khwaja ‘Usman, was 
guarding the hill-pass with two forts, a bigger one made on the top 
of the pass, and a smaller one a block house, made in the middle 
But the advancing Mughals found both posts abandoned The 
Bahanstan commenting on the cowardice and incompetence of 
Khwaja Wah, says that “he gave up a post which could be defended 
even by an old woman, not to speak of iron-clad w^arriois and 
artillery men,” thereby doing the greatest disservice to the cause 
of ’Usman and paving the way for a cleavage in his ranks. 

Shuja’at Khan halted for a day at the fort of Putia for celebrat- 
ing the festival of Sacrifice {‘Idn-Qurbdn, 3rd Febmajry, 1613) and 
resumed his march next morning The imperialists formed their 
battle array in the following order The centre was led by the 
eommander-in-chief himself, aided bv Mu’taqid Khan and Ihtimam 
Khan the van was placed in charge of Mirza Nathan, aided, among 
others, by Sayyid Adam, Shaikh Achha,, Mirza Qasim, and Sona 
Ghazi, zamindar of Sarail the right wing was entrusted to Iftikhar 
Khan, and the left to Kishwar Khan* the command of thej aldvance- 
reseive was given to Shaikh Qasim, son of Shuja’at Khan At This 
stage, reinforcements in men and material sent by 'IslSm Khan 
arrived, in the form of one thousand cavalry, a large number of 
musketeers, and a large quantity of food stuff. 
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At the news of the steady advance of Shuja’at Khan towards 
his capital, ‘Usman marched forward to face him m the following 
ordei He himself led the centie with a foice of 2000 picked cavalry 
5000 infantry, and 40 wai -elephants Khwaja Wah was placed on the 
left wing with 1000 cavahy, 2000 infantry, and 30 elephants|, and 
Shii-i-Maydan, a trusty slave, on the light iving with 700 davaliiy, 
1000 infantry, and 20 elephants The van was entiusted to Khwaja 
Malhi and Khwaja Ibiahim, younger bi others of ‘Usman, and Khwaja 
Daud, his nephew, with 1500 cavalry, 2000 infantry, apd 50 elephants 
Fiom his capital, Uhai, Usman pioceeded eastward for about 12 or 
13 miles, covering the distance in two marches, and i cached the 
village of Dawlambapur in the “Forty-four Parganas ” (exact 
place not yet fixed — piobably a village about a mile or half a mile 
north of Hail Haor, four oi five miles south of Maulavibazaa’, alid 
SIX or seven miles east of Putyajury — vide Pmbasi, Agrahayan, 1328, 
p 148) and entrenched there The place was well-chosen It was 
at a distance of a mile and a half from the camp of the imperialisls 
and separated from the latter bv a big quagmire, which was fringed 
by a large and thick row of aieca-nut trees By means of planks 
fastened to these trees, a sort of raised battery was made on which 
guns were mounted From thi.s well fortified position behibd the 
quagmire, ‘Usmian bade defiance to the imperialists 

Shuja’at Khan fully lealised the difficulty of the situation ‘Usman 
had selected an almost impregnable position foi defence, compelling 
his assailants to take the offensive and fight in an inconvenient position. 
The Mughal general moved forward and made his entrenchments near 
the bog at a distance of half a kos fiom those of ‘Usman 

Hostilities commenced in the morning of Sunday, the 12th 
Maich 1612 (9th Muhaiiam, 1021 AH); the imperialists opened 
the attack on the right wing of ‘Usman, (under Shir-i-Maydan) . on 
being falsely informed by an officer of the van that the enemy right 
was about to fall upon them This false alarm disturbed the order 
of the imperialist forces The solidarity of the van was broken 
While one division of the van swerved tov^aids the left to the aid 
of the left wmg under Kishwar Khan, another division turned to the 
right and advanced towards the row of areca-mit trees bordering 
this side of the bog ‘Usman readily took advantage of this 
confusion in his enemy’s van and sent a body of infantry across the 
bog to attack the second division of it A severe hand-to-hand fight 
followed and the small imperialist division was about to be overthrown 
As both parties got mixed up in the close combat Mirza Nathan, 
the leader of the van, could not use his artillei'V for fear of killing, 
his own men To make matters Avorse, the impeml artillery, which 
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was posted at the mam entrenchments at a distance of more than a 
kos, opened fire from behind, killing one of their own officers, 'Shaikh 
Achha, and dispcrsmg the rest 

The confusion in the van also affected the right wing under 
Ktikhar Khan. As soon as his soldiers saw the second division of 
the van moving towards the right, they became restive, broke their 
ranks, and rushed foiward The disorder here grew worse when 
one imperial elephant became heated and charged another Iftikhar 
Khan was soon cut off from the rest of the foice, and, with only 42 
horsemen and 14 foot soldiers, crossed the bog and fell upon the left 
wing of ‘Usmlan led by Wali This sudden attack unnerved W^li 
and he was about to be overpowered At this critical moment, 
‘Usman rushed to the help of Wall, rebuked him for his cowardice, 
and fell upon the small body of imperialists led by Iftikhar Khian 
and completely! surrounded them Most of the soldiers were 
wounded or killed, Iftikhar Khan himself being slain 

While the right wing of the imperialists was thus utterly 
broken up by ‘Usman, the left wing under Kishwar Khan, which had 
launched an attack on the Afghan right, aided by a division of the 
van, fared no better at the hands of ‘Usman’s favourite slave, 
Shir-i-Maydan The latter made a vigorous countercharge with his 
elephants in front, and, after a short fight, succeeded in oyer- 
whelming the left wing, killing Kishwar Khan along with Sayyid 
Adam (an officer of the van), wounding many, and compelling the 
rest including Sona Ghazi, zamindar of Sarail (who was also in the 
van) , to retreat towards the main camp The victorious Afghan 
commander pursued the fugitives till he came upon the main 
imperial entrenchments His further advance being here checked 
by the artillery, he fell back striking the rear of the Imperial van 
(under Mirza Nathan) now much reduced in number 

Mirza Nathan for a time made a stand against the Afghan 
commander and compelled him to retire, but the latter was soon 
foined by Mumnz (the son of ‘Usman) and renewed the attack 
In this engagement two Afghan elephants Baz and Bakhta, wrought 
great havoc on the imperial van, the latter elephant narrowly missed 
crushing Mirza Nathan to death bv lifting him bodily with his 
horse and then dashing him against the ground Mirza Nathan was 
wounded and carried unconscious to the camp This accident 
completed the discomfiture of the van which gave up further 
fighting and fell back on the advance-reseive and also on the centre 
A close and bloody combat continued for some time between the 
prominent officers of the advance-reserve and those of the Afghan 
vanguard, the latter prevailing in the end. 
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The cauhe of the imperialists appealed to be lost Their right 
and left wings had been thoroughly defeated and tlie commauders 
of both slam Their vanguard also had suffered a similar reverse 
and had retreated d'scomhted The one ray of hope lay in the 
centre which was still unassailed 

The centre under Shuja^at !£haii had now to bear the brunt of 
the attack of the triumphant enemy A severe fight ensued in which 
the Afghans succeeded in breaking the centre attid isolating the 
conimander-in-chief An attempt was then made to capture or kill 
him along with his standard-bearer with the help of ‘Usmlaai’s raging 
elephant named Bakhta. This elephant tried to seize SliU]a’at Khan 
and pin him to the ground, it succeeded m throwing him off his horse, 
and only the personal valour and cool judgement of Shuja’at Khan 
together with the timely help of his faithful personal attendants 
saved him Another elephant chaiged the standard-bearer mounted 
on a horse, and bore him wfth the standard down to the ground 
Shuja’at Khan hurried to his rescue, and mounting him o!n 
another horse, made him unfurl the standard again The elephalnt 
Bakhta, was ultimately killed 

When the imperialists had thus been reduced to a perilous 
position, as the result of bitter fighting from early morning till 
mid-day, and the victory of the Afghans seemed certain, the tide 
of fortune rolled back owing to an unforeseen accident This was 
the infliction of a mortal wound upon KhWaja ‘Usman by a Mughal 
horseman, named Shaikh ’Abdul Jalil, a devoted follower of Iftikhar 
Khan. Determined to avenge the loss of his leader, ’Abdul JaUl 
rushed towards ‘Usman, who was compelled to ride on an elephhint 
owing to his corpulence, and shot an arrow at him at so close a range 
that It passed through his left eye into the brain ‘Usinlan pierced 
his assailant through with his javelin, and then drew out the arrow 
with his own hand, but m so doing, he lost alsovhis nght eye (which 
came out of its socket), and became totally blind Nothing 
daunted, the valiant Afghan covered his eyes with a handkerchief 
with his left hand, so as to conceal bis fatal wound from the gaze of 
his followers, while with his right hand, he beckoned his elephant- 
driver to proceed towards Shuifl’at Khan But he rapidly lost his 
speech and died The news of the death of ‘Usman was carefully 
concealed, and Miimriz, his son promptly conveyed the body of the 
dead chieftain on the back of his elephant to the campi, and himself 
returned to the field But the life and soul of the stmggle for 
independence was gone, and the Afghans, deprived of their great 
leader, continued desultory fighting till the end of the day, and then 
decided to flee to Uhar at night. 
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The impciiahsts, who wcie yet unaware of this favourable turn 
of affairs, returned to their camp at dusk, dejected and dispirited 
owing to their heavy loss of officers and men, and passed the night 
with great vigilance Sometime before day-break (Monday, the 13th 
Maich, 1612) , some of the soldiers, who were mounting guard 
advanced towards the Afghan camp but found no trace of the enemy 
and reported the welcome news to the commander-in-chief But 
in view of the dearth of officers and men, and, particularly, of the 
unccitamty regarding the fate of ‘Usman, Shuja’at Khan did not 
think it advisable to puisue the enemy. 

Thus the battle of Daulambapur, which had began so well for 
‘Usman and the Afghans, finally ended in disaster to them, and 
the imperialists blundered into victory The battle, which was a 
brief morm'ng’s affair and was practically finished by mid-day, 
evinced the definite superiority of the Afghans to the Mughals in 
generalship, tactics, and discipline In fact, the Mughals failed to 
make a stand anywhere, and were defeated at eveiy point, and the 
Afghans and especially, their well-trained elephants, carried 
everything before them and wrought great havoc on their opponents. 
The Mughals finally snatched victoiy out of defeat, but it was solely 
due to an act of Pi evidence, the fall of ‘Usman in battle ‘ struck by 
the arrow of Fate ’ which left the Afghans without a leader 

The sons and brothers of ‘Usman, in consultation with Wall 
Mandu-Khcl the minister, left the camp quietly for Uhar after 
midnight The body of ‘Usman was to be buried there, and the 
members of his harem were to be killed, lest they should fall into 
the hands of the imperialists, and, with Mumriz the eldest son of 
‘Usman, formally installed as their leader, the war of independence 
was to be resumed The body of ‘Usman was accordingly conveyed 
to Uhar within 24 hours and buried in a secluded siiot between two 
hills, while a false tomb was prepared in the yard of his palace 
(which was locally termed the Big Bungalow) , bv the side of which 
all his wives, and daughters, except one, already betrothed and now 
given in marriage to his nephew Daud, were buried, after they had 
been put to the sword All the Afghans then gave the turban and 
the SAVOrd of ‘Usman to Mumriz and swore allegiance to him and 
then prepared for renewing the war. 

But the project failed on account of new divisions and 
dissensions amongst the Afghan leaders and their scrambles for 
poAver With ‘Usman, the solidarity and unitv of the Afghans was 
gone, and the machinations of Wali to supplant Mumriz from power 
spelt ruin to the Afghans Wali had alread\’ shoAved his cowardice 
and incompetence by his hasty retreat from the fort of Putia as 
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also m the battle of Daulambapur, and he now gave proof of his lust 
for power by intriguing with his father-in-law. Wall Mandu-Khel, 
minister of ‘Usman, to overthrow Mumnz and step into his place 
Though Mumnz made a laudable attempt to keep up unity by a 
vohmtaiy abdication in favour of his uncle Wah, the latter failed to 
win the suppoit of the Afghan chiefs, and even of his own brother, 
Malhi Instead of trying to ivin over Malhi by peaceful means, 
Wah put him in chains and kept him confined in his house This 
ciuel and tactless conduct disgusted all the Afghan chiefs who 
refused to seive under Wah, and the Bahanstan ]ustly remarks 
that ‘owing to the evil ways of Khwaja Wall, the whole of the 
Afghan army fell into disorder ’ Unwilling to part with power, and 
eager to maintain his leadership even at the cost of his own 
independence and the interests of his clan, Wah betrayed the cause 
of the Afghans by opening negotiations for peace with Shu]a’at 
Khan 

Meantime, the position of the imperialists had much improved 
with the arrival of reinforcements under ‘Abdus Salam and Mirza 
Maqsud Shuja’at Khan marched towards Uhar, but near the 
capital. Wall Mandu-Khel came to see him along with Ya’qub, the 
younger brother of Mumnz, and piayed for a week’s respite to 
bring m Wah and the other Afghan nobles for tendering submission 
Shujia’at Khan agreed to wait on condition that all the elephants 
except 25 female ones, exempted for purposes of transport, were 
surrendered within two days The demand was complied with, and 
the imperial commander resuming his maich, encamped at Ainiyfi 
(not identified) and awaited the arrival of the Afghans 

On the eleventh day of the month of Muharram. 4th March, 
1612, Khwaja Wali, Khwaja Malhi, Khwaja Ibrahim, the brothers 
of Khwaja ‘Usman, Khwaja Daud (nephew) , and Khwaja Mumnz 
and Khwaja Ya’qub, sons of ‘Usman, along with Wah Mandu-Khel 
and other Afghan notables totalling 400 men, tendered their 
submission, and were given robes of honour and lavishly entertained 
by Shuja’at Khan 

The commander-in-chief posted troops to hold Uhar, and then 
stalled on his return journey to Dacca, holding in custody the 
brothers and sons of ‘Usman and the leading Afghan nobles, and 
leaving garrisons in the strategic forts of Taraf and Sanail At the 
latter place, Ihtimam Khan, the Mtrbahar of the Bengal flotilla 
suddenly died At Sarail, the imperial fleet rejoined the army, and 
the whole body entered Dacca on the 7th Safar (8th April, 1612) . 

Islam Khan annexed the domain of ‘Usman, disbanded his 
army, ordered his brothers and sons to be kept in confinement 
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pending their despatch to the impenal Court, and sent a full report 
of the whole affair to the Emperor The Emperor, who was then at 
Agia, heaved a sigh of relief that ‘ through the unstinted mercy of 
the Almighty Giver, Bengal had been freed from the disturbance of 
‘Usman, the Afghan’ (Tuzuk, RBI 207, 214), and as a rewaid 
for this good service, he promoted Islam Khan to the rank of GOOO 
personal, honoured Shuja’at Khan with the title of ‘ Rustam of the 
Age ’ (Rustam-i-Zarndn ) , and also increased his rank by 1000 
personal and horse 


II. Conquest of Stlhet 

The tragic end of the of independence waged by ‘Usman 
ultimately determined the fate of the struggle led by Bayizid 
Karrani against the Mughal expeditionary force commanded bjj^ 
Shaikh Kamal This general on reaching the outskrits of Bayizid’s 
domain, began a series of plundering raids m order to terrorise the 
inhabitants into submission 

Islam Khan decided to strengthen the force against Bayizid by 
sending to Shaikh Kamal a laige body of reinforcements received from 
Bihar with the necessary equipment and rations That general had m 
the meantime, reached the bank of the river Surma, at some distance 
from the fort of Syihet. the capital of Bayizid 

Apprised of the rapid advance of the imperialists, Bayizid sent 
his younger brother Ya’qub at the head of a large number of Afghan 
chiefs to make a fort on the bank of the Surma outside the environs 
of his fortified capital, and check the further progress of the enemy 
At this news. Shaikh Kamal despatched Raja Satrajit, with 
other vassals, to make a fort on the bank of the Surma, opposite 

1 Tuzuk (RBI 208-15, S30) Iqbalnamah, 60-65 Bahanstan, MS 
62aA78b, 97a-98a, also Dr Borah’s TraJisIation, I 100-113, 157-206, 209, 215 and 
J N Sarkar, Prabasi, Agraliayan, 1328, 14.5-153 Makhzail-i-Afghani in Dorn’a 
Tranjslation, Part I 183-84, and in Blochmann’s Translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, I 
520-21 , Herbert’s Travels (London, 1638) , p 77, Rtyaz (Abd Salam’s tr ) 173-70 , 
Stewart, ISO-SS Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, 208-13 

In the light of the detailed and fairly accurate account supplied in the 
Bahanstan by Mizra Nathan, who was the leader of the Mughal van at the battle of 
Daulambapur, confirmed generally by the Tuzuk and Makhzan^-Afghant, many 
misconceptions still current regarding some of the impdrtant details of the “Usman 
episode may be corrected, e g , the site of the final battle, the capital of 
‘Usman m Syihet, the precise manner of his death, the treatment acedrded to his 
sons and brothers, etc 

‘Usman’s captive brothers and sons were produced before Jahangir on 13th 
September, 1012 
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the fort of Ya’qub, and ‘ in front of Kadamtala (unidentified) 
which was outside the town of Sylhet ’ The Raja crossed the 
Surma under cover of the artillery and fell upK>n the fort of Ya’qub, 
and after a week’s fighting, captured this fort When the first 
rumour of ‘Usman’s discomfiture was found to be baseless, Bayizid 
and Ya’qub renewed the operations with greater vigour. The 
position of the Afghans was at this time strengthened by the arrival 
'of a large force from the Raja of Kachar. 

Raja Satrajit, who had to bear the brunt of this renewed attack 
failed to cope with it. After a feeble resistance, he gave up the 
captured fort, and fell back upon the fortifications on the other side 
of the Surma At last after some more fighting in which the 
imperialists were sorely pressed, the news of the fall of ‘Usman and 
of the final victory of Shuja’at Khan came as a fatal blow to Bayizid 
and his men Their lesistance collapsed and they begged for peace 
Bayizid handed over all his elephants to Shaikh Kamal, and arranged 
to accompany the latter, with Ya’qub and the leading Afghan chiefs 
and his whole family, to Dacca for tendering submission to the 
subahdar 

Leaving a trusty officer for the administration of Sylhet, and 
placing Mubariz IChan m charge of the imperial forces, Shaikh 
Kamal proceeded to Dacca with the Afghan vassals and the 
elephants, reaching the capital after Shuja’at Khan’s arrival there. 

Islam Khan received the new vassals with greater pomp, and 
treated them with greater severity than m the case of ’Usman’s 
sons and brothers Sylhet was formally annexed to the Bengal 
subah, and the administrative arrangements made tentatively by 
Shaikh Kamal were approved Bayizid, his brother, and the leading 
Afghan chiefs were deprived of their personal liberty and kept in 
close custody {Bahanstan, 03a-64b, 66b-67a, 75a-76a, 98a Tuzuk 
and Iqbdlnamah are silent on the Sylhet war) . 

III. Kachab invaded 

Islam Khan next turned his attention towards Kachar, and sent 
Shaikh Kamal for the conquest of that country The latter first 
came to Sylhet, made it the base of his operations, and with 
additional officers and men, including Mubariz Khan and 22 amirs 
from Bihar, proceeded against the Kachar king 

The Kachar king, Satrudaman, alias Pratap Narayan (c. 1605- 
28) , who was noted for his ability and ambition, determined to offer 
a strong resistance His capital, Maibung, situated in the midst 
of the North Kachar hills, about 60 miles north of Silchar town, 
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was inaccesible to the invaders. He strengthened his defences by 
making two forts, at two strategic points on the western fiontier 
of his kingdom, one on the north-western bolder at Asuiatekar 
(probably modem Haritikar) and the other probably on the 
south-western border at Pratapgarh, about 20 miles south-west of 
Asuratekar, situated m the midst of a dense forest ^ 

The Mughal commander marched south-westwards for about 
35 miles and reached the vicinity of the fort of Piatapgarh, and 
attempted to take it by assault The Kachans, who were expert m night 
attacks and guerilla warfare, made repeated night attacks and also 
otherwise harassed the Mughals by cutting off stragglers from their 
camp. After a month’s stubborn opposition, they were, however, 
compelled to give way and retreat to the hill-fort of Asuratekar 

The imperialists occupied the fort of Pratapgarh, and then 
proceeded towards the north-east, and probably encamped on the 
left bank of the Barak opposite the fort of Asuratekar After more 
stubborn fighting this fort too was taken 

The loss of the two frontier forts cooled the military ardour 
of the Kachar king, and he offered to come to terms with the 
Mughals Shaikh Kamal readily responded to his appeal for peace, 
and sent a report to Islam Khan The latter approved of Shaikh 
Kamal’s action, and a peace was patched up with the Kachar king 
But Islam Khan was thwarted in his design by an interference, 
probably for the first time, from the Emperor, who had received 
repeated reports of his autocratic and arrogant conduct, particularly 
towards the oflicers sent from Couit, and of his partiality for his 
own men The measures which Jahangir had taken to rectify the 
abuse, including a seventeen-point farmdn^ had not proved effective, 
and the Emperor felt it necessary; to openly intervene and send a 
peremptory farmdn disapproving of Islam Khan’s hasty peace with 
the Kachar king, and asking him to renew the campaign under the 
command of Mubariz Khan, an imperial officer, in the place of Shaikh 
Kamal The Bengal governor was compelled to obey 


1 Allen, Assam District Gazetteer, Vol II Chap I p 62, refers to the remains 
of a mud fort, 2 miles north-east of the Pathajkandi Police Station, m Kanmganj 
subdivision and in pargana Pratapgarh, Sylhet, of Raja Pratap Singh whom he 
describes as a local chiftam, but who appears to be Raja Indra Pratap Narayan 
of Kachar 

^ Tuzuk (R B I 205) Baharatan, 102b-103a Though the farmdn was 
issued for the guidance of the subahdars m general, almost every clause appears 
to have been aimed at Islam Khan, who was more than any onje of his colleagues, 
guilty of breaches of the rules framed 
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Mubanz Khan established a thanah at Asuratekar and then 
proceeded towards the capital of the Kachar king Alarmed at the 
determined attitude of the imperiahsts, the Kachar ruler now 
definite^ tendered his submission and sealed it with the payment 
of a suitable tnbute {Bahanstan, 101a, 105a-b) 


IV Dacca made Capital 

About this time, some changes occurred m the government of 
the Bengal subah, Mirza Husain Beg, the new diwan, reached Dacca 
and took charge of his office, A new office ot waqi'a-navis (a news- 
writei) was created, and Aga Yaghma Isfahan!, who was appointed 
to this post, reached Dacca soon after the new diwan The 
imqi' anmns was appointed to watch the activities of the subahdar 
and send regular reports to court without reference to him 

With the submission of the Kachar king about the end of May, 
1612, the process of conquest and consolidation initiated by Islam 
Khan practically reached its completion, and the whole of Bengal, 
mcludmg SyUiet and Kachar, was now brought under the effective 
control of the Mughal government Islam Khan now signalised the 
final establishment of imperial authority over the entire province by 
the inauguration of Dacca, the scene of his activities for the last 
two years, as the new capital, in place of Bajmahal He renamed 
the city Jahangimagar, m honour of the reigning sovereign 

This transfer of the capital was not the outcome of a preconceived 
plan on the part of Islam Khan, but rather the result of exigencies 
of ciicumstances Dacca grew into political and military importance 
owing mainly to its strategic position As a result of the prolonged 
stay of the Bengal viceroy Man Singh (1602-1604) here, a town 
sprang up lound the old imperial outpost of Dacca, servmg as the 
nucleus of the future capital Man Singh seems to have strengthened 
the fortifications of Dacca, so that it soon came to be regarded as 
one of the four fortresses of the Bengal subah The same military 
and political exigencies attracted Islam Khan as well to Dacca, and 
his continued residence there finally determined its status From 
a military settlement, Dacca became the seat of the civil government, 
and ultimately emerged as the official capital of the Bengal subah, 
and it also became a busy centre of trade and industries 

Islam Khan himself contributed much to the development of 
Dacca. A new fort was built, inside which a new palace was 
constructed, no vestige of which now exists, and new roads were 
laid down, all skirting the river which is at present known as the 
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Buriganga. The defences of the city were improved by means of 
two forts made on either side of the point where the river Dulai 
bifuicated (one branch ]Ommg the Lakhiya at Demra and the other 
at Khizipur,) described by the author of the Bahanstan as the forts 
of Beg Murad Khan, and also by means of artificial canals, the 
course of some of which may still be traced 

Rajmahal, the old capital, on the other hand, was gradually 
abandoned. A change in the course of the Ganges on which this 
city stood had set in, by which the river finally receded nearly a kos, 
making the city inaccessible to war-boats and unsuitable for strong 
defence Further, as the centre of political interest had now 
definitely shifted from northern and western Bengal to southern 
and eastern Bengal, the political importance of Rajmahal was bound 
to dimmish. A number of other issues besides the decay; of Rajmahal 
were at work m regard to the transfer of the capital, foremost of 
which was the determination of Islam Khan to subdue Musa Eihan 
and the Twelve Bhuiyas first and Khwaja ’Usman of Bofcainagar 
next, for the fulfilment of which Dacca was most favourably situated 
Another important motive appears to have been the suppression of 
the Magh and Feringi pirates, for which a convenient place was 
required from which, a close watch on the usual routes followed by 
the pirates could be kept 

The establishment of the capital at Dacca by Islam Khan early 
m April, 1612, was an event of great importance in the history of 
Mughal rule in Bengal For nearly a century, with a short break 
about the middle, Dacca contmued to hold its proud position of 
the provincial metropolis During this time there was an all round 
development of the cify. It extended in territory, its trade and 
industries developed, its commerce flourished, and it also attracted 
a large number of foreigners whose accounts thiow much light on 
the wealth and general prosperity of Dacoa in the seventeenth 
century 


V Conquest of Kamrup, 1613 

Now that the hands of Islam Khan were free, he determined to 
renew his attack on Kamrup The dynastic jealousy between the 
rival houses of Kuch Bihar and Kamrup, had prompted an unprovoked 
attack on the Kuch frontier districts of Bahirband and Bhitarband 
by Pankshit by which his sway had been pushed up to Salkonfi, in 
the south-west Raja Raghunath of Shushang was a Mughal vassal, 
but Pankshit had captured this Raja’s family and the Bengal 
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viceroiy now promised to recover the captives by conquering 
Eamrup 

Early in November, 1612 Islam Khan sent a large expedition 
against Kamrup under Mukarram Khan, with Shaikh Kanial as 
second m command, and Raja Raghunath as the guide This force 
included 1000 picked cavalry, 5000 musketeers, 300 state elephants, 
and 400 imperial wai -boats, besides 100 war-boats of Musa Khan 
under his admiral ‘Adil Khan A large number of imperial officers, 
including 22 officers of Bihai, and vassal zamindars, including Afghan 
mansabdars of Bayizid and ‘Usman, joined the expedition 

From Dacca the invaders marched by way of Bhawal, Tok 
(8 December, 1612), Bajrapur, and Patlada (south of the Kanbari 
hills) till th&y reached Salkona, on the left bank of the Brahmaputra ; 
midway between Patlada and Hatsila Here the Kamrup flotilla 
(300 war-boats) offered battle, but after a hard fight was oveipowcred, 
leaving most of its boats to the victorious Mughals 

‘From Salkona the army (reinforced in the meantime) proceeded 
northwards very cautiously along the banks of the Brahmaputra, 
skirted by hills and dense forests, and arrived near Dhubri Before 
attacking this stronghold, it was decided to secure the line of 
communication bv conquering Parikshit’s newly acquired territories 
of Bahirband and Bhitarband (covering the entire right bank of the 
Brahmaputra between Patlada and Dhubri) , This was achieved by 
IVIirza Nathan after a brief campaign 

The fort of Dhubn was reputed to be the strongest of the forts 
in the entire Kuch region, and its siege dragged on for three months 
and a half Finally, one morning, the Mughal artillery commenced 
a heavy fire simultaneously from the main battery and the three 
smaller ones, and kept the gan-ison busy, while the helddrs (sappers 
and miners) took advantage of the enemy’s preoccupation to proceed 
under the shelter of the nearest earthen mound, across the surrounding 
moats, to the base of the inner wall of the fort and make a breach 
there wide enough for an elephant to pass through By midday, this 
was completed, and through this opening, the Mughal infantry from 
the four erections nished into the fort, with their war elephants in 
front, putting the garrison to flight to Gilah (Gilahjhar, on the 
western bank of the Gadadhar, about ten miles north ef Dhubrf) , 
the fortified residence of Parikshit Path Khan Salka, the 
commandant of Dhubri fort, however, out of affection foi his son 
taken captive, surrendered to the Mughals, (c middle of April, 161 3) . 

The moral effect of this defeat was tremendous i Raja Parikshit 
lost confidence in himself, gave up further resistance, and became 
eager for peace On a promise of being allowed to retain his personal 
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liberty and his kingdom, he agreed to acknowledge the impenal 
overlordship, and sought to appease the victors with rich presents, 
including a sum of 80,000 rupees for Shaikh Kamal, and a large 
amount of money, elephants, and tangan ponies for the Emperor 
and the Bengal viceroy, with his daughter and sister respectively 
for the last two dignitaries Parikshit also promised to release 
Raghunath’s family The Mughal commander accepted the terms 
But the Viceroy at Dacca proved inexorable He sternly rejected 
the peace offer, and demanded the surrender of Parikshit’s person 
as well as of his kingdom 

Hostilities were therefore resumed Raja Lakshmi Naiayan 
of Kuch Bihar, who had already tendered submission to Islam Khan 
at Ghoiaghat in 1609 and promised to aid him in his campaign against 
Parikshit, now fulfilled his promise and attacked the parganah of 
Khonthaghat on the western border of Kamrup Parikshit marched 
from Gilah to oppose him and fought him so hard for seven days 
that the Kuch king had to appeal for help An adequate force, 
with 200 war-boats, was sent under the command of Raja Satrajit to 
lake Raja Parikshit by the rear Satrajit marched to Kharbozaghat 
(in Mechpara mauza, Dt Goalpara), south of the Brahmaputra, 
and on his close approach, Parikshit gave up the fight with Lakshmi 
Narayan and withdrew to Gilah 

The imperialists then decided to attack Gilah, and sent Bahadur 
Ghazi and Sona Ghazi, with 400 musketeers and 250 war-boats, up 
the nver Gadadhar to make a fort at a convenient point in front of 
Gilah so as to prevent the transport of rations to Parikshit’s 
capital The vassal zamindars achieved their task Threatened 
with starvation, the Kamrup king decided on a desperate mght 
attack, by land and watei, on the imperialists in Dhubri fort He 
directed his son-in-law, the Dimarua Raja, with his entire fleet of 
700 bachdri boats, and 50 elephants, to seize the impeiial post on 
the Gadadhar river, and then to join him in the assault on Dhubu, 
whither he himself marched at dusk with his entire land force The 
combined assault was only partially successful The Dimarua Raja 
finished his task pretty well He completely overpowered the tiny 
garrison in the fort on the Gadadhar, and captured almost the entire 
fleet of the zamindars. Bahadur Ghazi and Sona Ghazi escaping 
with only 43 war-boats The victor then moved down to Dhubri 
He reached there before dawn only to find that the land army had 
not vet arrived, owing to unforeseen mishaps on the way. 

The Kamrup king, to make the best of a bad business, at once 
attacked the fort, while his son-in-law led an assault on the imperial 
fleet The Kamrup army easily defeated a division of Afghan and 
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Rajput forces led by Jamal Khan Mankab and Lachmi Rajput 
respectively, wounding both the commanders, and then advanced 
towards the second small erection which was gallantly defended by 
the Afghan archers of, ‘Usman, who were soon reinforced by some 
imperial troops To overcome their resistance, Nitai, who was the 
standard-bearer of the Kamrup king, rushed with four or five 
thousand Kandi archers, and was on the point of overpowermg them, 
when his elephant, struck by an arrow, suddenly ran away, dropping 
him down Though Nitai narrowly escaped capture, this accident 
caused confusion in his ranks, and his soldiers retreated Raja 
Parikshit rallied his forces and came to the field A fierce engage- 
ment followed m the intense heat of the sun. Parikshit made three 
attempts to recapture the fort, but was repulsed each time 
Indecisive warfare, however, went on all da^y long 

The Kamrup fleet, under the Dimarua Raja, gamed more solid 
success in the naval battle The fleet of the zanund^s, alarmed 
at the disastrous defeat of the previous night, failed to make a stand, 
while the imperial war-boats also were about to be overpowered 
At this critical moment a cannon ball struck the Dimarua Raja in 
in the breast and he was killed This accident totally paralysed 
the Kamrup navy, and it hastily withdrew Hostilities were 
suspended for the night , the Kamrup king decided to give up 
fighting altogether and fled hastily, after midnight, to Gillah, leaving 
behind all his war-equipment, particularly cannon, with the whole 
army following him m utter confusion 

Once again fate favoured the Mughals, and they gained an 
unexpected victory They pursued the fugitive to GiLih, but before 
they reached it, they learnt that Parikshit had evacuated that 
city and fled towards Baranagai, his capital, which stood on the 
Manas (a stream which rises in the Bhutan hills, and, after a winding 
course, joins the Brahmaputra opposite Goalpara) The victors 
occupied Gilah and seized an immense booty, and next m.^rched 
to the left bank of the Little Sankos (a stream joimng the Gadadhar 
2 or 3 miles above Dhubri) , where Raja Lakshmi Narayan met them 
In this way, the land army continued their relentless pursuit of 
Parikshit for 6 days, while the fleet, under Mirza Qasim Khazanchi 
and Raja Satrajit, moved along the Brahmaputra to intercept his 
passage of the Manas Worn out m body and mind by his 
precipitate flight, the Kamrup king at last decided on an almost 
unconditional surrender He appealed to the imperial commanders, 
Mukarram Khan and Shaikh Kamal, to spare his life and personal 
liberty, and surrendered all his belongings, his war-elephants, and 
his kingdom (c end of July, 1613) Kamrup thus lost its short 
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existence as a separate State and was annexed to the Mughal 
Empire ^ But when the successful imperial commanders in their 
return journey reached Tok, they learnt the news of Islam Khan^s 
sudden illness m the course of hunting in the forests of Bhawal, and 
they hastened to Bhawal only to find that the viceroy had already 
died (21st August, 1613). 

The death of Islam Khan meant the disappearance of a diynamic 
personality who for five years had dommated the arena of Bengal 
politics, waging unrelenting warfare against the zammdars, reducing 
them to subjection, or suppressing them altogether and annexing 
their kingdoms It was Islam Khan who really conquered Bengal, 
oiganised a unified admimstrative system, and established the 
Mughal peace in the country From this standpoint, he should be 
regarded as one of the makers of the Mughal Empire, and the 
gi'eatest viceroy of the Bengal subah 


^ Bahanaftm, lUib'-llSfa PaJishahnamak, Vol H 64(-87 Purwna Asama 
Buranjij IQP 



CHAPTER XVI. 


TWENTY YEARS OF STAGNATION AND REVERSE, 

1613—1633 

I Qasim Khan’s incompetence and wrong acts. 

Islam Khan was succeeded as governor of Bengal by his younger 
brother, Qasim Khan, who was then m charge of Mungir. Though 
the new governor was appointed about the middle of September, 
1613, (in the month of Sha'ban, 1022 A H Iqbalnmnah, 72), he 
did not actually take charge of his office at JahtangHmagar till 'the 
6th May, 1614, (27th Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1022 A. H , Bahanstan, 145b) 
i. e about eight months later, and Shaikh Hushang, son of Islam 
Khan, Mirza Husain Beg, diwan, and Ediwaja Tahir Muhammad 
Bakhshi, with the concurrence of Aqa Yaghmia, the newswriter, 
]omtIy earned on the government during this interregnum 

Qasim Khan preseneled a striking contrast to his great brother 
in almost every way. He did not possess the ability, energy, honesty 
and diligence of the latter, nor his coolness of judgement and 
resourcefulness On the other hand, he displayed to an excess the 
autocratic instincts, violence of temper, arrogance, and nepotism of 
Islam Khan, adding to these, a lack of dignity, decorum, and tact, 
and a covetousness all his own Perhaps the most fatal defect of 
his character was his quarrelsome spirit, as a result of which he lost 
the sympathy, advice, and co-operation of all the experienced officers 
in Bengal and he had to depend on his own favourites, very few of 
whom were experienced or efficaent Consequently the period of 
Qasim Khan’s rule, lasting for about three years (May, 1614-April, 
1617), proved to be singularly barren. Internal disputes and 
revolts, especially, in the newly acquired territory of Kamrup. 
engrossed the governor’s attention, while the two principal expeditions 
that were sent, — one against the king of Assam and the other against 
the king of Arakan, ended in disastrous failure. 

The first important event of Qasim Khan’s rule was his quarrel 
with Mirza Husain Beg, the diwan, The latter had during the last 
interregnum exercised some viceregal functions and also enjoyed some 
rights and privileges of the kotwal of the capital city, and when the 
new kotwal appointed by Qasim Khan took charge, disputes arose 
between the kotwal and the diwan which culminated in a fray in 
which a few of the governor’s men were wounded and killed at the 

87 
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hands of the sons of the diwan Qasim Khan made it a personal 
affair, and imprisoned the diwan along with his sons, and though 
they, were subsequently released through the intervention of some 
of the officers, the entire property of the diwan was confiscated^. 
Jahangir deputed a trusty officer named S'adat Khan to investigate 
the whole affair. When the guilt of Qasim Khan was established, 
he was compelled to restore all the property of the diwan and also 
to pay him a compensation of 100,000 rupees. 

Another action of the new governor proved to be equally 
indiscreet, and probably caused greater harm to the government. 
It was the act of depriving Lakshmi Narayan and Parikshit 
Narayan, the kings of Kuch Bihar and Kamrup respectively, of their 
personal liberty and of putting them under close surveillance, in 
clear contravention of the solemn pledge given to them by his 
predecessor and himself. Later on, both the Kuch kings were put 
to further humiliation when they were removed from Jahangimagar 
and practically exiled to the distant court of the Emperor. A 
formidable revolt broke out in Kuch Bihar and Kamrup as a protest 
against this action, which shook the newly established Mughal 
authority in the north-eastern frontier to its very foundations, and 
which was quelled with great difficulty. 

Another censure was in store for Qasim Khan. The latter had 
not only alienated the diwan but also the bakhshi and waq'a-navis, 
and all the three combined to complain against the governor The 
Emperor now sent a very responsible officer named Ibrahim Kalal, 
entitled Ihtjmam Khan, m order to settle matters, and also to 
realise from Qasim Khan all the properties of Islam Khan, along 
with the revenue of the crownlands, which he had appropriated 


II. Kachab campaign FAins 

The first important campaign of Qasim Khan’s government was 
directed against the people living near the south-western border 
of the kingdom of the Raja of Kachar, adjoining the front^ier fort 
of Pratapgarh (c. November, 1014) According to the Bahamian, 
these people living in the tract between the Khasias (rather the 
Jaintias) and the Kachans and speaking the Kachari language, 
differed widely from them in their features, and manners and 
customs and claimed to be Mugbals, being the descendants of the 
soldiers left in charge of his conquests by Timur, who had in the 
course of time migrated to this part of the country Mubariz 
Khan, who held charge of the thanah of Bindasil on the eastern 
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border of Sylhet, marched towards the south-west and attacked 
the self-styled Mughals, and, after severe fighting, succeeded in 
subduing them and occupying a part of their territory 

Qasim Khan was giatified at the success of Mubariz Khan and 
exhorted him to lead an expedition to Kachar, the king of which 
had evidently shaken off his allegiance during the late interregnum 
Mubariz Khan soon returned to Sylhet. whence he proceeded to 
invade Kachar, in company of Mirak Bahadur Jalair, 

The Mughal commander who had accompanied Shaikh Kamal 
and taken a prominent part m the first invasion moie than two 
years before (c April — May, 1612) , followed the same plan of 
attacking first the south-western frontier fort of Pratapgarh, 
adjoining Sylhet, and next falling upon the fort of Asuratekar on 
the north-western border. 

The Kachar king Satrudaman offered as strong a resistance 
as he had done last time, causing a heavy loss of men by his repeated 
night attacks But Mubariz Khan’s persistence at last bore fruit, 
and the fort of Pratapgarh was stormed The Mughal commander 
followed up his victory by proceeding north-east and attacking the 
fort of Asuratekar As it could not be taken by assault, it was 
subjected to a close siege Unable to bear the privations of the 
siege, the Kachar king again sued for peace, offering more favour- 
able terms than he had done before He gave up the fort of 
Asuratekar, reaffirmed his allegiance to the Emperor, offering him 
40 elephants and a tribute of 100,000 rupees in cash, and prayed 
for exemption from personal attendance at the court He also sent 
presents for the subahdar and the Mughal commander These 
terms were accepted by Qasim Khan Unfortunately Mubariz 
Khan suddenly died, and, at this occurrence, Mirak Bahadur 
“became utterly confused and lost all courage”, and hastily 
evacuated the thanah of Asuratekar and the country and withdrew 
to Sylhet Qasim Khan punished Mirak Bahidur by replacing him 
by a really competent and experienced officer named Mukarram 
Khan who had conquered Kamrup {Bahamian, 165a-166a) Thus 
the Kachar campaign ended in failure, and the Kachar king who 
easily regained his independence, appears to have maintained it for 
a pretty long time 

The next important event was a punitive eftmpaign against 
Bir Hamir, Shams Khan, Bahadur Khan, (who was the nephew and 
successor of Salim Klian), and Birbhan, the zamindars of Birbhum, 
Pachet, Hijli, and Chandrakona (about 22 miles north of Midnapore 
tOAvn) respectively These vassals who had not rendered personal 
service but had continued to be loyal in the time of Islam Khan, 
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apparently fell off from their vassalage taking advantage of the 
weakness and lack of vigilance displayed by the new governor, and 
it became necessary to force them again into submission. Though 
the expedition directed against Bir Hamir and Shams Khan was 
conducted by an experienced officer, Shaikh Kamal, it was not 
adequately equipped owing to Qasim Khan’s personal antipathy 
against the Shaikh, and so it does not appear to have led to any 
tangible result The task of reducing Bahadur Khan and Birbhan, 
which was entrusted to Mirza Makki, son of Iftikhar Khan, the 
faujdar of Burdwan, also was not achieved satisfactorily For the 
governor, instead of encouraging co-ordinated action between Shaikh 
Kamal and Mirza Makki, seems to have discouraged it in order to 
discredit the Shaikh (Baharistan, 166a- 166b) 

III. Arakanese invasions of bhulua, 1614-1615 

Soon after this, Qasim Khan had to face the first and the most 
formidable foreign invasion of his rule It was a combined attack 
on the frontier thanah of Bhulua by Meng Khamaung (Husain 
Shah) the king of Arakan, and the Portuguese freebooter, Sebastian 
Gonzales, the master of Sondip, who had for a time composed their 
mutual differences in order to fight 'their common enemy 

With an army of 80,000 infantry (most of whom were 
musketeers, only 10,000 being paths, with swords and shields, according 
to Bocarro, and 300,000 in all according to the Bahanstan) , and 
700 war-elephants, the Arakan king marched from Chittagong towards 
Bhulua on land, while he sent his large fleet consisting of ghurdbs 
(floating batteries) , Jahyds, Kusds, Machvas etc (160 Jaliyds and 
50 big war-boats, and 4000 expert sailors, according to Bocarro) 
to join the fleet of Sebastian Gonzales 

The moment was very opportune ’Abdul Wahid, the thanahdar 
of Bhulua, had gone to Jahangirnagar to see the governor, while 
his son had proceeded towards the north-east to attack the territpry 
of Tipperah, and Bhulua. was practically without any defence Qasim 
Khan was at last roused to action He encamped at Khizrpur and 
prepared to transport the army across the Meghna and other rivers 
bv means of cargo boats, and at the same time summoned the 
thanahdars to assemble their forces. ’Abdul Wahid the feeble- 
hearted thanahdar, at the news of the approach of the enemy, 
inspite of the protest of his valiant son, not only evacuated Bhulua 
without fighting but retreated north towards the Dakiatifi rjver 
Though pressed by Qasim Khan to make a stand at that strategic 
point, ’Abdul Wahid decided to withdrew still further into the 
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narrow wateis of the Machwa-khal to be out of reach of the big 
war-boats of the enemy 

This left the Arakan king and his Feringi ally masters of the 
situation. While the land force crossed the Big Feni and the Little 
Feni rivers and occupied Bhulua, and plundered and looted the 
inland territories with impunity, and then marched northwards in 
pursuit of the thanahdar, the Fenngis, with their war-boats, proceeded 
up the Meghna to the Dakatia river, carrying on similar depredations 
on the territories lying on the banks. 

At this critical moment when all seemed to be lost, an unfore- 
seen event occurred which turned the tide in favour of the Mughals 
The alliance of the Arakan king with his traditional enemy, the 
Peringis, was too unreal to be lasting, and it broke off in the middle 
of the war, owing to an act of treachery on the part of the Maghs 
(according to the Bahanstan, but on the part of the Feringis 
according to Bocarro) As the Arakan king had never been able 
to cope with the Fenngi fleet, he now imprisoned the nephew of 
the Feringi admiral, Antonio Carvalho, and a few other noted officers 
who were fighting on land in his company, with a view to coercing 
Carvalho and his associates into submission 

But the plan of the Arakan king did not succeed At the news 
of the capture of his comrades, Antonio Carvalho took severe 
reprisals He looted and plundered the Arakan fleet in his charge, 
captured its admiral and other officers, seized all the artillery and 
treasures, and retired to Sondip, leaving the Arakan king to shift 
for himself The Mughal commander ’Abdul Wiihid did not fail 
to take advantage of the miserable plight of the Arakanese. He 
was heartened by the arrival of the advance force under Shaikh 
Farid as well as the forces under Shaikh Kamal and Mirza Makki, to 
recross the jDakatia river and fall upon the Arakanese land force The 
latter were totally unprepared for this counter-attack The Arakan 
king retreated hastily across the two Feni rivers to Chittagong, 
hotly chased by the victors and leaving behind him a number off 
his elephants and troops. 

Thus the first serious attack of the Arakan king on Bengal 
ended in disastrous failure (c December, 1614) That the Mughals 
came unscathed out of this great ordeal was solely due to an act of 
Providence The subahdar sent a false report to court ascribing 
the defeat of the enemy to his son Shaikh Farid, for which he was 
censured by a farman ^ 

1 Baharistan, 16eb-ie0a A Bocarro — Decada 13 da Hisforta da India, parte 
2, pp 440-444 , Phyare — History of Burma, p 175 , Stewart, History of Bengal, 
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The repeated reprimands did not prove effective, and the 
Emperor at last made a new experiment He decided to send a 
new diwan who would be nearly of the same rank as the subahdar, 
so that he would not prove subservient to him, and would, on the 
other hand, check his actions. Further, the new diwlan would be 
allowed a free hand m the selection of the bakhshi and waqia’-navis, 
so that the trio would act as a counterpoise to the subahdar 
IMukhlis Khan, one of the confidential servants of the court, was 
accordingly appointed diwan and sent to Bengal (Bakaristan, 
183a-183b Tuzuk E. B I 306), about the middle of December, 
1615 

Soon after this change in the personnel of the government, the 
Arakan king. Meng Khamaung, made a second attack on Bengal 
He had so long been busy combating an attack made on him Jby 
the Portuguese viceroy of Goa at the suggestion, and with the 
co-operation, of the Portuguese freebooter Sebastian Gonzales 
But Gonzales did not arrive in time, and the Portuguese fleet, acting 
singly, failed in its attack on the Arakan capital, and its admiral was 
killed The Portuguese flotilla retired in disgrace to Goa, while 
Gonzales returned sullenly to Sondip (c Oct , 1615) Freed from the 
Portuguese menace, the Arakan king appears to have patched up a 
truce with his great enemy, the Burmese king, Maha Dhamma Raja 
(Anankpetium, 1605-28) , in regard to the dispute concerning the 
cession of some border islands, and utilised the respite in renewing 
his attack on the Mughal frontier tract of Bhulua (Phyare, History 
of Burma, pp 176-77 • Harvey, History of Burma p 189) 

The Mughal faujdar ’Abdul Wahid (now entitled Sarhad Khan) 
again evacuated Bhulua with his family and took refuge in the 
Dakatia river, without waiting for the reinforements despatched 
by the viceroy, who had taken post at Khizrpur Once more the 
Arakan king occupied the whole of Bhulua unopposed and began a 
relentless pursuit of the retiring imperialists But Mirza Nur-ud-din 
(the son of ’Abdul Wahid) and some other brave officers, turned 

137-38 Campos of the Portuguese tn Bengal, 87 Sir Jadunatli Sartar, 

Prabasi, 139®, Falgun, 665-67 Ab Sir Jadunath has pointed out there is some 
d.fferen|ce in the accounts of MirzS Nathan and Bocarro, particularly regarding 
the tireacheiy amongst the invaders According to Bocarro, Gonzales took part in 
the attack and treacherously murdered the Arakanese naval officers after calling 
them to a consultation in his boat But according to Mir^ Nathan, Antonio 
Carvalho, brotlier of Gonzales, led the Ferhigis, and the Arakan king first murdered 
the Fermgi officers m his company Though Nathan did ifot take part in the war, 
his account is more detailed and is generally confirmed hy Bocarro, and so it 
seems to be plreferable 
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at bay and delivered a desperate cavalry charge upon the pursuing 
enemy. Fate once again came to the rescue of the Mughals It 
so happened that there was a large bog near the place chosen for 
this sudden counter-attack, and the victorious Arakanese, taken by 
surprise, were herded precipitately into that bog Though a small 
section of them managed to cross it without any loss, the Arakaxi 
king and his nephew, with their elephants and the rest of their troops, 
got stuck up in the bog and were easily surrounded by the Mughals. 
In the confusion that followed, a good many of the Arakanese were 
killed or captured, and the Arakan king was forced to^ sue for an 
Ignominious peace. He appealed to the Mughal commander to spare 
his personal liberty, and in return for this favour, he agreed to 
surrender all his ofBcers, including his nephew, and also his men and 
elephants and other equipments. 

The Mughal commander agreed to these terms, and the Arakan 
king was allowed to escape almost alone at night to Chittagong 
In the morning, ’Abdul Wahid gathered all the officers and men 
and the war-equipments left by the fugitive king, and returned 
triumphantly to Bhulua (c early in January, 1616) ^ 


IV. The Assam War, 1615, — Disasoter 

The conquest of Kamrup had at last brought the Mughal 
Government into direct contact with the Ahora kingdom The main 
factor which led to the first war between them was the political 
ambition of Qasim Khan to carry his brother’s forward policy m the 
north-eastern frontier a step further by the conquest of Assam. 
Though the political issue was predominant, it was complicated by 
boundary quarrels and trade disputes as suggested by the Ahom and 
Assamese chronicles The Mughal boundary in Kamrup did not 
extend east of the Bar Nadi, but the Mughals appear to have often 
penetrated much further, even as far east as Tejpur, inspite of the 
protests of the Ahom frontier officers. Further the rich natural 
resources of Assam, ivory, musk, aloe wood, silk, etc , encouraged 
much illegal trade, particularly smuggling, which embittered the 
feelings of both parties and precipitated the war 

Sayyid Aba Baqr, the most faithful of Qasim Khan’s officers. 


1 Baharistan, 185a-186b Though the Portuguese chroniclers and the Arakanese 
annals are silent on this point, there la no reason for disbelieving Mirza Nathan, 
who offers a detailed account of the event The Tusuk is practically silent regarding 
these Magh raids, and in only one passage vaguely alludes to them (R & B I p 300) , 
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was selected commander, and a force of about 10 to 12 thousand 
cavalry and infantry, 2000 musketeers, and a fleet of 400 boats in 
which the war-boats of the vassal Bengal zamindars predominated, 
was assembled. Aba, Baqr marched towards Barnagar, the old 
capital of Eamrup, and next moved to Hajo, the new headquarters, 
and established thanahs in the surrounding region. He decided to 
spend the rams, June — September 1615, at Hajo and reported his 
activities to Qasim Khan. 

The Bengal governor now displayed his habitual impatience and 
shortsightedness, and pressed Aba Baqr to proceed forward even 
during the rains. The latter was compelled to march to Kohhata 
(a frontier town on the Bar Nadi, midway between Srighat and 
Pandu, probably the same place as modem Kulhati near the Chencha 
hills between Hajo and Kajali), whence he could not move further 
owing to heavy rains. The place was extremely unhealthy, and 
sickness carried away a large number of his men during this enforced 
halt. About the middle of November, 1615, Sayyid Aba Baqr, with 
his ranks much depleted, began the war by a sudden attack on 
ICajali, the Ahom frontier post on the south-west, which he easily 
took, capturing a large number of war-boats The Mughals 
followed up their success by a series of plundering raids into 
the interior. 

These aggressions enraged the Ahom king, and he made earnest 
efforts to check the further progress of the invaders. He strengthened 
the defences of his next important stronghold of Sarndhara, at the 
confluence of the Bharali and the Brahmaputra He sent his chief 
officers, the Hati Barua, Il3.jkhawa, and Kharghuka (Khargharia) 
Phukan with a large force to hold Samdharai , Ab®. Baqr 
encamped opposite Samdhara. He chose a sandy piece of ground 
for his entrenchments, and did not take the trouble of clearing the 
jungles around them. He underestimated the strength of the enemy 
and passed his time in negligence and indolence His arrogance and 
haughtiness completely alienated his subordinates The Ahoms 
readily took advantage of the blunders of the Mughal commander 
and prepared for a m’ght attack. At the end of a wintry night 
(c middle of January, 1616), three bridges of boats were speedily 
thrown across the river Bharali, over which the Ahom army 300,000 
strong, with 700 war elephants, fell upon the unsuspecting Mughals 
and easily overpowered them The Mughal fortified camp was 
stormed, its arsenal destroyed, its elephants seized, and a large 
number of officers, including Sayyid Hakim, Sayyid Kasu, Jamal Khan 
Mankah, and Lachmi Rajput, and Sayyid Aba Baqr, the commander, 
were killed. 
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The imperial fleet, particularly, the war-boats of the zamindars 
fai ed no better At first they made a bold stand and fought the Ahom 
fleet, but the news of the fall of Sayyid Aba, Baqr, and the capture 
of the fort so much unnerved them that they gave up further 
resistance and fell an easy prey to the enemy. Almost the whole 
of the fleet was captured Of the naval officers, Miran Sayyid 
Masa‘ud, the imperial officer m charge of the zamindars’ war-boats, 
Sona Ghazi, and Raja Satrajit, alone narrowly escaped in their own 
boats, while Ilahdad Khan Dakhini, Raja Ray, and Narsing Ray 
and others were all wounded and captured. 

Thus the first aggressive war of Qasim Khan on Assam ended m 
disaster. The losses in men and material were heavy, but heavier 
still was the moral loss — loss in military prestige and political power.^ 

V Invasion op Chittagong pails 

Undismayed by the disastious failure of his Assam war, Qasim 
Khan quickly launched on another aggressive expedition directed 
against the Raja of Arakan, with Chittagong as the first objective. 
The governor himself advanced to Bhulua, (February 1616) , whence 
he despatched ’Abd-un-Nabi with a force of 5000 cavalrj% 5000 
musketeers, 200 war-elephants, and a fleet of 1000 war-boats, towards 
Chittagong. 

The Arakan king, Meng Khamaung (Husain Shah) , decided 
to check their advance by making a fort at a strategic point about 
20 miles north-west of Chittagong named Kathgar (a village south 
of Sitakund, 'and two miles off from the next railway station of 
Barabakund, B A Rly) He sent his chief officer, ‘ Karamkari ’ 
(commandant or superintendent), with a force of 100,000 infantry, 
besides 400 elephants and 1000 war-boats, to complete the fort and 
hold It. He personally started from his capital Mrohaung 
(Mrauk-u) for the defence of his stronghold of Chittagong, with an 
army of 300,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, besides a large number 
of elephants and war-boats. 

Informed by his spies that the new fort was not yet complete 
and that the garrison in the fort of Chittagong was also very small 
as the Arakan king had not yet reached it with his force, ’Abd-un- 

1 Baharistan, 163b, 171a, 174b-175a, 179a, 189a-191a Padishah Namak, 

Vol II, 67 ■ Ahom Buranji from Khurdung and Khunlai, 521-27 Purani Asama 
Burdiigi, 80-88 • Dr 'Wade’s History of Assam, 254-259 The Bakanstan js, to a 
greatr extent, eoiroborated by the Ahom and Assamese chronicles, especially by the 
Ptirant Asama Bnranyi. 
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Nabi hastened to Kathgar, leaving behind Sarhad KJian and Shaikh 
Kamal to make a fort and hold it for the puspose of keeping up 
communication and food supply to the invading army, and delivered 
a vigorous assault on the unfinished fort in the early hours of the 
morning. The Arakanese were taken by surprise, and though they 
greeted the Mughals with a heavy shower of shells, bullets, arrows, 
bombs, and stones (from ballistas), the latter quickly overcame the 
resistance and pressed the garrison so hard that the fall of the fort 
seemed imminent At this stage, the Mughal commander, owing to 
his want of experience and judgement, was easily induced by some 
of his officers to suspend hostilities foi the day, and this single 
mistake turned the tide of the whole war 

While the attack was resumed next morning, the position was 
entirely changed The garrison had fully recovered from the shock 
of the sudden assault and offered such a determined resistance that 
the idea of storming the fort had to be abandoned, and a siege was 
decided on. But the siege operations dragged on and the besiegers 
themselves were soon reduced to the position of the besieged as a 
result of the activity of the commandant of the enemy fort. At the 
threat to the food supply of the mam army, the Mughal commander 
raised the siege and retreated towards Jahangirnagar, leaving behind 
his heavy artillery and destroying about 500 maunds of gunpowder 
(c May, 1616) . 

Thus the invasion of Arakan also proved a complete failure. 
The unrelieved succession of reverses at last proved too much for 
Jiahlangir’s love of his utterly incompetent foster-brother, Qasim 
Khan was recalled and a new governor, Ibrahim Khan, sent to Bengal, 
But, alas, already the grand work of Islam Khan had been undone 
by his brother. Qasim Khan did not succeed even in maintaining 
internal order. There was chronic rebellion m Kamrup with which 
his favourite officer ’Abdul Bax}! could not cope, and most of the 
punitive expeditions against the rebel zamindars in Bengal also failed 
in their object. 


VI Ibrahim Khan Fath-i-Jang govehnoh . conciliatory 
POI^UCY, GOOD administration, PEACE AND PROSPEHTY 

The next subahdar of Bengal, Ibrahim Khan Fath-i-Jang took 
charge at Jahangirnagar at the beginning of November, 1617 after 
having been delayed about seven months since his appointment by 
the retiring governor Indeed a fight between the old and the new 
governor had once seemed imminent near Jatrapur, but mediators 
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averted the conflict. The new governor was the brother of Queen 
Nur Jahan and enjoyed the confidence and trust of the Emperor 
He had held important posts, including those of Paymaster of the 
Royal household and governor of Bihar, and had already evinced 
his administrative ability and military talents In Bihar he had 
conquered the tract of Khohhara and acquired valuable diamond 
mines there, for which his mansah was increased and he was exalted 
with the title of Fath-i-Jang 

His character offers a pleasant contrast to that of his predecessors, 
Islam Khan and Qasim Khan He was free from the vices of both, 
while he possessed the ability, energy, discretion, and resourcefulness 
of Islam Khan, and added to these some noble traits unknown to him 
and to his brother, an honesty of purpose, a masteryi of temper,' a 
spirit of moderation, conciliation, and compromise, and, above all, 
an innate nobility of character and dignity of bearing*, which 
endeared him to friends and foes alike 

The period of Ibrahim Khan’s rule, lasting practically for about 
six years (from November, 1617, to November, 162S) is marked by 
a peace and tranquillity unknown before Though he had to face 
more than one attack of the Ahom king and his protege Bali 
Naravan, brother of the ex-king Parikshit Narayan, on the newly 
acquired territory of Kamrup, Bengal as a whole, remained free from 
any serious invasion from without and revolt from within till the 
advent of the rebel prince Shah Jahan in November 1623 The 
Arakan Raja, of course, led more than one raid into south-eastern 
Bengal and the Feringi pirates too raided Jessore, but these incursions 
proved to be no more than passing evils, and did not involve any 
serious challenge to the Mughal govei-nment Ibrahim TChan 
organised only two expeditions, one against Tipperah and the other 
against Arakan, both of short duration In regard to internal 
administration, he initiated a new policy of political coneiliation and 
release of political prisoners which had a beneficent effect It 
promoted peace security and good government 

For the first time since the Mughal conquest, Bengal now settled 
down to enjoy the blessings of the Mughal peace Agriculture and 
commerce were encouraged, and the manufactures were carried to a 
degree of perfeetion they had never attained before The delicate 
mushns of Dacca and the silks of Maldah constituted the chief part 
of the dress of the imperial court and these industries received an 
impetus unknown before Bengal had every prospect of enjoying an 
undisturbed state of felicity But the rebellion of Shah Jahan and 
his march into Bengal broke the short spell of peace and made it again 
the seene of bitter stnfe and bloody warfare. 
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During the interval between Ibrahim Klian’s formal appoint- 
ment and his actual assumption of office at Jahtogimagar, two 
important events occurred One was a successful punitive campaign 
led by Mirza Makki, entitled Maruwwnt Khan, warden of the pass 
of Garhi and faujdar of Akbarnagar and Burdwan, against Bir Bhan, 
zamindar of Chandrakona. The latter had been causing great 
annoyance to travellers passing by his territories, and the Emperor 
ordered that he must be suppressed (October, 1617 Tuzuk, K & B 
I 392 and footnote 2) 

The second event occui'ed in Kamrup Shaikh Ibrahim, collector 
(hron) of Kamrup, had misappropriated a sum of rupees seven lakhs 
out of the State dues, and, to escape punishment, entered into a 
treacherous pact with the Ahom king, and soon openly revolted 
Mirza Nathan tried to suppress the rebel, but he did not succeed 
and the operations dragged on until Ibrahim Khan arrived and 
quelled the revolt 

Next followed more serious troubles created by Raja Bali 
Narayan, backed by his suzerain, the Ahom king Bah Naravan 
suddenly captured Pandu, and proceeded to attack Hai’o. the capital 
of Kamrup (c January — ^February, 1618) Though the enemy 
owing to his superior numbers, at first prevailed over the imperialists 
he was ultimately driven back with great loss 

The governor now felt free to initiate his new administrative 
policy He had already represented to the Emperor that the sons 
of Rai'a Pratapaditya of Jessore who had been sent to Court during 
the time of Islam Khan, and Kuch Raias Lakshmi Naravan and 
Pankshit Narayan who had been sent thither bv Qasim Khan, should 
all be released and sent back to Bengal, as this act of clemency was 
hkelv to ease the political situation His recommendations were now 
accepted He adopted a similar conciliatory policy with regard to 
the prominent zamindars, headed by Mu^ Khan who had been kept 
under surveillance at Jahangimagar, since the days of Islam Khan 
All these persons were released from confinement and restored to 
liberty (c middle of March, 1618) The beneficent effects of this 
policy of political clemency were soon felt. Rafa Lakshmi Narayan 
restored to his kingdom, rendered valuable services to the Mughal 
government in Kamrup till his death, while Musa Khan displayed 
similar faithfulness and loyalty in serving the Bengal government, 
distinguishing himself especially in the conquest of Tipperah 

About the middle of March. 1618, Madhusudan. a nephew of 
Raia Lakshmi Narayan, and one of the younger brothers of Parikshit 
Naravan suddenly revolted and seized the pargana of Karibarv on 
the southwestern border of Kamrup Musa, Khan suppressed the 
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revolt and brought Madhusudan to terms In pursuance of his 
liberal policy, the subahdar treated the new vassal kmc^, and 
secured his services for the government of Kamrup 


VII Conquest of Tippekah, 3618 

The next important event of Ibrahim Khan's rule was the 
conquest of Tipperah He had been definitely commanded by the 
Emperor to subdue the king of Arakan, and the conquest of Tipperah 
was accomplished by him as a preliminary step in that direction The 
moment was opportune The reigning Tipperah king Jasomanikya, 
was known to be a devout Vaishnava, and. as such, averse to warfare, 
and was not expected to offer much resistance 

The Viceroy made elaborate preparations and also settled the 
plan of campaign The land army was organised in two divisions, 
one of which, under the command of Mirza Isfandiyar, was to attack 
the Tipperah kingdom by way of Kaliagarh on the north-west (near 
modern Kasha and Ka.malasagar, in the Brahmanbaria subdivision of 
the Comilla District, about 26 miles north-west of Udaipur, measured 
in a straight line) , while the second division, under the command 
of Mirza Nur-ud-din and Musa Khan, was to proceed eastwards 
towards Udaipur, the capital, by way of Meherkul (close to modern 
Comilla town, which is about 19 miles due west of Udaipur), while 
the fleet under the charge of the admiral Bahadur Khan, was to 
remain in the middle and proceed up the river Gumti by way of 
Comilla towards the enemy capital which stood on the river The 
Tipperah king decided to fight the army divisions separately and 
first turned against Mirza. Isfandiyar who had made the greatest 
advance, across the hills of KSliagarh, towards Udaipur Though 
the Tipperah force was far superior in number, its equipment and 
organisation were inferior to those of the Miighals, and it formed an 
easy target to the expert Mughal musketeers and artillery. An 
obstinate engagement followed in which a large number of men were 
wounded and killed Finally the Tippeiah king was defeated and 
compelled to retreat to Udaipur with heavy loss, including 70 war 
elephants 

Meanwhile the second Mughal division under Mirza Nur-ud-din 
and Musa Khan had been proceeding leisurely and rather carelessly 
The Tipperah king suddenly came across this division, as he was 
falling back on Udaipur after his defeat at the hands of Mirza 
Isfandiyar. and made a desperate attack But he was again defeated, 
and hastily withdrew 
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Defeated in successive engagements on land, the Tipperah king 
now turned to his fleet, with which he attempted to prevent the 
advance of the imperial navy upon Udaipur, But inspite of the best 
efforts of the Tipperah fleet, the advance of the imperial navy could 
not be stopped, and this was soon followed by the triumphant march 
of the two land divisions into the enemy capital 

The fall of the capital ended the campaign The Eaja while 
tiying to flee to Arakan was hotly pursued by the Mughals and 
captured with his family and personal effects, including jewels and 
other rich treasures Udaipur was made the seat of a thanah and 
placed in charge of Mirza Nurullah, and the Mughal commanders 
then went back to the subahdar with all the captured elephants and 
the royal captive {c end of November, 1618 ) ^ 

For about two years after the conquest of Tipperah (c November 
1618 , October, 1620 ), peace and tranquillity reigned in Bengal, and 
towards the end of that period, Ibrahim Khan, attracted by the 
report of the wholesome climate and natural beauty of Tipperah, 
paid a visit to that country 

VIII Fight with the Arakanese ; Hijli revolt creshed 

But during the same period, Kamrup suffered a good deal from 
the incursions of Bah Narayan Aided by Shumani Purkayeth and 
the numerous hill chieftains of Dakhinkol (the region south of the 
Brahmaputra, included in the modem Goalpara and Kamrup 
Districts) . and backed by the enormous resources of the Ahom king, 
Bali Narayan made more than one daring and organised effort to 
overthrow the imperial authority in Kammp, but Ibrahim Khan 
succeeded in frustrating his designs and suppressing all the rebel 
elements 

Soon after his return from the pleasure-trip to Tipperah, Ibrahim 
Khan had to meet an attack of the Arakan king Meng Khamaung 
(Husain Shah) The latter had in the meantime strengthened his 
position by conquering Sondip from Sebastian Gonzales (who hence- 


1 Baharistani, 231a, 240arb, 246b-247a Rajoimala, metrical version, Chandroday 
Vidyavinode, 243-248 N K Bhattasliali, on Tipperah Raja Jasomaniltya 
'Bharatbarsfui, Ashar, 1342, 32-39, As Dr Bhattashali has pointed out, the account 
of the Bahanstan is remarkably corroborated by the Baiamata As regards the 
date of the conquest of Tipperah, Dr Bhattashali has suggested 1621 Al D The 
Bahanatan does not give any date of this event, but from the sequence of events, 
some of which are dated, both before and after this episode, it seems clear that 
the Tipperah war took place in the winter of 1618 and not in 1621 
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forward passed into obscurity) . With a large fleet composed of 700 
ghumhs (floating batteiies), and 4000 laltjjla boats, the Arakan 
king had suddenly fallen upon the villages skirting the liver MegnU, 
plundered them with impunity, and reached as far as the island of 
Baghchar threatening the capital Dacca 

As soon as the news of the raids reached Ibrahim Khan at night, 
he hastily collected the war-boats near at hand, (only 32 in number) , 
and started for the scene at the last watch of the night, reaching 
the vicinity of the enemy camp next morning, with a small personal 
following, including his nephews Mirza Ahmad Beg and Mirza, Yusuf, 
the rest of the mansabdars and the Bengal zammdars, including Musa 
Khan and Raja RaghuiiMh, joining him afterwards with the land 
force which included 7000/8000 cavalry, and the war-boats which 
now reached the total of 4000 to 5000 

The prompt and effective steps taken by the subahdar, and, 
especially, his personal courage and initiative, saved the situation 
The Arakan king did not dare to proceed further, nor did he think 
It advisable to engage m a naval battle He hastily retraced his steps, 
leaving 1000 Jaliyd boats for the protection of his frontier ^ Ibrahim 
Khan strengthened the fortifications of the frontier thanahs and 
put additional garrisons in them, and also stationed a division of the 
fleet for the safety of the pargana of Phuldubi (in the Faridpur 
district) , and then returned to Jahangirnagar (October 1620) . 

A few months afterwards (sometime m March, 1621), Ibrahim 
Khan launched his long-deferred Arakan campaign, with Chittagong 
as his objective, from the new base at Tipperah. The route was 
more direct no doubt, but it lay through a hilly region clad with 
dense forests, with a bad climate, and involving considerable diffi- 
culties in regard to transport and food supply. Ibrahim Khan was 
ill-advised to adopt this new route, and the expedition failed, primarily 
because of this initial mistake in regard to the choice of route. 
Leaving the fleet in the Big Feni river the Viceroy proceeded with 
the land army slowly along the new route towards Chittagong, 
clearing the forests as he passed by. In some places the forest was 
so thick (‘impassable for an ant’) that even the horses and the 
elephants could not move without great difficulty. Scarcity of food and 

1 Bahanstan, 371a Apparently this raid of the Arakan king upto the vicinity 
of the Mughal capital, followed by a siinilar raid into the pargana of Dalchin 
Bhahbazpur, Dt Backergunge, magnified by the Aiakanese chronible into the 
‘ conquest of the middle land * misled Phayre {History of Burma^ 177) to suggest 
that Meng Khamaung ‘extended his tenntory in Bengal by occupying a part of 
what IS now the district of Bakirgunj, and for a time the city of Dacca.’ 
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pestilence in his camp forced Ibrahim Khan to withdraw, with the 
ranks much depleted and the morale of the army much shaken ^ 
The weakness of the Bengal Goveinment encouraged the 
Aiakancse to indulge in repeated and gradually more daring raids 
into Bengal 

Not long after the Arakan expedition, Ibrahim Khan had to deal 
with an internal revolt which, for a time, assumed a formidable 
character. Bahadur Khan, zammdiar of Hi]b, emboldened by his friend- 
ship with Mukarram Khan who had been transferred from Bengal to 
the post of governor of Orissa, openly defied the authority of the 
governor of Bengal The latter appointed Muhammad Beg Abakash, 
who was related to him, faujdar of Burdwan, and directed him to 
pioceed against Bahadur Khan A fleet of 200 war-boats from 
Musa Khan was sent for his use Meanwhile Bahadur Khan had 
strengthened his position with the armed help of 1000 cavalry from 
Mukarram Khan, and this enabled him to thwart all the efforts of 
the Mughal commander to subdue him or dislodge him from his 
fortified post of H 13 I 1 , which was afterwards besieged 

Before the revolt of Bahadur Khan could be quelled, news of 
repeated raids by the Fenngi pirates on Jessore reached the subahdar 
Suhrab Khan, the local faujdar, was too much addicted to wine to 
take the necessary steps, so that the raiders used to appear almost 
daily and carry away, without any opposition, a large number of men 
and women as captives. 

Ibrahim Khan decided to take the field in person in order to 
deal with this double danger His idea was first to proceed to 
Jessore by the shortest water route, and after the repulse of the 
Fermgi pirates, to force Bahadur Khan into submission. But he 
missed his way in that labyrinth of channels and for five days 
wandered about m a region rendered desolate by the Fenngi and 
Magh raids, in extreme misery and privation, till he chanced upon 
the right route and reached Kagarghlata, three kos off Jessore 
towards Hijli. 

At Jessore he reprimanded the negligent faujdar and strengthened 
his hands against future raids by placing a fleet of 60 war-boats at 
his disposal, and then sent a strong force under his nephew Mirsa 
Ahmed Beg against Bahadur of Hij'li 

Unable to resist the combined attack, Bahadur Khan gave up 
hostilities and sued for peace. He personally came to Jessore to 


1 Bahansion, 272b Fathiya, continuation, 176a, briefly alludes to this futile 
campaign, detailed in the Bakanstan, 
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tender submission to the subahdar, who imposed a fine of Rs 300,000/- 
on him for his disloyalty, but reinstated him m his ]agir, (beginning 
of June, 1621). 

During the rams (c middle of August, 1621), the Arakan king 
made another raid, this time on some villages in Dakhin Shiihbazpur, 
an island near the mouth of the Meghna (now included in the 
Backergunge Distiict) . Ibrahim Khan took immediate action He 
started at midnight with a fleet of about 4000/5000 war-boats and 
reached Vikrampur early next morning Towards the close of the 
day, news came that the Arakan king had hurriedly returned to 
meet an attack on his kingdom delivered by his enemy, the Raja of 
Burma. Thus the danger passed away Ibrahim Khan left his 
bakhshi, Mirza Baqi, with a fleet of 600 war-boats for cruising along 
the Meghna river, and returned to Jahangirnagar. 

For more than two years after this event, (c August, 1621, to 
November, 1623) , Bengal enjoyed another spell of peace and quiet, 
though Kamrup continued to suffer from periodic and isolated 
revolts which were duly suppressed by the local officers 

Some changes m the personnel of the Bengal officers and the 
nobility occurred during this period About the beginning of March, 
1623, Shaikh Kamal one of the most experienced officers of the 
government (seiving m Bengal since the beginning of Islam Khan’s 
rule) , died in harness in Kamrup Ibrahim Khan assigned Shaikh 
Kamal’s jagirs to his eldest son. Shaikh Shah Muhammad, increased 
his rank, and sent him for service m Kamrup. The other change 
was of greater political importance Sometime in April, 1623, Musa 
Khan died as the result of a serious and long continued illness 
Ibrahim Khan chose his son Ma’sum Khan, a youth of 18 or 19, as 
his successor, and treated him with extreme kindness Ibrahim Khan 
also retained the services of the old officers of Musti Khan — Khwaja 
Chand the minister, ’Add Khan the admiral, Ramai Lashkar and 
Janaki Vallabh, the commanders of the land army 


IX Shah Jahan kebeus, invades Bengal • 

Ibrahim Khan slain 

Towards the end of 1622, prince Shah Jahan the ablest among 
the four sons of Emperor Jahangir, rebelled in the Deccan against 
his father, mainly because his hopes of a peaceful succession were 
frustrated by the machinations of his ambitious and powerful step- 
mother, Nur Jahan The rebel prince at first made an attempt to 
capture Agra, the capital, but he was defeated and driven back into 
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the Deccan, closely followed by the imperial general Mahabat Khan 
and prince Parvez. Unable to maintain his hold on the Deccan, 
Shah Jahan, decided to leave the country and cieate for himself a 
new centre of influence and authority 

This was found m Bengal, which, on account of its pecuhai 
physical features, geographical isolation, rich natural resources, 
coupled with its chronic political confusion, had afforded a tempting 
field to many a daring advcntuier and an asylum to many a political 
refugee The internal situation at that moment seemed to be 
favourable to the rebel prince Inspite of Ibrahim Khan’s generous 
treatment of Ma’sum Khan, this son and successor of Musa Khan 
proved to be a hot-headed and fickle youth, anxious to throw off 
the shackles of vassalage, and in fact he became an easy tool in the 
hands of Shah Jahan The external situation also appeared to be 
inviting The rebel prmce could readily make an alliance with the 
king of Arakan in fighting their comifion enemy, the Mughal Emperor 
The Portuguese settlers and officers in Bengal might be won over 
by a promise of trade facilities, while the services of Portuguese captains 
of war, with their war-boats, might also be utilised So Shah Jahan 
decided to go to Bengal not only to recoup and replenish his 
resources, but also to secure fresh recruits, fresh allies, and a fresh 
base of operations for the final war. 

In October, 1623, the rebel piince left Burhanpur, crossed the 
flooded Tapti into Golconda, passed to the coast town of Masuhpatam, 
whence he turned towards the north-east, and entered the Mughal 
province of Orissa, the whole journey covering nearly two months 
The Emperor had anticipated this change in the plan of the 
rebel prince, and m order to meet it had ordered prmce Parvez and 
Mahabat Khan to hasten from Buihanpur towards Allahabad and 
Bihar m quest of Shah Jahan, and also sent jarwAns to Mirza Ahmad 
Beg Khali, nephew of Ibrahim Khan, who had been appointed 
governor of Orissa, in place of Mukarram Khan early in June, 1621 
(Baharistan, 273a, Tnzuk, R. & B II 210), and Ibrahim Khan, 
asking them to be on the alert and prevent the rebel prmce from 
securing a foothold in Orissa and Bengal 

Ibrahim Khan and Mirza Ahmad Beg were placed in an 
embarrassing situation It was a quarrel between the Emperor and 
a prince who had long been regarded as his heir-apparent, and in 
such a quarrel it was difficult for a mere servant to follow the right 
course of action Though Ibrahim Khan stuck to the side of the 
Emperor till his death, he failed to take effective and organised steps 
to check the progress of the rebel prince at the first opportune 
moment and allowed him to enter Midnapur and Burdwan practically 
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unopposed, leaving the local officers to shift for themselves In fact, 
Ibnahim Khan’s surprising inaction was mainly responsible for Shah 
Jahan’s almost triumphant entry into Akbarnagar Mirza Ahmad 
Beg fared worse than his uncle As soon as he heard the news of 
Shah Jahan’s arrival near the fort of Msanpur (between Tehn^na 
and Orissa, Akbamamah Vol III 969), commanding the strategic 
ChatarDiwar Pass which could have been easily defended by a small 
eontingent against a large army, the distracted governor gave up the 
campaign, hurried to Piph, the seat of his government, collected 
his family, and then moved to Katak, whence he retreated to Burdwan, 
and finally halted at Akbarnagar Owing to his singular cowardice 
and incompetence, Onssa passed into the hands of Shah Jahan 
without a blow 

Shah Jahan fiist marched to Khurda, where he received the 
homage of Raja Purushottam Dev, and smaller zamindars, and then 
proceeded to Katak for making necessary ^arrangements for the 
administration of the occupied area Here he received a friendly 
mission from Miguel Rodrigues, the Portuguese governor of Hugh 
and Piph, who presented various costly and rare gifts to him Prom 
Katak Shah Jahan proceeded northwards to Midnapur still unopposed, 
whenee a few stages of march brought him to the vicinity of Burdwan 

At Burdwan, Shah Jahan for the first time expenenced 
opposition , the faujd-ar, Mirzfi Salih, a nephew of Asaf Khan had 
rejected the overtures of Ahmad Beg to accompany him in his 
flight, and subsequently refused an offer of ‘Abdullah Khan (Firuz 
Jang) to join the ranks of the rebel prince He strengthened the 
defences of his foitified post and prepared for a gallant resistance 
Unfortunately he could not keep up his spints for a long time in 
the face of the close siege of the city by the officers of Shah Jahan, 
and was ultimately compelled to surrender Buidwan was occupied 
and given as a fief to Bairam Beg. after which the rebel prince 
marched due north towards Akbarnagar or Rajmahal. After he 
had reached Akbarnagar, Ahmad Beg sent swift couriers to the 
Bengal governor at Jahangirnagar informing him about the move- 
ments of the rebel prince and his oivn evil plight Ibrahim Khan was 
at last roused to action He first made arrangements for the defence 
of the frontier posts, especially against the depredations of the 
Feringi and Arakanese raiders, by strengthening the gairisons in the 
new thanah of Puldubi and other thanahs in Jessore, Bhulua, 
Tipperah and Kachar Suitable arrangements for the protection of 
the capital city were then made and Khwaja Idriak was entrusted 
with the task with a force of 500 cavalry and 1000 musketeers With 
the rest of the army, including about 6000 cavalry (Herbert, 89)1, 
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and 100 elephants, a large park of artillery, and a fleet of 300 war- 
boats under the admiral Mir Shams, besides a large number of 
Jahya boats belonging to a Portuguese named Manoel Tavares 
(Campos, History of the Portvyuese in Bengal, 59, footnote), and 
the war-boats of the premier Bengal zamindar Ma’sum Khan, son 
of Musa Khan, the viceioy hastened to face the rebel prince at 
Akbamagar. 

The old fort built by Raja Man Singh at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the capital at Akbamagar was still strong, but had lost 
its strategic value ; the river Ganges having receded nearly a kos, 
the city was no longer accessible to war-boats and cpuld not be 
defended on land and water So Ibrahim Khan abandoned the fort, 
moved further down the river to a place where his son lay buried, 
enclosed the tomb by a strong wall, and garrisoned it with nearly 
4000 troops, including Portuguese gunners, commanded by his 
younger nephew Mirza Yusuf, assisted by Jala’ir Khan, Mirza 
Isfandiyar, and Mirza Nurullah He himself, with his elder nephew, 
Ahmad Beg, at the head of the remaining forces and the elephants, 
crossed the river and entrenched at a place named Akbarpur (now 
included in Malda) . The fleet remained midway for co-operation 
with both the forces. 

Meanwhile the rebel prince occupied first the old fort and next 
the city He attempted, through an envoy, to win over Ibiahim 
Khan, and gave him the choice of continued service in Bengal under 
the nominal control of the~young prince Aurangzib, or a free and 
safe passage back to the court with his family, in case he preferred 
to stick to the side of the Emperor The Bengal governor gave a 
prompt and dignified reply Rather than dishonour himself, he 
would die in the service of the Emperor. 

Peace measures having failed, Shah Jahan prepared for war 
Fully conscious that in his position delay was dangerous and that 
his success mainly depended on swift and sharp action, he arranged for 
a simultaneous assault on the new imperialist fort and the main 
entrenchment of Akbarpur Darab Khan was sent with a large 
train of artillery, under the command of Khidmat-parast Khan and 
Riimi Khan, to storm the new fort, while Dariyai Khan Rohilla 'fend 
other Afghan mansabdars were at the same time told to cross the 
Ganges higher up at an obscure ford near Pointee (about 30 miles 
due east of Rajmahal) , and attack Ibrahim Khan's camp 

The Bengal governor, on his part, tried his best to prevent the 
crossing of the river by the Afghan contingent under DariyS. Khan, 
but the attempt failed, and Dariya Khan crossing the Ganges 
marched towards the Mughal entrenchments The task of Darab 
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Khan proved to be more difficult and protracted. An attempt to 
storm the fort having failed, Dai'ab Khan prepared for a siege. 
Under cover of artificial barriers, the rebel’s general proceeded 
cautiously towards the fort wall and then laid mines under it in 
three different places, his progress being hampered at every stage 
by the unremitting fire of the artillery of the garrison. 

Shah Jahan now tried to force an issue ; he sent his commander- 
in-chief, ’Abdullah Khan, at the head of 1500 cavalry, with Raja 
Bhim and his Rajput levy, across the Ganges to reinforce Dsirlya 
Khan, and make a combined assault on the Bengal governor. 

Ibrahim Khan tried his best to dispute the passage of the river 
by the reinforcing army He deputed his admiral Mir Shams with 
the entire imperial fleet, assisted by the war-boats of Ma’sum Kh!an 
and Manoel Tavares, to oppose ’Abdullah Khan and Raja Bhim 
But these persons were already in secret correspondence with 
the rebel prince, and made only a show of fight, with the result that 
’Abdullah Khan and Raja Bhim crossed over at night without much 
opposition and joined Dariya Khan The now-united '' forces 
marched all night and came upon Ibrahim Khan early next morning 
They were at once drawn up in battle array, in a position of great 
advantage, with the river on one flank and a dense forest on the other 

In the engagement that followed, the imperialists laboured 
under various disadvantages, arising not only from the defeats already 
sustained, but from the depletion in their ranks and especially the 
death of tried and experienced soldiers The force under Ahmad 
Beg who held the centre had been reduced to 700 cavalrv, that 
under Sayyid Nurullah in the van numbered only 800 cavalry, while 
Ibrahim Khan, who commanded the rear, had only about 1000 
horsemen, mostly raw recruits, as the veterans lay scattered, some 
garrisoning the new fort of Akbamagar and others embarked in the 
fleet under Mir Shams 

Yet for a time the battle was well-contested, mainly beejause 
of the personal bravery and steadfastness displayed by Ibrahim 
Khan But the superior numbers and vigour of the rebel forces 
ultimately ensured their triumph The van under Nunillah first 
gave away Then came the turn of Ahmad Beg who was wounded 
and compelled to retire from the centre Ibrahim Khan alone 
continued the desperate struggle, but gradually his soldiers deserted 
him, and, with only a handful of followers, he fought on till he was 
slain umecognised (c April, 20, 1624) , 
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X Prince Shah Jahan rules Bengal, 1624 

The defeat and death of the Bengal governor was quickly followed 
by Ihe fall of his fortified post at Akbamagar which had so long 
baffled all efforts at its capture. The mines aheady laid in three 
different places under the fort wall weie now set fire to, all at the 
same time, and m the explosion that occurred two tuirets were blown 
up and a wide breach was made m the fort wall Still the garrison, 
reinfoiced by the officers who had escaped unhurt fiom the battle 
of Akbarpur, continued their gallant defence, quickly raised a mud 
structure to fill the gap in the fort wall, and repeatedly repulsed the 
besiegers, taking a heavy toll of them At the end of the day the 
news of the fall of the subahdar and the desertion of the imperial 
fleet, arrived, and this finished the struggle All resistance was 
given up, and the fort was easily occupied A large number of the 
garrison were wounded and killed, and only a few escaped to 
Jahangimagar, including Ahmad Beg, Mirza Yusuf, and Jala’ir Khan, 
along with the treacheious admiral Mir Shams and his accomplices, 
Ma’sum Khan and Manoel Tavares ^ 

From Akbamagar, the rebel prince pioceeded triumphantly 
towards Jahangimagar, the capital, 'in order to seize the immense 
treasures and war-materials deposited there and make necessary 
arrangements for the administiation of the country He left Raja 
Bhim m charge of Akbamagar, and issued peremptory farmans 
demanding the allegiance of the imperial officers m Bihar and in 
Kjamrup, and after a journey of nine days, reached Dacca (c early 
111 May, 1624) From Ghoraghat he had sent an officer m advance 
to anange for the peaceful submission of the widow of Ibrahim Khan 
and the leading imperial officeis. and the latter gave Shah Jahan a 
cordial reception 

The stay of the rebel prince at Jahangimagar was only for a 
week, but this brief stay was crowded with important events A 
sweeping change was made in the personnel of the government 
Darab Khan, son of Khan-i-Khanan ’Abdur Rahim, who had long 

1 Tuztik (R & B n 298-99) Iqbalnainah, 2Z7-221 E & D VI, 408-10) 
Bahansta^n, 291b-295 K IGian I 344-40 M TJ (Bevendt^e) , I 155-55, 
379, 455 Rtyaz (AS) 188-189, 190-193 Gladwm 69-72 MdtiTique tr Luard, 
11, S05-’I2 , Campos — History of the Portuguese in Bengal, 59 footnote, 128 

In the light of the detailed and systematic narrative of the Bakansfan, many 
obscurities and misconceptions regarding the whdie affair, culmmaling: m tlie 
decisive battle of Ahbarpur, may be cleared, as has been attempted by the present 
writer in his article on * Rebellion of Shah Jahan and his career m Bengal ^ in( the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol X No 4, Dec, 1934 
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been suspected of treachery, but had subsequently rendered faithful 
services in regard to the siege of the fort of Akbarnagar, was rewarded 
with an increase in his rank and appointed governor of Bengal 
Khwaja Mulki who had been selected paymaster of the Bengal 
army, at the same time that Muhammad Riza Jiabiri had been 
appointed diwan^ (c December, 1620), but had recently ]omed the 
rebel prince, was now made diwan m place of Muhammad Riza 
Jabiri, while Mirza Hidayetullah was chosen paymaster and news- 
writer, and Malik Husain, treasurer-in-chief ’Adil Khan and Pahar 
Khan were, however, retained as admirals, the former to stay at 
Jahangirnagai, and the latter to accompany the rebel prince, along 
with the artillery commander Khidmat-parast Khan Mirza Mulki 
was afteiwaids replaced by Jawhar Mai Das as Diwan Mirza Nathan, 
who had been honoured by the Empeior with the title of Shitab 
Khan (c November, 1622) for his services in the pacification of the 
Dakhinkol, and had subsequently joined the ranks of the rebel prince, 
was transferred from Kamrup and put m charge of Akbarnagar m 
the place of Raja Bhira who was sent to Patna At Jahangfimagar, 
Shah Jahan seized a large amount of cash, totalling rupees forty 
lakhs, besides a large quantity of clothes, and the almost entire war 
equipment of the Government, 500 elephants, 400 horses, and the 
whole of the artillery and fleet His resources were greatly increased, 
and the war-boats were particularly useful in his subsequent warfare 
against the Emperor 

Another important event was the arrival of a friendly mission 
from the king of Arakan Meng Khamaung (Husain Shah) , who 
had proved such a source of trouble to the Bengal subah since the 
days of Islam Khan, was now dead, and his son Thin Thudhamma 
Raja (1622-38) also followed the same hostile policy Common 
hostility to the Emperor obviously induced the new king to 
conciliate the rebel prince by this friendly gesture, which the latter 
fully reciprocated No tangible result, however, followed, and the 
whole thing proved to be nothing more than a diplomatic game 

Master of Orissa and Bengal, Shah Jahan was not the man to 
sit down idly His next task was the conquest of Bihar which was 
easily accomplished From Bihar he decided to proceed westward 
and occupy Jaunpur, Benares, Chunar, Allahabad, and Oudh, and 
then to march towards Agra, the capital, the entire programme to 
be finished before prince Paivez and Mahabat Khan who were still 

^ Md Itiza vas appointed diwan vice Wazir Klian who had succeeded Mukhlis 
Khan as diwan about the end of June 1619, and filled that post till his death m 
August 1621 
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m the Deccan could move forward and check his advance He was 
not, however, allowed to complete this programme By the time 
Jaunpiir was occupied, Oudh overrun, and the forts of Allahabad 
and Chunar closely besieged, the imperialists appeared on the scene 
and turned the tide of affairs Oudh was vacated, the sieges of 
Allahabad and Chunar abandoned, and Shah Jahan finally met the 
imperialists m a severe engagement on the bank of the nver Tons 
at a place named Kanti m the Mirzapur Dt U P , in which he was 
thoroughly defeated (about the end of October, 1624) and compelled 
to abandon Bengal, Bihar, and Onssa, and seek shelter in the Deccan 
again 

No details are available regarding the history of Darab Khan’s 
brief rule in Bengal It appears that the Khan for a time faithfully 
obeyed the orders of Shah Jahan When the latter marched from 
Jaunpur to face the imperialists near Bahadurpur (in Benares Dt., 
about 32 miles south-east of Allahabad), prim to the battle on the 
river Tons, he asked Darab Klian to send the, Portuguese chiefs 
Manoel Tavares and others with their war-boats to his aid, and this 
was quickly done But Darab Khan again turned faithless and 
began secret negotiations with the imperialists Inspite of repeated 
orders to join Shah Jahan with reinforcements prior to the battle on 
the Tons, the Khan made excuses and did not leave Jahalngimagar, 
though he sent his younger son to Shah Jahan with 100 cavalry and 
200 war-boats 

The Arakan king appears to have taken advantage of the 
pre-occupations of Shah Jahan to belie his professions of friendship 
and indulge m a raid on Bhulua Though the thanahdar, Mirza 
Baqi had previous experience of naval engagements, and was 
supplied with 700 cavalry and 300 war-boats, he could not check 
the enemy who earned on their depredations with impunity and 
retired with a rich booty (Bahanstan, 314b Fathiya, Continuation, 
176a) 

Darnb Khan’s disloyalty became clear m regard to his attitude 
towards the Bengal zamindars, headed by Ma’sum Khan, and the 
Poituguese chiefs who had deserted the rebel prince on the eve of 
the battle of the Tons and w'thdrawn with their war-boats to 
Jahangirnagar Far from fighting with the traitors, Danab Khan 
openly joined them, and thus the cause of Shah Jahan in Bengal was 
totally lost 

Owing to the loyalty and devotion of Shitab Edian, the officer 
in charge of Akbarnagar, Shah Jahan, however, retained his hold 
on that place even after his disastrous defeat in the battle of the 
Tons. That officer maintained a strict censorship of all letters passing 
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through Akbarnagar and furnished a regular supply of money, 
munitions, and other wai materials to the prince, and it was due to 
his continued faithfulness that Shah Jahan could return to Akbar- 
nagar early m January, 1625, and recoup himself for about 24 days 
and gather all his war-materials and baggage prior to his final 
depaiture for the Deccan ^ 


XI Jahangir’s ritle restored in Bengal, 162,5 — 1627 

Under orders of the Emperor, prince Parvey, soon left for the 
Deccan m pursuit of Shah Jahan, placing Bengal in charge of Mahabat 
Khan, assisted by his son Khanahzad Khan (c early Jn March, 
1625) . 

For about a year, father and son ruled Bengal Very little is 
known about the history of their rule. One of the earliest acts 
of Mahabat Khan was the execution of Darab Khan in compliance 
with the orders of the Emperor. Further activities of the new 
subahdar, whose ability, expenence, and military talents, were 
undoubtedly of a high order, were checked by the machinations of 
Queen Nur Jahan, backed by her brother Asaf Khan They were 
determined to discredit him and to detach him fiom his close 
association with Prince Parvez, so as to improve the changes of 
succession of the Queen’s worthless son-in-law, Shahriyar. At their 
instigation, Mahabat Khan was declared guilty of various misdeeds 
He had not yet sent to court the elephants obtainable m Bengal, 
nor had he despatched the State levenue, vVith full accounts, 
and an imperial officer was despatched to deal with the whole matter, 
with instructions to bring him to court if the inquiry did not prove 
satisfactory 

Mahabat Khan clearly saw through the evil designs of his enemies 
and was determined to counteract them as early as possible He 
first sent the elephants, and then personally visited the Emperor 
and thus removed him from the control of the faction opposed to 
him , but the success of his cowp de -mam was not lasting, and he 
was ultimately driven to Tatta whence he marched to the Deccan 
to join the rebel prince Shah Jahan (c June, 1626) . Mahabat Khan’s 
open revolt was followed by his supersession in Bengal and the 
consequent recall of his son Kbanahzfld Khan As Mahabat KJian 

^ Bahanstany 310a-314a, S15a-316a, 35!Ob-324b, 326-398a It is the only 
authority for the history of the rebel prince Shah Jahari’s brief rule in Bengal and 
it ends rather abruptly "with Shah Jahan’s final departure from Akbarnagar for 
the Deccan early m February, 1625 
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during his short viceroyalty was involved in political complications, 
the actual task of administration devolved on Khanahzad Khan, a 
lazy pleasure-seeking youth, who left the governmental affairs in the 
hands of his two favourites, Mulla Mnrshid and Hakim Haidar 
These two officers failed miserably to check an incursion of the 
Arakan king The latter proceeded unopposed from Khizrpur along 
the Dulai to the environs of the capital city, defeated the officers 
who had at last come out to face him, entered the city, burnt and 
looted it, and retired with a large number of captives Alarmed 
at this raid, the subahdar made a feeble attempt to bar the passage 
of the Arakanese war-boats by means of iron chains thrown across 
the river Dulai ^ 

This was the last raid of the Aiakan king in the reign of Jahangir 
and the impunity with which it was carried on, and the ease with 
which even the capital was plundered, shows how the administration 
in Bengal had deteriorated since the days of Islam Khan Bightly 
does the author of the Fathtyah remark after narrating the abject 
flight of the two deputies of the subahdar in the face of the Magh 
attack that ‘ fighting requires bravery and is not the business of 
Mullas and Hakims 

On the recall of Khanahzad Khan to court (c middle of 1C2G) , 
Mukarram Khan, an experienced officer of the Bengal subah, who 
had next served m Orissa and Delhi as governor, was sent to 
govern Bengal His period of rule was brief and uneventful, and he 
died of accidental drowning caily in February 1627 

The last governor of Bengal to be appointed by Jahangir (late 
in March 1627) was Fidai Khan He was also an experienced officer of 
long standing, and rose to prominence owing to the patronage of 
Mahabat Khan Very little is known of the history of his rule 
besides the fact that he stipulated to remit yearly from Bengal, in 
the shape of presents, a sum of rupees five lakhs for the Emperor 
and an equal amount for the Queen-consort Nur Jahan From this 
time, the personal tributes of the governors of Bengal were fixed at 
that sum Soon after the death of the Emperor Jahangir (October, 
29, 1627) , Fidai Khan was replaced by Qasim Khan, the nominee 
of the new Emperor Shah Jahan 

The twenty-two years of Bengal history in the reign of Jahangir 
proved to be a formative period The leading tendencies of the 


1 Fathvyah, Continuation, ISib, 176b Phayre, History of Surma, 177 and 
FTarvey, Hiidory of Burma, 143, only casually refer to this raid which occun'ed 
probably during the rains of 1626 , 
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subsequent history of Mughal Bengal, and the directions in which 
the currents of political life and foreign relations mainly ran, were 
determined during this period As a result of the exertions of a 
few noted governors, particularly Islam Khan, the whole of Bengal 
had been brought under the effective rule of the Mughal Emperor, 
and the province had attained a geographical and political unity 
unknown for a long time before But in the process of rounding off 
the territories of the new province, the government had been brought 
into diiect and immediate contact with two powerful frontier States, 
the Ahom kingdom on the north-east and the kingdom of Arakan on 
the south-east, with both of which it had to wage severe and prolonged 
warfare of which only the beginnings lie in the reign of Jahangir 



CHAPTER XVII 


BENGAL UNDER SHAH JAHAN 

I Characteristic features of the history op Bengal 
DURING 1628 — 1727 

During the eighty years that covered the reigns of Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzib, the history of Bengal followed a course clearly 
marked off from that of earlier ages in two important respects. 
Within its borders the province enjoyed unusually long peace Apart 
from small expeditions against refractory vassals in the ill-subdued 
fringe-area, there was no rebellion to be subdued, nor any invasion worth 
speaking of to be beaten off The strong arm of Islam Khan Chishti. 
and the still more potent statesmanship of Ibrahim Khan Fath-i-Jang 
had done their work effectively, and for over half a century lebellion 
durst not raise its head in Mughal Bengal The renewed strength 
of the ruling power overflowed in the form of successful expansion 
in the north and the south, into Assam and Orissa 

This happy change was mainly due to one remarkable fact • 
dunng a period of 68 years (1639-1707) there were three very long 
viceroyalties in the place of the average short term of three years 
enjoyed by the Emperor’s other representatives in Bengal Prince 
Muhammad Shuja' ruled the province for 21 years (1639-1650), with 
a caretaker during his absence for two years in the middle ; Shaista 
Khan the premier Peer of the Realm (Amir-ul-umara) governed for 
23 years (1664-1688) with a two years’ bleak under two short-term 
successors, and Prince Muhammad ’Azim (later created ’Azim-us- 
shan) for ten years (1698-1707), mostly through his son as deputy 
Besides holdmg the provincial rule continuously for such long periods, 
these three viceroys were near kinsmen of the Emperor and their 
position was stronger than that of the ordinary seivants of the Crown 
who had governed before them Hence thev could enforce obedience 
at home in full confidence of being backed by the Sovereign Local 
opposition soon found itself powerless against them, rivals felt their 
intrigues at the imperial Court against thes“ Bengal viceroys futile 
The world recognised this fact by a timid and respectful attitude 
to them as to royalty itself 

The next characteristic feature of this period was the policy 
of trans-frontier expansion which began in 1635 in an attack on 
Assam, reached its high-water mark in Mir Jumla’s double triumph 
of 1662 but immediately after his death next vear received a sharp 
set-back that caused a stalemate But the Mughals were defeated 
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in Assam by Nature and not by man, and at last they were finally 
expelled from that province m 1682 When this end came, the 
imperial power had already begun to decline from the zenith all over 
India, and a decade later the Empire began to break up fiom the 
shattering blows inflicted by the Marathas m the south Its actual 
extinction m Bengal was, however, delayed by the extraordinary 
ability and long lives of the two subahdars Murshid Quli TChan 
(1703-1727) and Alivardi Khan (1740-1756) , who between them 
administered Bengal for 41 years. 

In Shah Jahan’s reign there were only three occurrences of 
sufficient importance to deserve a long notice These were the 
capture of Hughh port fiom the Portuguese, the invasion of Assam, 
and the war of succession among Shah Jahan’s sons The Assam 
war was also the great foreign war in which this province was 
engaged during Aurangzib’s reign It ended by definitely crippling 
the imperial power in the north-east, though as a set-off to it Shaista 
Khan could point to his permanent conquest of Chatgaon (1666) 
and the second Mughal entry into the Kuch capital as conquerors 
in March 1684 The most notable event m the internal history of 
Bengal in Aurangzib’s time was the struggle with the English and 
Dutch merchants which served to expose the real hollowness of the 
imperial power and forced the Emperor in the end to patch up a 
peace with the unconquerable rulers of the waters The rising of 
Sobha Singh and Rahim Khan was a temporary fire which was 
quicklv put out 

Jahangir’s last governor of Bengal, Pidai Khan was removed 
by Shah Jahan immediately after his coronation (4th Feb 1628) 
The new Emperor sent Qasim Khan Juyini as his own nominee there 
On 15th January 1632 the imperial Court received from this vicerov 
presents worth two lakhs of rupees, consisting of 33 elephants, 27 
hill-ponies, some shields of rhinoceros hide, 40 maunds of aloe wood 
and other special products of the province Later in the same year 
followed the news of a resounding victory achieved m the same 
province This was the capture of the port of Hughli from the hands 
of the Portuguese (on 19th September) As it was the first land 
battle in India m which indigenous troops and methods of warfare 
triumphed over European troops and European leadeiship, however 
poor, it will be studied here in detail. 

II HughliI and its PonTUGunsE SETTnens 

Some twenty miles north of Calcutta the river Ganges receives 
two once-mightv feeders the Saraswati from the south-west and 
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the Janiuna from the east. Their point of junction has been named 
by Hindu piety as Tribeni, or the union of the three braids of hair, 
in remembrance of Prayag (modern Allahabad) the holy city of 
three rivers South of the Saraswati in the loop formed by it before 
it falls into the Ganges, stood the ancient city of Satgaon (Seven 
Villages) , the greatest port of Bengal for ocean-going ships in the 
middle ages Its wealth and population are the theme of old Bengali 
poetcj' and legend and early travellers’ tales But in the course of 
cen tunes the mouths of the feeders of the Ganges became choked 
with sand and their water supply diminished till at last the tidal 
Ganges alone remained navigable, while the Saraswati and the Jamuna 
dried up into narrow channels on which even the smallest craft could 
not ply except for a few weeks in the monsoon This spelt the 
doom of Satgaon as a port, and the site of this once flourishing city 
has become a fever-haunted wilderness of jungle and morass, broken 
by some rice-fields, — whose condition is picturesquely desenbed by 
its modem name of Bansberia or ‘ the Bamboo Grove ’ This 
change in the river-bed had been completed by the time when the 
Mughals conquered Bengal 

The Portuguese, who were the first among the Europeans to 
visit the Bay of Bengal for trade, at first used to come and sail 
away every year when the trading season was over Their trade was 
so profitable to both sides and their naval power so welcome an 
assistance to the local rulers, that the Bengal sultans encouraged 
them to make settlements of a more permanent character and even 
to undertake the collection of the custom-duties of the port, first 
of Satgaon and next, when Satgaon declined, of Hughh on the main 
channel of the Ganges, some three miles east of Satgaon 

The superiority of the European races m the use of fire-arms, 
their skill in navigation and the larger size and heavier armament 
of their ships made the Portuguese the dominant sea-power in the 
Indian ocean in the 16 th century Hence, the sea-borne trade of 
Bengal, and through Bengal, of Upper India also, — deserted Satgaon 
and favoured the new Portuguese port of Hughli ; it passed into 
Portuguese hands except for a few Arab and Malaya ships This 
natural change could not be understood by the Mughal Court-writers, 
who called it the stealing away of the business and wealth of the 
royal port of Satgaon by the treachery of the Feringis ^ 

Abdul Hamid Lahori ■writes (Pad lA 434) — “During the rule of the Bengali 
(Sultans) a bodj of Peringi traders mhabilan/ls of Sondip, used to visit Satgiaon 
and populated (t e, colonised) a place on the bank of the creek one kos beyond 
Satgaon for themselves , here they built some mansions with the permission of 
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Towards the middle of the reign of Akbar, in May 1578, a Feringi 
named Pedro Tavares, who was the chief of the Portuguese at Hughh, 
visited the Emperor’s camp by invitation, and so highly pleased Akbar 
by his polished manners and intellectual talk that he received 
permission to found a city in Bengal for the Portuguese, who were 
promised full religious liberty, including the right to preach their 
religion, make conveits, and build churches {Akbarnamah, lii, 849, 
Campos 52 ) The fruit of this mission was the establishment of a 
Portuguese colony at HughlP (c 1579), a place on the right bank 
of the Ganges, 2 miles or so east of Satgaon Here the great 
Augustiman monastery was built in 1599 two miles north of Hughh 
at a village which came to be called Bandel (a Portuguese corruption 
of bandar or port), and also the College of the Jesuits (in, a north- ^ 
western suburb of Bandel), besides a poor-house and some other 
minor religious edifices 


III GoVERNM'ENT and SoCtETT OF THE PORTUGUESE 
AT HuGHLI 

Here at the end of the 16th century grew up the first real 
settlement of the Portuguese m lower Bengal. But the place was 
not politically a European colony It did not form any portion of 
the dominion of the Portuguese sovereign, governed by an agent 
of that king, but was simply the residence of a small body of 
foreigners situated m a Muslim territory , and though these foreigners 
administered their parochial affairs themselves by the sufferance of 
the Muslim king of the country, they were bound to execute his 


the Bengali (Sultans') on the plea of a house being necessary tor their buying and 
sellmg In the course of time, owing to the stupidity and carelessness of the 
rulers, many Feringis assembled here and built e'^tremely lofty and strong mansions and 
srtrengthened them with cannon, muskets and other armaments Im a short tune 
a large town (ma’mura) grew up here, and it got the name Hughh Bandar It 
became the practice for ships from Firang to call at this port and carry on their 
trade , and so the market of Satgaon port lost its splendour and use ” 

1 Before the Portuguese settlement, the petty village of Hughli contained 
oidy a number of straw-huts and bamboo stockades in which the visiting Portuguese 
ships used to sell their cargo of salt from Hijli and which they evacuated when 
the transaction w'as over It was called a ganj or mart (which Persian word is 
disguised as chandeu-gandja m Cabral’s narrative, Luard, n 392) A store-house of 
salt (or any other commodity) is called m Bengali a gala, and this word in the 
mouth of the Portuguese became O-GOLIM, (0 bemg the definite article in the 
Portuguese language and a nasal suffix being added to most Indian place-names 
by these people ) The Bengalis turned O-goh into Hugh 
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orders, submit to his law courts, and pay his taxes They did not 
enjoy any extra-territorial right. 

The position of the Portuguese at Hughli was really very weak 
The power of their home-country, then annexed to Spam, had sunk 
to its nadir. The Spanish king Philip IV was a fool and a sluggard 
His empire in the Indies, as the viceroy the Conde de Lmhares 
leported m 1635, was then suffering from an utter want of money, 
ships and even men to work the ships Their Indian trade had been 
seized by the Dutch, who now dominated the Indian Ocean 
Hughli itself could not expect any help from Goa, as it was under 
the administrative control of the governor of Ceylon, and the 
Portuguese power in Ceylon was bleeding to death in consequence 
of a ruinous war with the Raja of Kandy 

Van Linschoten observed m 1589. that at Chatgaon and Hughli, 
“ the Portuguese have no forts nor any government, nor policy, (such) 
as in India (i e , m Portuguese India or the Goa and Daman territory, 
they have), but live in a mannei like wild men, and untamed 
horses, for that every man doth there what he will, and every man 
is lord (and master) Neither esteem they anything of justice, 
whether there be any or none ; and in this manner do certain 
Portugals dwell among them . . and are for the most part such 
as dare not stay in India (i e Portuguese India) for some wicked 
things by them committed (there) ” Eighteen years later, Pyard 
de Laval, generalised from his observation of Chatgaon, “A large 
number of Portuguese dwell in freedom at the ports on this coast 
of Bengal , they are also very free in their lives being like exiles 
They do only traffic without any fort, order or police, and live like 
natives of the country they durst not return to India (?' e Goa 
territory) for certain misdeeds they have committed. ” Gonsales at 
Sondip IS the aptest illustration of this 

This was the condition of Hughli in its primitive stage But 
as the 17th century advanced, the growing prosperity and population^ 
of the port secured for it some sort of recognition from the authorities 
in Portugal, without the full status of a colony Hitherto the 
people of Hughli had been allowed by the Mughal Government to 


1 In 1633 Father Cabral, a participant in the siege, ■wrote, “ Of the vanous 
trading ports of the Portuguese in Bengal, the richest, the most flourishing, and 
most populous was that of Hughli To it vessels of Irtdia, Chma, Malacca and 
Manila repaired m great numbers The Hmdustanis, the Mogols, the Persians, 
and the Armenians came there to fetch goods They paid yearly to the custom- 
houses of the Mughal above a hundred thousand tanqas (rupees) m duties on 
the salt trade of the kingdom of Hijh which they carried on ” Luard, Mannque, u 
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manage their local affairs, including defence, provided that the 
Eniperoi’s overlordship was not denied The king of Spain and 
Portugal now nominated to Hughli a Captain Convidor, as a sort 
of Mayor with four assistants yearly elected by the citizens, and 
placed the port under the protection of his governor of Ceylon, as 
Goa was too distant. 

The political disorder of the town is best illustrated by Father 
Cabral’s naive admission “The Captain was obeyed by the 
common folk, at least , sometimes, too, he would enforce his authority 
on the gentry of the place ” For, the dominant white gentry of the 
port led rich, lazy, free lives, keeping oriental harems and pursuing 
their jealous quarrels about dignity and mortal feuds 

The moral degeneration of the Portuguese in Hughli was even 
greater than their military weakness Inside the town the population 
did not form a happy family or even an orderly civil society The 
small body of pure Europeans stood aloof from the numerous half- 
breeds (mestizoes) , while the black peasants and slaves formed a 
third and depressed caste At the top of the social ladder, the 
priests out-numbered the able-bodied male laymen of European 
race, and these two classes were divided by pride, jealousy and 
conflict of matenal interests. Hence a united opposition to an,y 
attack from outside was impossible Moieover, all the manual 
labour of fortification, entrenching, rowing the ships and serving 
the naval guns, — was done by Indians, mostly Bengalis of the 
peasant class mixed with purchased slaves These men did not form 
part of the city population, but lived with their families in huts in 
the defenceless villages outside, so that the arrest of their wives 
and children in the suburbs by the Mughal invaders at once forced 
the sailors of Hughli to submit to the invaders, and their defection 
paralysed the defence of the port through an absolute shortage of 
labour The vast Indian population of Hughli, made up of 
mechanics, tradesmen, and servants, merely wanted to live in peace, 
they had no heart m resisting the Mughals to the bitter end, and 
so the fighting for the port fell solely on the Europeans and 
mestizoes, assisted by a small band of loyal black Christians 

IV. Causes of the Mughai, attack on Hughli 

The Portuguese settlers of Hughli did not themselves commit 
piracy in the Mughal territorial waters, nor raid Bengal villages for 
capturing slaves But they shared the odium of their fellow 
countrymen who lived in Arakan as allies of the Magh king and 
made annual raids in the rivers of lower Bengal, committing 
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unspeakable atrocities on the Indians who fell into their hands. The 
innate cruelty of the southern Latin races and the inflamed lust of 
seamen in foreign parts, made the entire Feringi race a teii-Or and 
abomination to the Indian people. Their peiiodical incursions stopped 
the inland navigation of deltaic Bengal by the local people in their 
raiding season, and turned many a nver-side village into a manless 
wilderness A lurid picture of the forms of cruelty whic^ih they 
practised on their Indian victims has been drawn by Shihabuddin 
Talish m his account of Shaista Khan’s conquest of Chatghon 
These Fermgis fiom outside used to call at the port of Hughli, 
fraternise with their compatiiots there, and sell their captives m the 
local market The Indian people naturally could not distinguish 
between the Portuguese of Hughli and their kith and km in fixing 
responsibility for the plunder, rape and enslavement committed by 
the same race 

The second cause of public feeling against the Portuguese was 
that by hook or crook they converted to Christianity many Bengalis 
of the villages of our riverine tract, which they took on lease from the 
Bengal rulers. 

Lastly, the growing population and armament of Hughli, added 
to the known superiority of the Portuguese in the use of fire-arms 
and their unchallenged sea-power, threatened the creation of an 
im'penum m im'peno at the mouth of the Ganges, so that the Mughal 
Emperor “ could not but conceive great fears {and they v^ete not 
unfounded) lest His Majesty of Spam should possess himself of the 
kingdom of Bengal ”, as Father J Cabral himself admitted 
(Manrique, li, 395) 

Hence, the far-sighted Shah Jahan personally instructed Qasim 
Khan at the time of appointing him to Bengal, to take possession 
of Hughli, crush the Portuguese power, and make captives of the 
white men, women and children there to be sent to Court and made 
Muslims or slaves This was in reprisal for the misdeeds of the 
Fermgis living in Bengal Father John Cabral S. J , in his report 
on the capture of Hughli written only one year after the incident, 
mentions three charges (which he piously calls pretexts) as brought 
by Shah Jahan to justify his attack upon that port • First, that 
he had received in Bengal several affronts from Manoel Tavares . 
when he was in revolt against his father Jahangir Secondly, that 
the port of Hughli had sent him no embassy or customary presents 
at his accession to the throne Thirdly, that the port of Hughlfi 
was supplying the Magh king, the enemy of the Mughal Empire, 
with men for his galleys and with ammunition {Ibid, ii, 394-395) 
Now, the second charge is shown by Cabral himself to have 
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been tnie As for the first, the contemporary history of Mjrza 
Nathan proves its truth in every detail, while Cabral makes a brief 
general admission of it. We learn that in 1624 when Prince Shah 
Jahan then in rebellion against his father, conquered Bengal and 
Bihar, the Peringis of Dacca and other places in Bengal with their 
boats and those of the East Bengal zamindars, joined him for gam^ 
and proceeded up to the junction of the Ganges and the Tons 
Their leaders were Manoel Tavares (coirupted into Manmil in the 
Bahanstan ms ) , Miguel Rodi iguez (corrupted into Rodris, Durztsus, 
or Zarrisuz in the Persian ms, tr p. 736, 750), and some others 
Seduced by Prince Parvez, they treacherously deserted Shah Jahan 
(in concert with the zamindars’ flotilla) and sailed down the Ganges 
to Bengal, sacking the city of Patna on their way, but were repulsed 
at Rajmahal by Mirza, Nathan The desertion of his entire fleet 
mined the cause of Shah Jahan and he had to flee back to the Deccan 
Shah Jahan’s wife Mumtaz Mahal had been sent to the fort of 
Rohtas, to be deliveied of her youngest son Murad Bakhsh there^ 
and two of her female attendants left behind at Patna weie kidnapped 
by the Portuguese and subjected to outrage worse than death 
(Manucci, Stona do Mogor, i 176, 182) 

As for the third charge, it was the usual practice of European 
adventurers m foreign paits to sell arms to the “ Country Powers ” 
against the orders of their own national Government Thus, in 1661 
while Shivaji was besieged m Panhala, some English factors of 
Rajapur sold mortars to his enemies inspite of their President 
ordering strict neutrality Again, the first Burmese War was preci- 
pitated by some English officers in Chatgaon selling munitions to 
rebels against the Burmese king, though the E I Co was then at 
peace with him (See Capt W White’s Political History oj the 
Extraordinary Events which led to the Burmese War, 2nd ed 1823 ) 


V. Tue siege of Hughli, 1632 

Q^sim Khan was a man of exceptional ability and experience 
He knew his own side’s weakness in firearms and naval skill, and 
made his preparations very cleverly so as to concentrate an over- 
whelming force against the enemy and at the same time throw them 
off their guard His chief object was to block their path of retreat 

r This disproves Majinque’s boast that MiRUel the captain of the port and 
Christians at Dacca, loyally refused to joml the Prince m his rebellion against 
the reigning sovereign (Mannque, ii 88 311) 
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down the Ganges to the open sea and pi event the arrival of 
reinforcements to them by ship 

He formed three forces which were to move by different routes 
at different times and converge at the time of attack First, he 
sent under Bahadur Kambu (his chief lieutenant) a division including 
his personal contingent of horse and foot, to Makhsusabad outwardly 
for taking possession of the Crownlands there, but with secret orders 
to wait for the other forces A second force was got ready under 
the subahdar's son I’nayetullah as its nominal chief, but with Alayar 
Khan as the true commander To deceive the Feringis it was 
publicly announced that the expedition was designed against the 
zamindar of Hijli island This force on reaching Burdwan halted 
The actual attack on Hughli was put off till the flotilla {naimodra) of 
the imperial government (under Khwaja Sher) and the numerous 
war-boats of the loyal zamindars under Ma’sum Khan (the son of 
Musa Khan and grandson of the famous I’sa Khan Masnad-i-’Ala) 
had advanced from Sripur (south of Dacca) to Sankrail 
(some 10 miles below Calcutta) and closed the channel of the Ganges 

On the 14th June 1632, the flotilla reached this spot Immediately 
on getting news of it, the division at Burdwan by a rapid march 
of one day and night reached Haldipur, midway between Satgaon and 
Hughli, and a few days afterwards the first division from Makhsusabad 
arrived and joined them The combined land army hastened south 
to Sankrail and helped the fleet in throwing a bridge of boats across 
the Ganges at the narrow straits. They also began trenches on 
both banks of the river These earthworks in the course of time 
extended for many miles between Hughli and Betor, and when in 
August the big guns arrived from Dacca, Burdwan and Rajmahal 
and were mounted on these batteries, and more chains were drawn 
across the Ganges at different places, the doom of Hughli was sealed 

The attacking forces appeared before Hughli on 20th June 
and the place was captured on 15th September,^ after an investment 


1 Father Cabral gives the following dates which I have here converted from 
his New style to the Old style or nnreformed calendar observed throughout this 
volume, by deducting ten — it may be eleven days The mvadeis made their 
first demonstration before Hughli on 20th June and their first real attack ori 
22nd June , the Portuguese deciding on the evacuation of Hughli embarked at 
night on 14th Sept and the Mughals took the iiort next day 

The Court-historian of Shah Jahan says that the impenahsts set their faces 
to attackimg the enemv on 2nd Zihijja f=10 June, but if duum is emended as 
daha/m, the date would be 18 June) The last mine was fired oni 10th Rabi‘-ul-8svwal 
(—19 Sept) , but if we emend chaTiar-daham into chakarwm, the date would be 
9 Sept , and the actual evacuation would follow 4 or 5 days later Such emendations 
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of nearly three months, but there was nothing heroic in the victory 
of the imperialists 

The first portion of the invading aimy was sighted about three 
miles from Hughli on 16th June Some days were passed m parleys 
started by the frightened people of the poit Soon the second 
division ariived, and on the 20th and 21st the imperialists made 
demonstiations before the city, with a view to discovering the location 
and strength of the defences The grand attack was delivered on 
the 22nd , the Mughals m full force advanced and captured the 
suburbs The defenders were a little over 300 whites, with a large 
number of Indian Christians, mostly slaves (a very unreliable 
corps) , and four thousand Bengali sailors for manning the war-boats , 
their captain-general was Manoel de Azevcdo “ The city had no 
walls nor artillery of any kind What musketry they had — there was 
much of it and of good quality — was distributed and (sub) captains 
appointed ” (Cabral, ii 399) The severe loss which the invadeis 
suffered on this day from the musket-fire of the Portuguese concealed 
in a garden, entirely damped their ardour for open assaults, and foi 
the next two days they fought from afar and feebly 

Negotiations for peace were now opened by mutual desire, the 
Poituguese troops being overborne by the clamour of their peace- 
loving propel ty -owners, and the Mughals wishing to gain time for 
their big guns and reinfoi cements to come from Dacca and other places 
At first the Portuguese defenders too were not without hopes of 
relief by their fellow-countrymen , but the Feringis of Arakan were 
involved m a war with the Magh king (their strong alb’' in the 
past) , and the Goa Government was without ships, men or money 
So, in the end, Hughli was left to its fate unaided 

In their eagerness to buy peace, the civil population of Hughli 
paid the Mughal general one lakh of rupees as contribution and 
also surrendered many Muslims who had been made Qhnstian'^, 
besides giving up a number of boats But the deceitful Mughal 
commander, after these concessions, only raised his demand to seven 
lakhs of rupees and the total disarming of Hughli So, the whites 
set their teeth and decided to fight to the end, and hostilities were 
lesumed 

Hughli was an open poit , it had no foit, no protective wall, 
no ditch round it The nalas intersecting the soft alluvial soil. 


aie reasonable in view of the notorious copysts’ errors in Persian mss and the 
misprints m the Bibliotheca Indica Persian senes 

So theie is no real conflict of dates between the two sides 
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when filled with tidal water or the monsoon floods, acted as a sort 
of natural fosse lound the centre of it. Just before the Mughal 
attack, the Portuguese had hastily run lines of barricades and 
palisades from house to house to protect their own quarter But 
the bamboo poles were knocked down by the ii on-plated heads of 
the Mughal war-elephants, and the invaders’ artillery set fire to the 
ciowded native huts The only defensible posts were two substantial 
Houses of Religion and a few pucca private dwellings, held by 
detei mined musketeers 

The daily firing from the Mughal guns made the suburbs of 
Hughh untenable The Portuguese abandoned the village of Bali 
(close to the ditch in the north) , which contained the College of 
the Jesuits, and here the Mughal officers took up their quarters 
Justly afraid of muskets in European hands, Bahadui Khan gave up 
the attempt to storm the port, but followed a policy of attrition 
which succeeded in the end. He began to raid the neighbouring 
villages and places with a Christian population and dragged into 
captivity the families of the 4000 Bengali sailors of the Portuguese 
ships (called ghurdhis) and other servants of the Feringis who 
lived there This step coerced the men themselves into abandoning 
the cause of the Feringis and coming over to the Mughals, and the 
defence was paralysed by the utter want of labour to man the boats, 
supply the troops, and dig the trenches 

Half way through the siege, early in the month of August, big 
guns came to the Mughal general from Dacca and other places and 
also a party of Portuguese under the traitor Martin Afonso de Mello 
with his own ships This man now became “ the engineer and 
Commissary General ” of the besiegers and supplied the brain and 
spear-head of the Mughal attack, especially dui;ing the fatal retreat 
down the river Some naval attacks were made, but they failed 
through the superior skill and courage of the defenders Mines 
were run under some of the well-defended buildings The last of 
them was fired on 9th September with heavy loss to both the 
sides 

Thus in the end the situation within the beleaguered port became 
intolerable There was no relief within sight And at last on 14th 
September, evacuation was decided on All the people, L e , the 
Portuguese and other well-to-do Christians, embarked in their 
remaining boats with the utmost secrecy They could have made a 
dash down to the sea m safety, but the retreat was mismanaged and 
conducted without a common leader or plan, each boat moving as 
it pleased at its own time The voyage down was one long tragedy 
Many of the boats were sunk usually by the shore batteries, and 
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some through the explosion of then powdei ’ The surviving boats made 
their way through the breaches torn open in the bridge of boats by 
the exploding ships, and fighting their last duel with Martin Afonso 
near Betor (south west of Calcutta) reached safely at Sagar island 
Here they were met by relieving ships from Dianga and Goa 

VI. The losses on the two sides 

Those who thus saved themselves numbered about 3000 souls, 
namely a hundred and odd Portuguese males and 60 to 70 white 
women, the rest being natives of the country and slaves But the 
losses of the defendeis had been heavy A little over a hundred 
Portuguese had perished during the siege, mostly in the retreat, the 
Catholic priests and monks doing the most heroic serv 4 ce The 
Muslim Court historian boasts that “ ten thousand of the enemy — 
men and women, old and young, were slain drowned or burnt, and 
4,400 Christians, male and female, were made captives We learn 
that only four hundred Feringi captives, male and female, from 
Hughli were produced before the Emperor at Agra, on 8th July 1633 
They were offered the choice between liberty at the cost jof 
apostatizing to Islam and lifelong slavery and chastisement on 
refusal “ Some of them agreed to the conversion, but most refused 
. . . Those who refused were kept permanently in prison ; most of 
them died in captivity ” {Pddishdh-numah, iA 439, 534) Their 
sufferings^ are described by Manrique, n 325-332 

Father John Cabral thus sums up the losses of the Christians. 
“ Most of the women were lost, many of them matrons of high rank 
Between killed and captives the Portuguese lost about a hundred 
persons Add four religious of St Augustine, three of our Society 
(i e , Jesuits) , six or seven secular priests, and 25 married soldiers 


1 The Portuguese suffered surprisingly lilUe loss of life m actual fighting 
on land or m pitched naval battles dunng a siege of three months It was only 
when at the end of the struggle they were attempting to slip away in their shipsi 
down the river, that they lost many men and boats from the fire of the Mughal trench 
guns on both banks of the river at the riarrow tortuous places But here the 
attack succeeded mamly from the direction and naval assistance which one of 
their own disloyal fellow-countrymen, Martin Afonso de Mello gave He had gone 
over to the governor of Dacca asking for vengeance on some Portuguese of Hughli 
with whom he had a personal quarrel 

2 “ The chief Portuguese and the women who most attracted him were included 
amon'g those kept by the Emperor These women he ordered to be put in the 
mahal or seraglio, and the men in the public jail ” (Manrique ii 326, see also 
Stana do Mogor, i 202, 183 ) 
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with their boys and girls I do not speak of the slaves, nor of the 
coloured people, because I have no account” (Mannque, n. 418) 
The most reliable figure for the loss on the imperial side that Father 
Cabral could get by careful inquiry was 4,300 killed, including 
Bengal troops, and 25 ahadis Rumour, no doubt, estimated the 
number of the dead as high as 30,000 (u 419) Abdul Hamid Lahon 
quotes the official despatch of the imperiahsts, “ From the beginning 
to the end of the campaign, a total of ten thousand of the enemy, 
men and women, old and young, — ^were slain, blown up by gun- 
powder, drowned in water, or burnt in fire , the imperial army lost 
nearly one thousand dead ” {Pad i A 439) . 

VII Reconquest op KAmrup, 1637 — ’38 

The Ahom war of Shah Jahan’s reign was not the effect of 
imperialistic expansion It was a war forced on the Mughals for 
the defence of their district of Kamrup against the ambitious policy 
of the Ahom king An exceptionally able and enteiprising ruler had 
ascended the thione of Assam in 1603, in the person of Susengpha, 
rightly surnamcd Pratap Smgh in memory of his splendid victories 
His long reign (1603-1641) covers the entire reign of Jahangir and 
the first half of Shah Jahan's rule before the latter Emperor became 
involved in those wars in Balkh and Qandahar which diverted all 
the strength and resources of the empire to the north-western frontier 

Pratap Singh set himself to strengthening his kingdom by 
raising a chain of forts at strategic points, building embanked roads 
(d/i) , and drawing all the neighbouring rajas to his side by war, 
marriage, fnendly alliance, and extension of his protective vassalage 
over them His growing power induced most petty chiefs of that 
corner to save their estates by voluntarily accepting his overlordship 
and making him their “ adoptive father ” by a religious ceremony 
The expansive force of the new Ahom Monarchy as it spread west- 
wards inevitably came into collision with Mughal power m Kamrup 

The younger branch of the Kuch Bihar royal house which ruled 
over Kamrup (called Kuch Hajo m the Persian histones) lost their 
independence with Islam Khan Chishti’s capture of Raja Pankshit 
Narayan in 1613, (sec ch 15 sec v) The deposed ruler died in 1616 
His younger brother Bali Narayan (called Baldev in the Persian 
accounts) fled to the Ahom king Susengpha, with whose aid he was 
set up as the tiibutary Raja of Darrang and given the title of 
Dharma Narayan After the Ahom victory over Aba Bakr (1615, 
see ch 16 sec iv) the Mughals had constantly to fight to maintain 
(heir precarious hold on the country west of the Bar Nadi and they 
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occupied Hajo town and a few other forts while disorder and anarchy 
reigned throughout the rest of the district (Gait, 106-111) In 
the years following Shah Jahan’s accession, the causes of war quickly 
multiplied. Every enemy of the Mughals, every rebel or revenue- 
defaulter m the north-eastern corner of the subah of Bengal, 
sought refuge m Ahom territory and found asylum with its king 
On that ill-defined frontier, disputes about smuggling, the harbouring 
of run-away subjects, poaching on each other’s territories, and even 
the killing of subjects, accumulated, as the Ahom king haughtily refused 
to extradite escaped criminals or punish his subj'ects ’ alleged crimes 
(S Mahant’s Btiranji, paragraphs 1?3, 129 Gait, 112). When 
Islam Khan Mashhadi, the new subahdar, arrived in Bengal 
(May 1635), Bah Narayan was instigated by Satrajit the dis- 
loyal Mughal thanahdar of Pandu, to profit by the administrative 
disorder due to the change of governors and push into Hajo 
and attack its faujdar, ‘Abdus Salam Under a rule made in 
Jahangir’s last years, every new subahdar of Bengal was bound 
to send to the Emperor cash and presents worth five lakhs of rupees 
once in his viceroyalty as his tribute This amount was expected 
to be made up of the tribute payable by the local vassals and 
landholders to the new viceroy m honour of his aiTival Thus every 
three years, — the average duration of a subahdaii in Bengal, — the 
screw was turned at the top and the leading men of the province were 
squeezed for satisfying the throne As elephants were the main and 
most acceptable produce of Bengal, this rule pressed hardest on the 
vassals holding jagirs on the Assam frontier on condition of catching 
elephants by kheda there These men had been exasperated by the 
harshness of Qasim Khan 

‘Abdus Salam wrote to Dacca for aid , the governor sent him 
reinforcements under Shaikh Muhiuddni (a brother of ‘Abdus Salam) , 
Muhammad Salih Kambu, Sayyid Zam-ul-‘abidin and other high 
officers (c. July 1636) But through mismanagement among the leaders 
and the deceitful reports of Satrajit, the Mughals lost the post at Pandu. 
‘Abdus Salam held Hiajo and the outposts near it and sent Zain-ul- 
‘abidin eastwards to meet the Ahoms, who were pushed back to their 
frontier at Srighat. Desultory fighting eontinued for some months 

Presh reinforcements now arrived from Dacca under Islam 
Khan’s brother Mir Zain-uddm ‘All, with 1500 horse and 4000 foot 
(musketeers and archers) , besides the contingents of the Bengal 
zamindars and abundant supplies and munitions This expedition 
failed through the lack of concert among the imperial commanders. 
‘Abdus Salam in attempting to fall back from Srighat to Hajo, was 
attacked at night by the Ahoms with 500 war-boats Satrajit fled away 

42 
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with some of the Bengal zamindars and their flotilla, and the 
impenahsts fighting on the sandy island of Majuli were totally 
defeated ; Salih Kambu was killed, Bayazid (zamindar of Dacca) 
was taken prisoner and the Mughal flotilla and stores were captured 
by the Ahoms 

Next Ball Narayan advanced from Snghat and Pandu and 
besieged the Mughal force in Hajo Starvation compelled the 
defenders to capitulate , ‘Abdus Salam and his brother Muhiuddm 
were sent as captives to the Ahom Court, but Zain-ul-abidin bravely 
held out and fell fighting within his trenches, c Jan 1637 (S. Mahant’s 
Buranjt, para 132). 

This war had very evil consequences for the Mughals in the 
future. It rudely broke the jealous isolation in which the Ahom 
people and king had secluded themselves from Bengal and the people 
of the Mughal empire, and it dispelled the fear which the Mughal 
arms and soldiery used to arouse so long as they were distant and 
unknown. It also proved that naval supremaqy must dominate any 
war in Assam. 

In another theatre of war, however, the prospects of the 
imperialists brightened. The corps under Mir Zain-uddm Ali 
attacked Chandra Narayan (another insurgent son of Parikshit 
Narayan) who ruled over Kanban on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra; he fled away (28 Dec 1936) and the Mughals 
recovered Kanban, and subdued places on the south bank of the 
river The traitor Satrajit was seized at Dhubri and sent to Dacca, 
where he was executed. 

Meantime, the Ahoms had pushed on to Jogigopha (near 
Goalpara) and begun to raise stockades there; but the imperialists 
advanced from Dhubn and by repeated attacks drove the enemy 
back beyond the Banas river. The country south of the Brahmaputra 
was now fully subjugated The Mughals reached Chandankot and 
from that base sent out a detachment which was faced by Bali 
Narayan on the Kalapani nver near Bishnupur, in the midst of a 
dense jungle Both sides now received large reinforcements, and at 
last in the night of 30th October 1637 Bah Narayan delivered an 
attack en masse A long fight followed, in which the Ahoms were 
defeated and their stockades were successively stormed ; they lost 
several chiefs and over 4000 soldiers killed, and three leading 
captains captured, besides much armament left to the victors Similar 
victories with large amounts of booty and high-ranking prisoners 
were gained by the Mughals in the following weeks Plandu and 
Srighat were conquered (Dec 1637) and the Ahom army was 
scattered and nearly 500 of their war-boats and 300 guns were 
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captured by the victors The whole of Kuch Hajo was thus cleared 
of the Ahoms and the campaign was gloriously closed by the taking 
of foit Kajali, at the junction of the Kalang nvcr with the Brahma- 
putra which was the frontier post of the Ahom kingdom. Bali 
Narayan henceforth led a fugitive’s life till he penshed in great 
distress among the hills 

During the next three months the whole district was pacified, 
a revenue settlement was made with the landlords, and Gauhati 
chosen as the headquarters of the governor Finding all their 
resources exhausted by this twelve years’ unsuccessful war, the 
Ahom frontier governors induced their king to make peace with 
Bengal through Alayar Beg, the successor of Zainuddin ‘Ali at 
Gauhati (Sep 1638) The Bamadi in the north and the Ashur-ali 
in the south were fixed as the boundary (S. Mahant’s Buranji^ paras 
139-142 ; Abd Ham ii 65-90 ) 

VTII Another conflict with Arakan, 1638 

While the army and navy of Bengal were thus entangled m 
Assam, a great storm threatened the province from its south-eastern 
comer, and detained the vjceroy at Dacca in defensive watchfulness 
A new Magh king of Arakan sent his fleet from Chatgaon to raid the 
Noakhali and Dacca districts, but happily the attack was not pushed 
home 

After the death of the Arakan king Sri Sudharma-raj (Thiri 
Thudhamma Raja, r 1622-1638) , his son and successor was murdered 
by a servant, the dowager queen’s lover, who seized the throne 
The murdered Raja’s paternal uncle, Mangat-rai, declared himself 
independent in his viceroyalty of Chatgaon ; but his attempt to 
oust the usurper from the thione of Arakan failed through his naval 
weakness, and he had to flee to Bengal for safety along with his 
leading partisans He marched by land towards Bhulua and wrote 
to the impenal thanahdar of the frontier post of Jagdia for protection 
from the pursuing Magh fleet By Islam Khan’s dommand the 
thanahdar of Jagdia drove away by gunfire some 200 Magh jalias 
which were obstructing Mangat-rai and ferried him over the Feni 
river into Mughal territory 

Taking advantage of the confusion of civil war in Chatgaon, 
over ten thousand people of Bengal who were being held in slavery 
there bv the Feringis. escaped to their homeland 

The Feringi settlers and pirates of Chatgaon, who had backed 
Mangat-rai in his abortive rising, now abandoned that city, in fear 
of the Magh king’s vengeance Most 'of them migrated to the 
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Portuguese possessions, and a few came over to the Mughals with 
their famihes and boats , m the course of time most of the latter 
embraced Islam and became merged in the local population 

Mangat-rai’s family and supporters with 14 elephants and nearly 
9,000 men (both Arakanese and Tailang) , reached Dacca and were 
welcomed and provided for by the subahdar Then the Magh king, 
after some preparation, launched a naval attack A fleet composed 
of over 500 jalias, 150 ghurdbs and five ships full of munition, 
entered the estuary between Bhulua and Sripur Islam Khan met 
the threat by advancing from Dacca, some eight miles southwards to 
Dhapa and rapidly raising four earth and bamboo forts on the two 
banks at the mohdnd of Khizrpur and planting heavy guns on them 
This bold front scared away the Magh navy and the attack did not 
materialise, (end of September 1638) (Abd Ham ii 117-121 ) 
The true cause of this escape of Bengal was the defection of 
the Chatgaon Feringis from the side of the Arakan king ; their 
gunners and sailors were the spear-head of the Magh raids into our 
riverine tracts, and the Arakanese left to themselves durst not face the 
Mughal guns by assuming the offensive Twenty-eight vears later, 
the winning over of the Feringi navy of Chatgaon by Shfeista Khan 
ensured his easy conquest of that port of Arakan 

IX Prince Muhammad Shuja' as governor 
OF Bengae, 1639 — 1660 

With the coming of Prince Shuja‘ to Bengal as viceroy began a 
long period of peace for this province. He himself lived at Rajmahal 
on the frontier close to Bihar, while a deputy governed lower Bengal 
from Dacca His rule of twenty-one years (April 1639 — ^April 1660) 
was broken by two short periods of absence (March 1647 — ^March 
1648 and March 1652 — September 1652), during which he was called 
to his father’s side to assist him in campaigns beyond the A/fghan 
passes And, between January 1658 and March 1659 he twice left 
the province to contest his father’s throne, but had to beat a speedy 
retreat in discomfiture, and the provincial administration broke down 
and anarchy ensued, which was ended only by Mir Jumla’s assumption 
of the viccro 5 'alty about the middle of 1660 

In March 1642 the province of Orissa^ was ioined to Shuja’s 


^ Aurangzib after impnsoning his fathei and seizing the throne, in June 1658. 
made art attempt to conciliate Shuja' by granting him the province of Bihar in 
addition Thus the old Presidency of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa as known in 
British Indian history from 1804 to 1911 was first formed in Shuja’s time 
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charge He immediately sent Muhammad Zaman Teharam from 
Dacca to administer Orissa for him, while Mir Abul Qaaim took up 
the vacant deputy governorship of Bengal at Dacca. 

During Shuja's viceroyalty Bengal had the dubious happiness 
of being a country without a history, if history has been, ifightly 
defined by its greatest master in the modem world as “ little more 
than the register of the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind. ” 
1 Gibbon, ch 3 ] His position immediately below the Emperor, awed 
intending rebels into submission and envious rivals at Court into 
silence, and there was no foreign incursion worth notice in the province 
during his viceroyalty How the terror of his name worked can be 
seen from the case of the kingdom of Hi]li Bahadur Khan', the 
zamindar of Hi]li, held an extensive coastal district from the Rup 
Narayan to the Suvarna-rekha river, and was the last of the Bara 
Bhuiyas to be crushed He still gloried m the lofty title of Masnad- 
i-‘Ala of the age before the Mughal conquest and loved to regard 
himself as an independent Sultan, or as Father Sebastien Manrique 
was informed “ the hereditary Emperor of the country ” His estate 
was geographically included in the unsubdued and uncared-for subah 
of Orissa, and so he safely defied the governor of Bengal But in 
1651 when Shuia' held charge of Orissa in addition to Bengal, he 
quickly brought this proud Afghan to his senses Waris, the Court 
chionicler of Shah Jahan writes , — " The zamindar of Hijli used to 
serve under the subahdar or Orissa and pay tribute When the 
province of Orissa was assigned to Pnnee Muhammad Shuja' he 
demanded an enhancement of the former tribute The zamindar 
delayed payment Jan Beg, who was administering Orissa on behalf 
of Shuja,', was ordered to arrest him and send a detachment to 
conquer Hifii This was done, and Bahadur was kept in prison ” at 
Dacca (^), but in the confusion caused by the war of succession in 
1659, he escaped and recovered his estate Mir Jiimla had to subdue 
him again (Waris SO b Foster, Enq Factories 1661-1664>, p 68) 

In a letter wiitten to Shah Jahan about March 1655 Shuja' 
boasts of his administrative success “ The zamindars of Morang, 
Kachar and other places, w'ho had never paid tribute to any of my 
predecessors, have sent me ambassadors with letters professing lovalty 
and obedience and some elephants by wav of present T have 
promoted cultivat'on m both the subahs Orissa, which had been 
desolated by the oppression of my predecessors — has now turned its 
face to improvement ”. 

The imperial peace maintained in Bengal during these twenty 
years led to a silent but steady growth of its wealth ; trade expanded 
vastly as is proved bv the increased business done by the Dutch — 
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and to a much lesser extent by the English, East India Companies 
The harassment caused to the purchase and movement of goods by 
greedy local officers at every road station or toll-boundary, was 
got over by the English who secured from Shuja* a rescript 
exempting them from all dues and tolls on the payment of a lump 
sum of Rs 3,000 once every year. 

When adding Orissa to his charge, Shah Jahan wrote to 
Shujla' • — “As you prefer to live at Rajmahal, you ought to make 
an official tour of your province by pioceeding from Rajmahal to 
Burdwan and thence to Medinipur This last-named city is on the 
frontier of Orissa you ought to call up there such of your officers 
from Orissa as you like and receive their accounts and reports 
about the country From Medinipur you should go to Jahanabad 
(modem Arambagh) and thence to Satgaon-Hughh and Makh- 
susabad, and finally return to Rajmahal This will enable you to 
leam the condition of the country and the people, while enjoying 
hunting and sight-seeing on the way”. 

But Shuja‘ was not happy in Bengal He complained to Shah 
Jahan that the climate even of Rajmahal was unhealthy and his 
children were constantly ailing there He begged that a few villages 
of the healthier province of Patna might be given to him, so that he 
could leave his family there and administer Bengal in composure 
of mind about them Rajmahal had very sad memories for him too 
On 20th January 1640, a fire broke out there while a violent wind 
was blowing The conflagration spread unchecked as the bungalows 
in the prince’s harem area were built of wood and thatch for ensuring 
coolness, and they w’ere quickly reduced to ashes Seventy-five of 
his harem women were burnt to death, and many others were wounded 
in jumping down from the roofs to escape the fire All his furniture 
and other property perished in the blaze 

Shuja’s health was impaired by his tw'ent.y years’ residence in 
Bengal, and in the end he lost the spirit of enterprise and capacity 
for persistent exertion for which he had been noted in early youth 
This decline was promoted by his love of intellectual tefinement 
and his aesthetic taste, til! at last he ceased to be a man of action 
“ His constant devotion to pleasure and the easy administration of 
Bengal made him weak, indolent, and negligent, incapable of arduous 
toil, sustained effort, vigilant caution, or profound combination 
Small things like the chameli flower escaped his eyes, as a writer of 
the time puts it . His mental powers were as keen as before ; but 
they required great emergencies to call them forth and shone only 
by flashes ; he was still capable of vigorous action, but only fitfully 
(Sarkar, History of Awangzib, i ch. 19 ) It used to be said in 
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Aurangzib’s Court circle that Shuja' had turned Shi'a. The 
accusation is not true , but like Akbar and Shah Jahan, this prince 
also could not help appreciating the highly cultured and intellectual 
society of the many able Persian scholars and administrators whom 
he met with m Bengal, and his friendly association with them had 
the natural effect of softening any Sunni rigidity that he might have 
once possessed The names of many of his officers m Bengal suggest 
that they were Persians and Shi'as (Did they come from Persia 
by the now safer and more convenient sea-route directly to Bengal ?) 
His staunchest adherents were some Sayyids of Barha, and these we 
know were Indian Shi'as 

In addition to leading a life of luxury and idleness, Shuja' when 
in Bengal set himself to accumulating treasure in order to be the 
better able to contest the Delhi throne against his brothers This 
was exactly the policy of another princely viceroy of Bengal, 
A‘zim-ush-shan the grandson of Aurangzib, at the beginning of the 
next century. 


X. Shxjja’s fight for the Delhi throne 

The inevitable struggle for the crown came about even before 
Shah Jahan’s death On 6th September, 1657, that Emperor fell 
seriously ill, and though the doctors at last gained control over his 
disease, he was doomed to live henceforth as a bed-ridden invalid, and 
so he named Dara. Shukoh as his successor before his ministers 
Immediately rumours spread throughout the empire that he was 
really dead and that Dana had seized the Government and was using 
the State seal to issue orders in Shah Jahan’s name Eadh o^ft his 
three younger sons, Shuja,', Aurangzib and Murad Bakhsh in their 
respective subahs of Bengal, the Deccan and Gujrat, now prepared 
to fight for the throne For some years before a common jealousy 
of their eldest brother Dara and envy of the favours heaped on Mm 
and his sons by their father, had united the three in a correspondence 
to oppose him Aurangzib and Murad formed a pact, sworn to 
on the Quran, for uniting their armies, defeating Dara and thereafter 
dividing the empire between themselves The immense distance 
separating Rajmahal from Aurangabad prevented Aurangzib from 
making such a close alliance with Shiija.*, but a friendly understanding 
in general terms was effected between the two. 

Moreover, five years before this, when Shuja,* and Aurangzib 
were travelling together from Kabul to Agra before parting for 
their respective viceroyalties, they had talked of a close union 
of their interests in view of the future clash with their eldest 
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brother and had confirmed it by betrothing Aurangzib’s 
eldest son Sultan Muhammad to Shuja’s daughter Gulrukh 
Banu 

Murad, giving out that Shah Jahan was already dead, crowned 
himself Emperoi at Ahmadabad on 20th November 1657, marched 
out of his province on 13th March 1658, and joined his army to 
Aurangzib’s in Malwa on 14th April, and the two together routed 
the armies of Dara at Dharmat (15th April) and Samugarh (29th 
May), captured Agra fort and made Shah Jahan a prisoner in it 
(8th June) , while Dara fled away to the Panjab and Sindh to be 
finally hunted down there. 

Meanwhile Shuja‘ had crowned himself at Rajmahal (late in 
November, 1657) with the pompous title of Abul Fauz Nasir-ud-din 
Muhammad, Timur II, Alexandar III, Shah Shuja' Bahadur Gha^i. 
Then he started from Bengal with a large but inexperienced army, 
an excellent park of artillery, and the highly useful flotilla of Bengal 
After overrunning the province of Bihar on his way, he arrived near 
Benares by the river route about 24th January, 1658 Here his 
path was blocked by an imperial army sent from Agra under Data’s 
eldest son Sulaiman Shukoh and the Rajput veteran Mirza,' Raja 
Jai Singh Kachhwa At Bahadurpur, on the steep right bank of 
the Ganges, some five miles north-east of Benares and close to the 
Mughal-Sarai end of the Dufferm Bridge, Shuja' formed an entrenched 
camp with his flotilla moored at hand Sulaiman’s army halted three 
miles further west 

The two sides spent some days m light skiimishes, during which 
Sulaiman carefully studied his enemy’s position and habits and found 
out that they did not take even the ordinary military precaution 
of posting patrols round their camp and that Shuja' was a grossly 
negligent leader, who let things drift and slept till late in the morning. 
“ on a couch hung round with mosquito curtains Here early in 
the morning of the 14th February, Sulaiman made a surprise attack 
on Shuja’s sleeping camp with complete success “The Bengal 
soldiers after rubbing their sleepy eyes found that the enemy were 
already around them ; they had no time to put their tunics on, but 
took the shortest road to safety”. In the wild panic that followed 
no opposition could be offered Shuja' and his family as well as his 
principal officers escaped in their boats, but the entire camp with 
Its tents, treasure, baggage, animals and field guns was captured by 
the victors The Bengal natmvdra alone saved itself and saved many, 
because Sulaiman had no boats of his own Shuja’s own loss was 
estimated at fifty lakhs of rupees ; his chief minister Mirza Jan Beg 
lost six lakhs worth of property in addition to his horses and elephants 
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Even the humblest private had to abandon everything that he could 
not carry away on his person 

While the Bengal fleet sped down the Ganges, the major portion 
of Shuja’s army fled on land by the chord line through Saseram 
to Patna, being plundered by the peasants and littering the road 
with then- abandoned property and animals The fugitive prince 
reached Mungir by way of Patna and Surajgarh, in April, and here 
he barred the narrow road to Bengal lying between the nver on 
one side and the hills on the other His stone rampart with guns 
mounted on them and the flotilla lying close behind, pulled Sulaiman 
up short, and forced him to halt at Surajgarh, 15 miles west of 
Mungir On learning of Aurangzib’s victory at Dharmat, Sulaiman 
quickly made peace with Shuja' (c 7 May 1658) and set out on his 
return to rejoin his father in Agra It was agreed that Bengal, 
Orissa and Bihar east of Mungir should be left to Shuja‘, but his seat 
should be Itajmahal, as his presence at Mungir on his western frontier 
might act as a menace to the ruler of Delhi. 

A month after this, Aurangzib who had by that time made 
himself sole monarch of Hindustan by treacherously {imprisoning 
Murad Bakhsh (c 25th June) and enthroning himself at Delhi, sent 
a conciliatory letter to Shuja* adding the province of Bihar to his 
charge, and promising more favours m future He wrote, “ As you 
had often before begged the Emperor Shah Jahan for the province 
of Bihar, I now add it to your viceroyalty Pass some time peace- 
fully m administering it and repairing your broken power. When 
I return after disposing of the affair of Dana, I shall try to gratify 
your other wishes Like a true brother, I shall not refuse you any- 
thing that you desire, be it land or money ” Shuja' sent a polite 
letter of thanks and prepared for war 

In the early autumn of 1658, while Aurangzib with his main 
army was deeply engaged in the pursuit of Dara Shukoh in the far 
west, Shuja' decided to make a second bid for the Peacock Throne 
To the objections of his army-chiefs and ministers he answered, 
“Aurangzib has left between this place and Agra no general strong 
enough to oppose me If Prince Muhammad Sultan bars my path, 
I shall win him over, and by a rapid movement secure the person of 
Shah Jahan and restore the old government And then I shall stay 
at Court as my father’s obedient servant ” 

At the end of October 16.58 the Bengal army composed of 25,000 
cavalry with artillery and a vast flotilla, set out westwards from 
Patna Dara’s officers in the forts on the way surrendered them 
to Shujia' as instructed by their master, to prevent their falling into 
Aurangzib’s hands Rohtas, Chunar, Benares, and Allahabad opened 
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their gates to the Bengal subahdar, and even Jaunpur was captured 
by him Advancing three marches beyond Allahabad, Shu]a‘ reached 
IChajwa (in the Fathpur district, five miles southwest of the Bindki 
Road station on the E I. R ) on 30th December 1658 and found 
his path closed by Aurangzib’s army, which was joined by that 
Emperor himself and his ablest general Mir Jumla in a few days 
Here on the 5th of January 1659 the decisive battle was fought and 
Shuja’s last hopes crushed The imperialists had a four to one 
numerical superiority over him and their war-hardened and ever- 
victonous troops made short work of Shuja’s raw levies from the 
Bihai' and Bengal peasantry. The Shujaites made only one wild 
charge, and when it broke down, they had no fight left m them 
During the battle, Mir Jumla, seated on an elephant just behind 
that of Aurangzib as his right-hand man, offered him timely advice 
on the tactics And after the victory a strong detachment was sent 
off from Khajwa to pursue Shuja‘ and conquer Bihar and Bengal for 
the new Emperor 



CHAPTER XVIII 


MIR JUMLA IN BENGAL, 1659—1663 
I The War on the Gaiiges 

The pursuing force sent against Shuja' by Aurangzib was placed 
under the nominal leadership of Prince Muhammad Sultan ; bur Mir 
Jumla was “ the real commander, vested with the supreme power of 
control, dismissal and appointment ” The luckless aspirant to the 
throne of Delhi reached Rajmahal in his flight, about 27th March. 
Mir Jumla arrived at Patna about 22nd February, 8 days after 
Shuja’s departure from that city, frustrated Shuja’s plan of making 
a stand at Mungir (19th Feb — 6th March) and at Rangamlati 
(10th — 24th March) — ^first, by making a detour through the - 
l^aragpur hills with the help of Raja Bahroz and occupying 
Mungir (9th March) , and, again outflanking Shujia' by an- 
other detour through Jharkhand with the assistance of Khwaja 
Kanml Afghan, zamindar of Biibhum, and passing through Suri 
(28th March). Though his army was depleted by the defection of 
5000 Rajputs and two Muhammadan generals (end of March) on 
account of the false rumour of Data’s victory at Ajmir (Deoi^i), 
Mir Jumla steadily advanced against Shuja‘, and encamped on the 
bank of the Ganges at Belghata. only SO miles from Shuja’s base at 
Rajmahal That prince evacuated Rajmahal on 4th April, made 
Tanda, (4 miles west of Gaur) his headquarters and collected the 
flotilla of Bengal Mir Jumla immediately occupied Eiajmahal (13th 
April) ; the entire country on the west bank of the Ganges from 
Rajmahal to Hughli now passed into the hands of the 
imperialists 

Now, with the Ganges separating the rival forces, the war 
became essentially a naval contest in which Shujia' had certain 
manifest advantages over his pursuer Mir Jumla’s army was a purely 
land force ; he had no boats and could not eiqpect to easily procure 
any on account of the scorched earth policy of Shuja‘, who could 
command a powerful flotilla Mir Jumla was also very weak in artillery, 
having dragged only light pieces from Khajwa, whereas Shuja had 
many big guns admirably served by Portuguese and half-caste 
gunners of Hughli, Tamluk and Noakhali Hence Mir Jumla’s posts 
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on the western bank of the river were vulnerable to Shuja’s flotilla, 
mounted with artillery 

Undaunted by his new difficulties, Mir Jumla moved from 
Rajmahal to Dogachi, 13 miles southwards and collecting a few boats, 
occupied a high, island in midstream opposite the Shu]aites 
But, realising the impossibility of a surprise landing on the opposite 
bank in the presence of a strong and watchful enein(y, he 
distributed the imperial army along the whole western bank between 
Ra]mahal and Suti, with Prince Muhammad at Dogachi and himself 
at Suti. 

After a few successful aowps on small bodies of Shuja’s men, 
Mir Jumla met with serious failure on 3rd May, at the hands of the 
new Shujaite commander, Khan-i-‘Alam, who had concealed his men 
and fierce war elephants behind camouflaged ambuscades, in attacking 
which the imperial detachment and boats sent by Mir Jumla were 
totally cut off 

Before he could launch a fresh offensive, Mir Jumla had to halt 
and procure boats and materials from Hughli, Murshidabad and 
Burdwan He seized all boats coming down the river and made a 
diplomatic use of his position as the Mughal general in his relations 
with the Dutch and the English factors as a counterpoise to the 
Portuguese support of Shuja'. Finding that a frontal attack would 
not succeed in dislodging Shuja' from his entrenched positions, Mir 
Jumla devised an encircling stiategy against Shuja,' Accordingly 
he sent suitable instructions to Daud Khan, Governor of Bihar, to 
recruit men, enlist the Mankali and Kakar headers and some 
pahalvmns of Darbhanga and Mehsi, to collect boats, and then to 
attack Shuja' on the left bank of the Ganges and create a diversion 
in his own favour. 

But before this plan could mature, a blow fell on the imperial 
army from an unexpected quarter Prince Muhammad Sultan, left 
his post at Dogachi and fled to Shuja' on the night of 8th June, 
The flight of the Prince was due to his love for Shuj'a’s daughter 
and to his resentment against Mir Jumla’s control But Mir Jumla’s 
bom leadership of men saved the Delhi army and prevented the 
least disorder or dispersion Firmly keeping his men paeified at 
Suti, the Mir rode to the Prince’s deserted camp at Dogiachi, 
harangued a council of war, and gained the willing obedience of 
the troops there Thus the army weathered the storm : it “ lost 
only one man — the Prince ” During the rainy season, Mir Jumla 
withdrew the posts at Dogachi, Dunapur and Suti, and concentrated 
his army only at two cantonments — one at Murshidabad (Ma'suma- 
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bazar) under himself, and the other at Riajmahal under Znifiqar 
Khan. 

- During the heavy rains and floods of Bengal, the initiative passed 
to Shuji,', the mastei of a fleet The two imperial camps became 
isolated by the rams The exultant Prince of Bengal planned to 
starve the imperialists by blockading Riajmahal and intep’cepting 
supplies between it and Murshidabad and between Murshidabad and 
Hughlf. Mir Jumla for want of boats could do nothing to relieve 
Rajmahal. The ravages of flood and famine and the consequent 
loss of their horses and draught-cattle, reduced Mir Jumla’s men 
at Rajmahal to dire straits , and the evil was aggravated by discord 
among the generals there They evacuated Raj'mahal when a raid 
was made on it by the Shujaites (22nd August) But during July- 
September, 1659, Mir Jumla’s men occupied Hughh and Midnapur, 
owing to his supremacy on land 

At the end of the rains the rival forces faced each other near 
Belghata and Giriya, on the bank of the Ganges Here a strategic 
retreat by Shuja‘ to dupe Mir Jumla was followed by the latter’s 
detour to Shuja’s rear. The imperialists were, however, mown 
down by the furious cannonade of the Shujaite artillery commander, 
Mirza Jan Beg Without wasting his men and resources, Mir Jumla 
retired towards Murshidabad, hourly expecting Daud Khan to effect 
the planned diversion To cut off the Mir’s retreat Shujaf crossed 
the Bhagirathi and reached the ferry of Nashipur on the opposite 
bank But, in the night of 26th December, he received the grave 
news that Daud Khan had foiced a passage across the Kosi by 
defeating the Bengal admiral, Khw.aj‘a Mishki, and was rapidly 
advancing on Tanda 

Daud Khan had sailed from Patna on 13th May to Qiazi-Keria 
(opposite Bhagalpur) , where, after some naval encounters with 
Khwaja Mishki, he had been bi ought to an absolute halt by the 
flooded rivers, the Kosi, the Kalindi and the Mahiananda After 
foiling a move by Shuja’s admiral Khwaja Mishki and general Fidai 
Khan to repel him, Daud Khan made a wheeling movement from 
Qazi-Keria to Mungir in December, occupied Jahangna, routed 
Khwaj'a Mishki near Colgong, forced a passage across the Kosi and 
was j’oined by the Shujaite faujdar of Pumea Then, crossing the 
Kalindi, the victorious governor of Bihar marched towards Malda 

Shuja‘ retreated to Suti being hotly pursued by Mir Jumla, 
who had long been waiting for this diversion After an indecisive 
skirmish the luckless prince crossed to the eastern bank of the Ganges 
(9th January 1660) Mir Jumla promptly re-entered Rajmahal 
(11th January) and then with 160 boats brought by Daud’s son 
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crossed over to Samdah (17tb January), which remained his head- 
quarters for SIX weeks. From here he tried to surround Shuja' from 
the Malda side and intercept his route of southward retreat The 
unsuccessful prince was deserted by his son-in-law Muhammad 
Sultan, who rejoined Mir Jumla and was doomed by Aurangzib to 
life-long captivity, in Gwalior fort. While Shu]a‘ with sadly depleted 
forces was solely bent on defending the Samdah front, Mir Jumla 
frustrated his strategy by deceiving him by leaving a thin screen 
of men opposite, and himself making a wide detour to the more 
vulnerable eastern bank of the Mahananda, and reaching Malda 
(2nd March) 1660 His crowning stroke was the fording of that 
river at an ill-guarded point though with a terrible loss of men in the 
water. Shuj;a‘ fled on 6th April from Chauki-Mirdadpur to Tanda 
and thence to Dacca. Mir Jumla left for Dacca on 19th April 
Too weak either to chastise the zamindars who deserted him or to 
face the advancing imperial general, Shuja' forsook his eastern capital 
for ever on 6th May, in expectation of help from the Raja of Arakan, 
and Bengal passed into Aurangzib’s possession with Mir Jumla’s 
entry into Dacca on 9th May 1660, 


II. Mir Jumla as Governor of Bengal 

On receiving the news of Shuja’s flight to Arakan, Aurangzib 
appointed Mir Jumla as Governor of Bengal in the mansab of 7000 
That province was now sorely in need of an able administrator of 
the type of Mir Jumla, a man of lofty integrity, impartial justice 
and devotion to the welfare of the subjects Aurangzib asked the 
Mir to efiiciently administer the province, by pacifying the people, 
chastising the unruly, regulating the artillery and especially the 
nawvAra (flotilla) , securing the safety of traffic on the roads and issuing 
well-planned regulations concerning various other matters, as well as 
the effective chastisement of the habitually refractory zamindars of 
the province and particularly the rulers of Assam and of the Maghs, 
who ill-treated and oppressed the Musalmans Fresh honours were 
bestowed on him on the 44th birthday of Aurangzib (l£ith July, 
1660) The new Viceroy received the titles of Khan-i-Khcbn&n and 
Stpahsdiar and his rank was further enhanced by 5000 troopers of 
his 7-hazdri command being made du-dspa seh-dspa 

Mir Jumla held the viceroyalty of Bengal for nearly three years 
(9th May, 1660 — 31st March, 1663). But he was present in the 
province for barely a year and a half being, absent on campaign in 
Kuch Bihar and Assam from November, 1661 He reversed Shuja’s 
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change, by transferring the capital of Bengal from Rajmahal to Dacca 
for keeping the Arakanese and Portuguese pirates m check. While 
at Dacca, he collected the revenue from the peasants with wisdom 
and moderation. As the jdgtra of the mansabdars were situated in 
different parganas, and there were many co-partners, the ryots there 
were subject to oppression, the method of collection of revenue was 
wasteful and the parganas became desolate Mir Jumla confirmed 
in his own jdgvrs many virtuous freeholders (aimaddrs) and stipend- 
holders and some others who had received farmdns from the 
Emperor But Qazi Rizavi, the Sadar, cancelled other persons’ 
madad-^-ma'dsh grants and pensions in the crownlands and jdgirs, 
and resumed their lands to the State The aimaddrs were ordered 
to till the lands and pay revenue But as the hard-pressed aimad&rs 
did not cultivate the lands, there was no gam in revenue The zakdt 
(one-fortieth of the annual income) continued to be collected from 
merchants and travellers and customs {hdsil) from artificers, trades- 
men and khushnashin (well-to-do men), Hindus and Muslims alike 
In many parganas the oflScers of the crownlands or the jagirdar or 
the zaminddr used to seize the property and even the wife and 
daughters of any person, ryot or newcomer, dying without leaving any 
son Suspecting Mulla Mustafa, the Qazi of Dacca to be a bribe- 
taker and the Mir'Adl to be a parasite, Mir Jumla expelled them 
from the town and personally administered ]ustice in both religious 
and secular affairs 

He assisted the Orissa governor Khan-i-Dauran in subduing 
Bahadur Khan, the rebel zammdar of High (6th May, 1661) who 
had escaped from prison during the civil war After the Mir’s death, 
the Balasore factors observed (28th April, 1663) that the Governors 
“ in these paits ”, on account of the “ long absence and distance ” 
of the Nawab (Mir Jumla) have been insolent and illimitable in their 
exactions that they had very much impaired the trade here. ” They 
expected a remedy of it if the Khan-i-Khanan had lived. Mir Jumla 
put pressure on the Dutch to send a ship to Arakan in pursuit of 
Shuja*. Fully alive to the gravity of the Magh menace to Bengal, 
he made a plan for undertaking a campaign to subdue them, but had 
to postpone the project till the conclusion of his expedition, against 
Kuch Bihar and Assam 

During Mir Jumla’s absence in Assam a severe famine visited 
Bengal, which lasted in some form for two years The price of gram 
rose owing to the high rate of zakdt or compulsory alms, the virtual 
suspension of movements of merchants on account of internal 
insecurity, the grasping habits of the chowhidclrs and the oppression 
of the rdhddrs (toll-collectors) . The distress of the people became 
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so acute that, m the woids of Talish, “ Life appeared to be cheaper 
than bread, and bread was not to be found 

This warrior-viceroy could not deal effectively with certain 
administrative pioblems of Bengal, the solution of which had become 
urgently necessary, especially the rebuilding of the flotilla {nawuMra) 
With a view to reorganising the navy, Mir Jumla abolished the old 
system of management, but before he could start a new one, he had 
to set out on the fatal Assam campaign Many naval officers and 
men died in the course of that war and the flotilla was utterly 
ruined by the time of the death of Mir Jumla This led to an 
aggravation of the menace of piracy of the Maghs and the Portuguese 
and Shaista Khan had to create a virtually new flotilla 

The basis of Mir Jumla’s financial system in Bengal was 
monopoly He endeavoured to become the sole stockist of all 
articles of necessity and then sell them at enhanced prices About 
1660 he offered to supply the English factors every year with as 
much saltpetre as they required On the eve of the Kuch Bihar 
and Assam campaigns he exacted Rs 25,000 (out of a total demand 
of Rs 50,000) from the gram merchants of Dacca as something 
like the excess profits tax of modern times, by adopting severely 
coercive measures. The city bankers forewarned by such severity, 
offered a sum of 3 lakhs 

A dispute arose between the government of Mir Jumla and the 
English factors, as the latter refused to pay either the Rs 3,000 
demanded (1658) by the Governor of Hughli in lieu of annual 
customs, or the anchorage charges demanded in the next year by 
the faujdar of Balasore In 1660-1 the exasperated English agent 
at Hughli audaciously seized a country vessel of the Mir as a security 
for the recovery of their debts The incensed Governor demanded 
reparation and threatened to destroy the out-agencies, to seize the 
factory at Hughli and expel the English from the province However, 
on the advice of the Madras authorities. Agent Trevisa restored the 
boat and apologised to the Governor But the latter continued to 
exact the annual payment of Rs 3000.^ 

Every year Mir Jumla used to utilise the services of the English 
and their ships in sending his articles (a g , gumlac) to Persia without 
paying any freight or customs By way of investing his capital and 
getting goods in return he lent large sums of money (Rs 76,000) to 

1 “ The Nabob (Mir Jumla) doth indeavour to ingrosse all commodities in 
Bengal (whereof we hinted something to yon two year ago ” Madras to Company 
(29th June, 1662) E P I XI 67 ; see Cont 127a, his exaction in Dutch lecords, 
quoted in Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzib, 292. ' 
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Trevisa, the English agent m Bengal. A part of the loan was not 
cleared before the death of the Governor. 

While the Dutch offered help to Mir Jumla against Shuja', the 
English factors followed a policy of ‘ wait and see ’ The Mir ordered 
the Governor of Balasore to send up Trevisa to Hughli and to levy a 
duty of 4% on all English exports, besides anchorage duties on their 
ships. By end of November, 1659, the trade of the English was 
practically brought to a standstill Finally, after an agreement with 
Trevisa for the restoration of his seized junk and the settlement of 
the question of compensation by arbitration, Mir Jumla granted him 
a dastak or pa/rwana (9tli February, 1660) confirming the privileges 
previously granted to the English by Shah Jahan and Shah Shuja*. 

As Governor of Bengal, Mir Jumla continued his earlier policy 
of diluting firmness with opportunism in his dealings with the 
English He used the ]unk incident as a lever for securing the 
English company’s help in his measures against the fugitive Shuja‘. 
But, as his claims re • the junk were not satisfactorily settled, he 
stopped their trade at Qasimbazar and in the Bay (middle of 1660) 
At his command Trevisa met him at Dacca ; and 15,000 mds of 
saltpetre procured from Patna by the English but so long lying 
frozen, were released for shipment in Bengal. He also used the 
services of Englishmen, such as Mr Dortson (or Captain Durson) 
and Thomas Pntt, Dutchmen, Portuguese, and their ships for his 
military and other purposes Certain Muscovites (and Armenians 
also) served in the Mughal army m Mir Jumla’s Kuch Bihar and 
Assam campaigns 

III Mm Jumta’s conquest of Kuch Bihar 
AND Assam, 1661 — 1663 

The Assam expedition of Mir Jumla unfolded itself like a 
Greek tragedy Here all the wisdom and energy of a superman were 
foiled by an invisible Fate His splendid conquests of two large 
and rich kingdoms within the space of three months were snatched 
away from him and the thread of his life was cut off amidst misery 
and chaos not by any human foe, but by the elemental forces of 
flood, famine, and pestilence The unbroken triumphs of his life 
brought to him in the end only dust and ashes Hence his admiring 
historian Shihab-ud-dm Muhammad Talish has rightly named his 
narrative of Mir Jumla’s last wars as Fathvyya-i-i’bnyya, or conquests 
that serve as a warning about the emptiness of human glory. 

This district of Ejammp had once been an integral part of the 
Kuch Bihar kingdom, but it was separated from its parent State in 
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1581 in order to form an appanage for a younger branch of the Kuch 
royal family When that branch was expelled from Kamriip and 
the district was annexed by the Mughals (1612) , the B,aja of Kuch 
Bihar began to look wistfully at this lost possession of his house. 
Hence, when the rumour spread that Shah Jahan was dead and 
Shu]a,‘ had left Bengal with his troops for contesting the throne, 
and the province was threatened with a worse civil war and dissolution 
of government than that duimg Shah Jahan’s incursion of 1624, 
Pran Narayan, the Raja of Kuch Bihar (r. 1633-1666)' sent his 
minister Bhabanath Karji to I'ecovei 'Kamrup ) Crossing )the 
Sankosh river on his eastern boundary, Bhabanath attacked Durlabh 
Narayan (the son of Uttam Narayan), a Mughal vassal and the 
zamindar of Barnagar in the modern Goalpara district, north of the 
Brahmaputra The latter was defeated, and fled away to the Ahom 
kingdom Mir Lutfullah Shirazi, the imperial faujdar of Gauhati. 
sent his son Jharuna (^kirullah?) to oppose the invader, but 
without success Just at the same time the Ahom nobles posted 
on the Bengal frontier, began to collect boats and build bridges for 
an invasion at Kajah (where the Kalang river falls into the 
Brahmaputra on its south side ) Lutfullah, too weak to meet the 
attack of such immense numbers from two sides at once, fled away 
to Dacca, and Gauhati was captured by the Ahoms without a blow 
Thus the Mughal authority was wiped out on both banks of the 
Brahmaputra This happened in March 1659 After some months 
of skirmishing and futile negotiations for a partition of conquests, 
between the Kuch and the Ahom kings, the Kuch Bihar forces were 
driven out of Kamrup and both banks of the great river passed 
into Ahom hands, by the month of March 1660 

After the expulsion of Shuja from Dacca, Mir Jumla was 
appointed governor of Bengal (June 1660) and ordered to punish 
the kings of Kuch Bihar and Assam He made his war preparations 
on a grand scale, and left Dacca on 1st November 1661, wath an 
army of 12,000 horse and 30,000 foot, a vast flotilla of war boats 
and supply vessels and a powerful artillery Many European sailors 
and gunners — mostly Portuguese with some Dutch and English also, 
accompanied him On land and water alike the imperialists were 
irresistible 

Advancing slowly by cutting the dense bamboo groves on the 
way, the Mughal army entered the capital of Kuch Bihar on 19th 
December and found it deserted by its Raja and people in terror 
The kingdom was annexed to the Mughal empire, coins were struck 
in Aurangzib’s name, and the city’s name was changed to Alamgir- 
nagar. After making arrangements for the peaceful administration 
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of the Kuch country and leaving Isfandiyar Beg to garrison the 
capital, Mu Jumla set out foi the conquest of Assam on 4th January 
1662. On account of the jungles and numerous twMs to be crossed 
on the way, his daily progress did not exceed four or five miles. 
The soldiers had to go through unspeakable hardship and fatigue, 
which the viceroy-commander-m-chief shared with the meanest 
private The Ahom army, devastated by cholera and paralysed by 
the jealousy of its other geneials for a royal favourite (Bez Dalai 
Phukan) who had been put m authoiity at Gauhati, continually 
retreated before the mvadeis, and wherever it made a stand was 
defeated with heavy slaughter Several of the feudal barons of 
Assam living on that side deserted to the Mughals In a river-battle 
fought m the night of 3rd March 1662, the Ahom naval power was 
annihilated and 300 of their boats were seized. 

In this way, Mir Jumla triumphantly marched into Garh-gaon 
the Ahom capital on 17th March Raja Jayadhwaj, (r 1648-1663) 
had fled away to the eastern hills abandonmg his capital and all his 
property The spoils taken by the Mughals here were immense 
82 elephants. 3 lakhs of rupees m cash, 675 pieces of artillery, 1343 
camel-swivels, 1200 Ramchangis, 6750 match-locks, 340 maunds of 
gunpowder, over a thousand boats, and 173 stefres of paddy 


IV Victorious Mughals besieged in Ahom capital, 1662 

But by his lightning advance the Mughal general had conquered 
only the soil of the capital, and neither the king nor the country 
So, in view of the early and heavy rams of Assam, Mir Jumla halted 
there The fleet under admiral Ibn Husain had to stop at Lakhau, 
some eighteen miles north-west, where the anchorage was deep 
enough for the big gun-boats The viceroy with the main army 
went into quarters at Mathurapur, a village on a highej' ground, 
seven miles south-east of Garhgaon (31st March 1662) , while the 
Ahom capital with its countless spoils of war was held by a strong 
garrison under Mir Murtaza Many outposts were set up on land, 
while from Lakhau the line of communications was kept open 
westwards to Gauhati and from Gauhati south to Dacca The 
Ahom forces were concentrated m the mountains south of Garhgaon 
and the huge island of Majhuli west of that city 

Early m May the ram began to fall in torrents, the rivers rose 
111 flood, and Mir Jumla was cut off from his fleet and base of 
supplies. In fact, during the entire rainy season, the Mughal armv 
in Assam lived in a state of siege? each of its posts stood like an 
island surrounded by the flooded country, the few raised paths 
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{all) being held by the enemy In their cantonments, on some days 
the tents were flooded and horse and man had to stand knee-deep 
in water For lack of proper fodder, cavalry horses and draught 
cattle alike perished by the thousand. 

During this state of “ siege by water ”, the Ahoms drove out 
several of the Mughal outposts, and then concentrating near Garhgaon 
kept the imperialists there in perpetual alarm by their frequent 
night attacks 

As the monsoon grew to its full violence, it became impossible 
for the imperialists to issue from any outpost or send support to it 
Mir Jumla, therefore, withdrew all his thdnas The Ahom king 
recovered all his country east of Lakhau, and the Mughals held 
only Garhgaon and Mathurapur, besides the harbour of Lakhau 
Despair seized the hearts of the Hindustani soldiers thus stranded 
in Assam 

The vigour of Ahom attack was now redoubled ; their king came 
down from the Namrup hills (in the extreme east) and took post 
only four days’ march from Garhgaon ; he appointed the Baduli 
Phukan as his prime minister and commander-in-chief and sent him 
to destroy the foreign invaders But his attacks on Mathurapur 
and Garhgaon were “beaten off — especially two assaults m force on 
the capital on 8th July and l£th July, though the garrison had to 
be ever on the alert But from the middle of July the defenders 
began to make vigorous sorties and destroy the enemy posts in the 
neighbourhood. The imperialists were thus gaining repose and 
confidence again, when in August a terrible epidemic of fever and 
flux broke in Mathurapur Hundreds of soldiers and followers 
perished daily ; (Dilir Khan’s corps of 1500 Afghans was reduced 
to 450 men ) In the Mughal camp no suitable diet or comfort or 
even medicine was available for the sick ; all had to live on coarse 
rice The Hindustani and Turk! cavaliers languished for want of 
wheaten bread, their horses died of eating rice At last life at 
Mathurapur became unbearable, and the army evacuated it for 
Garhgaon (on 17th August) , abandoning many of their sick 
comrades for lack of transport 

The exultant Ahoms renewed their attacks on Garhgaon and 
there was fighting every night outside that fort. But Mughal 
vigour triumphed in the end, and after the crushing defeat of a 
night attack on 15th September the Ahoms grew quiet But the 
refugees from Mathurapur had infected the garrison of Garhgaon, 
where the pestilence now reached its extreme, to which famine of 
every foodstuff except coarse rice was added Mir Jumla lived and 
fed like the commonest soldier, though he had a store of delicacies 
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By the end of September the worst was over ; the rain decreased, 
the flood went down, the roads reappeared, and in a few days the 
long-suffering ganison received cheering news from their fleet at 
Lakhau. In truth, through all these dark months of alarm, suspense 
and despair, the Mughal navy under Ibn Husain had saved itself 
and thus saved the army beleaguered m far away Garhgaon, by 
maintaining its mastery of the Brahmaputra and safeguarding the 
communications with Bengal, Ibn Husain reestablished the outpost 
at Devalgaon (halfway to Garhgaon) and Mir Jumla pushed up a 
detachment under Abul Hasan winch joined hands with the navy 
at Devalgaon Large quantities of provisions sent from Lakliau 
by land and water under escort, reached Garhgaon on 24th and 
31st October respectively, and plenty now took the place of famine. 
The land having dried, the Mughal cavalry again became irresistible, 
and Raja Jayadhwaj and his nobles fled to the hills of Namrup a 
second time. 


V. MilR Jumia’s last movements and death 

Mir Jumla now resumed the offensive, to track the Raja down 
to his lair in Namrup, moving by land and water Leaving Garhgaon 
on 16th November 1662, he reached the Diking river in four days, 
and then marched by way of Salaguri to Tipam on the other bank 
of that river (18th December) This was destined to be the furthest 
point of his advance 

On 20th November he had a fainting fit, but he clung 
tenaciously to his purpose and continued to lead the army The 
Baduh Phukan came over to the Mughals and was made their 
viceroy for Eastern Assam More Ahom nobles followed this 
disloyal example But on 10th December Mir Jumla was struck 
dowin by a burning fever to which pleurisy was soon added H& 
soldiers and officers alike refused to advance further into that baleful 
country and plotted to leave him there and return home Dilir 
Khan quieted them and at the same time induced Mir Jumla to 
make peace with the Ahom king and return to Bengal The terms 
agreed to were (1) The Ahom king would deliver immediately 
a war-mdemnity of 20,000 tolas of gold, 120,000 tolas of silver, and 
40 elephants (2) During the next twelve months he would deliver 
the balance of the indemnity viz , three hundred thousand tolas 
of silver and 90 elephants in three equal instalments (3) All 
Assam west of the Bharali river on the north bank of the Brahmaputra 
and west of the Kalang rivet on the south was to be annexed to 
the Mughal empire. Thus the Mughals were to get more than half 
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the province of Darrang, so rich m elephants, and D'lmarua, Beltala 
and the kingdom of the Nak-kati Ram adjoining the Giaro hills 

(4) Jayadhwaj would send a daughter to the imperial harem 

(5) From the second year after the treaty, he would pay an annual 
tribute of twenty elephants In addition, all Mughal subjects carried 
off by the Ahoms weie to be released, and the sons of the four 
highest nobles of Assam jwere to be surrendered to the governor 
of Dacca to be held as hostages for the full execution of the treaty 

The Ahom princess, hostages and some gold, silver and elephants 
as part of the indemnity havmg reached Mir Jumla’s camp, he set 
out on his return on 10th January 1663, travelling pdlki owing 
to his illness, which daily increased At Baritala he embaiked in a 
boat and glided down the nver towards Dacca, dying on 31st Maich 
near Khizirpur, a few miles short of Dacca 

The Mughal thanas were safely withdrawn from the country 
restored to the Ahom king, and the retreat of the army and navy 
alike was effected skilfully and cautiously, without any loss 
On paper Mtr Jumla’s last campaign was a success though he lost 
his life in it The shock of the Mughal invasion impaired the fabric 
of the Ahom State, the feudatories became refractory to their Raja, 
the population was woefully thinned by war, famine and plague, 
and Jayadhwaj himself died a broken down man only eight months 
after Mir Jumla’s return But Kuch Bihar had been recovered by 
its Raja and the Mughal gairison expelled while Mir Jumla was 
isolated at Garhgaon 

For sometime after Mir Jumla’s death (on 31st March 1663), 
Ihtisham Khan continued to be in charge of the general administration 
in Bengal and Rai Bhagwati Das of revenue affairs After 
Ihtisham’s departure for the imperial court with the late viceroy’s 
property, Dilir Khan was commissioned to act as the Governor of 
Bengal till the arrival of Daud Khan from Bihar, and the last-named 
to officiate as the Governor , pending the arrival of the permanent 
incumbent, Shaista Khan Mir Jumla’s death was followed by a 
general wave of laxity and disorder in the government of Bengal 
Even the expedition for the recovery of Kuch Bihar was postponed 
The death of Mir Jumla, whose -parwaTui had regulated the E I C’s 
affairs both m Bihar and Bengal and protected the English traders 
against all claims of customs, naturally raised the question of the 
legality of their right to this exemption, as his parwdna now ceased 
to operate, and as the old farman of Shah Jahan on which theyl 
based their claim had not been confirmed and renewed by Aurangzib 
Freed from the wholesome restraint of Mir Jumla, the officers in 
Bengal and Bihar began to demand customs from the English 
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THE PORTUGUESE IN BENGAL 

Vasco da Gama did not sail for an unknown land when he left 
Belem with his valiant band m the summer of 1497. India was not 
a terra incognita to the people of the west For countless ages the 
route oveiland had been used by scores of travellers and traders. 
Only ten years eaiher Cavilhao,^ a compatriot of Vasco, had sailed 
from Aden to Cannanore, to find a passage across the sea, from 
Calicut to Afiica where he gathered valuable mfonnation about 
Madagascar and a wide stretch of the coast opposite He was not 
destined to see his country again, but the results of his labours were 
not lost to his countrymen A faithful friend earned Cavilhao’s 
report to Lisbon The once dreaded waters beyond Cape Non had 
no longer any terror foi the Poituguese seamen. Sailor after sailor 
had dauntlessly defied the perds of the unknown for six decades 
and more, and ciept along the west coast of Afiica from cape to 
cape, creek to cieek, carefully noting the prominent kndmai^ks, 
rivers, islets and harbours as they pushed on further and further, 
until the southernmost limit was reached, and the eastern shores 
espied The success of Gama's voyage had been amply assured 
by the exploits of his precursors The task set by Pnnee Henry 
the Navigator was accomplished when Vasco cast his anchor off 
Calicut. 

Ejiowledge for its own sake, adventures for their perils alone, 
had no appeal to Vasco and his fiiends They were after the good 
things of this woild, and would secuie, if they could, the blessings 
of the next They came to this country in quest of commerce and 
Christians Of Christians there were but few in this pagan land 
and that mysterious piince, Prester John of the popular legends, 
was not to be found m India. But the Portuguese were not dis- 
appointed If their evangelical zeal met with a set-back, their 
acquisitive instincts were more than gratified in the rich marts of 
Malabar Vasco da Gama had his own standard of business morality 
If peaceful traffic proved less profitable, he readily indulged m the 
use of sword and fire Human beings and their manufactures were 
to him equally lucrative and legitimate articles of commerce What 
he and his countrymen wanted was a monopoly of the eastern trade 


1 Danvers, The Portuguese in India, Vol 1, pp 29-32 
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and for twenty years Gama and Cabral, Almeida and Albuquerque, 
ruthlessly exploited the region of their first visit. 

It was not long before other areas claimed their greedy attention 
The goods of Bengal were not unknown m the markets recently 
captured by them, but they found their way to Malabar in crafts 
other than Portuguese, and the profit went to swell unchristian 
pockets Albuquerque had already dwelt upon the bright prospects 
that trade with Bengal offered in a letter to his king and master, 
but it was left to his successor, Lopo Soares de Albergaria, to send an 
expedition to the Bay, and in 1518, Dom Joao de Silveira appeared 
with four ships before the bar of Chittagong. He had been shortly 
preceded there by Joao Coelho, another Portuguese agent In 1517 
Fernao Peres d’Andrade had been commissioned to explore the Bay 
of Bengal and the neighbouring country, but lured by the reported 
wealth of the Far East, he sailed first to Sumatra and thence steered 
his course for the ports of the Celestial Empire, postponing his visit 
to Bengal for a future date. On the return journey, he sent Joao 
Coelho to his original destination, and Coelho arrived at Chittagong, 
a passenger in a Moorish boat, a few days earlier than Silveira 
The first Portuguese mission to Bengal, however, proved a failure 
Barros and other Portuguese historians found a satisfactory 
explanation of Silveira’s ill-success in the habitual treachery and 
innate wickedness of the Bengalee character, but the Portuguese 
had to thank themselves alone for the cold reception they met with 
in Bengal 

Silveira had encountered two merchant-men on his way to the 
Maldives, and promptly made prizes of them. One of the captured 
boats belonged to a Muslim merchant, Golam Ali (Gromalle) , known 
to be a relative of the Governor of Chittagong, who himself was 
interested in the other As he was apparently unfamiliar with the 
waters he was to navigate, the Portuguese captain pressed into his 
service a pilot from the boats he had seized and took into his 
confidence a youngman, who introduced himself as the pilot’s 
brother-in-law No wonder that his strange misdeeds on the high 
seas, which ill-accorded with the peaceful character of his professed 
missioij^ were no secret to the Governor of Chittagong when Silveira 
arrived there, and the appearance of two Portuguese agents in quick 
succession, from opposite quarters, gave ample room for suspicion. 
The Muslim captain with whom Coelho found a passage, gave him 
a good character, but Silveira’s action as reported to the Governor, 
had all the appearance of piracy. He was accordingly considered 
to be an undesirable visitor, though Coelho experienced nothing 
but kindness and courtesy during his brief residence in Bengal. It 
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will be unfair to assume that the high-handed dealings of Gama and 
Cabral had not been reported by the merchants of Western India 
to their friends and partners m Bengal The consequence was 
inevitable Silveira was suspected to be a pirate and treated as such, 
and he had to fight “ desperately ”, as we learn from a Portuguese 
ofiicial report,^ against the “perverse” people of Bengal, who 
obstinately refused to do any business with him Silveira found 
himself in an unenviable plight He dared not leave the inhospitable 
shores until the monsoon was over, and he could not find the 
provision he needed by fair purchase. 

It may well be asked why the Portuguese captain began his 
voyage with a highly indiscreet, if not positively umfrlendly 
proceeding, which was liable to be unfavourably construed by the 
very people whose good opinion it was apparently his interest to 
cultivate. The answer is not far to seek. The sovereignty of the eastern 
seas pertained by virtue of a papal grant to the Portuguese crown, 
and the king of Portugal had solemnly assumed the title of “ Lord 
of the Navigation, Conquests and Trade of Aethiopia, Arabia, Persia 
and India According to Portuguese way if thinking, every 
Portuguese captain was not only competent, but obliged to exercise 
the authority that the title connoted. It never occurred to them 
that the papal Bull might not possibly have any legal or moral 
sanction in countries outside His Holiness’s spiritual jurisdiction. 
But in the Portuguese eyes, there was an additional justification for 
the policy pursued by their officers in the east Nothing was unfair 
to a fanatical Christian, and fanaticism was the order of the day, 
particularly m the comparatively less civilised lands of the west, 
when a Moor or Muslim happened to be the victim. They had 
waged a long and bitter war against the Moor in their native country, 
and Portuguese patriotism and Portuguese piety equally demanded 
the extermination of the hated Moor in the neighbouring tracts of 
Africa. Commercial rivalry added further zest to racial hatred and 
religious aversion, and a Moor was considered to be a fair prey 
wherever encountered. The Indian export trade was, in those days, 
mostly in Muslim hands and the Portuguese captains made it their 
business to sweep the Muslim merchantmen out of Indian waters 
Moreover, the tradition left by the early Portuguese explorers had 
a sinister influence on the naval practice of their successors, who 
willingly emulated their pernicious example While navigating the 
eastern waters of the Atlantic, the Portuguese captains often found 

^ Sen, Early Career of Kanhoji Amgria and other Papers, pp 88P95 

2 Danvers, The Portugrtese in India, Vol I, p 77 
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it necessary to requisition the unwilling services of the natives of 
the neighbouring coast Raiding parties were usually sent to bring 
captives of all ages and sexes, and the more intelligent of the 
unfortunate prisoners were employed as pilots, guides and inter- 
preters, while the lest were sold into slavery^ In justice to the 
Portuguese, it must be admitted that some of the Negroes .were 
converted into Christianity, given a good education, married in 
Portuguese families and more or less imperceptibly absorbed in 
Portuguese society But it cannot be doubted that the great majority 
suffered all the afflictions of exile and slavery for no fault of their 
own Silvea,ra was, therejfore, behaving according to the normal 

code of Cadamosto and Cao, Gomes and Dias, when he made prizes 
of the Gujrat-bound boats from Bengal and pressed into his service 
the pilot and his youthful relative, not suspecting for a moment 
that they might not prove so submissive and obliging as the less 
sophisticated and more helpless people of Nigeria and Gambia 
With a strange and perverse consistency, the Portuguese continued 
to offend the susceptibilities of a civilised society and a cultured 
court by their failure to conform to the higher standard of inter- 
national conduct prevailing in India, and most of their misfortunes 
in Bengal were due to lawless habits contracted with impunity in 
the congenial climes of the “ dark ” continent. 

To return to our story, Silveira sailed back after a season of 
futile fighting and useless hostility, and nothing notable happened 
until 1526, when Ruy Vaz Pereira visited Chittagong and captured 
a galliot owned by a rich Persian merchant, Khajah Shihab-ud-din, 
(Coge Sabadim) with all its cargo It was alleged that piracy was 
committed by vessels built and fitted up after the Portuguese 
pattern and the blame was fastened on the unoffending Portuguese, 
while the real culprit went scot-free Khajah Shihab-ud-din’s boat 
had all the appearance of such a corsair and Pereira professed to 
have acted in the interest of his own countrymen and all honest 
traders when he seized the wolf masquerading in a lamb’s garp ^ 

111 winds brought the next Portuguese visitor of note in 1528 
Martim Affonso de Mello Jusarle was cruising off Ceylon with a 
squadron of eight vessels when a violent storm scattered his fleet, 
and drove his boat to the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal De 
Mello found himself ship-wrecked on the coast of Pegu, and made 
his way in a frail barque to a sandy bank where he and his men 
suffered the extremes of hunger and thirst At last some fishermen 

^ Prestage The Portuguese Pioneers, p 101 

2 Campos, Htitory of the Portuguese m Bengal, pp SO-81 
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offered to guide them to Chittagong, but either by design or by 
mistake took them to Chakaria (on the Matamuhan river 50 
miles from Chittagong under the Head-Quarters sub-division, 
Chakaria still elaims some importance, having a police station, sub- 
registery and telegraph office) where Khuda Bakhsh Eihan 
(Codovascam) , the local chieftain unceremoniously threw them into 
prison Accoidmg to the Portuguese accounts, Khuda Bakhsh offered 
them liberty m lieu of their militaiy services m a feud he had with an 
unfriendly neighbour. The battle was fought and won but there 
was no improvement m the lot of the unhappy prisoners. Khuda 
Baklish transferred them to his headquarters further inland in breach 
of his plighted word Meanwhile, two of De Mello’s lieutenants 
arrived at Chakaria but their efforts to ransom him proved of no 
avail, while an attempted flight resulted in greater rigours and De 
Mello’s nephew, an immature youth of charming looks was permitted 
to be brutally sacrificed by the local Brahmans. When things looked 
their ugliest, relief came from an unexpected quarter Khajah 
Shihab-ud-din, that Persian merchant of whose ship Pereira had made 
a prize at Chittagong, now interceded with the chieftain of Chakaria 
rightly expecting that success would be rewarded with the release 
of his boat and chattels It was through his good offices that De 
Mello was at last ransomed at the not inconsiderable price of £ 1,500, 
and sent to Goa where he arrived in 1530, after two years of misery 
and misfortune. 

One good turn deseived another and Nuno da Cunha, the 
Portuguese governor, readily agreed to send another trading and 
diplomatic mission to Bengal when Shihab-ud-din approached him 
with a request to that effect. The Persian had some difficulties 
with the court of Gaur and would fain shake off the dust of Bengal 
He proposed to take a berth m a Portuguese boat bound for Ormuz, 
and offered in return, to use his influence with the grandees of Gaur 
to secure for his Portuguese friends the much coveted license for 
building factories and forts at Chittagong and other sites Da 
Cunha appointed Martim Affonso de Mello Jusarte to head the 
expedition, and he sailed with five ships and two hundred men to 
reach Bengal for a second time in 1533. He was received well by 
the governor of Chittagong and started unloading his cargo But 
it appears that all his past experiences had been completely lost 
on him and, instead of trying to win the confidence of the local 
authorities by fair dealing, de Mello did his best to alienate them 
by fraudulently smuggling his goods to avoid paying the excessive 
custom duties levied at the port He was equally imprudent 
in the choice of his presents for the Sultan. Duarte de Azevedo, his 
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envoy, did indeed take with him fine horses, rich brocades and other 
gifts to the value of £1200 to Mahmud Shah’s capital If it was 
his intention to create a sensation by the variety and wealth of his 
presents, he achieved an astounding success. Rarely is a king 
expected to accept stolen goods and among the presents offered to 
the Sultan were found several bottles of scented water known to 
have come from a Muslim merchantman recently plundered by a 
notorious Portuguese pirate, Damiao Bernaldes, and neither De Mello 
nor Azevedo had deemed it necessary to take the elementary 
precaution of removing from the offensive packets the labels of the 
original owner.^ The Sultan drew the obvious conclusion, and 
ordered the buccaneers, for as such Azevedo and his colleagues had 
appeared to him, to be beheaded. The pleading of a Muslim saint 
IS said to have saved the Portuguese from that dire end and they 
were consigned to a dungeon which Barros likens to the inferno 
(hell) . At the same time the governor of Chittagong had been 
instructed to seize the Portuguese and their goods He would have 
been perfectly within his rights if he had called De Mello and his 
associates to account for the frauds they had practised, but instead, 
of placing them under arrest in a straightforward manner, the 
governor preferred to resort to the safer, but more dubious methods 
of those days The unsuspecting offenders were invited to a 
bamjuet. and all, but a few, who preferred the diversions of a hunt 
to the pleasures of a feast, readily stepped into the trap Despite 
the desperate defence they offered, thirty of the Portuguese, including 
De Mello, were neatly secured after ten had lost their lives and the 
prisoners were sent to Gaur to share the fate of the envoy and his 
staff. The Portuguese historians are loud in their denunciation of 
what they, in their wrath, describe, as a treacherous massacre of 
innocent guests, but if cannot be gainsaid that De Mello and his 
colleagues had richly deserved incarceration though the questionable 
method of apprehending the culprits, and the consequent casualty 
gave an altogether different colouring to the incident. 

The masterful spirit of Nuno da Cunha would not brook such 
an insult to the Portuguese power, and Antonio da Silva Menezes 
was promptly sent to Bengal, at the head of a powerful fleet, to 
demand an explanation of the extraordinary treatment that friendly 
envoys had received at the court of Gaur, and to obtain the release 
of Martim Affonso de Mello and his men by peaceful persuasion 
if possible, and by force, if necessary (1534) . On his arrival at 
Chittagong da Silva Menezes sent an envoy to Gaur with his 

* 'Wliitewtty — The Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, pp 232-234 
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master’s message, but when a month elapsed before a reply arrived, 
he set lire to Chittagong and put a large number of the Sultan’s 
people to the sword Violence was not calculated to improve the 
embittered relations and Diogo Rebello who arrived at Satgaon 
shortly afterwards (1535) tried a peaceful blockade His represen- 
tatives received a better hearing at Gaur, not because the Sultan 
had repented of his past policy, or the naval demonstrations of the 
Portuguese had made any impression, but because Mahmud Shah 
had for sometime past been anxiously looking for new allies against 
the powerful aggression of Sher Eihan Suri Drowning men clutch 
at straws The Sultan promptly released his prisoners, and Maitim 
Affonso suddenly found himself in the honoured position of a trusted 
military adviser of the king of Bengal In the war that followed, 
the Portuguese are said to have peiformed wonders of valour, but 
neither their bravery, nor their skill, vitally influenced the course 
of events and Mahmud Shah had to purchase peace on the terms 
dictated by his inexorable enemy Everybody knew that Sher was 
not likely to rest on his oars longer than was necessary, and Bengal 
would once agam have to experience the terrors of a cruel invasion 
in the near future 4-ffonso Vas de Britto, who visited Bengal in 
1538, brought the disappointing news that the Portuguese were too 
much embroiled in Gujarat to be of any service to the king of Bengal. 
The inevitable followed Mahmud Shah was chased out of Gaur 
and died of his wounds Humayun was outmanoeuvred and worsted 
Sher became the King of Delhi and sovereign of Bengal 
But the Portuguese had gained their end before the final discom- 
fiture of their ally Mahmud Shah in his anxiety to enlist their 
support had permitted the Portuguese to build factories at Satgaon 
and Chittagong, the “ porto pequeno ” (little port) and the “ porto 
grande ” (great port) of the Portuguese historians The conclusion 
of the war which proved so disastrous for their allies found the 
Portuguese isecurely established at both the places with custom 
houses of their own In fact when the local nobles contended with 
Sher Shah’s nominee for the possession of Chittagong, Nuno 
Fernandes Freire, the officer in charge of the Portuguese custom 
house, conceived the bold project of seizing the town and the harbour 
in the name of his king, and Castanheda holds that had Freire 
received the support he deserved from Vasco Peres de Sampaj'^o 
(who had arrived with nine vessels in 1538 too late to defend 
Mahmud Shah’s cause) his scheme might have been successfully 
carried out. After an armed skirmish with some Moors, Sampayo 
left for Pegu and died there With his passing away ends the first 
chapter in the history of the Portuguese infiltration in Bengal. 
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The next twenty years form a blank in our history Not that 
the restless spirit of the Portuguese knew any respite Their trading 
vessels continued to visit the ports of the east, and their Captains, 
doubtless, made up for any deficiency in their legitimate profit by 
their usual filibustering operations The Portuguese historians found 
nothing worth recording during these two decades and the chroniclers 
of the country did not as yet take any notice of the new-comers 
But something must have happened in the meantime to demand a 
revision and reorientation of the commeicial policy of the Portuguese 
in Bengal, for in 1559 we find a deliberate attempt on their part 
to divert the trade of Chittagong to another port Quite likely 
the Portuguese were not pulling on Avell with the new masters of 
Chittagong Some light is thrown on this obscure point by a treaty 
rescued from oblivion by the industry of that great aichivist, Julio 
Firminio Judice Biker The document was signed on behalf of a 
Bengali prince, the Raja of Bakla (Parmananda R.ay) by Ni‘amat 
Khan (Nematchao) and Gannu Bysuar (Kanu or Ganu Biswas ?) , 
who seem to have made a journey to Goa to negotiate a subordinate 
a’liance on the part of their master with the Portuguese Viceroy 
of India (Dom Constantino de Braganza) This treaty of the 30th 
April 1559 provided for a mutual military and commercial alliance. 
The Raja was to throw open his port of Bakla or any other suitable 
port of his principality to the Portuguese trading fleet, treat the 
Portuguese tradesmen who might visit his country with kindness 
and consideration, provide the visiting fleet with a full cargo 
of the produces of the coast land stretching from Bakla to 
Paigao, and refrain from raising the custom duties of his 
ports The Portuguese, in their turn, offered to discontinue 
their trading voyages to Chittagong, to pay the lawful duties 
levied at the Raja’s port and to grant license to four of his 
trading boats for visiting Goa, Ormuz and Malacca every year 
The alliance obviously placed the Raja in a subordinate position 
While he was precluded from dealing with their enemies in any 
way, the Portuguese retained the right of concluding similar treaties 
with other ruling princes of this region In lieu of the military 
co-operation, which the Portuguese promised him in his wars against 
his neighbours, Paramananda agreed to pay an annual tribute in a 
specified quantity of rice, butter, oil, tar, sugar and the finger produces 
of the loom Obviously the Portuguese wanted to secure the monopoly 
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of the trade of the country though the agency of the local Rajas, 
whose weakness and ambition readily lent them to the new 
plan. 

The port of Bakla exists no more, and we do not know where 
Paigao was It was not within the limits of Paramananda’s domain, 
for the treaty refers to other princes of this coast, nor is it certain 
whether Paigao was situated on the Bay of Bengal Bakla was a 
riverside port far from the sea It may not be unreasonable to 
identify Paigao with Paigram in the modem district of Edmlna. 
The place is near the Bhairab river which might have been flowing 
by it four centuries ago If the Portuguese expected that Bakla, 
with their backing, would one day rob Chittagong of its importance 
as a centre of inland and overseas trade, they were sorely 
disappointed But they had no reason to repent of the allianee of 
1359, for in Paramananda and his successors they found unfailing 
friends in the darkest days of their adversity 

From Parmananda let us turn to one of his successors Forty 
years after the conclusion of the treaty a Christian missionary of 
the Society of Jesus, Melchoir da Fonseca, visited the court of Bakla 
on his way to Chandikan (Ciandecan) . His account of his interview 
with the king is worth quoting “ I had scarcely arrived there, 
when the King (who is not more than eight years old, but whose 
discretion surpasses his age) sent for me and wished the Portuguese 
to come with me On entering the hall where he was waiting for 
me, all the nobles and captains rose up, and I, a poor priest/, was 
made by the King to sit down in a rich seat opposite to him After 
compliments, he asked me where I was going, and I replied that I 
was going to the King of Ciandeca, who is ‘ the future father-in-law 
of your Highness, ’ but that as it had pleased the Lord that I should 
pass through his kingdom, it had appeared right to me to come and 
visit him and offer him the services of the fathers of the Company, 
trusting that his Highness would give permission to the erection of 
Churches and the making of Christians The King said, ‘I desire 
this myself, because I have heard so much of your good qualities’ 
and so he gave me a letter of authority, and also assigned ja main- 
tenance sufficient for two of us The boy king of Bakla or 
Chandradwip has been rightly identified by Henry Beveridge with 
Raja Ramchandra, son-in-law of the great Pratapaditya of Jessore.^ 
It is interesting to note here that his friendship for the Portuguese 
drew upon him the wrath of the King of Araklan who “ suddenly 

1 Bevel idge. District of BahargrOnj, p 31 

2 Beveridge, District of Bakarganj, pp 175-177. 
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threw himself upon that of Bacola, of which he possessed him- 
self without difficulty, as the king of it was absent and still 
young ” 

Fonseca’s mission supplies an apt illustration of the faith 
following the flag But the missionaries were not alone m the field 
Fonseca’s prayer “ for the erection of churches and the making of 
Christians ” was so readily granted because the boy king of Bakla 
had in his service a captain, and other people of Portuguese 
extraction and Christian faith Nor was he the only prince to enlist 
these foreign adventurers m his army His father-m-law, for instance, 
and the powerful chief of Sripur welcomed these daring sailors and 
employed them to command their fighting fleet Whether the 
Portuguese adventurers m the service of the Bhuiyans of Bengal 
tried, like their French and English successors of the eighteenth, 
century, to further the political interests of their cpuntry while 
improving their own fortunes, we do not precisely know But some 
of them certainly made the most of their opportunities and earned 
by their exploits a permanent place m the history of their tjmes 
Of these Domingo Carvalho was by far the ablest and did not miss 
any opportunity of serving his country’s cause when one was 
available 

Carvalho was a native of Montargil in Portugal We do not 
know when he came to India and in what capacity He must have 
entered the service of Kedar Rai, the famous chief of Sripur, some- 
time prior to 1602 He distinguished himself by the conquest of 
Sandwip which, if Du Jarric is to be credited, belonged of right to 
the Sripur Prince The island was in those days an important 
centre of salt industry, and formed a battle-ground for the Mughals, 
the Maghs and the Portuguese Situated off the coast of Chittagong 
its strategic advantages could not be overlooked either by the 
Mughal rulers of Bengal or the Magh Raja of Arakan. When 
Csesar Frederick visited Sandwip m 1560 the island was inhabited 
by the Muslims and he found “the king a very good man of a 
Moore King. How it was annexed by Kedar Rai, and when 

it passed into Mughal hands remain yet to be ascertained In 1602, 
Domingo Carvalho conquered Sandwip in his master’s name, but 
unable to hold it against the natives of the place, he invited the 
co-operation of Manoel de Mattos, the Portuguese Captain of 
Dianga The island was then completely reduced and divided 
between Carvalho and Mattos. The annexation of Sandwip was 
hailed as a great feat of Portuguese arms and the tvro heroes were 


1 PuTchas His Ptlgnmes, Vol X, p 137 
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rewarded by the King of Portugal with the knighthood of the Order 
of Christ and the rank of the gentlemen of the royaf household 
(Fidalgos da Casa real) Their triumph, however, proved short-lived 
The King of Arakan, who had extended his dominion to Chittagong, 
led an expedition against Dianga and inflicted a defeat on Mattos 
Carvalho burned to the rescue of his colleague and captured the 
Arakanese fleet with all its arms and ammunition (Nov 1602) . The 
Magh King wreaked his vengeance on the Portuguese citizens living 
under his jurisdiction, and fitted up a second fleet to retrieve his 
honour Carvalho did indeed achieve a second victory, but this 
pyrrhic success rendered his position m Sandwip utterly untenable 
He abandoned the island and retired to Sripur with some of his 
followers, while the rest of the Portuguese and native Christians 
betook themselves to the friendly courts of Bakla and Chandikan. 
While at Sripur, Carvalho had to fight a Mughal fleet of hundred 
masts With thirty armed Jaba boats Carvalho put the invading 
armada to flight and saved Sripur from Mughal subjugation. We 
next find him at Hughli where the Portuguese had a flourishing 
settlement Obviously he wanted to enlist the support of his 
countrymen of that colony m another enterprise against Sandwip 
While sailing up the Hughli river his fleet was, without any 
provocation, assailed from the batteries of a neighbouring Mughal 
fortress Carvalho retaliated by storming the place and putting the 
garrison to the sword This was the last battle that the famous 
veteran was destined to fight Shortly afterwards he visited 
Chandikan (Dhumghat ?) wheie he was treacherously put to death 
by Pratapaditya, in order, it is said, to propitiate the King of Arakan, 
whose conquest of Sandwip and Bakla had brought him perilously 
near the territories of the Jessore prince 

Sandwip naturally recalls the exploits of a romantic ruffian whose 
name has been written large m letters of blood m the unhappy 
annals of that island. His courage, cruelty and cimning placed! 
Sebastiao Gonsalves Tibau (better known as Gonzales in Bengal) 
in a class by himself Bom in an obscure village near Lisbon of 
peasant stock, Gonzales came to India in 1605 and enlisted as a 
soldier. Before long he gave up the less remunerative profession 
of arms for the more lucrative trade m salt He seems to have 
prospered in his new venture, and his profits soon enabled him to 
purchase a Jaha of his own We find him and his boat at Dianga 
in 1607. He somehow survived the massacre of that year, and set 
up as a free-booter with a dozen of his more daring countrymen 
The small islands of the deltaic region provided suitable bases of 
operation from where he carried on plundering raids against th^ 
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Arakan coast, not missing such defenceless merchantmen as came 
his waj' The Government of Sandwip had in the meantime passed 
to Path Khan, a Muslim captain fomicily in Portuguese einpiuv 
Unwilling to brook any rival, he murdered the Portuguese and the 
Christian inhabitants of his island, and set out with a fleet of forty 
sails in search of Gonzales and his pirates While busy dividing 
their spoils in the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur (m the District of 
Bakaiganj) the 5 ’ were surprised by Path Khan Better seamanship 
however prevailed over greater number, and Path Khan was 
defeated and slam The victory ga.ned for Gonzales the unquestion- 
ing obedience of his companions, and he was formally elected their 
leader. Success added to his ambition, and he next made himself 
the master of Sandwip (1609) In this enterprise, as in his earlier 
buccaneering exploits, he relied not a little on the support of the 
friendly Ra]a of Bakla The spoils of his piracy used to be disposed 
of in the Raja’s country, though the treaty of 15.59 had positively 
provided against such a misuse of his ports The Raja sent two 
hundred horsemen and some armed boats to help Gonzales m the 
conquest of Sandwip on condition that the revenue of the island 
would be equally shared by the two allies Gonzales was not the 
man to honour his promise once his object was gained He ruled 
Sandwip as an indepedent ruler and his fame soon attracted fresh 
adherents until his forces swelled to one thousand Portuguese, two 
thousand Indian soldiers, two hundred horsemen and eighty armed 
boats The unfortunate Raja of Bakla wa's now to feel the might 
of his faithless friend, and was forcibly dispossessed of the islands 
of Dakhin Shahbazpur and Patelbhanga Portune continued to 
favour the bold bad man and the arrival in Sandwip of a princely 
fugitive of the Arakanese royal house, Anaporam, after an unsuccessful 
bid for power considerably added to the prestige of Gonzales His 
intervention in favour of his new friend proved futile, and his troops 
had to beat a retreat before the superior forces of Arakan The 
death of Anaporam paved the way for peace, and the progress of 
Mughal arms in the south-eastern districts of Bengal provided the 
motive for a close alliance between the rulers of Arakan and Sandwip 
Fidelity however was not one of the failings of Gonzales, and the 
narrow straight course of rectitude was not to his taste He not 
only betrayed the king of Arakan while engaged in fighting the 
Mughals, but seized his fleet and ruthlessly massacred his men This 
treachery cost him only his nephew’s life The unfortunate youth 
had been sent to the Arakanese camp as a hostage for his uncle’s 
good faith and the king avenged his wrongs by driving a stake 
through him 
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But the good stars of Gonzales were already on the decline. 
His tyranny and oppression had alienated most of his adherents, 
but his ambition knew no satiety as yet In 1615 Gonzales felt 
that he could add Aiakan to his conquests, if his plan was supported 
by the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa He immediately offered to 
return to the allegiance of the King of Portugal, and to pay him an 
annual tribute if his proposals were favourably accepted The 
Viceroj' Dom Jeronymo de Azevedo readily agreed and a fleet of 
sixteen sails under the command of Dom Francisco Menezes Roxo 
appeared in the Bay of Bengal (October 1615) Unfortunately for 
the Portuguese the King of Arakan was not so helpless as they had 
imagined, and Menezes Roxo unexpectedly found himself confronted 
with a Dutch squadron of superior number The fight continued 
for two successive days m which the Portuguese Commodore lost 
his life His successor m command Dom Luiz de Azevedo sailed 
to Sandwip while the battle was still undecided and inspite of) all 
the importunities of Gonzales left him to his fate and returned to 
Goa He was accompanied by many of Gonzales’ followers who 
were glad to be rid of their hard-hearted master Next year the 
King of Arakan conquered Sandwip and Gonzales faded out of 
history His infamous career coveied a brief period of ten years 
Gonzales had the making of a great leader, but his training and 
environments made of him a pirate of the lower type For 
unrelieved cruelty and treachery his record had hardly any parallel, 
but Avith better education under more favouiable circumstances, he 
might have been a Raleigh oi a Drake 

Here we may bid good-bye to the buccaneers of the Bay though 
Gonzales was by no means the last or the worst of them The 
story of the Feiingi pirates of Chittagong has been told m .another 
chapter by another Avnter 


ni 

The loss of Sandwip did not mean the loss of Bengal The 
Portuguese had many settlements of greater or lessei importance 
scattered all over the province The prowess and professional skill 
of their seamen had won for them positions of trust and responsibility 
at the courts of the more prominent Chieftains (Bhuiyas) and 
small Portuguese colonies flourished under their patronage at Bakla 
(Bakarganj) , Chandikan (Jessore) , Sripur (Dacca) , Bhulua 
(Noakhali) and Katrabo (Dacca and Mymensingh) Some of these 
settlements had been visited bv Fonseca Fernandes and Sosa in the 
closing year of the sixteenth century The King of Chandikan 
provided funds and a site, and the first Christian church in Bengal was 
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constiucted in his piincipahty ^ The Jesuit fathers had full freedom 
to preach the Gospel wherever they went, and if their jGLock did 
not live a truly Christian life, it was no fault of the local rulers. 
The Portuguese, however, had not limited their commercfial and 
martial enterpnse to the semi-independent region under the 
government of the Bengali princes They could not possibly ignore 
the principal trading centres of the country and had their factories 
at Dacca, Tamluk, Hijli and other convenient places Two ports, 
however, demanded their attention most and absorbed the major 
part of their investments Despite the abortive attempt of 1559 
to rob it of its commercial eminence, Chittagong remained the 
leading place of Portuguese trade in Bengal From the beginning 
to the end it was their Porto grande, the great port. Next in 
importance was Porto pequeno the little port in west Bengal When 
Caeser Frederick visited Bengal in 1567 Satgaon was the little port 
of the Portuguese. As early as 1537-38 the Portuguese built their 
factory and custom house at Satgaon with the permission of the 
King of Bengal, and within thirty years, it attracted sufficient 
business to keep thirty to thirty-five merchant-men fully employed ® 
The Venetian mei chant informs us-* “ In the port of Satgan every 
yeere they lade thirtie or five and thirtie ships great and small, with 
Rice, Cloth of Bombast and of diverse sorts Lacca, great abundance 
of Sugar, Mirabolans dried and preserved, long Pepper, Oyle of 
Zerzeline, and many other sorts of merchandise ” The prosperity 
of Satgaon, however, proved short-lived and when Ralph Fitch came 
to this country bareley three decades later (1583-91) “ Hugeli ” had 
become the “Porto Piqueno”’ of the Portuguese, though he found 
Satgaon “ a faire Citie for a Citie of the Moors, and very plentiful 
of things 

It is not difficult to guess why Hughli was preferred to Satgaon 
as an emporium of west Bengal trade. Satgaon owed its rise and 
fall not to the whims of man, but to the freaks of nature The big 
river, that made it a convenient meeting place for the merchant 
fleets from far and near,^ had gradually silted up, and trade 
dwindled as the stream diminished Even in 1563 the Portuguese 
found ft necessary to build temporary quarters at a village down 
stream during the trading season as their bigger boats were unable 


1 Purchas His Pilgrimes, Vo] X, p 308 

2 Purchas His Prfgrimea, Vol X, pp 113-14 
® Purchas His Pilgrimes, Vol X, p 183 

4 According to Kavi Xanican Mukundar.^ it used to attract so much foreign 
trade that the merchants of Satgaon never left their home-town 
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to reach Satgaon Says Caesar Frederick “ A good Tides rowing 
before you come Satgan, you shall have a place which is called 
Buttor,^ and from thence upwards the Ships doe not goe, because 
that upwards the River is very shallow, and little water Every 
yeere at Buttor they make and unmake a village, with Houses and 
shops made of straw, and with, all things necessarie td thefir uses, 
and this Village standeth as long as the Ships ride there, and till 
they depart for the Indies, and when they depart, everie man goeth to 
his plot of houses and there setteth fire on them, which 
thing made me to marvaile For as I passed up to Satagan, I saw 
the Village standing with a great number of people, with an infinite 
numbers of Ships and Bazars, and at my return downe with my 
Captaine of the last Ship, for whom I tamed, I was all amazed to 
see such a place so soone razed and buint, and nothing left but the 
signe of the burnt Houses ” Making and unmaking of temporary 
villages do not lead to comfort or economy, and the Portuguese were 
naturally anxious to shift their “little port” to a convenient place 
on a navigable river with sufficient anchorage and Hughli replaced 
Satgaon as the principal Portuguese settlement in west Bengal 

The Portuguese settlement of Hughli is associated with the 
name of the greatest Mughal ruler of India A serious student of 
comparative theology, Akbar wanted a competent interpreter of the 
Christian faith at his court and naturally turned to the Portuguese 
of Bengal about whose commercial enterprise he had heard so much. 
At his request a Portuguese missionary, Father Juliano Pereira, and 
a Portuguese man of affairs, Pedro Tavares (Partab Bar Fering' 
of the Akhar-namd) made their journey to the imperial court. 
Although we do not know whether Tavares preceded Pereira to Agra, 
it will not be unreasonable to assume that the worldly interests of 
the merchant were suitably reinforced by the spiritual influence of 
the Missionary, and a farmdn was in due course obtained and the 
Portuguese removed their factory and custom house from Satgaon to 
Hughli about 1580 Tavares was in all probability the first governor 
of the new settlement The new “ Porto Pequeno ” quickly rose in 
importance and became a flourishing business centre before long 
The settlement expanded and the Portuguese merchants acquired 
landed property on both banks of the Ganges, if Father SebaatieSi 
Manrique is to be credited The main articles of trade that Hughly 
provided were rice, sugar, silk and cotton goods Rice in particular 
was exceptionally cheap in Bengal during the sixteenth century 


1 Betor, near Calcutta, lias been twice mentioned as a place ot Importance 
hv Kavi Kankan Muknndaram m kis Chandt 
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Akbar doubtless expected that the Portuguese would devote 
their energy and resources entirely to the improvement of their 
commerce, and their armed fleet would prove a better instrument 
for policing the Bay than any his government had so far been able 
to provide Jahangir shared his father’s hopes and left the Portuguese 
in undisturbed enjoyment of their rights and privileges at Hughli 
Shah Jahan however found it necessary to revise the policy of his 
father and grandfather Within five years of his accession to the 
thione, Hughli was seized (1632) and a large number of prisoners 
\\eie sent to Agra where they suffered gieat misery 

The Poituguese had their own explanation of the implacable 
hostility of the new emperor This point has been fully discussed 
in Chapter XVII see, IV in the account of Qasiin Khan’s governorship 
A modern apologist argues that the Poituguese of Hughli were 
neither in league with the pirates of Chittagong nor guilty of piracy 
themselves^ But it cannot be gainsaid that the Portuguese of 
western Bengal shared the evil reputation of their confreres of the 
east for their lawless habits and predilection for piracy A Bengali 
poet of note^ pointedly referred to the diead with which a journey 
along the Feringi coast was commonlv viewed when he said that 
the boat-men rowed ceaselessly night and day in fear of the Harmdil'^ 
or the pirate-fleet The Portuguese empire had expanded with 
phenomenal rapidity, and the mother-country had not the necessary 
surplus population for the development of the far-flung colonies 
Convicts were, therefore, given the option of serving their terms at 
home or seeking their fortune in the east, and it is no wonder that 
some of the worst criminals found their way to Bengal It is to be 
noted that contemporarv European travellers had not a good word 
for the Portuguese, and Van Lmschoten likened them to “ wild men ” 
and “untamed horses ” If some of the bad characters of Portugal 
were annually drafted to India the worst of them, according to 
Lmschoten, left the more orderlv and better governed settlements 
on the west coast for the ports of the Bay of Bengal which knew 
neither order nor discipline Fernandes savs that manv of them 
“lived in Piracie and loose lusts ”•* It is, therefore, futile to argue 
that the Portuguese settlers of Hughli were orderly people with a 
healthy respect for law, who would scnipulously avoid any dubious 
method of making money It is admitted by all that if Hughli was 


I Campos Htstary of the PorUiguese m BeajaJ, pp tSlWSl 
^ Kavi Kankan Mukundram Chakravarti 
a Portugese armada 
* Pwrihas Hts Pilgrimes, Vo! X, 205 
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not a nest of pirates, it was a slave-market to which both Magh and 
Poituguese pirates had free access. It is there that they disposed 
of their unlucky prisoners Slavery, it is true, was an institution 
recognised by Muslim and Hindu law, but it is the elementary duty 
of every State to provide for the security of life and pioperty of 
each and every one of its members. Shah Jahan could not permit 
his subjects to be bought and sold hke cattles m the slave-maiket 
of Hughli, simply because his officers had proved unequal to the task 
of defending their persons against the rovers of Chittagong and 
Arakan The Portuguese of Hughli undoubtedly shared their guilt 
morally and legally when they trafficked with them in their offensive 
spoils If Shah Jahan found it impossible to clear the Bay and the 
rivers of Bengal of these human sharks, the least he could do was 
to close the market where they brought their victims, and to 
eliminate their partners in this dismal business 

Into the military details of the capture of Hughli we need not 
enter Suffice it to say that the Portuguese had no chance against 
the superior forces of Qasim Khan, but they stood their giound with 
courage and resolution worthy of a better cause The prisoners 
should have been more humanely treated, but the standards of the 
seventeenth centurj' required that an example should be made of 
these unfortunate people because some of their compatriots had 
made slaves of Muslim women and children of noble birth But it 
was not long before the Empeior relented The Portuguese were 
permitted to return to their old settlement m 1633 They had 
felt the full weight of the Empeior’s displeasure and might be 
reasonably expected to have a wholesome respect for his authority 
in future No miracle was needed to convert Shah Jahan to a more 
merciful policy 

The fall of Hughli maiked the beginning of the end The pirates 
of Chittagong were exterminated in the next reign, but the Portuguese 
community still survives in Bengal Even in the eighties of the 
eighteenth century (1786) , they claimed special rights and 
privileges on the strength of the established custom and their 
contention was accepted by the Government of the day The 
later rulers sometimes found their services useful, and Raja Rajballabh 
settled a small Portuguese colony at Padri Sibpur in the district of 
Bakarganj ^ At Calcutta and Hughli, Dacca and Chittagong, the 
Luso-Indian citizens still form a link with the past, though thev 
enjoy neither the prestige nor the prosperity of their adventurous 
forefathers 

^ Calendar 0 / Fereian Correspondence, Vol VII pp 199-201 
Beveridge, District 0 / Bakarganj, p 100 
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Our review of the Portuguese relations with Bengal has been 
so far greatly to the discredit of that nation. Their courage was 
vitiated by cruelty, their inquisitiveness was marred by greed, and 
their progress in the province was ordinarily marked by disorder and 
lawlessness But in fairness to the Portuguese wc cannot leave the 
credit Side out of account 

In spite of all their shortcomings the Portuguese did not suffer 
from the colour prejudice so common in the west, and freely inter- 
married with the natives of the country. Some of them permanently 
settled m this land and, if they failed to make any marked 
contribution to our civilisation and culture, they tried then best 
to improve the agricultural resources of the country of their adoption 
Good peasants at home, they had a keen eye for the useful plants 
of other lands and a wonderful knack for acclimatizing exotic flowers 
and fruits m countries far from their original home It is seldom 
realised that many of our common flowers and fiuits were totally 
unknown before the Portuguese came “ The noxious weed that 
brings solace” to many and now forms a staple product of Rangpur 
was brought by the Portuguese as was that common article of food, 
potato — which is relished by princes and peasants alike Tobacco 
and potato came from North America From Brazil they brought 
cashewnut (Anacardtum Occidenfale) , which goes by the name of 
Hijh badam because it thrives so well in the sandy soil of the Hijli 
littoral The cultivation of this valuable nut is limited to a narrow 
strip of the sea coast, but the papaya {Cartca Papaya) and the pine- 
apple have taken more kindly to the soil of Bengal and few are aware 
that they are aliens of comparatively recent domicile We are indebted 
to the Portuguese for Kamranga (Averrhoe Carambola) which finds 
so much favour with our children To this list may also be added 
Peyara {Psydium Guyava) , which found an appreciative poet in 
Monomohan Basu The little Krishnakah {Mirabths Jalapa) that 
cheers our countryside m its yellow, red, and white is another gift 
of the once dreaded Feringi This does not exhaust the list of 
plants that the Portuguese introduced in Bengal, but, incomplete as 
this inventory is, it fairly illustrates their zeal for the art and science 
of Agri-horticulture 

No less important is the Portuguese contribution to our 
vocabulary. About fifty Portuguese words have found a permanent 
place m the spoken language of Bengal Articles of common use 
often go by their Portuguese names (e g Chabi, Balti, Perek, Saban 
Toalia, Al'pm etc ) , and such Portuguese words as veranda and 
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Janfila have completely replaced their indigenous synonyms It is no 
wonder that chairs and tables should have once been known as kadera 
(Port. Cadetra) and mej (Port, Mesa) for these furniture were 
originally introduced into Bengali homes by the Portuguese They 
have not only enriched our orchards but added to the wealth and 
vigour of our mother-tongue. 

When two races or nations intimately associate with each other, 
as the Portuguese and the Bengalees did, they naturally borrow from 
each other’s vocabulary, and it is no wonder that so many Portuguese 
words found currency in our language. But the Portuguese did 
something more substantial for the development of our prose 
literature. For the first printed book in Bengali we are indebted 
to a Portuguese It was a Portuguese who wrote the first Bengali 
prose work, and it was left to another Portuguese to compile the 
first Bengali grammar and dictionary, an achievement of no mean 
merit, an achievement of which any people might nghtly feel proud 
About 1699 Father Sosa translated into Bengali “a tractate of 
Christian Religion, in which were confuted the Gentile and 
Mahumetan errours to which was added a short Catechisme by 
way of Dialogue, which the Children frequenting the Schools learned 
by heart. Sosa’s tractate has been unfortunately lost, but 
another dialogue written by a Bengali convert has been preserved 
for us. Dom Antonio do Rozario belonged to the landed aristocracy 
of east Bengal. In his early youth he was carried by the Magh 
pirates to Arakan where he was sold as a slave (1663) A Portuguese 
missionary, Manoel do Rozario ransomed him and later converted 
him to his own faith It was under Portuguese inspiration that the 
new convert wrote a dialogue, the first Bengali work of its kind that 
has come down to us." Dom Antonio’s work might have shared 
the same fate as that of Sosa but for the devoted care of Manoel 
da Assumpcao and George da Apresentaca. Manoel had Antonio’s 
manuscript transcribed in Roman script, and sent the transcript to 
Evora probably with a view to publication. He himself wrote a 
dialogue in Bengali and compiled a grammar and dictionary of the 
Bengali language for the benefit of his fellow workers in the province. 
Manoel da Assumpcao was for many years the head of the St Tolentino 
mission of which Dom Antonio was the founder Crepcr Xastrer 
Orth Bhed, for such was the title of Manoel’s dialogue, was printed 
by Francisco da Sylva at Lisbon in 1743 The same year witnessed 


^ PuTchaa hta Pdgnmea, Vol X, p 805 
2 Sen, Brahman Roman Catkobo Sambad, introduction 
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the publication of his grammar and vocabulary.^ The Portuguese 
had therefore to their credit two dialogues, a grammar and dictionary 
long before any of our countrymen had attempted anything of this 
kind Even in recent times the Luso-Tndian community has produced 
teachers and scholars of Derozio and Percival's eminence 

If their literary and scientific achievements in other parts of 
India are taken into consideration, we cannot withhold ou?" 
ungrudging tribute to the valuable pioneer work done by the 
Portuguese. The first printing press m India was set up by the 
Portuguese at Goa as early as 1556 * It was at Goa that the first 
scientific work on Indian medicinal plants b,y ^ European author 
(Garica da Orta) was published® The Portuguese discovered the 
all-sea route to India, they explored the western and eastern coasts 
of this country, they demonstrated the superiority of the western 
methods of warfare, they experimented in empiirte-making by 
commercial penetration and subordinate alliance, they exploited the 
resources of the small indigenous States through Portuguese sailors 
and soldiers in Indian employment In short, they anticipated the 
great pro-consuls of the East India Company in many respects, and 
they may fairly claim that where Portugal led other European 
countries followed, where she sowed others reaped, where she 
laid the foundation others built a magnificent superstructure 


1 Sen, Brahman Catholtc Sambad. also Sen Early Career of Kanhop Aagria 
and other Papera, pp 120-188 

® J B Primrose, The fret Press m tadsa and its Printers (Tfce lahrary, 
December, 1039, pp 841-205 ) 

® The first edition of Garcia da Orta’s Coloquios Dos Smvplese Drogas e Consas 
Medicmats was printed at Goa in April, 156S by Joannes do Pndem 
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BENGAL UNDER SHAISTA KHAN AND 
IBRAHIM KHAN 

I The Interregnum, Apriu 1663 — March 1664 

The break-down m the internal administration of Bengal which 
followed Shuja’s departure from the province m December 1667 
to contest the throne, ended only six years later with Shaista Khan’s 
entry into Rajmahal as subahdar on 8th March 1664 The 
remainder of Shuja’s viceroyalty (two and a half years) was spent 
in Bihar, when all his attention and resources were concentrated on 
the struggle with Aurangzib, so that the government of Bengal 
was starved of men and neglected After Shuja’s flight from 
Bengal, Mir Jumla passed a year and a half (May 1660-1 Nov 
1661) at Dacca in peace, but all his energies were absorbed by the 
necessary preparations for the conquest of Arakan and Assam. 
Then followed his seventeen months’ absence on the Kuch and 
Ahom wars from which he returned a dead man (31 March 1663) . 
Between this last date and Shaista Khan’s arrival lay a period of 
exactly one year, when this province was ruled by subordinates 
without a supreme master on the spot, so that disorder and misrule 
reached their extreme. 

When Mir Jumla set out for Kuch Bihar, he left Ihtisham Khan 
at Dacca in charge of the military defence of Bengal, without 
formally giving him the office and dignity of deputy subahdar ; the 
revenue administration continued in the hands of Rai Bhagwati 
Dasi (not to be confounded with the eunuch Khwaja Bhagwian-das) . 
It took the officers at Dacca seven weeks to report Mir Jumla’s 
death to the Emperor, who was then in far-off Lahore, en route 
to Kashmir, and receive his orders on the vacancy thus created 
By these orders Ihtisham Khan was recalled to Court, and Diaud 
Khan (the subahdar of Bihar) was transferred to Bengal as acting 
subahdar, while Dilir Khan was nominated to govern Bengal 
pending the arrival of Daud Khan. These orders reached Dacca 
on 17th May 1663, and Dilir Khan held charge of the province 
from that date up to 27th September, when Di.ud Khan relieved him ; 
and finally Daud Khan was relieved on 8th March next year by 
Shaista Ehan, who was to govern Bengal for nearly a quarter 
century 

The administration of this province in the period immedialelv 
after the death of Mir Jumla resembled the reign of mice in a 
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neglected barn A disgraceful example of the political disorder 
in the province was supplied at the I’d-ul-fitr, less than a month 
after the last viceroy’s death On that day the gathering of the 
faithful in prayer and the ceremonious ending of the month of 
fast, were held and the Emperor’s titles proclaimed from the pulpit, 
not in full congregation at the I’drgdh, but at three different places 
m the same village of Khizrpur by the three highest officers, each 
m proud aloofness among his partisans, by Ihtisham Khan near 
his office, Dilir Khan (his rival in position, as the second-in-com' 
mand of the army, immediately below Mir Jumla who was now 
no more) in his camp, and Munawwar Khan (the grandson of 
I’sa Khan of Bhati, and the chief of the Bengal zamindiars’ flotilla) 
near his residence (F. ‘I. Continuation, 106 a) 

Shihabuddin Talish, who had accompanied Mir Jumla in the 
Assam war, has left a graphic picture of the condition of Bengal 
as he saw it First, all the experienced and able officers of the 
fonner regimes had either perished in the war of succession and 
the Assam expedition, or had left the province for the imperial 
Court The highly talented Persian emigres raised to high office 
by Shuja' were dismissed after Aurangzib’s victory. A similar fate 
overtook many of Mir Jumla’s proteges after his death, as they 
were Shias like himself. 

Next, as Talish recounts his painful experience • “ The 

temporary rulers, in the absence of a substantive viceroy, made 
the most of their brief day of borrowed power by freely indulging 
in those wicked desires which they had so long kept in check in 
fear of Mir Jumla Every one asked for every thing that he 
fancied, and these officials granted it with the utmost liberality 
like issuing an order on a river to supply water to a petitioner * 
This they considered a cheap way of gaining fame Those men, 
including the author, who did not supplicate these upstart officials, 
got nothing They restored zamindars to their estates, of which 
they had been deprived (for treason or revenue default) Some 
zamindars, who had clung to their old homes by promising to pay 
double their normal revenue now got their old assessment restored 
My friends wittilv called this interregnum, ‘ the Festival of breaking 
the Ramzan fast ’ ’ In truth, a strange confusion overtook public 
affairs ”. (Cent , 109 ) 

The game of the subordinate officials who thus found them- 
selves freed from any overseer during this eclipse of the 
subahdarship, was to squeeze money from the people as quTcfcIv 
as possible This they did in two ways ; first by demanding revenue 
from all men who had been rnioving rent-free grants of land on 
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personal or leligious grounds and most of whom had lost thefr title- 
deeds, though their names were borne on the exchequer rods of 
the provincial diwan The second device was a monopoly of trade 
in the necessaries of hfe and in some valuable articles of import. 
Mir Jumla himself had set the example in this evil practice An 
official monopoly strangled the retail trade in articles of daily use 
like salt and betelnuts, while transit duties on the way and tolls 
at the places of sale inflicted a double burden on the consumers 
in the humblest market. The European traders who contributed 
so largely to the industry and wealth of the country, were harassed 
by petty local officers at every ferry or toll-post, while the governor 
himself attempted (but unsuccessfully) to make himself the sole 
agent for the supply of salt-petre to these foreign merchants Some 
of his overzealous servants tried to rob the Europeans of their 
legitimate profit on the foreign articles which they imported, by 
buying them wholesale at a low price, as soon as their ships arrived, 
and then conducting the retail sale for the profit of their master 
at fancy prices, 

II. Shaista Khan’s hulb, condition of the country 

Shaista Khan was already 63 when he first came to Bengal, 
and his 22 years’ residence in this climate completely sapped his 
health and vigour In youth he had been remarkable for his 
military capacity and energy, especially in the Deccan campaign 
of Shah Jahan (1636) But in Bengal he was a tired old man, 
who left campaigning to his subordinates, — especially his many able 
sons, — while he himself spent his days in ease and pleasure amidst 
his numerous harem In August, 1666 he had a severe attack 
of illness The English merchant William Hedges, who visited him. 
reported him as “ old and very feeble ” (Dec 1683) , but that did 
not prevent him from having a son bom to him on 12th November 
1682, when he was in the 82nd vear of his age We get from this 
source a picture of Shaista Khan’s life in Dacca in an almost royal 
style of luxury and splendour He also sent from time to lime- 
very costly presents to his master the Emperor (A. iV 109, 167, 
Akh ) 

We possess details of Shaista Khan’s remittances to Aurangzib, 
In 1680, the Emperor took a loan of seven lakhs from him Next 
year, the nobleman lovallv wrote the debt off, saying that he offered 
the whole amount as his peshkash In February 1682, Shaista 
Khan promised to pav five lakhs annually as the tribute of Bengal 
as long as the Emperor was out on his Deccan expedition (kkarchr-i- 
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yisdq ) We know that this annua! aid continued till 1685 and piobably 
later. In June 1682, one lakh was sent to the Emperor as the 
Jaziya collected in Bengal. In July 1678, on return from his first 
viceroyalty of Bengal, he presented the Emperor with 30 lakhs in 
cash besides 4 lakhs worth of jewels. 

Such extravagance could be maintained only by squeezing the 
people His subordinates were left free to raise money for him by 
every means that they could think of , merchandise was stopped 
at every outpost and ferry and custom duty charged over and over 
again in disregard of official permits , cesses (abivdbs) abolished by 
imperial decree, still continued to be realised in practice In 
addition the Nawab practised a monopoly of the sale of salt, betel- 
hut, and some other prime necessaries of life ^ Thus, by grinding 
the masses, be amassed a vast treasure, besides building costly 
edifices at Dacca, the memory of which still lingers. Indeed, 
Bengal’s only attraction for him was the ease of administering such 
a soft population and the gold to be had here for the picking 

The English meichant W Clavell wrote from Hughli on 15th Dec 
1676 — " The Nawab Shaista Khan obtained Hughh as part of his 
jagir . . His officers oppress the people, monopolise most com- 
modities, even as low as grass for beasts, canes (t e , bamboo) , firewood, 
thatch etc. Nor do they want ways to oppress those people of all 
sorts who trade, whether natives or strangers, since whatever they 
do (at Hughli) nffien complained of to Dacca, is palliated under 
the name and colour of the Nawab "s interest . There is sent from 
Dacca 20 or 40 thousand rupees yearly to be employed (by the 
Nawab’s officers in Hughli) in merchandise, which is distributed 
among the Hindu merchants of the town, for which they agree to 
give 25 p c per annum . And yet the governor (i e.. faujdar) 
whenever he hath any goods on his hands calls for the Hindu 
merchants and distributes among them what quantity he pleases, 
at 10 or 15 p c higher than the market and they pay ready 
money The governor doth get quantities of gold and other 

goods at under rates out of the Dutch warehouse The goods 
(are) distributed among the town merchants at extraordinary rates 
as above mentioned ” (Master’s Diary, ii 80-81). 

Streynsham Master wrote to the English Company in London, 
about Sliaista Khan as “ a man who is everyday more covetous than 
other, so that to relate the many ways that are continually invenUed 
by his diwan to bring money into his coffers would be endless ” 

^ Salt and bees’ wax were imperial monopolies in Bengal as early as 1676 
(Master’s Thary, i 321 ) 
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On 28 October, 1676 Master wrote that Shaista Khan in his less 
than 13 years’ governorship of Bengal had “ got so great a treasure 
together as the like is seldom heard of now-a-days in the world, 
being computed by knowing persons at 38 krores of rupees, and 
his income is daily two lakh rupees, of which his expenses is about 
one half (Ibid , i 32, 55, 327n, 493 ) Madsir-td-Uma-ru, li 705, 
speaks of the marvellous stories about his accumulated stores ' 

An Assamese traditional history states, — “ Shaista Khan used 
to import by ship salt, betel-nuts and other articles and sell them 
in Bengal on profitable terms . . He accumulated 17 krors of rupees 
He also sold salt and supdrt to the merchants in the city of Dacca 
The latter were thus debarred from making purchases and sales on 
their own accounts ” (Bhuyan, Annals, 167) . Prince ’Azim-ud-din 
when governor of Bengal (1698-1707) carried on this private trade 
(sauda-i-khds) , for which he received a sharp reprimand from his 
grand-father Aurangzib (Riyaz-nsS 243). 

It is true that Shihabuddin Tahsh asserts that Shaista Khan 
on his coming to Bengal in 1664 abolished the trade monopolies 
of his predecessors and the dbtodbs forbidden by imperial orders. 
But the European testimony on Shaista Khan’s covetousness and 
extortions is unassailable I am inclined to ascribe Talish’s 
contrary assertion not to his Abul Fazahan habit of lauding his 
patron up to the skies, but rather to the fact tha!} Talish’s 
Continuation stops abruptly in the third year of Shaista Khan’s 
viceroyalty and that our author did not live to complete his book or 
even revise it It would be reasonable to suppose that Shaista 
Khan did at first issue orders abolishing the monopolies, but that 
after a few 5 'ears his subordmates took advantage of his supine rule 
to feed his prodigal luxury by raising money in the old wicked 
ways, and he asked no questions 

But though Shaista Khan himself lived at the provincial capital 
in royal magnificence and ease he was no viceroi faineant ; he 
succeeded in enforcing peace and administrative control, because 
he was assisted by four exceptionally gifted sons, — Buzurg TJmmed 
Khan the conqueror of Chatgaon (1666) who left Bengal in 1682 
to be the subahdar of Bihar ; Zafar Khan who succeeded as 
thanahdar of Chatgaon ; Abu Nasar the deputy subahdar of Orissa, 
and Iradat Khan who conquered Kuch BihSr (1685) and held 
the faujdari of Kuch Bihar and Rangamati ^ One family ruled all 
divisions of Bengal, and ruled them worthily. 


* Three other song are mentioned in MaSsir-r-'Alamgirt , — Itiqad Kh (p Sfil, 
S69), Khuda. Banda Kh (874, SSI), and Abdul Mu*ala (369) 
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III. Ktjch Bihab and other frontier States 

When on 4tli January 1662 Mir Jumla set out from the 
captured capital of Kuch Bihar on the invasion of Assam, he left 
behind him Isfandiyar Beg as the acting faujdar of the country 
pending the arrival of ’Askar Khan, the substantive faujdar. But 
the Mughal officers by trying to enforce the revenue collection 
system of Upper India, which was utterly strange and unsuitable 
to the primitive population of Kuch Bihar, drove the country into 
rebellion There was also the plunder of the rich by the greedy 
new officials, as soon as Mir Jumla’s watchful eyes were removed 
from them The result was that Raja Pran Narayan came down 
from his hill refuge, the people gatheied round him, killed 
Muhammad Salih the thanahdar of Kanthalbari who was barnng 
their path, and forced Isfandiyar Beg to evacuate the capital by 
cutting off his supphes The detachment under ’Askar Khan fell 
back to the Ghoraghat district beyond the southern frontier ofi 
Kuch Bihar, while Isfandiyar’s troops were absorbed at Baritala 
into Mir Jumla’s retreating army (26 Feb. 1663) Mir Jumla’s 
death followed soon after and nothing could be done to reconquer 
Kuch Bihar for a year afterwards {Con 110b) All that ’Askar 
Khan did during the winter of 1663-64 was to occupy the chaMa of 
Fathpur, outside the embankment of Kuch Bihar but belonging to 
that kingdom, and wait for the arrival of a new viceroy. 

After Shaista Khan’s arrival at Bajmahal (March 1664), the 
Kuch Raja heard of the new viceroy’s design of attacking Kuch 
Bihar on his way to Dacca and immediately sent to him letters 
of submission and apology, promising a tribute of lakhs of rupees 
as the price of his pardon. The amount was paid by instalments, 
and ’Askar Khan’s force was recalled from the Kuch Bihar frontier 
{Cont. 121 b Akh yr 8) 

We may here conclude the history of Mughal relations with 
Kuch Bihar till the close of the Nawabi Raja Pran Narayan, who 
had opposed Mir Jumla, died in 1666, and thereafter for nearly 
half a century this little kingdom was convulsed by civil wars, 
royal tyranny, and internal disorder From a despatch written by 
Shaista Khan and received by Aurangzib on 19th April 1685, we 
leam — “ Modh Narayan, the zamindar of Kuch Bihar had promised 
ten lakhs of rupess as his tribute. But taking advantage of the 
rainy season, when military operations in that country are impossible, 
he defaulted in payment When the monsoon ended, I sent my 
son Iradat Khan (the thanahdar of Rangamati) with 5000 horse 
and 7,000 foot, to expel him Modh Nar&yan opposed him from 
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fort Ekduar, but was defeated and driven to Kuch Bihar fort, which 
was next attacked and taken by storm. The Raja fled away to fort 
Ahsham, situated on a hiU, which will be next attacked by my eon 
This kingdom yields a revenue of 12 lakhs of rupees {Akh, yr. 28.) 

Kuch Bihar was now placed in charge of an imperial faujdllr 
and continued in occupation till the end of Aurangzib’s reign, 
the Baja holding only the jungly and inaccessible parts. The 
Mughals extended their sway over the southern and eastern portions 
of the kingdom, annexing much of the present districts of Rangpur 
and western Kamrup “ Iradat Khan occupied the central chaklas 
of Fathpur, Qazirhat, and Kakina The Baja’s officers in charge 
of these places as well as Tepa, Manthona Jhori and other parganas 
consented to pay tribute to the subahdar of Bengal. Pang®, and 
Baikunthpur transferred their allegiance to the same authority. In 
1711 the chaklas of Boda Patgram and Purbabhag were ceded to 
the Muslims ”. All these cessions were confirmed by the Baja in a 
treaty m 1711. (H N, Chaudhun’s Cooch Behar State, 238-241) 

We shall now survey Shaista Khan’s relations with other 
chiefs. (1) Bahadur Masnad-i-’Ala, the ruler of Hijli, had been 
imprisoned by Shuja‘, had escaped during the war of succession, had 
been captured again and confined in Bantambhor fort. He offered 
Shaista Khan one lakh of rupess for restoration to liberty and his 
estate (Sep. 1667) (2) The Raja of Jaintia had raided Sylhet 

town in Mir Jumla’s time, but in 1664 on hearing of Shaista Khan’s 
arrival, he sent him a letter of submission and the best elephant 
in his posse.ssion through the faujdar of Sylhet, (Cont 117a) But in 
November 1682, the Raja renewed his raids and burnt the environs 
of Sylhet town. Shaista Khan sent his son Iradat Khan to punish 
him. (3) In October 1682, the Raja of Tippena led a predatory 
expedition up to the city of Sylhet But he was soon afterwards 
chastised and made amends by presenting three elephants to the 
Emperor. (4) Early in 1676, Shaista Khan sent an expedition 
into the hill State of Morang (west of Kuch Bihar and north of 
Pumea), which made peace by paying tribute (mostly in goods) 
{MA 150.) We need not notice here the tumult caused in certain 
parts of Bengal and Bihar by a counterfeit Shuja* and a bogus Zain- 
ul-’abidin (Shuja’s son) . 

IV. CoNQtlEST OP Chatgaon, 1666 

The most memorable work of Shaista Khan in Bengal was the 
conquest of Ch®tgaon and the breaking of that pirates’ nest, which 
had long terrorised the water-ways of the Bengal delta. 

48 
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A Burmese king of Arakan had wrested the Chatgaon district 
from, the independent sultans of Bengal in 14*69. (In Jahlalngir’s 
reign the Mughals had recovered the country up to the Peni river, 
which henceforth formed the south-eastern boundai-y of Bengal, 
but the tract near the mouths of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
knew no peace, on account of the weakness of the Mughal Govern- 
ment at sea, the settlement of Portuguese adventurers in Arakan, 
and their practice of piracy under shelter of the Arakan ruler. In 1617 
the Arakanese conquered the island of Sondip from a Portuguese 
usurper, and thus secured a halfway house for their raids into Dacca 
and Baqarganj. 

The Burmese people are noted for their skill in navigation and 
river fighting And now being allied to Portuguese daring and 
superior firearms, they became irresistible in our eastern waters. 
The imperial Government could do nothing to oppose them One 
subahdai' of Bengal, Khanazad Khan (1626) retired to Rajmahal 
in fear of the pirates, abandoning the defence of Dacca to his 
subordinates “ As these raids continued for a long time, Bengal 
became day by day more desolated Not a house was left inhabited 
on either side of the rivers lying on the pirates’ track from 
Chatgaon to Dacca The prosperous district of Bakla (Baqarganj) 
was swept clean with the broom of plunder and kidnapping, so 
that none was left to occupy any house or kindle a light in that 
region” (Cent 123b) Latterly the Baja of Arakan ceased to 
send his own fleet on these expeditions, and left the work to the 
Peringis who shared their booty with him 

The pirates had a choice of two routes • “ When they came 

from Chatgaon to ravage Bengal they skirted the imperial frontier 
post of Bhulua on their right and the island of Sondip on 'their 
left, and reached the village of Sangram-garh at the southern apex 
of the Delta of Dacca (some 30 miles from Dacca) and the the/n 
point of junction of the Brahmaputra and the Ganges. From this 
place they sailed up the Ganges, if they wished to plunder Jessore, 
Hughli and Bhushna, or up the Brahmaputra if Vikrampur, 
Sonargaon and Dacca were their objectives”. (Cont 139) 

The deep channel parting from a bend of the Ganges some 
distance east of Tamluk and running eastwards to Dacca and 
Chatgaon was called by the English merchants in that age as the 
Rogues’ River, because “ the Arakanese used to come out thence 
to rob and sailed up the river Ganges” (S Master’s Diary, i 3^1, 
map in i 507 ) 

“The Arakan pirates, both Magh and Ferlngi, used constantlv 
to plunder Bengal They carried off the Hindus and Muslims they 
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could seize, pierced the palms of their hands, passed thin strips of 
cane through the holes, and threw the men huddled together under 
the decks of their ships. Every morning they flung down some 
uncooked rice to the captives from above, as people fling grain to 
fowl They sold their captives to the Dutch, English and French 
merchants at the ports of the Deccan Sometimes they brought 
their captives to Tamluk and Balesore for sale at high prices . 
Only the Feimgis sold their prisoners, but the Maghs employed all 
whom they could carry off in agriculture and other occupations, 
or as domestic servants and concubines”. (Con 122b — 129.) 

It was Shaista Khan’s task to put an end to this terror At 
first the prospect appeared hopeless, because the Arakanese were 
flushed with a long and unbroken course of victories ; and “ their 
cannon were beyond counting and their war-vessels more numerous 
than the waves of the sea ”, while the Bengal troops and sailors 
were utterly terrified and the Bengal flotilla (nmvwnra) had been 
wofully 'depleted by Shuja’s negligent administration and the losses 
of the Assam war of Mir Jumla But Shaista Khan’s energy and 
persistence overcame every obstacle A new navy was created, 
manned and equipped in a little over a year In the great dock- 
yards that lined the channel passing through the city of Dacca in 
the quarter known as Tanti Bazar, boats were built in large 
numbers, and additional vessels were also procured at the minor ports 
of Hughli, Jessore, Chilmari, Karibari and Balesore Crews were 
assembled, provisions and munitions collected, and expert officers 
chosen for the higher posts In a short time 300 vessels were got 
together, ready in war-trim 

The first step in the campaign was the conquest of the island 
of Sondip — only six hours’ sail from Chatgaon Dilawwar, a 
run-away captam of the Mughal navy, who had established himself 
as king here, was defeated and captured by an expedition from 
Dacca under admiral Ibn Husain (November 1665 ) A still more 
important gain was the seduction of the Fenngis of Chatgaon from 
the side of the Arakanese Luckily for Shaista Khan, a feud had 
iust then broken out between the Magh ruler of Chat^on and 
the local Portuguese The entire Feringi colony of the place 
escaped from it with their families and property in 42 jalid boats 
(December 1665) to the Mughal commandant at Noakhali 
Shaista Khan gave their chief captain a bounty of Rs 2,000 and a 
monthlv pav of Es 500, and their other leaders were all enlisted 
in the Mughal service 

In fact the coming over of the Feringis was reallv the kev to 
the conquest of Chatgaon Their chief captain urged an immediate 
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attack on Chatgaon, before the Arakanese could recover from the 
shock of the desertion of their Fermgi defenders and get time to 
bring up reinforcements from Arakan. So, on 24th December 1665, 
the expeditionary force, 6500 strong, started from DacOa, under 
the command of Buzurg Ummed Khan, the eldest son of the viceroy 
The imperial fleet numbered 288 vessels of all kinds (out of which 
21 were large gun-boats or ghumba and 157 fast-rowing long and 
slender koads ) The Feringis with about 40 vessels of their own acted 
as auxiliaries and bore the real brunt of the fight at sea. The plan 
of the campaign was that the fleet under Ibn Husain should creep 
along the coast, while the army should march parallel to it, each 
supporting the other Noakhali was the starting point. Crossing 
the Feni river at Jagdia, on 14th January 1666, the army entered 
Arakanese territory Farhad Khan leading the vanguard, advanced 
cutting the jungle along the shore and making a way. The fleet 
entered the Kumiria creek, only two marches short of Chatgaon, 
and landed a body of pioneers, who began to cut the jungle forward 
m the direction of Chatgaon and behind towards the advancing 
land forces. These last joined hands on the 21st, and the vanguard 
moved slowly onward through the dense pathless forest 

The first naval battle was fought on 23rd January, when 
admiral Ibn Husain sailed out of the Kumiria creek and attacked 
the light squadron of the Maghs in the open sea near the mouth 
of the Kathalia channel The Feringis led the Mughal van and 
their onset decided the day, the Maghs jumped overboard from 
their heavy gun-boats (qhurahs) , which the imperialists captured 
while their light jalma fled awav The advancing Mughals were 
stopped by the main Magh fleet, consisting of large ships called 
khaltis and dhuma, which had come out of the Hurla creek After 
watching the enemy for the night, the imperialists, next morning 
f24th January) advanced to the attack, “ firing their guns and 
nlacing their biggest ships in the front line and their smaller and faster 
boats in the rear The Magh fleet heavily outnumbered again 
took to flight, and retreated into the KamafuH river ( about 3PM) 
where they drew up their ships in line between the town of 
Chatgaon and an island in midstream The opposite (or southern) 
bark of the river was defended by three bamboo stockades filled 
with musketeers and artillery, who opened fire on the Mughal fleet 
Ibn TTusain landed a nartv which took and burnt the stockades after 
n stiff fight, while his ships sailed up the river and da-shed them- 
selves upon the Magh fleet A great battle was fought in which 
the Feringis and the Bengal zamindar Mnnawwar Khan distinguished 
themselves Several of the Arakanese ships were sunk by gun-fire 
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or ramming, and the remainder (135 vessels) were captured 

The victors rested in their ships that night a little below the 
town Next day (25th January) the fort of Chatgaxm was 
besieged and bombarded The garrison, rendered helpless by the 
annihilation of their navy, resisted bravely for one day. Early in 
the next morning (26th) they capitulated to Ibn Husain, But 
the disorderly followers of Munawwar Khan, who had entered the 
fort in search of plunder, recklessly set fire to the houses and burnt 
down much of the town and its property. Next morning, the 
commander-in-chief Buzurg Ummed Khan, who had hastened by 
the land-route with the army, made a triumphal entry into the 
fort The prize taken was of little money value. It consisted of 
three elephants, 1026 pieces of brass and iron cannon (mostly small 
piecee carrying one lb or even smaller shot) , many match-locks and 
camel-swivels, and much ammunition, besides two thousand Maghs 
taken captive and sold as slaves But the most glorious fruit of 
the campaign was the release and restoration to home of many 
thousand Bengali peasants who had been kidnapped before by the 
pirates and held here in serfdom 

Chatgaon became the seat of a Mughal faujdar and its name 
was changed to Islamabad by order of the pious Emperor 

' V Intbjrval' Prince Mtthammad ’Azam 

A3 STJBAHDAH OF BeNGAL 

The one year’s Bengal viceroyalty of Prince Muhammad ‘Azam 
Shah (who came to Dacca on 29th July 1678 and left it finally 
on 12th October 1679) , reads more like a tale of the “ Arabian 
Night ” than a page of sober history This prince the best-loved 
son of Aurangzib. was inordinately vain, passionate, and thoughtless 
His undoubted power of command and personal courage were 
neutralised by his recklessness and incapacity for planning The 
popular story of the day was that he begged for the subahdari of 
Bengal, because he was a king’s son, and another king’s son, his 
paternal uncle Shuia*, had governed that province before ’ The only 
incident recorded during his subahdari was the securing of Gauhnti 
fort bv bribing its Ahom custodian (Februarv 1679) ; but this much- 
lauded “ conquest ” continued in Mughal hands for three years onlv 
having been recovered bv the Ahom king without a blow from the 
dyine faujdar Ibn Husain in mid Auyust 1682 (Akhharaf^) 

No vassal chief durst raise his head, no commoner durst 


S Mahaat’s Buranjt, ST'S describes some skirmishes 
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complain to the Emperor, and no official news-reporter had the 
imprudence to write anything against the maladministration of the 
Padishah’s son. His lordly contempt for all other men is well 
illustrated in the stories of his doings at Dacca that reached Assam 
and were recorded there shortly afterwards. The Padshah Buranji 
in the Assamese language, tells us, “Sultan ‘Azam destroyed the 
quarters of Shaista Khan and erected his own residence on the same 
site . There were emporiums of salt worth Rs 152,000 at several 
places on the bank of the Bangsah river (? Bunganga) which 
Shaista Khan could not transport (away ) The kotwdl proposed 
to the Emperor’s son about this salt, ‘I want to deposit the salt, 
in the royal store-house The place will be cleared as the salt depots 
occupy a large area of land ’ To this ‘Azam replied, ‘ Shaista Khan 
is a subject of ours It will look odd if we appropriate his goods 
To transact business with his commodity by sale or distribution 
befits a mean person So, you should destroy the depots and pour 
the salt into the river ’ The kotwal did so ” (Two other cases 
of unjust exaction by him are given here ) 

The Assamese chronicle continues, “ The Padishahzada appointed 
Mir Maula his diwan and handed over his dutiesi to the 
diwian and Malukchand the huaur-navts, and passed his days in 
hunting on horseback . Thus did ‘Azam rule in Bengal He 
neglected the duties entrusted to him by the Emperor he simply 
roamed about hunting on horse-back”. (S K. Bhuyan, Anvnls oj 
the Delhi Padshdhate, 169-172) 

The prince’s servants took advantage of such a supine master 
and acted as they liked The English merchants at Hughh wrote 
(on 16 Aug 1679), — “We heartily wish that your news of our 
Prince’s going to (the) Deccan came out true, his officers in these 
parts abusing all without control, the Prince himself being wholly 
addicted to his pleasures, without minding anything, his coffers in 
the interim filhng apace, he having picked up in this last year’s 
time, as is said, upwards of a million of pound sterling” (=over 80 
lakhs of rupees) The terror and disorder created by his officers 
is best illustrated by the following letter of the Dacca factors, 
written on 13th October 1679' — ^“Prince ‘Azam Shah left the city 
on the 6th, and on the 12th began his journey towards Rajmahal ; 
’twas feared there would have been a general plunder about the 
time of the Prince’s departure, but it proved not so ; that Shaista 
Khan was made subah of Bengal, his son Buzurg Ummed Khan 
being sent his offtaUe (?) or deputy to take possession of the 
Government, and is on his way making great speed to Dacca ” 
(Master’s Diary, ii 9.4i2in, 268) . 
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VT Shaisxa Khan’s second Governohship, 1679 — 1688 ; 

WAR WITH THE ENGLISH 

Shaista Khan's second term as subahdar of Bengal (Oct. 1679 — 
June 1688) was disturbed by a friction with the English traders 
which ended in their making war on the Mughal Empire. The 
causes of discord between the two sides had been multiplying for 
a long time past 

The English East India Company had established their first 
factory in Bengal at Hugh in 1651. For some years before it they 
had been making their purchases and sales m Bengal from their 
Agency or Head Factory at Balesore m Orissa (founded in 1642) , 
through subordinates who used to visit a few centres in Bihar and 
Bengal penodically every year At first their transactions in Bengal 
were on a very hmited scale and unprofitable. Before 1651, their 
annual investment in this province was less than one-tenth of the 
value of the Dutch Company’s. The Civil War in England 
(1642-1648) and the war between Holland and England under the 
Protectorate (1652- ’54) , rumed the business of the old E. I. Co , 
and the London Directors of the latter Company at one time issued 
orders for abandoning the trade in Bengal and " the Bay ” alto- 
gether But after 1660, when Aurangzib’s final triumph over his 
nvals restored peace in India and the Bestoration of Charles II 
settled affairs in Great Britain, the English trade with Bengal began 
to improve rapidly. By 1680 the Company’s exports from Bengal 
had risen to £ 150,000 in value, and next year to £ 230,000. 

But in August 1682, when William Hedges arrived at Hugh 
as the first governor and Agent of the English Company in Bengal 
(which was now removed from the control of Madras), he found 
the trade almost brought to a standstill by the lawlessness and 
greed of the Mughal officials “The several afilronts, ,msolencles, 
and abuses daily put upon us by Balchand (the customs-collector 
at Hugh and Shaista Eihan’s favoured instrument of extoration) , 
being grow'n insufferable, the Agent and Council made use of diverse 
expedients for redress of their grievances, but all means proving 
ineffectual, it was agreed that the only expedient now left was 
for the Agent to go himself in person to the Nawab and Diwan at 
Dacca . . to make some settled adjustment concerning the customs ” 
Hedges spent six weeks in Dacca, and his Diary, which has been 
edited by Sir H Yule (1888), gives a graphic account of the 
life and court of Shaista Khan and the condition of the country 
and the people as observed by him But nothing resulted from 
this mission , Shaista merely promised that he would request the 
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Emperor to give the English a jarmdn, and the local officials at 
Hugh continued to stop the Company’s boats and seize their goods 

At last the English traders lost all patience with the corrupt 
and lawless Mughal Government Hedges and others urged upon 
the (Directors of the) Company that trade in Bengal would 
never prosper till they came to a quarrel with the native autho- 
nties, got rid of the growing exactions, and were established in a 
defensive settlement with ready access to the sea ” This resolve 
was to bear fruit in the foundation and fortification of Calcutta 
before the 17th century was over. 

The Court of Directors obtained from King James II permission 
to retaliate their injuries by hostilities against Shaista Khan and 
Aurangzib, and m 1686 ships with troops were sent to India from 
England for making a vigorous attack upon both sides of the Indian 
peninsula. Only three of these ships reached Bengal The English 
troops arrived by driblets towards the end of 1686, and were 
quartered in Hugh and near it. These preparations for war could 
not be concealed from Shaista Khan , he concentrated 3,000 foot 
and SOO horse at Hugh to guard the town (Wilson, i 90-96) . 

When feelings were thus strained on both sides, it was easy 
for a small incident to precipitate war On 28th October 1686, 
three English soldiers of the Hugli factory, when visiting the bflzar 
of the town for making purchases, were attacked and wounded The 
English captain made a sally to rescue them, but his advance was 
stopped and the huts surrounding the factory were burnt down by 
the Mughal faujdar ’Abdul Ghani, who also opened fire with his 
artillery on the English ships. But reinforcements 'arrived soon 
after, and the English stormed the Mughal battery and advancing 
into the town burnt down much of it Their ships continued the 
work, by bombarding the town and sending landing parties to sack 
it. Early in the day the faujdar fled away in disguise The English 
lost two men killed and several wounded, and their old factory and 
its godown were burnt But on the Mughal side about 60 men 
were killed and a great number wounded, while four to five hundred 
houses and a great number of boats were burnt down (Ibid, i 97) 

The Hugli faujdar sought the meditation of the Dutch merchants 
of Chinsura. and opened negotiations with the English, but it was 
a trick for gaming time to call up reinforcements The English used 
the respite to pack their stores and prepare for evacuating Hugli 
Shaista Khan on hearing of the sack of Hugh sent vast detachments 
of cavalry there and ordered the English to be seized On SOth 
D^ember the English left Hugli with all their property, and 
sailing down the river for 24 miles, halted at the hamlet of Sutanati 
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(the centre of the coast-line of modem Calcutta), from which place 
their Agent, Job Chamock continued the negotiations with 
Shaista Khan, who merely temporised. In February 1687 the 
subahdar threw off the mask and threatened the English with 
expulsion On 9th February Chamock left Sutanuti and captured 
the imperial forts at Thana (modem Garden Reach, facing Matia 
Burj) , a few miles west of Calcutta and down the Ganges, and 
seized the island of Hijli, on the east coast of the Medinipur district 
(Cental subdivision) , where the English established themselves after 
landing their men and guns Next month (March) a detachment of 
170 English soldiers and sailors landed at Balesore, took the Mughal 
fort and burnt down the two towns, called Old and New Balesore. 

About the middle of May 1687, ‘ Abdus Samad, a beutenant of 
Shaista Khan arrived before Hijli with 12,000 men, to expel the 
English From the mainland in the west his heavy batteries fired 
across the Rasulpur river on the English position in the island and 
drove their ships from their anchoiage On 28th May, a body of 
700 Mughal cavalry and 200 gunners crossed the river above Hijli. 
seized that town and set it on fire But the deadly malaria of the 
climate did ‘Abdus Samad’s work. Of the small English army, two 
hundred had died of disease, and only a hundred men, weakened 
by fever, survived, while only five were left alive out of their forty 
officers Their provisions also ran out But they tenaciously held 
on and continued the fight At last ‘Abdus Samad sued for peace 
On 11th June, the English evacuated Hijli, carrying away all their 
artillery and mjinitions. 

On 16th August, 1687 Shaista Khan issued a letter pemutting 
the English to build a fort at Uluberia (20 miles south of Calcutta) 
and renew their trade at Hughli So, Chamock with his ships 
returned, but halted at Sutanuti (September) But a new difficulty 
arose on account of the English war on the Mughal shipping on the 
Bombay coast (by Sir J Child) and Shaista Khan finally withdrew 
his concessions A year was wasted in this way, and on 8th 
November 1688 the English evacuated Calcutta a second time, 
abandoning all their stations and business in Bengal 

Their new Agent, the naval Captain Heath (who had superseded 
Job Chamock) , now sailed to Balesore, stormed the Mughal fort 
(29th November), and seized New Balesore town, committing un- 
speakable atrocities on the inhabitants, Christians and non-Christians, 
men and women alike On 23rd December, he sailed away to 
Chatgaon, wishing to seize that town and make it an independent 
ffSrfified base of the English in the Bay of Bengal But at last 

49 
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giving up this idea, he sailed away for Madras (17th February 1689) , 
abandoning all his Bengal projects. 

By this time Shaista Khan had left Bengal (June 1688) , and 
Aurangzib, too, had issued orders for conciliating the English and 
restoring their trade in his dominions, which made a fair addition 
to his customs revenue The next governor of Bengal wrote to the 
supreme Agency at Madras to send a discreet envoy to Dacca for 
making a settlement with him. This letter was received on 3rd 
January 1689 On 2nd July Ibrahim Khan, immediately after 
coming to Bengal as viceroy (in the place of Khan-i-Jahan Kokah, 
dismissed after eleven months’ tenure) , wrote to the Madras Council 
inviting the English to return to Bengal and promising them fair 
treatment, and this letter was received on 7th October 

At last m February 1690, peace was finally concluded between 
the Mughal Government and the English on the West Coast, and 
On 23rd April the Emperor wrote to Ibrahim Khan to let the English 
trade freely in Bengal as before. (Stewart’s Bengal, app vii and vi ) 
So, the Madras Council decided to send Job Chamock back, to 
Bengal as Agent He arrived at Sutanuti on 24th August 1690. 
This was the foundation of Calcutta In the same year the French 
made a humble but independent settlement of their own at Chander- 
nagore, in a purchased village^ 

VII Shaista Khan’s fame in Bengal 

Captain Charles Stewart, the first modern historian of Bengal, 
wrote in 1813 — “ By the Muhammadan historians® Shaista Khan is 
described as the pattern of excellence ; but by the English he is 

^ Foundation of Chandemagore, — Martin’s Mimorre, in 93, 117, J49, 294 
Kaeppelin, 321 

Job Chamock’s death and family,— Martin’s Memmre., ni 296 Yule, Hedges' 
Ihary, vol 2, Ixxxviu, xc also vol 1 52 (Indian wives) 

2 Stewart’s sole authority here is the RTyaz-us-SalAfm (written m 1788) which 
adds, “Shaista Khan governed Bengal with generosity, justice and care for the 
weljare of the peasantry He granted villages and plots of land, free of revenue, 
to the widows of respectable men to persons of good birth and the indigent When 
complaint was made to Aurangzib about this prodigality, Shaista Khan went to 
the Court and explamed satisfactorily that these grants did not reduce the State 
revenue in any way” — (evidently he had given away waste land that had yielded 
no revenue before), pp 222-223 The Biblio Indica Persian text is hopelessly 
corrupt here , I have given the sense of it But in reality, Shaista Khan’s profusion 
of expenditure did upset the Bengal budget At the end of his first term in 1678 
the provincial diwan reported to the Emperor that this subahdar had drawn and 
spent one kror and thirty-two lakhs of rupees in excess of his taTtJcba grant Again, 
during his second term (1683), it was reported that he had overspent 62 lakhs 
(Maastr-t-‘Alamgm, 170 and 234 ) 
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vilified as the oppressor of the human race . . During the Govern- 

ment of Shaista Khan the commerce of the English, notwithstanding 
his harsh conduct to Europeans, contmued to flourish . . His memory 

is to this day spoken of with the highest respect in that province. It} is 
related that during his government, gram was so cheap that rice was 
sold at the rate of 640 lbs (i e , eight niaunds) weight to the rupee . 
to commemorate which event, as he was leaving Dacca, he ordered the 
western gate through which he departed, to be built up, and an 
inscription to be placed thereon interdicting any future governor 
fiom opening it, till he had reduced the price of gram to the. same 
rate in consequence of which injunction, the gate remained closed 
till the government of Nawab Sarfaraz Khan Several of the public 
buildings erected by Shaista Khan aie still to be seen at Dacca. ” 
(H^st of Bengal, Sec vi) 

As for the cheapness of grain during his viceroyalty it need 
not excite any surprise About 16.32, Father Sebastien Manrique 
durmg his travels m Bengal, found rice selhng at five maunds to 
the rupee (Luard’s Manrtqu^, i 64 ) , and Dacca being in the centre 
of the “ rice bowl ” of Bengal, grain was naturally still cheaper there 
than in central Bengal 

In fact, Shaista Khan’s fame in Bengal was due to the easy 
Oriental way of gaining popularity with the vulgar, — ^by living in a 
regal style of pomp and prodigality, supporting a vast parasite class 
of useless servants and hangers on, and practising indiscriminate 
chanty to an army of pretended saints and theologians, loafers calling 
themselves religious mendicants, and decayed scions of good families 
who had learnt no trade or honest means of livelihood This is 
exactly the picture that we get of his policy when we rightly inter- 
prete Shihabuddin Talish’s uncontrolled eulogy of Shaista Khan’s 
truly noble and generous soul {Con 117a-121b ) . 

Vlll The MuGHAii Bcteldings op Dacca 

It would be convenient to notice here the old Mughal buildings 
of Dacca and its environs, many of which are associated with Shaista 
Khan Twenty years after his final departure from Dacca, the political 
capital was removed to Murshidabad, and then desolation and ruin 
fell upon the once proud city named after Jahangir The pitiless 
forces of Nature hastened the process In a land where no building 
stone is visible within 460 miles and no hard wood grows on the soil, 
all structures had to be built of brick with lime mortar In an age 
when cement was unknown, and in a climate where 92 inches of rain 
fall every year (mostly concentrated in three months) and the 
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summer heat is excessive, and the frequent earthquakes of the Assam 
hills often extend to it, the life of these structures was short. As 
Sir Charles D'Oyly has observed , — “ In the climate of Dacca, 
alternately humid with excessive rains and the floods of the Ganges, 
and glowing with the fervors of an Indian sun, vegetation is rapid 
and abundant If a bird drop a seed, or the wind waft one where it 
may find permanent lodgement among the chinks of a building, it 
presently puts forth fibres which soon become roots and branches, 
clinging among the stucco and fissures, and finding nourishmenti 
as it were, in the midst of sterility. The mosque of Saif Khan has 
thus been o’er-canopied with the foliage of the banian, which will 
one day perhaps bury it in the depth of forest gloom ... It was 
originally surmounted by three domes , but during the rainy season 
of the year 1811 , the damps and storms co-operating with the 
superincumbent weight of foliage, drove in the roof” 

Besides mosques, no brick house was constructed for residence. 
The usual type of brick building was the Katra, or square enclosed 
by boundary walls on the four sides and entirely open in the middle 
Cloisters ran along these walls, under roofs of brick or lean-to 
thatched covers There was no separate brick building in the centre 
for the viceroy or the grandees They ran up bamboo and grass 
houses, i e , bungalows, some of which were very elegant and costly, 
especially in the decoration of their walls and windows In these 
the great men and their families lived in summer and the monsoons, 
while they spent the dry season fwinter and spring) in tents pitched 
in the middle of the Katra^ The bungalows had to be repaired 
every year before the monsoon started, and none of them lasted for 
more than ten or fifteen years 

The natural ruin which overtook the edifices of Dacca at the 
end of the Nawabi period has filled sensitive observers with 
melancholv thoughts Here are Sir Charles D’Oyly’s reflections on 
the Remains of a Bridge near the Tantee Bazar, — ^"To the noise of 
mariners and ship-wrights which once resounded along the ncHa — to 
the bustle and pomp of commerce and princely equipage — has 
succeeded a degree of loneliness and silence ■ A sentiment of pensive 
serenity possesses the scene . In the midst of such a scene 
as this, passion is lulled , and the imagination, willingly enthralled bv 
feelings of melancholy pleasure, is instinctively led to compare the 

^ Tavernier, who visited Dacca in 1666, wrote, “As for the residence of the 
governor, it is enclosed by high walls, m the midst of which there is a place 
constructed entirely of wood It is usual to reside under tents, pitched m a 
large court within the enclosure *’ 
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vicissitudes of human power and opinion, and the mutabilities of 
human art, with the permanence of nature itself ! Here the Ganges 
flows on, as it has ever flowed, with silent majesty, whilst the 
multifarious works, which the art and industry of man have erected 
on its banks and across its channels, have successively fallen into 
its stream, or are crumbled to dust. ” {Antiq of Dacca) . 

The same contrast struck the observant eyes of Bishop Heber 
ten years later (1824) • — “ Two-thirds of the vast area of Dacca are 
filled with rums, some quite desolate and overgrown with jungle, 
others yet occupied by Mussalman chieftains, the descendants of 
the followers of Shah Jahangir and all the ‘ Lions of War, Prudent 
and Valiant Lords Pillars of the Council, Swords of Battle,’ and 
whatever other names of Khan, Amir, or Umra the Court of Delhi 
dispensed in the time of its greatness . Of the 3,00,000 inhabitants 
who roost like bats in these old buildings, or rear their huts amid 
their desolate gardens, three-fourths are still Mussalmans”. (Heber’s 
Narrative, 2nd ed. iii 296) . 

Time and political change have almost entirely destroyed the 
vestiges of Mughal Dacca, and their very names and appearance would 
have been lost to posterity but for a happy chance In 1808, a 
highly gifted artist and sensitive observer of architecture. Sir Charles 
D’Oyly went to Dacca as Collector and lovingly sketched the 
architectural remains of the Muslim period Very beautiful steel 
engravings of his drawings by John Landseer, were published with 
descriptive letter-press, in London in six parts, (1824-1830) under 
the title of The Antiquities of Dacca, including “ Some Account of 
the City of Dacca ” in 30 pages which latter was enriched with 
vignettes after Chmnery, From this work the following list of the 
old buildings with the artist’s description and comment has been 
compiled • — 

1 The Great Katra, “ a stupendous pile of grand and beautiful 
architecture, situate on the eastern bank of the river, near the centre 
of the citv The turrets are loftv, and of an octagonal form It 
is divided into a vast number and variety of apartments, in which 
the poorest class of natives now take shelter ” The Persian 
inscription m bold and beautiful semi-Tughra character set on it 
tells us — “ Sultan Shah Shtija' was employed in the performance of 
charitable acts Therefore Abul Qasim Tabatabai Husain! al- 
Samnani, in hopes of the mercv of God made a canonical waqf of 
this building of auspicious structure, together with 22 shops adioining 
subject to the condition that the administrators of the ivaqf should 
spend the income arising from their rent in repairs and in relief 
of the poor. If a poor man alights here no rent should be charged 
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from him for his lodging . This inscription was written by Sa’duddin 
Muhammad al-Shirazi, A H 1055 ” (A D 1645) 

(2) Mosque of Saif Khan, said to have been begun by Raja 
Mohan Smgh as a Hindu temple m the reign of Jahangir, but later 
completed by Saif Khan as a mosque It is faced inside and outside 
with flat tiles covered with sentences from the Quran m embossed 
characters “ In the architecture of this edifice — its panel-work, 
pointed arches, and hexagonal minarets — a composed variety is 
beautifully conspicuous The ornaments aie seen where the most 
classical taste would probably have placed them . It was originally 
surmounted by three domes ” 

(3) Mosque on the Buriganga, “ one of the most ancient 
Muhammadan edifices in this part Its octagonal, circular and 
rectangular forms are contrasted with considerable taste ; and its 
breadth of plam wall kept in a composed distinct mass by rows of 
small pointed arches, fillets, and other enrichments In the geneial 
proportions and character of its architecture, the principles of 
elegance and simplicity appear to be combined , and the tout 
ensemble can scarcely fail to impress the beholder with respect for 
the taste and talent of its architect This mosque rises immediately 
from the margin of the river, with an effect at once stately and 
picturesque/’ 

(4) The Small Katra, situated about a quarter of a mile to 
the east of the Great Katra “ Built by Shaista Khan (about 1664) 
There is a small one-domed mosque within its enclosure, which 
displays considerable architectural taste and talent Its minarets rise 
somewhat like the sliafts of elegant octangular columns, and are 
terminated by capitals of oriental foliage and fruit The base of a 
large round column, which is placed beside the entrance, has a light, 
singular, and fanciful effect, seeming to stand as if on a vase. The 
dome is beautifully fluted ” 

(5) The palace called the LSl Bagh wa'S begun by Prince 
Muhammad ‘Azam (1678) , but was never completed on the magni- 
ficent scale of the original design It was meant to include a 
fortress, of which two bastions joined by a long line of embrasures 
remained in D’Oyly’s time “ Shaista Khan made considerable 
additions to the building, and his descendants are still proprietors 
of the Lai Bagh,” (in 1810). 

(6) The Fort, as it 'is now called, was erected by Ibrahim 
Khan in 1690 It was formerly full of buildings, but “Ithere is 
little more than a ruined wall with embrasures remaining ” in 1814 

(7) The Husaini Dalan, is a stately mosque, standing beyond 
the Chauk or market, and was built in 1676 
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(8) A small isolated building, situated on a ndld of the 
Ganges near the centre of Dacca, was popularly said to have been 
erected for measuring the height of the Ganges flood. Its notable 
features are rectangular panel work, arched perforations pointed 
at the top, its four stories lessening upwards both m length and 
breadth, which serve to hghten, m appearance, the massiveness of 
its pyramidal form To the eastward of it is the remnant of a 
bridge which formerly gave access to foot passengers on that side. 
The building and the bridge are placed in a quadrangular pool, 
faced with a brick wall, and surrounded on three sides by a broad 
brick terrace 

(I believe, it was really a jal-mahal or water-palace, and served 
as a place of diversion and rest for the governor and his harem in 
certain seasons J. S') 

(9) A Bridge near Tanti Bazar, m ruin “ In its construction 
is displaj-ed a considerable degree of architectural taste and talent 
Its form and proportions are fiim and elegant; its arch noble, and 
m its decoration, enrichment has been led on by simplicity. ” 

(10, A Bridge on the Tangi 

(11) Pagla Pul, a Bridge across the Qadamtala river, with 
towers at each end of it, described by Tavernier as “ a most elegant 
structure ” Its remains struck D’Oyly as “ stifl exceedingly 
picturesque ” 

(12) A Mosque in the suburbs on the road to Tangi The 
Mosque on the Magh Bazar Road, drawn by D’Oyly appears from 
its style to be later than the 17th centurj^, but no eomparatjvely 
modern structure will be noticed in this section 

IX Ibhahim. Khan sttbahdab, Sbova Singh 
And Rahim Khan rebel 

Shaista Khan’s immediate successor in Bengal was Khan-i-Jahan 
Bahadur, a worthless son of Aurangzib’s nurse, who was removed 
from this office after one year (July 1688 — June 1689) About him, 
Francois Martin, the governor of Pondicherrj'^ writes in his Diary, — 
“ The Mughal has sent orders to Bahadur Khan to quit the 
viceroyalty of Bengal , there have been many complaints at the 
Court about the tyrannies and vexations of this noble It is written 
[ in letters from Bengal ] that he has taken from the province during 
his 18 months [ stc ] charge of it, 15 to 20 millions of rupees ” And 
three months later, November 1689, he records, “ Received letters 
from Bengal Bahadur Khan has retired from Bengal at last It is 
confirmed that he took away with himself 20 million rupees (i e , 
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two krores) during the 18 months [ sic ] that he was in the province. ” 
[Memmre, in 50 and 60 ] 

Next came Ibrahim Khan, a son of the famous ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan of Shah Jahan’s reign. He was a pure Persian by birth and 
breeding, and had held the subahdari of one province after another 
since 1662 When he reached Bengal he was already a weak old 
man. His disposition was mild, his habits sedentary, and his sole 
passion was to read Persian books. Without militaiy abilities, he 
desired to administer justice with strict impartiality and to encourage 
agriculture and commerce The English traders called him “ the 
most famously just and good nabob”, and the Muslim historian 
records that “ he did not allow even an ant to be oppressed ”. 
(Riydz, 223 ) 

Immediately after reaching Dacca, he released the English 
merchants who had been confined there by the, Emperor’s orders, 
and wrote letters to Job Charnock then at Madras, inviting him 
to return to Bengal and resume the English trade in this province 
At last, on 24th August 1690, Agent Charnock with his Council and 
factors, landed at Sutanuti, and was well received bv the Mughal 
officers of the district (Hughli) On 10th February 1691, an 
imperial order (i e , hMsb-rd-hukm) was issued under the seal of 
Asad Khan the wazir, allowing the English to continue their trade 
in Bengal in composure of rnind, on payment of Rs 3,000 yearly in 
lieu of all dues. Thus was founded the English settlement of 
Calcutta, destined in time to be the centre of a British Indian empire 

“ The French establishment of Chandernagar, too, was legally 
constituted” at exactly the same time Du Plessis had bought a 
piece of land, on the bank of the Ganges, four miles south of Hughli, 
at the village of Chandernagar, in 1674 ; but the Dutch out of jealousj' 
influenced the subahdar to forbid the French to build any residence 
there In April 1690 however, the agent Deslandes, by bribing the 
Nawab’s court at Dacca, secured full rights, and at once began to 
erect enclosing walls, brick houses, and large warehouses, of which 
the architect was the Jesuit Duchatz, and the estimated cost 
Rs 26,000 By July 1692, most of the work had been completed 
By promising to pay the Emperor Rs 40,000 (one-fourth of it cash 
down and the balance m six yearly instalments of 5,000) . Deslandes 
obtained (in January 1693) an impenal order giving the French the 
right to trade freely in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, with the same 
privileges as the Dutch, and paying like the latter 3^ p c. custom 
duty. (Kaeppelin, 321-322). 

But before the century ended, the decline of the Mughal 
Government had become manifest to all. For over fifteen years 
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the Emperor had been personally fighting in the Deccan, and could 
not yet return to Delhi with victory. Crushing defeats were 
inflicted on his armies and his highest generals by the Marathas, 
and reports of these disasters reached every province and destroyed 
the fear and prestige of the government. Everywhere the lawless 
elements raised their heads Ibrahim Khan’s indolent unmartial 
character and supine administration, encouraged a rising which for 
the first time broke the deep peace that Bengal had enjoyed since 
the accession of Shah Jahan 

Shova Singh, a zamindai of Cheto-Barda m the Ghatal-Chandra- 
kona subdivision of Medinipur, took to plundering his neighbours, 
about the middle of 1695. Rajah Krishna Ram, a Panjabi Khatri,, 
who held the contract for the revenue collection of the Bardwan 
district, opposed the brigand with a small force, but was defeated 
and slain (c. January 1696) . His wife and daughters were captured 
by Shova, Singh, who took the town of Bardwan itself with all the 
Rajah’s property With the vast wealth thus gamed the rebel leader 
greatly increased his army, took the title of Raja, and began to 
plunder and occupy the neighbouring country Rahim Khan, the 
leader of the Orissa Afghans, joined him and greatly increased his 
military strength. 

After Krishna Ram’s death his son Jagat Ray had fled to the 
viceroy at Dacca, Ibrahim Khan at first underrated the danger, 
and neglected to take strong measures for restoring order, a.»- he 
fondly hoped that the rebels would disperse of themselves when 
gorged with plunder. 

Nurullah Khan, the faujdar of west Bengal, was ordered to 
march against Shova Singh. But their unchecked success had greatly 
swelled the ranks of the rebels, and heightened the terror of their 
arms. Nurullah, whose main business had been private trade, 
timidly shut himself up in the fort of Hughli, which the rebels soon 
surrounded. On 22nd July 1696, the cowardly faujdar and garrison 
fled away from Hughli by night, and a detachment of Shovia Singh’s 
army entered the town and plundered it But the Dutch of 
Chinsum, at the appeal of the faujdar and the fugitive notables of 
Hughli, sent 300 of their soldiers to attack that town on the land 
side, while two of their ships sailed up and bombarded the ramparts 
from the river. At this the rebel garrison (200 horse and two to 
three hundred foot) escaped from Hughli by the back door But 
the country on the west bank of the Ganges continued in the hands 
of the rebels , they made daily raids on the villages up to the very walls 
of Chandernagar, and fought the Government or jagirdars’ men who 
opposed them. In this way Shovia Singh built up a State of his 
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own some 180 miles in length along the bank of the Ganges, with 
Hughh in its middle, and levied tolls and custom duties on the nver 
traffic 

After his expulsion from Hughli (end of July 1696), Shova 
Singh retired to Bardwan, leaving Rahim Khan m. command. At 
Bardwan in making an attempt upon the honour of Raja Krishina 
Ram’s daughter, Shova, Singh was stabbed to death by that heroic 
girl, who next plunged the dagger, into her own heart His brother 
Himmat Singh succeeded him, but he was a worthless voluptuary, 
and the rebel army chose Rahim as their chief, who crowned himself, 
taking the title of Rahim Shah Rahim's army had now increased 
to 10,000 horse and 60,000 infantry — ^really a vast medley of 
vagabonds and adventurers of all kinds By way of Nadia he 
advanced to Makhsusabad (modem Miirshidabad) In the suburbs 
of the latter town, he was opposed by a loyal jagirdar named Na’mat 
Khan, who died with his nephew Tahawwar Khan, after fighting 
desperately almost single-handed After defeating a Government 
force of 5000, Rahim took and plundered Makhsusabad, while the 
neighbouring silk emporium of Qasimbaziar saved itself by paying 
ransom (September 1696) Smaller bands spread all over the 
country, looting, burning, and forcing the people to join them 
Before the end of this year, he took Rajmahal, and in March 1697 
Malda itself Evidently Himmat Singh stayed in Qasimbazar, while 
Rahim campaigned further north But the threat to Hughli eity 
and the disorder in the district around continued till April 1697 

Then the tide began to turn Immediately on getting full 
reports of the rising and Ibrahim Khan’s negligence, the Emperor 
dismissed him from the viceroyalty and appointed his grandson 
Azim-ud-din to Bengal (middle of 1697) Pending the Prince’s 
arrival, Ibrahim Khan’s son Zabardast Khan was ordered to take 
the field against the rebels, without delay This energetic and 
capable young general, getting together what men and guns he could 
gather in a short time, arrived in the Murshidabad district Rahim 
Khan formed an entrenched camp on the left bank of the Ganges 
at Bhagwangola, which was suddenly attacked by Zabardast The 
imperial artillery, well served by Feringi gunners, made havoc in the 
crowded ranks of the rebels and silenced their guns After a two 
days’ fight the Afghans were routed and their camp captured, (May 
1697) Detachments of the imperial cavalry made a rapid detour 
and recovered Rajmahal and Malda. while Zabardast Khan, after 
his victory on the Ganges, resumed his march and drove Himmat 
and Rahim successively out of Makhsusabad and Bardwan back 
into the jungle of Chandrakona. 
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The monsoon now put an end to the fighting ; Zabardast Khan 
encamped at Bardwan and the Prince at Mungn: for this period of 
inactivity In November, the Prince arrived near Bardwan. 
Zabardast Khan, was received with so much coldness and slight 
after his splendid victoiies, that he resigned his command in disgust, 
and left Bengal along with his father on return to the imperial camp 
in the Deccan (January 1698) 

‘Azimuddin halted for neaily a year at Bardwan, without taking 
any vigorous action Zabardast Khan’s retirement greatly weakened 
the Mughal army in Bengal The rebels now came out of their 
jungle retreats and renewed their raids on all sides Rahim, after 
again plundering the Nadia and Hughli districts, arrived near 
Bardwan Here the Prince vainly tried to pacify him by negotiation. 
But the treacherous Afghan lured the Prince’s chief minister 
Khwaja Anwar to a friendly interview and there slew him Then 
at last the Prince sent his army against the rebels, who were defeated 
near Chandrakona and their leader Rahim was beheaded by Hamid 
Khan Qureshi (afterwards created Shamshlr Khan Bahadur and 
faujdar of Sylhet, in reward of this feat) This battle was fought 
early in August 1698 {Akhbarat, 11 Sep Salimullah) The leaderless 
rebel army melted away , some of the men were taken into Mughal 
service, the rest returned to their homes and tillage 

These disturbances had a consequence unknown before in the 
history of Bengal, and which was destined to influence future events 
in an unexpected manner When public order disappeaied and the 
Mughal administration collapsed, the three European settlements 
in Bengal — Calcutta, Chandernagar and Chinsura applied to Ibrahim 
Khan at Dacca for permission to fortify their factories The viceroy 
in general terms ordered them to defend themselves This was the 
beginning of Fort William, Foit D.Orleans. and Chinsura ramparts At 
Calcutta the English merchants built walls and bastions round their 
factory (in the modern Dalhousie Square) and ceitain works which 
were dignified with the name of a fort, mounted guns on the ramparts, 
and substituted a structure of brick and mud for the old thatched 
house which used to contain the Company’s stores and provisions 
Further more, “ ’Azim-ush-shan was lazy and covetous In July 
1698, for the sum of Rs 16,000 the English procured letters patent 
from the Prince, allowing them to purchase from the existing holders 
the right of renting the three villages of Sutanuti (north) , Calcutta 
(centre) and Govindpur (south) , and thus the security of Calcutta 
was completely assured ”, (Wilson, i 147-150) . 

At Chandernagar, Francois Martin in November 1696 raised 
palisades round the French loge and also a bastion of earth on the 
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side facing the river ; and in April 1697, he built a second bastion 
for flanking the four curtains of Chandemagar “ which thus assumed 
the aspect of a small fortress” (Kaeppelin 339-340) Similarly, the 
Dutch fortified their factory in Chinsura with walls. All three 
nations enlisted temporary bands of Indian soldiers, — Rajputs and 
“ Baksarias ”, to augment their handful of white soldiers and sailors. 
Then was seen a spectacle which no Indian can remember without 
shame . the sovereign of the country could not protect his subjects, 
and every Indian of wealth and every Government official oif the 
neighbourhood who could, took refuge in these forts of foreigners 
to save their lives and honour The same thing was witnessed about 
the same time in Madras and Pondicherry during the anarchical wars 
between the Mughals and the Marathas in the Eastern Carnatic. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


BENGAL UNDER MURSHID QULI KHAN 
I Influence of Murshid Quli and Alivardi on 

THE LIFE OF BeNGAL 

Prince Muhammad ‘Azim-ud-din (later entitled ‘Azim-ush-shan) 
arrived at Bardwan and took charge of the government of Bengal 
in November 1697. For the next three years he had a free hand 
in Bengal, but thereafter a new force entered the Bengal adminis- 
tration which was destined to oust the Prince in less than three 
years and to leave an abiding mark on the history of our province 
This was Murshid Quli Khan, the new provincial diwan, who came 
here in December 1700 and died in June 1727, as subahdar and 
the founder of an independent provincial dynasty. 

In the first half of the 18th century when disorder and revolution 
were desolating other provinces of the dying Mughal empire, it 
was the singular good fortune of Bengal that it passed into the 
hands of two rulers of exceptional ability, strength of character and 
long life For over half a century Murshid Quli and Alivardi Khan 
between them maintained peace, increased the wealth and trade 
of the country, and above all else cast the administratiom into a 
new mould, which it retained long after the sceptre had passed 
into British hands The land revenue system taken over by the 
English was in its main features the creation of Murshid Quli Khan, 
and it was continued in a more refined but more rigid form under 
Cornwallis’s Permanent settlement. For a century before the modern- 
isation of Bengal society and administration by what we call the 
Indian Renaissance, our ancestors lived worked and suffered in 
many different hnes as Murshid Quli Khan had taught them to do, 
and our British governors only added something to the superstructure, 
while the basis remained the same as before. 

Murshid Quli and Alivardi between them also gave this province 
a peace unknown m that age elsewhere m India No repercussion 
of the dynastic revolutions at Delhi reached Bengal except m the 
change of the name on the com Maratha incursion which convulsed 
and transformed the face of Malwa and Gujrat, Khandesh and 
Berar, was felt in Bengal as merely a passing blast (1743-’52)'; it 
touched the fringe of the province and at the very end (1752) only 
tore away Orissa from Bengal 
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But though Muishid Quii and his successors greatly increased 
the volume of the State income and gave it permanence and ease of 
collection, though the foreign trade of the province expanded by 
leaps and bounds in their times, yet in the light of after events 
he must be pronounced a glonfied civil servant only, a masterly 
collector and accountant, a brainy departmental head, but no 
statesmanlike leader possessed of vision He did nothing to give 
permanence to his system, he created no efficient civil service, no 
council of notables to serve as a check on the caprice of tyrants 
and preserve the balance of the State in evil days to come. Above 
all, his one absorbing passion for filling the State coffers made him 
neglect the national defence and cut down the regular internal 
security force of Bengal to 2000 cavalry and 4000 infantry The 
Buxar Raiputs and the Afghans of Bihar could have supplied him 
with hardly musketeers and sturdy heavy cavalry But he did not 
tap this source of martial power In the hour of foreign attack 
his successor was to learn that an arm.y cannot be improvised in 
a day The artillery (including the musketeers) was starved of the 
powder and shot required in training and had to rust without practice 
or improvement in the type of its guns 

The gorgeous luxury of the Nawab’s court at Murshidabad and 
the huge “ surplus revenue ” from Bengal which fed the imbecile 
pauper Court of Delhi should not blind our eyes to the utter weak- 
ness of the Bengal Government when confronted with the myriads 
of light horsemen from the Deccan or the steady musketry and 
accurate artillery of the handful of white troops and their Indian 
pupils, only a generation after Murshid Qiili’s death The incredible 
contrast in numbers between the victors and the vanquished at 
Plassey is a matter of shame to us, no doubt ; but still more 
humiliating is the political blindness and administrative corruption 
of the preceding years which made such a defeat of the Nawabi 
Government possible 


IT McRSHro Quoi’a ufe-story and his influence 
OVER AuRANGZIB 

Murshid Quh Khan’s service-career in Bengal can be traced 
step by step with exact details and dates from the Persian news- 
letters (akhbamt) of the imperial Court and Aurangzib’s last 
Secretary’s letters, which have been now discovered, and the 
prevailing errors — some of which occur even in such modem works 
as C R. Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, (1895-1900) 
can be easily corrected. 



1700-1727 ] Murshid Quit's service career S9§ 

1700, 17th November Kar Talb Khan, then the diwan of Haidarabad 

and faujdar of Yelkondal, is appointed by the Emperor 
Aurangzib as diwiln of Bengal {vice Ghairat Khan) and also 
fau]dar of Makhsusabad. 

1701, 23rd July He is appointed, m addition, faujdar of Midnapur 

and Bardwan, and on 4th August diwan of Orissa also 10th 
October, he is given the diwam of Prince ‘Azimuddin’s 
estates in Bengal. 

1702, 23rd December He is given the title of Murshid Quli Khan 

1703, 21st January He is appointed deputy-subahdar (and soon 
afterwards full subahdar) of Orissa, in addition to his Bengal 
posts Visits Orissa, April-Dec 1704 

170^, 18th January He is given the diwani of Bihar also, but 
administers it through a deputy without visiting the province 

1707, 15th July He is appointed deputy subahdar of Bengal, m 
addition, but loses this post on 18th November when Prince 
Parrukh Siyar replaces him. 

8th October M Q. is removed from the diwtani of Bengal and 
the faujdari of Makhsusabad, which are conferred on Ziaullah 
Khan, but he retains the subahdari of Orissa. 

1708, 19th January. M Q is removed from the subahdari of Orissa 

and appointed diwan of the Deccan {He u)as absent jrom 
Bengal throughout 1708 and 1709 ) . 

1710, c 20th January, Diwan Ziaullah is killed by the naqdi 
soldiers in Murshidabad On 20th February, Murshid Quh 
is appointed diwan of Bengal and also manager of Prince 
‘Azim-ush-shan’s estates, with the rank of a three hazdrt zat 
(2,000 sauAr ) , but not subahdar of Orissa. 

1711, 11th September M Q. is appointed faujdar of Midnapur and 

of Hughh port vice Zia-ud-din 

1713, September M Q made deputy subahdar of Bengal 
17H, 6th May M Q is also made subahdar of Orissa, with the 
title of Ja’far Khan. 

1717, 19th October Emperor receives Ja’far Khan’s nazar&na of 
one lakh rupees on appointment as full subahdar of Bengal, 
with the title of Mutaman-u!-mulk ’Ala-ud-daula Ja’far Khan 
Bahadur, Nasiri, Nasir Jang. 

1727, 30th June Ja’far Khan dies 

Murshid Quh Khan was by birth a Brahman. As a boy, he 
was sold to Haji Shafi’ Isfahani, who made him a Muslim with the 
name of Muhammad Hadi, brought him up like a son, and took him 
to Persia He there grafted the refinement, orderliness and wisdom 
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of the Persian race on the intelligence and industry of his Brahman 
stock I am tempted to imagine that he was a South Indian 
Brahman, hke another supremely exalted Hindu convert. Maqbul, 
whom Firuz Shah Tughlaq cherished as the jewel of a minister, and 
to whom much of the success of that reign was due This Shafi’ 
Elhan became divjdn-i-tan of the empire of Delhi in 1668 and again 
in 1689, retiring in February 1690. In the interval he had been 
diwan of Bengal (m 1678 and 1680) and of the Deccan (1683-89) . 
Thus Md Hadi learnt the work of the diwani department by 
practice under the best of masters When Shafi’ retired to Persia 
in 1690, his adopted son accompanied him, but returned to India 
after his patron’s death (probably in 1696) Here he was employed 
for a short time by another Persian, Haji ’Abdullah Khurasani 
the diwan of Berar His extraordinary ability soon became known 
and the Emperor took Md Hadi into his own service and appointed 
him diwan of Haidarabad and faujdar of Yelkondal (c 1698) . In 
this post, directly under the Emperor’s eyes, he further heightened 
his reputation, and when a highly capable officer was needed for 
reforming the revenue administration of Bengal, Md Hadi was 
selected by Aurangzib for the post (Nov 1700) . 

Thus Muhammad Hadi had forced himself up to the second 
highest place in the richest province of the Empire by sheer merit 
and m a very short time Naturally he was regarded with envy, 
tinctured with contempt as for an upstart, by the old gang of lazy 
inefficient well-bom hereditary official class But the Emperor^s 
unwavering trust stifled all opposition to Md Hadi, and his power 
was increased year by year The older officers and even princes 
of the blood leamt that to go against this diwan was to courti their 
own disgrace at the hands of their supreme master 

Although Murshid Quh Khan was not officiallj' either subahdar 
or deputy subahdar of Bengal before 1713, his power was indisputable 
from the outset As diwan he was the supreme head of the revenue 
administration in the province; in addition to which, as faujdar of 
Makhsusabad, Midnapur, Bardwan (1701) and later of Hughli, with 
his nominee in Sylhet, he exercised the executive functions of a 
district magistrate and criminal judge (excluding only crimes triable 
under the Muslim Canon Law and capital offences) over half the 
province 

Murshid Quh being a novum homo was at first disobeyed and 
publicly slighted by the older class of officials, even of lower rank, 
especially the Koicas or sons of the w’et-nurses of the Emperor’s sons 
and grandsons. These men, on the strength of their personal 
influence in the royal harem, could always get letters of intercession 
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from the princes and princesses to the Emperor against the diwan’s 
decisions But Murshid Quh was a strong man and knew his 
strength. The correspondence of Aurangzib presents us with an 
amusing picture of the Emperor forwarding these appeals to Murshid 
Quh but leaving him absolutely free to issue any orders he liked. 

Thus in Bengal, Murshid Quh Khan was left dominant When 
he came to Bengal as diwan at the beginning of 1701, the far-flung 
and never-ending warfare in which Aurangzib had been engaged for 
the twenty years past had reduced the royal family, court and 
army to starvation. Salaries, both civil and military, had fallen 
into arrears for full three years, and the grain-dealers in the Deccan 
camp had refused further credit On such a background the regular 
flow of one kror of rupees every year from Bengal which began in 
1702 under Murshid Quids management of the finances, made the 
new diwan appear as a hfe-saving angel in the eyes of the Emperor 
His boundless confidence in this officer is reflected in his letters 

Aurangzib to Murshid Quit — “You have written, ‘Partners in 
my work and other selfish people are openly boasting that (in their 
reports to the imperial Court) they would write whatever they thought 
proper ; and the zammdars on the spreadmg of this news, are with- 
holding the payment of their due revenue. If the Emperor does not 
remedy it, lakhs of rupees would again be lost (to the State) . ... I 

have increased the cultivation of the country and gathered krors of 
rupees in revenue. But as selfish men are destroying my work, I pray 
some other servant may be appointed in my place.’ (This threat of 
resignation had immediate effect ; Aurangzib replied, — ) “ I do not see 
your point clearly You are diwan and faujdar with full power, and 
nobody’s allegation against you is acceptable to me Why do you 
entertain doubts (about my trust in you) prompted by Satan I* God 
guard us from such wickedness ' Who are your ‘ partners ’ and 
what IS their object ? Keep in view my favour and instructions, 
give no place to apprehension in your heart, and exert yourself even 
more earnestly than before in collecting the revenue ” ^ 

Aurangzib’s admiration for Murshid Quli’s ability and honesty 
was boundless He wrote in 1704, “ One and the same man is diwan 
of Bengal and Bihar, and nazim and diwan of Orissa, with absolute 
authority I myself have not the capacity for doing so much work ; 
perhaps only “ a man chosen by God ” is gifted with the requisite 
ability. You ought to get reports (about M. Q’s actual adminis- 

if ^ InSyetiJIah’s Ahham, 218 The same assurance js repeated in another letter 
(Ibid, 220b) , “ Thank God ' You are the object of the Emperor’s favours and 
you should engage in doing your duti» with perfect composure of mind Protect 
the ryots and make thmn prosper ” 
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tration) from some impartial person by tactful persuasion The 
nazim of the subah cannot breathe (at ease) on obseiving (sucih 
accumulation of power in one hand ) ” (Triayet Ahham,, 198 ) 
Substantial proofs of the Emperor’s trust were received by Murshid 
Quli duimg Aurangzib’s reign Owing to the extension of his functions, 
he received repeated promotions from his initial mansab of 900 zat 
(500 troopers ) His nominees were appointed to faujdaries setting 
aside the recommendations of the prince , e g , Abdur Rahman was 
appointed as darogha of the naiLnmra, two news-writers Salimullah 
and Md Khalil were dismissed on his complaint , and a posting to 
Orissa was cancelled 

In January 1704, fourteen relatives of Murshid Quli on migration 
from Iran reached Delhi, and at his request the Emperor granted 
mansabs to each of them according to his capacity, in Bengal 
(Tniayet, Ahkam, 115a, 2186, 220a, 116) 


HI ‘Aznvf-USH-SHAN AND MuRSHID QuLI AT VARIANCE 

Prince Muhammad ‘Azimuddin (generally known by his later 
title of ‘Azim-ush-shan, 1707) was the ablest of the sons of Bahadur 
Shah I (the eldest suivivmg son of Aurangzib ) He had great 
mtelhgence and a strong will, but lacked diplomatic tact, the spiriti 
of sustained work, and the power of managing a party His governor- 
ship of Bengal extended from 1697 to 1712, but during the last nine 
years of this period he was an absentee and governed through agents 
only Here he was known as lazy and covetous, his sole aim being 
to amass money from this rich province for supporting his own 
claim in the war of succession which, everybody knew, would break 
out m the near future, as the extiemely aged Emperor Auranjgzib 
could not last much longer This motive of the prince was clearly 
detected by the French and English traders m Bengal 

The easiest and longest-practised device for sucking the subject 
people was to conduct, on behalf of the governor, a trade monopoly 
m most neeessaries of life and in many precious objects as well It 
meant m effect the engrossing of merchandise at their places of origin 
or at the ports of unloading, and forcing them on the retail dealers 
at heightened prices This evil practice had prevailed in Bengal 
from Shuja’s time , Mir Jumla and Shaista Khan had indulged in it , 
and now ’Azim’s officers plunged into it without moderation or 
shame They called it sauda-i-khds or the personal trade of His 
Excellency The report of it reached Aurangzib, and he sent the 
following letter to the prince : 
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“ My grandson ’Azim, like me forgetful of God the Kanm 
(gracious) ' It is not well to oppress the people who have been 
entrusted to us by the Cieator, particularly it is a very wicked act 
on the part of the sons of kings Ever bear m your mind the 
Prophet’s precepts on Truth — Death is an eternal verity (Haqg) , 
so IS Resurrection, so is the bridge across hell, so is the reckoning for 
your secret acts ’ Consider yourself every hour as one destined to 
pass away, so that the blossoms of your desires may not be 

withered by the sighs of the oppressed Whence have you learnt 
this sauda-i-khds (piivate trade), which is only another name for 
pure insanity ? Not certainly from your grand-father, nor flrom 
your father Better turn your thoughts away from it ” {Sauda m 
Arabic means madness ) 

His private tiade being thus stopped, ‘Azimuddin could make 
money only by laying his hands on the State revenue and squeezing 
the people His underlings continued to make illegal exactions on the 
peasants and traders and thus reduced the legitimate income of the 
Exchequer at its source The pimce also overdrew his sanctioned 
pay and allowances Murshid Quli Khan restored order to the 
finances of Bengal by at once stopping such irregular action He 
had to save every rupee and create a suiplus for remittance to the 
starving imperial Court and army in the Deccan The prince, 
enraged by the strictness of the diwan, inspired the rowdy cash-paid 
horsemen {naqdi) of the capital to set upon Murshid Quli on the 
pretext of demanding their arrears of pay and killing him in. the 
confusion It is a fact that the new diwan was at first unable to 
pay the soldiers’ dues, because, as he explained to the Emperor, the 
collectors of the land set apart for this purpose had peculated the 
rent received by them, and Murshid Quli’s first care being to 
accumulate a treasure for despatch to the Emperor, he had been 
delayed in clearing the soldiers’ dues. 

One morning as Murshid Quh was riding out in the streets of 
Dacca to pay his daily respects to the governor, ’Abdul Wahid, 
the naqdi captain with a party of his men (secretly instigated by 
‘Azimuddin) crowded round him, clamouiing for instant payment 
The diwan, who was evei on the alert and travelled with an armed 
escort, boldly faced the mob, broke through their line and riding 
up to ‘Azim-ud-din’s court, openly accused him of having inspired 
this plot against his life,’^ and defied him to do his worst then and 

^ We find that on 1st July 1699, sri order was issued by the Emperor reducing 
*Azimuddin’s rank from \(^ha7sari (6,000 tr) to Q-hazari zdt (5,000 tr) But 
it could not have been in punishment for this plot, which occurred 3 years later 
Evidently li was for the savda'i-khds 
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there. Laying his hand on his belt-claggei, he cried out to the 
prince, “ All this tumult is your domg Abstain from such acts, or 
here is my life and here your life. ” The prince, confounded by the 
unexpected failure of his plot and trembling in fear of the Emperor’s 
wrath, at once climbed down. He called up ‘ Abdul Wtahid, 
censured him, and tried to reassure the diwan. Murshid Quli im- 
mediately afterwards went to his office and calling for the accounts of 
this corps, issued orders for the payment of their full dues on the 
zamindars and at once dismissed the whole force from service 

He then caused a detailed report of the occurrence to be entered 
in the official newsletter {wdqta’) and sent to the Emperor. In 
order to find safety in a place at a distance from the prince, Murshid 
Quh chose for his residence the town of Makhsusabad, in the centre 
of Bengal and more conveniently situated than Dacca for keeping 
in touch with aU parts of the province. Here he transferred his 
office with the entire diwani staff and the agents of the zamindairs 
in attendance on him The name of the city was, many years later 
changed with the Emperor’s permission to Murshid-^bdd The 
Emperor censured the prince and warned him that if a hair of 
Murshid Quh Khan’s head were injured, retribution for it would be 
exacted from ‘Azim-ud-dm. An imperial rescript informed the diwan 
of Bengal, “ The nazim and other officers appointed to the subah 
will behave more gently (to you) than befoie, otherwise they would 
be reprimanded ”. (Tnay, Ahkdm, 155) . 

At the end of the year 1702, news was received of the death 
of ’Askar Khan the subahdar of Orissa The vacant post was 
conferred on prince ‘Azim-uddin, but a fortnight later on the 
representation of Murshid Quh, the prince’s appointment was 
cancelled and the Bengal diwan (who was also the Orissa diwan) 
was given charge of the executive administration of the latter 
province too, though his elevation was at first concealed by callmg 
him rjmb subahdar and faujdar (or karts, i e , defender) of Orissa 
(21 Jan. 1703). After some months the mask was thrown off, and 
he was declared subahdar. At the same time (21 January 1703) , prince 
‘Azim was given in addition the subahdari of Bihar vtce Shamsher 
Khan Six months later (29th July) the prince was ordered to leave 
his son Farrukh Siyar as his deputy in Bengal, with half his contin- 
gent, and himself remove to Bihar At first he went to Raimahal, 
but finding the royal quarters built there by Shu]a! in min and the 
climate bad, he removed to Patna and made it his official capital 
This city he was permitted to name 'Azimabad after himself, 1704. 
(Tniayet Ahkam 1176 1166 220a ) 

From Patna the Prince wrote to his grandfather in a tone of 
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injured virtue, “As my subahs are situated far away from the 
Emperor’s presence, my calumniators get opportumties in various 
ways (for traducing me ) If I am given charge of subahs near the 
imperial camp, the truth or falsity of every man's words ( against 
me) would become manifest to His Majesty. ” 

But no injustice was ever done to ’Azim-ud-din He was 
commended m a farman and his rank was mcreased b,y 2 000 troopers 
for his success against Sudhisht (the son of Dhir ITjjiiamia, a 
refractory zammdar of Shahabad district) and other rebels of Bihar 
(in 1705) When at the end of the year 1706 he left Patna for 
the imperial camp, he carried away with himself about eight fcrors 
of rupees which he had succeeded m accumulating during his nine 
years’ rule over Bengal and Bihar 

IV. Career of MuRSHm Qrrn after 
Aurangzib’s death 

Murshid Quli Khan enjoyed supreme influence with the imperial 
Government while Aurangzib lived He was then a commander of 
1500 in nominal rank (ssat mansab) , and neither subahdar nor deputy - 
subahdar of Bengal , but though Farrukh Siyar lived at Dacda as 
the agent (natb) of his father ‘Azim-ud-din, the absentee subahdaf 
of the province, that young prince was under orders of Aurangzib 
to obey the diwan as his guardian After Aurangzib’s death and 
the battle of Jaj'au (8 June 1707) , the new Emperor Bahadur Shah I, 
redistributed the offices of State His son ’Azim-ud-dm was created 
’Azim-ush-shan, and again appointed subahdar of Bengal and Bihar ; 
but he lived with his father for the rest of his life and governed these 
two provinces through his sons Farrukh Siyar and Karim-ud-din 
respectively as rmib subahdars At the beginning of the new reign, 
as a temporary arrangement, Murshid Quli had been made deputy 
governor of Bengal (15 July to 18 Nov 1707) But ’Azim-ush-shan 
soon began to dominate the will of his soft and aged father, and 
paid his hated rival in Bengal fully back for all that he had suffered 
silently in the days of his stem grandfather Murshid Quli was 
replaced as ndib nazim of Bengal by Farrukh Siyar (18 Nov), as 
diwan of Bengal by Ziaullah Khan (18 Oct ) , and as subahdar of 
Orissa by Farrukh Siyar (19 Jan next year, 1708) He was 
transferred as diwan to the Deccan and thus kept out of Bengal for 
full two years, 1708 and 1709 

About 20th January 1710, Ziaullah the diwan of Bengal was 
killed in the streets of Murshidabad by the mutinous naqdi troopers 
and the diwnnship was conferred on Murshid Quli (20 Feb) with 
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the high rank of a 3-hazan zwt (2,000 troopers) and the honouii 
of kettledrums (April) . 

Throughout Bahadur Shah’s reign (which ended on 17 Feb 
1712) ’Azim-ush-shan remained officially subahdar of Bengal, and 
when he was killed (7th March 1712) and Jahandar Shah gained 
the throne no new subahdar reached this province, but Farrakh 
Siyar continued as deputy governor After Murshid Quli’s dismissal 
from Bengal, Sarbuland Khan had been sent by the imperial Govern- 
ment to manage Bengal on behalf of the prince, (appointed January, 
1709, arrived May, dismissed November, the same year ) Farrukh 
Siyar was reappointed nmb naztm in Nov 1709 Next came 
Sipahdar Khan (surnamed Khan-i-’Alam II Khan-i-Jahan II, Dihr 
Jang, ’Izziidaulah) , appointed ndib Nazim in January 1711 
During Jahandar Shah’s short reign (1712) Khan-i-Jahan continued 
to act as subahdar of Bengal, but was removed from that office on 
the accession of Farrukh Siyar (at Delhi, 9 January, 1713) and the 
viceroyalty of Bengal was granted on paper to the new Emperor’s 
infant son, Parkhunda Siyar, with Murshid Quh Khan as his deputy 
The infant died in a few months (2 May 1713) , and then the Bengal 
subahdari was conferred on Mir Jumla (U’baidullah Muzaffar Jang, 
Khan-i-Khanln, Mu’tamid-iil-mulk) , m absentia, with Murshid Quh 
as his deputy Mir Jumla continued to stay at Delhi Court and 
was given conge for his charge on Dec 1714, but after reaching 
Patna en route (18 June 1715) did not proceed further, and finally 
sneaked back to Delhi (10 January 1716) Murshid Quli Khan 
(now officially known as ’Alaulmulk Ja’far Khan, Nasiri, Nasir 
Jang, Mutaman-ul-mulk) was formally appointed subahdar of Bengal 
shortly before August 1717, and continued at the post till his death 
on 30th June 1727 

Bahladur Shah’s death (Feb 1712) was followed by a war of 
succession among his four sons in Lahore, which left the throne 
to Jahandar Shah, the sole survivor among them (entered Delhi 
March 1712) But Farrukh Siyar, the son of ‘Azim-ush-shan, then 
at Patna, made a claim to the throne and sent an officer to Murshid 
Quli to demand the government treasure in Bengal The diwan 
very properly refused, on the ground that as a servant he owed his 
obedience to that Timurid prince who was then sitting on the Delhi 
throne, and Farrukh Siyar was a mere competitor Money was 
urgently needed by Farrukh Siyar for his supreme adventure, and 
Bengal was the only mine of silver left in the Mughal Empire So, 
the prince sent a small detachment from his contingent in Patna, 
under Timur Beg, to march against Murshid Quli and brin,g back 
either his treasure or his head This detachment received additions 
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on the way (under Mirza Ja'far, Mirza Riza and Gandara Singh) 
making it 2,000 horse and 1000 foot Their chief commander was 
Rashid Khan (a brother of Mirza Ajmeii Afrasiyab Khan, the Kokah 
of Prince Md Akbar) In a long drawn and changeful battle fought 
on the Karimabad plain outside Murshidabad, about the middle 
of May 1712, Rashid Khan was killed and his army routed by Mir 
Bangali (the diwan’s general) , though the latter's colleague Sayyid 
Anwar fell on the field To avenge this reverse, Farrukh Siyar 
detached another force (intended to be 5,000 strong) from Patna 
under Ibrahim Husain But that general was halted at the western 
frontier of Bengal by reason of the Sikrigah pass having been 
blocked by Khan-i-Jahan Meantime the threat to Farrukh Siyar’s 
partisans near Agra by Jahandar Shiili’s army under his son. forced 
the former prince to recall Ibrahim Husain and proceed to the 
western front with all his men, (left Patna on 12th September, 
1712) 

When Farrukh Siyar gained the throne (at Delhi, Feb 1713) 
Murshid Quh loyally sent the provincial tribute to the new Emperor 
He was confirmed in the diwani of Bengal, and also (in September 
171S) made deputy subahdar of Bengal, while next year (6 May 
1714) the subahdari of Orissa was again conferred on him, with 
the title of Ja’far Khan But the full subahdari of Bengal came 
to him only in September 1717. as his thanks-offenng foi the post 
(one lakh of rupees) was received at the imperial Court on the 
19th October of that year ^ Earlj. m the third year of Farrukh 
Siyar’s reign (Jan 1715) we learn that Murshid Quli had already 
remitted to the new Emperor Rs 2,40,68,000 m all, including the 
land revenue due to the croAvn, the yield of the jdgir of Mir J]umla 
(a Court favouiite and nominal subahdar of Bengal) , the reserve 
in the provincial treasury, and the tiibutes received from zamindars 
{Akhh&r&t) 

We shall now turn to Murshid Quh Khan’s work m the piovince 
After his reappointment as diwan in February 1710, he moved the 
imperial Court and secured (on 11th Sept 1711) an order placing 
the collectorship of customs at Huajhli port and the fau]'dari of the 
Midnapur district, then held by Zil-ud-din Khan, again under the 
provincial diwan’s control, from which they had been remove.l and 
placed directly under the Central Government two years before 

1 A popular error must be corrected here Murshid Quh was never subahdar 
or deputy subahdiar of Bihlar, but only diwan of that province, and that too under 
Aurangzib with whose death his connection with Bihar ceased So long as 
‘Azim-ud-dm was in Bihar (i e , to the end of 1706), M Q did not personally 
visit Bihar even once ‘Inay, AkU 222o. 
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This Zia-ud-din was a nephew of Eazil Khan (Mulla ’Ala-ul-mulk 
Tuni, a most learned Persian scholar and one of the highest mmisters 
of Shah Jahan, who died as Aurangzib’s grand wazir in June 166S) 
and a son-m-law of Burhan-ud-din (Pazil Khan II,) the Lord High 
Steward of Aurangzib. In pnde of his high connections, Ziauddin 
publicly defied and slighted the upstart diwan of Bengal In this 
foolish game his henchman was a Bengali named Klinkar Sen (his 
head clerk) When Murshid QuU's agent Wall Beg approached 
Hugh, Ziauddm refused to give up his charge or to render accounts 
of the custom collections during his tenure, but entrenched himself 
with his followers Wall Beg established his own camp near the 
tank of Devidas, a mile and a half in front of his rival’s position, 
outside Chandernagar Here the two parties remained quarrelling 
for over a year, but only light skirmishes were fought by a few men. 
Zia-ud-din secretly bought arms and hired mercenaries from the 
French and Hutch traders of the neighbourhood The Enghsh of 
Calcutta wisely stood neutral, and repeatedly tried to effect a friendly 
compromise between the two parties, but without success. On 
10th November 1712, Mir Abu Turab arrived near Hugli at the 
head of reinforcements sent by Murshid Quh, but could not dislodge 
Ziauddm from Hugli At last on 22nd April 1713, the dismissed 
oflScer received news that the Emperor had appointed him diwan 
of the western Karnatak, and he left Hugh at the end of June when 
Murshid Quli’s representative got possession of the port When 
Murshid Quli was firmly in the saddle, he crushed Kinkar Sen, like 
a gravel (kankar) under his shoe, — to use his own simile^ 

V Murshid Quit’s Revenue System and its effectt 

When Murshlid Quli Khan first came to Bengal he found that 
the Government itself received no income from the land revenue of 
the province, and all the country was allotted to the officers as jdgtr 
in lieu of their pay Thus the only money that came into the State 
treasury was the custom duty ; hence, the pressure exercised by 
the subahdars and diwans of Bengal on the European traders, 
who were the biggest dealers in the province and bought and sold 
goods worth millions of rupees every year. 

Murshid Quli adopted a twofold plan for increasing the revenue, 

1 “Ja’far Khan apparently forgave Kmkar Sen, but bore a grudge in bis 
hearu He appointed him 'Uhdadar of the chlakla of Hugh, and at the end of 
the year when he came to hturshidabad, confined him on pretence of malversation 
He ordered him to be fed with nothing but buffaloes’ milk and salt, which 
ooeasioning a disorder in the bowels, he died soon after his return to Hugh” 

(SolunuUah) 
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— First, to turn all the oiEcers* jdgrrs m Bengal into khdha, directly 
under the Ciown collectors, and give the dispossessed officers in 
exchange jdgirs in the poor, wild and unsubdued province of Orissa. 
Secondly, to give contracts for the collection of the land revenue 
(the ijara system ) Before this the State used to get its dues from 
the land in the lump, from the old landed proprietors of Bengal, 
called zammdars Some of them were decayed scions of old Hindu 
ruling houses, but most were the descendants of the hereditary local 
officials and barons of the old Hindu and Muslim dynasties of the 
days before the coming of Mughal sovereignty Like all aristocracies, 
these men had now fallen into indolence, negligence, and improvi- 
dence, and the State could have no certainty of collection or 
regularity of income from the land if the old zamindars continued 
m charge of it The direct collection of land-rent from the actual 
cultivators by State officials, which prevailed in Upper India under 
Todar Mai’s %iahti system, was impossible in Bengal Hence, 
Murshid Quli began to collect the land revenue through tjdm-ddra or 
contractors, like the fermters generals of Prance, by taking security 
bonds from them This was his nwl z&mmi system Many of the 
older zammdars remained, but under the thumbs of these new 
ijara-dars, and in time they were crushed out of existence In the 
second or third generation, these contractors came to be called 
zamindars and many of them were dignified with the title of Rajas 
and Maharajas, though not of princely birth, but merely glorified 
civil servants paid by a percentage on their collections Indeed, 
under Murshid Quli and the Permanent Settlement of Cornwallis, 
our hereditary landed families of historical origin (except a few 
small fry) were extinguished and their places were taken by new 
men of the official and capitalist classes In choosing his contractors, 
Murshid Quli always gave preference to Hindus and to new men of 
that sect, as most of the Muslim collectors before his time were 
found to have embezzled their collections and it was impossible to 
recover the money from them ^ He thus created a new landed 

r Salimullah writes, — Murshid Quli Khan emplojed none but Bengali Hindus 
in the collection of the revenues, because they were most easily compelled by punish- 
ment to discover their malpractices , and nothing was to be apprehended from 
their pusillanimity ” 

In the letters of Aurangzib drafted by ‘ItiBj etullah we find the namea of 
some of the Muslim collectors who had embezzled Government revenue, inz , (119b) 
Md. KhalJ and Md Baza (the sons of Husain Khan) ex-fau]dars of Ghoifeghat 
and Hughh respectively (also 218b), (222b) Mukarramat Khan) (late diwiin) 
Murshid Quli wrote to the Emperor (220o) , “ The mahals which I had entrusted 
to certain officers for meeting the pay of the troops have been unsuriied (i e, 
misappropriated) by them The local officials of Bengal wish to peculate the 

money assigned for the payment of those whose salary is due from the State , 

5 % 
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aristocracy in Bengal, whose position was confirmed and made 
hereditary by Lord Cornwallis. 

Yet another change in the Hindu society of Bengal began with 
Murshid Quh Khan’s coming as permanent diwan, in 1710 Hitherto 
all the higher offices m the Mughal administration, not only in the 
army and law, but also in the revenue and accounts departments and 
even in the supply and secretariat branches of the army and navy 
in this province, had been filled by men imported from Agra and 
the Panjab, who did not settle in Bengal, but came and went away 
with the changing subahdars (see, ch 12, sec 3, p. 223) This 
flow of talent from the west was interrupted and finally stopped 
when after Shah ‘Alam’s death (1712) the central power in Delhi 
disintegrated through palace-revolutions and an independent 
provincial dynasty grew up m Bengal, like those of Hyderabad and 
Lucknow Tinder Murshid Quh Khan and the succeeding Nawabs, 
Bengali Hindus, by the force of their talents and mastery of 
Persian, came to occupy the highest civil posts under the subahdar 
and many of the military posts also under the faujdars There had 
been Bengali Hindu diwans and qanungoes, well versed in the Persian 
language and in Muslim Court etiquette, as early as the days of 
Husam Shah (e 1510) Under Murshid Quh such men grew 
prospeious enough to found new zamindari houses Such ennobled 
civil servants came from the Brahman, Vaidya, Kayastha, and even 
the confectioner castes — whose piogeny are now called Rajas, 
Under the later Nawabs, more than one Bengali Hindu held the 
rank of Rdy^i-Rdyan (the Sanskrit equivalent of Khan-i-Khan!an) 
with the function of the Chancellor of Exchequer So many Bengalis, 
of all the above three castes, claim descent from Ray-i-Rayians that 
these ancestors must have been “ chancellors ” only to district 
magistrates, like the local Nawabs of Dacca and Purnea Kayasth 
Ghoshes of Gava (Barisal) are called Dasttdairs. from having once 
held charge of the lights of the Bengal fleet under the Nawabi, Old 
official titles like Bakhshi, (pay-master), Sarkar. Qanungo, Shahna 
(police prefect) , Chakladar, Tarafdar, Miinshi, Lashkar, and Khan (') 
are still borne by Bengali Hindu families, reminding us of their 
ancestors’ careers in the age of the Nawabs 

- Apart from his industrious attention to details and honest 
control of the finances, Murshid Quh Khan owed his success in 
enhancing the revenue collection to his practice of draconic severity 
and bestial torture on the defaulters Salimullah, only one generation 
after this Nawab’s death, thus describes his methods : 

“ On the last day of the month he exacted from the Khalsa, 
jagir and other departments, the amount due, to uttermost, ddm 
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He put strict muhasils (bailiffs) over the mutasaddis, ’amis, 
qdnungoes and other officers, confining them m the kachart or in the 
diwdn khdnah of the Chihil Sitiin (Hall of Forty Pillars) m 
Murshidabad, where they were refused food and drink, and not suffered 
to perform the other necessary calls of nature To these seventies 
were added the cruelties of Nazir Ahmad (his ma-jor domo) ; this 
man used to suspend the zammdars by the heels and bastinado them 
with a switch And he also used to have them flogged till they 
consented to pay the money When Murshid Quh Khan dis- 

covered that an ’amil or zammdar had dissipated the revenue and 
was unable to make good the deficiency, he compelled the offenders, 
his wife and children to turn Muhammadans 

“Sayyid Eazi Khan (the husband of Murshid Quli’s grand- 
daughter) was appointed deputy diwan of Bengal This man 
exercised several new species of severity on the zamindars and 
’amils who fell in arrears He ordered a pit to be dug, about the 
height of a man which was filled with human cxciement in a state 
of putrefaction The zammdais or ’amils who failed in their 

payments were ducked in this pit Because in the Hindavi 
language Vaikunth signifies Paradise Sayyid Razi Khan called this 
infernal pit by that name 

This radical change in the revenue svstem of Bengal was not 
effected without opposition Complaints weie made bv the dismissed 
collectors to the Emperor In one “letter by order” from the 
imperial Government to the Bengal diwan we read, “ The Emperor 
has learnt from an outside source that vou are distributing the 
parganas of crownland etc m tjdra . — which in the language of that 
province means farming the revenue to contractors (Tnal-gamini) 
and that these contractors are practising all kinds of oppression 
on the weak and the peasantrv. so that the cultivation of the 
parganas has almost reached the point of desolation and that if this 
continues for one vear more the peasants would be ruined ” (‘Inav, 
Ahhdm, 217b) The diwan in reply explained his system of revenue 
settlement, how “ after reaching Dacca he took security-bonds from 
the contractors of the revenue-collection and fixed the periodical 
instalments payable by them at the prayer of the cultivators and 
following the practice of the late diwan Kifayet Khan ” The 
Emperor gave full authority to the man on the spot and assured 
Murshid Quli “ You are diwan with full power for the three provinces 
and also for the estates of the prince Act to the sati^actjon of 
the governor and with his advice, m any way that you know to 
be most advisable, proper and conducive to economy I have 

heard that you have administered Orissa better than your 
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predecessors and succeeded m collecting tribute from the zamiiidars 
You are highly praised for it ”, (‘Inay, AhMmu^ 220a) . 

Salimullah in his Tdrikh-z-Bangala (written about 1763) fully 
descnbes how the new system worked ; — “In order to make a full 
investigation of the value of the lands, he placed the principal 
zamindars in close confinement, and gave the collection into the 
hands of expert ’drmls or collectors He also ordered the whole 
of the lands to be remeasured , and having ascertained the quantity 
of fallow and waste ground belonging to every village, he caused a 
considerable quantity of it to be brought into cultivation , the 
collectors were authorized to make money advances (taqam) to 
the poorer husbandmen for purchasing stock and seed-grain When 
he had thus entirely dispossessed the zamindars of all interference 
in the collection, he assigned to them a subsistence allowance called 
ndnkar land, to which was added the privilege of hunting, cutting 
wood in the forests (bankar ) , and of fishing in the lakes and rivers 
(jal-kar ) After some years, his agents, in order to enhance the 
collection, resumed to the State the subsistence-lands of the zamindars 
and by other kinds of exaction raised the surplus revenue of the 
province from one kror and thiity lakhs^ of rupees to one kror and 
fifty lakhs On his assumption of the diwani he had made a careful 
cadastral survey, by which he gained accurate information about 
the total areas under the heads cultivated, fallow, and barren, and 
also prepared a comparative estimate of the past and present 
(hast-o-bud) revenue yield of every rural unit ” 

Another cause of the revenue increase was his administrative 
economy, the collection-charges were cut down to the bone (which 
meant in actual effect the still greater squeezing of the peasantry) 
and the force that preserved internal peace over this vast province was 
reduced to 2,000 horsemen and 4000 infantry only This sufllced 
for the purpose, while he lived and his name held a fretful realm 
in awe, but brought in chaos when the country’s sleep was broken 
by rebellion or invasion 

The year 1717 marks a turning point not only in the career of 
Murshid Quli Khan, but also in the history of Bengal He was 


^ This was the theoretical or standard total of the revenue kd-md) of 

Bengal as we find in' the official manuals of the empire, called Dastur-uL-aml 
But in January 1715 Murshid Quli was informed by his head assistant (peshkar) 
that the revenue of the subah was one kror and two lakhs of rupees , out of which 
74 lakhs came from the Crownlands, 18 lakhs from the j&gir of Mir Jumla (the 
nomuial subahdar) , and the balance was the income of the jagirs of the mansabdars 
and the fleet or nawwara (Akhbaint) 

In the above is two lakhs (du) a copyist’s error for thirty lakhs (si) ? [ J S ] 
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now at last firmly m the saddle as the supreme and sole authority 
in Bengal. The faineant Emperors m far-off Delhi were too much 
entangled in palace intrigues and revolutions to have the power, 
even if they had the wish, to actively interfere in the administration 
of Bengal , they left everything to the subahdaj so long as the annual 
surplus revenue of the province (one kror and some lakhs of rupees) 
was regularly paid to them 

Hence, Bengal was at last freed from the double set of leeches 
who had been “ sucking the people one the temporary governor bent 
solely upon making his own pile before being transferred from Bengal, 
and the other the diwan loyally trying to collect the revenue to 
the last pice The gross fiscal tyranny and illegal exaction of which 
the French merchants at Chandernagar complain so often in their 
letters during ‘Ainuddin’s governorship (1700-1706) and which 
“ made the province depopulated, silver scarce, and tiade difficult 
(as they wrote), were now placed under check, because there was 
only one master to be satisfied Murshid Quli as subahdar demanded 
only the standard levenue In realising the State demand under 
this head, he was severe and even barbarous in his methods of 
drueltiyf, but he collected only the regular or legitimate amount of 
revenue but tonnented only those contractors who had defaulted, — 
not every “ farmer of the revenue ” And he forbade all the illegal 
cesses or extra-revenue exactions and trade monopolies practised by 
his predecessors for three generations before His own annual surplus 
accumulations were modest sums, not comparable to Shaista Khan’s 
nine krores in 18 years, Khan Jahan Bahadur Khan’s two krores in 
one year, or Prince ‘Azim’s eight krores in 9 years Moreover, this 
saving was effected by Murshid Quli’s economy in administrative 
expenditure his personal abstention from every kind of luxury and 
pomp, and not by squeezing the rich by illegal exaction Thus, 
under his rule as well as Alivardi’s (1716-1756) , the Bengal people 
gained a breathing time and a chance of prosperity 

It must also be borne in mind m mitigation of our censure of 
Murshid Quli’s seventy that the internal peace which he sternly 
enforced on the country increased the people’s tax-paying power and 
therefore a larger revenue in his last ten years did not necessarily 
mean any increased extortion 


1 French meichants at Hugh to the Compagnie m Pans, 18 Dec 1701 — 
“ Le Sultan. Azim-ud-din et le divan — ne reculant devant aucun moyen pour 
‘ sucer les peuples’ ” Kaep 524 
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VI. Zamindars of Bengal 

In his final revenue settlement, Murshid Quli divided the entire 
land of Bengal into 13 circles {cMklas) which were subdivided into 
thiiteen tracts under collection by jagirdars and twenty-five areas 
reserved as Kkalsa (Crownland) fanned out to contractors We 
have seen how Islam Khan Chishti and his immediate successors 
had made the Rajshahi and Pabna districts (covering north and 
central Bengal) into regular fiscal units of the Mughal adminis- 
tration ; so. too, in Murshid Quli Khan’s time, Mymensingh and 
Alapsmgh in the northeast and Jessore-Khulna in the exrteme south 
became regularly revenue-paying areas under the Crown 

Among the new zamindars created by Murshid Quli the most 
fortunate was Raghunandan, a Brahman of the Varendra section, 
who had been brought up in the house of another Varendra Brahman 
the Raja of Puthia (in the Rajshahi district) , but after coming to 
Murshidabad to seek his fortune got a small post in the revenue 
department Here he showed such intelligence, industry, suppleness 
and skill in intrigue that he rose with phenomenal rapidity*, till at 
last he became Murshid Quli’s most trusted counsellor in revenue 
matters He used this position to get many landed estates trans- 
ferred to his brother Ramjivan. especially the BhushnE pargnna 
after the fall of Sitaram (1714) Thus was founded the Nator 
raj, which rivalled the Bardwan luj for the premier position among 
the Bengal zamindars in the last days of the Nawabi. but has been 
woefully shorn of most of its limbs since then through folly and 
sloth The ablest servant of Raghunandan was Dayaram Ra^' 
(of the tin caste), who acted for his chief in the overthrow of 
Sitaram, and enriched himself in the sack of that Raja’s capital 
He was the founder of the Dighapatiya raj (Rajshahi district) 
Another officer of Nator got the pickings when the Nator zamindari 
broke up under the incompetent successor of Riani Bhawani, and 
he founded the Narail raj (Dakhin Rarhi KEyasth caste) 

Two zamindar houses of older origin than Nator still remain 
in Rajshahi, but now in a very shrunken condition They are both 
of the same Varendra Brahman caste, and hold (1) Tahirpur, which 
once claimed to be among the Twelve Bhuiyas, and (2) Puthia 
Two more Varendra Brahman families owe their elevation to 
aristocratic rank to Murshid Quli Khan Sriknshna (title Haidar, 
short for Hdvladdr) whose ancestor had gained the zamindari of 
Kami (in Taraf, Rajshahi, now included in Bogra district) , and 
took lease of the Selbarsh pargana (c 1710-15) . As a qanungo he 
gained notable success in suppressing refractory zamindars and 
collecting the Government revenue in full, and was rewarded with the 
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title of Talapatra and made Chaudhun of Mymensingh (c 1718) , 
pargana Mominshahi That district was then m a primitive wild 
condition, with no roads, no civilised population, no industry except 
a rude form of husbandry and cattle-raismg The people were mostlj' 
half savage Mongoloid tribesmen But Snkrishna proved an 
improving landlord; he developed his estate by settling on it many 
Brahman and Kayastha families from western Bengal by grants of 
land and thus supplied teachers, priests and civilised administrators 
to that wilderness He cleared the jungle, dug canals, raised 
embankments, planted agricultural colonies in the vast untilled areas, 
and set up local marts for the produce Thus the yield of the 
pargana greatly increased Srikrishna’s eldest son Chand Ray was 
placed by Alivardi Khan at the head of his Khalsa department ; 
and he secured for his father the Zafar Shilhi pargana, west of the 
Brahmaputra (in the Ghoraghat chakla) , — which was similarly 
developed by the same active and enlightened owner His endow- 
ments of land to Muslim saints and mosques, as well as to Hiiidu 
temples and priests, were wisely designed to elevate the intellectual 
and religious life of the pieople (Died o 1758 ) The founder of 
the Muktagachla family (now known as the Maharajas of 
Mymensingh) was Snkrishna Acharya Chaudhury, another revenue- 
official of the Nawab and of the same Varendra Brahman caste. 
He secured the Alapsingh pargana 

Of the great or old historical zamindaris that survived up to 
Murshid Quids time, two were preserved by him, namely Birbhum 
(under Asadullah Khan, who was universally respected for his high 
character and acts of piety) and Bishnupur (under the Malla Hambir 
Rajas, whose country was too full of hills and jungles and too poor 
in natural resources to be a profitable conquest) But Uday 
Narayan, the last descendant of the ancient lords of greater Eajshahi 
(about three times the area of the present Rajshahi district) died 
in this Nawab’s time and his estates were parcelled out to new men 

As distinct from zamindars. three ruling houses were made to 
pay regular tribute to the Bengal subahdar • 

(1) Kuch Bihar, which by the treaty of 1711 ceded the three 
chaklas of Fathpur, Qazirhat and Kankina, besides Boda Patgram 
and Purbabhag, while tribute was promised for some former Kuch 
areas in the modem Bangpur district 

(2) Tipperah, whose Raja used formerly to menace Mughal 
Sylhet, now became submissive And so also (3) the hill Raja of 
Jaintia. Early in his career in Bengal, Murshid Quh had suppressed 
rebels in Chandiakoim (evidently the remnant of Rahim Afghan’s 
partisans) and in Morang (through Purnia) . 
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But one among the zamindars crushed by Murshid Quh Khan 
deserves our notice because his meteoric rise and fall has placed him 
by the side of Pratapaditya as the foremost tragic figures in the 
history and popular tradition of this province Sitaram Ray of 
Bhushna, an Uttar Rarhi Kayastha, and the son of the Hindu 
collector under the Muslim faujdar of Bhushna (16 miles east of 
Magura in the Khulna district) , took a lease of the Naldi pargana 
(modem Narail) from the Bengal subahdar, promising to pay the 
revenue regularly and to suppress the rebel Afghans and bandit 
gangs of that tract (c 1686 ) His strong and able rule greatly 
increased his wealth and power and he formed the nucleus o(f a 
kingdom, which grew up as he added more parganas by farming their 
revenue from the Bengal governor Many adventurers were attracted 
by his fame as a successful leader and good paymaster and he formed 
a fairly strong army under some vei;.y devoted and heroic lieutenants 
At the same time he kept the governor at Dacca satisfied through 
his tactful Court-agent, occasionally paying some money and 
repoiting his suppression of robbers and rebels He is even said to 
have secured an imperial farman and the title of Ra 3 a by paying 
tribute to the Emperor of Delhi. To keep up his new dignity he 
founded a capital at the village of Bagjani (10 miles from Bhushna) 
and named it Muhammadpur (in honour of a Muslim saint ) This 
place he fortified by means of long earthen embankments and a 
fosse, while vast marshes kept invasion out on two sides, and the 
river Madhumati formed a natural barrier on the east side Here 
he built many temples, palaces, offices and store-rooms and stables 
and dug tanks of fresh water In pride of power, he humbled and 
robbed the smaller zamindars of the country round and stopped sending 
any revenue to the subahdars His success was made easier by the 
supine rule of Ibrahim Khan (1689-1897) and the friction betw’cen 
Murshid Quh and ‘Azim-ush-shan, which lasted till 1710 At last 
in 1713 when he killed Sayyid Abu Turab, the fauidoj of Hugli, 
Murshid Quh could no longer overlook his audacity A strong force 
was detached under Murshid Quli’s relative Bakhsh ‘Ah Khan 
(newly appointed faujdar of Bhushna) ; and with the help of all 
the neighbouring zamindars ’ levies, Sitaram was overwhelmed and 
captured with his family, and his capital was sacked (Peb-Mareh 
1714) Thus fell the last Hindu kingdom in Bengal 

Sitaram s kingdom, which once covered about one-half of south 
Bengal, has vanished His palaces have crumbled into unshapely 
mounds of earth and brick completely hidden under dense jungle , 
mud and weeds have choked up his lakes , and his family has been 
scattered to the four quarters ; even the gods he worshipped have 
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deserted the fine temples he built for them But the genius of the 
greatest Bengali novelist has invested the name of Sitaram Bay with 
a halo of romance, which will cause it to be remembered as long 
as the Bengali tongue continues to be spoken on earth 


VII Economic effect op Mtjrshid Quli’s administration , 

His character 

Aurangzib’s letters to ’Azim show that the Bengal surplus 
revenue was despatched to the imperial camp m coins, loaded in 
carts, as bills of exchange could not be obtained for such vast sums 
and the rate of discount also was high (‘Inayet, AJikdm, 1186) 
This unceasing dram of silver from Bengal, amounting on an 
average to one kror of rupees very year, kept the volume of true 
money in circulation here extremely small and the price of local 
produce very low. (Kaeppelm, 462 and 524, French reports from 
Chandernagar) . Hence, it is no wonder that while Sebastien 
Mannque about 1632 found rice selling at Murshidabad at four to 
five maunds a rupee, ninety years later, in Murshid Quh’s time, 
the * price of rice there was still commonly four maunds ” 
(Salimullah ) This fact proves that the circulating medium had 
not increased in a century’s time, in spite of the growth of production 
and trade. The common people had no economic staying power, 
no capital, because they could not accumulate any true money or 
silver coins as savings, though the area under tillage had increased. 
Was this condition of the people a proof of^ Murshid Quli’s 
beneficence or of his want of true statesmanship ? 

The land revenue was forced up so high only bv the heartless 
squeezing of the peasantry and inhuman torture of the contractor 
collectors The pressure applied by the Nawab at the top naturally 
passed through the intermediate grades finally on to the actual 
cultivators, who were left with the bare means of existence, but 
every portion of the annual increase of the fields and looms above 
that minimum was taken away by the State Thus, while the luxury 
of Delhi and Murshidabad was pampered, and Muishid Quli every 
year buried a new hoard in his treasuic-vaiilts (Sahinullah, tr. p 
48), the mass of the people browsed and died like human sheep. 
The gold, pearls and gems piled up in the Treasure Chamber of the 
Murshidabad palace, which dazzled the eyes of Colonel Clive* when 

1 Chve told the Select Committee of Parliament, " Consider the situation m 
which the victory of Plassey placed me A great prince was dependent on my 
pleasure , an opulent city lay at my mercy ; I walked through vaults which were 

53 
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he entered the Nawab’s capital after his victory at Plassey, did not 
enrich Bengal itself m any way This fact only illustrates the tiuth 

■pauvres paysans, pauvre royaume , 

pauvre royaume, pauvre roi 

The whole of this surplus national stock for sixty years was 
whisked away to Britain in the days of Mir Ja’far and Mir Qasim, 
and a generation later the g'lded pauper in the Murshidabad palace 
had to beg the Calcutta Goveinment for relief from insolvency 
That was the net gain of the Bengal people from Miirshid Quli 
Khan’s and Alivardi’s rule 

There was money in the hands of some people, but only under 
the protective wings of the European traders in Calcutta and 
Chinsura, and to a lesser extent m the neighbouiing cosmopolitan 
town of Hugh The Surman embassy to the Court of Farrukh 
Siyar (C E. Wilson, ii pt 2) brought b-^ck from Delhi in 171T 
a patent of rights (esp that of unhampered trade on payment of 
one fixed sum as duty ) This gave a great impetus to the growth 
of Calcutta, though the English were long baulked of the permission 
to buy 38 villages south of that city, through the Nawab’s t'ealousy 
and fear “ Besides a number of English private merchants licensed 
biy the Company Calcutta was in a short time peopled by Portuguese, 
Armenian, Mughal (i e , Persian) , and Hindu merchants, who 
earned on their commerce under the protection of the English flag 
thus the shipping belonging to the port m the course of ten years 
after the embassy, amounted to ten thousand tons, and many 
individuals amassed foi tunes, without injuring the Company’s trade, 
or incurring the displeasure of the Mughal Government The 
inhabitants of Calcutta cnioyed, after the return of the embassy, 
a degree of freedom and security unknown to the other subjects of 
the Mughal empire , and that city, in consequence, increased yearly, 
in extent, beauty and riches ” (Stewart) Sahmullah confirms this 
descijption — 

“ The mild and equitable conduct of the English in their settle- 
ment, gained them the confidence and esteem of the natives , which 
joined to the consideration of the privileges and immunities which 
the Company enjoyed, induced numbers to remove thither with 
their families , so that in a short time Calcutta became an extensive 
and populous city ” 

Calcutta, after it had been made the seat of a Presidency 
(independent of Madras) in 1700, began to grow in importance and 

thrown open to me alone piled on either hand with gold and jewels • Mr Chairman 
this moment I stand astonished at my own moderation ” — He took only 40 lakhs 
of rupees, at a time when it required foui nmunds ot rice to buy one lupee 
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wealth and by the year 1750 its population was estimated at over 
one lakh as compared with the 15,000 of 1704 

“ Ja'far Khan being sensible that the prosperity of Bengal 
depended upon its advantageous commerce, showed great indulgence to 
merchants of every description, but was, however, rather partial to 
the Mughals (i e , Persians) The encouragement which was given 
to trade by him who directed that nothing but the est^iblished 
rate of duties should be exacted, soon made the port of Hugh a 
place of great impoitance Many wealthy merchants who resided 
there had ships of their own, on which they traded to Arabia, Persia 
and other countries ” (S.ihmullah) . 

In fact, Hugh became a Shi‘a colony and a centie of Shi'a 
theology and Persian cultuie before the full growth of Murshidabad 
And even afterwards, this cosmopolitan port was preferred to the 
political capital as a icsidence, by those Persian emigres who had 
no employment or family ties to keep them at Muishidabad Not 
only Shi'a teachers, but many Persian physicians and perfumers 
settled at Hugh attracted by the laige number of rich patrons in 
that town and in its neighbouring district, because the Arabic 
medical science eras then in high favour all over the cast The 
stream of migration from Peisia to India (especially to Bengal which 
had a Shi'a dynasty on the throne) was gieatlir increased fiom the 
beginning of the 18th century during the Afghan domination over 
the Safavi Shahs, Nadir Shah’s reign, and the confusion following 
the assassination of N,idir (1747) The historian Abul Hasan 
Gulistani (the author of Mujmil-ut-TdrUi b'ad dz Nddmya) was 
among these gifted refugees (ariivcd m 1756), while liis uncle had 
migrated to Bengal some vears earlier 

By this time the Dutch bad 'yielded the piidc of place in Bengal 
to the English In 1653 they had obtained a firm footing at 
Chinsura, with snb-factoiics at Q.isimbazai and PS.tna These 
were the centres of an exceedingly prosperous and profitable trade , 
their export of opium to Java and China brought them enormous 
profits “ Something like 50 p c profit was regularly made on the 
Dutch Company’s turnover in the seventies of the 18lh century, 
very largely owing to the enormously profitable trade of Surat, 
Bengal, and Ceylon ” (Camb Hist of India, V 57.) 

The French East Iirdia Company was in a state of woeful decline 
from 1700 till 1740, after which Dumas and Duplcix set about 
improving their trade in Bengal The causes were the War of 
Spanish Succession and other entanglements in Europe, the rotten 
state of the Bourbon administration, the extreme poverty of the 
Company, and the selfishness and quarrels of their agents in India. 
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On the 9th January 1722 (New style) , however, they secured a 
farmdn placing them on the same footing as the Dutch The 
■parvjdna issued by Ja'far Khan Nasin, m conformity with the 
farmdn, runs thus 

“ The French Company having been obliged to suspend its 
commerce and the despatch of its ships to India duimg certain years 
because of war, . . M D’Ardan-court, Diiector of the Company, 
has come to reestablish the commeice As the Dutch obtained from 
the Emperor Farrukh Siyar a farmdn reducing the duty to 2^ p c , 
M D’ Ardan-court has sent his wakil to us, piaying that he may 
be granted a parwana stamed with our seal, in which the duty of 

p c would be reduced to 2j p c , on the same footing as the 
Dutch For this he promises to pay Rs 40.000 to the Emperor and 
Rs 10,000 to the Naw;ab of Bengal Having received the said 
Rs 10,000 we have given him the present parwana Let none demand 
more than 24 p c duty, nor stop their boats and merchandise . ” 
{Lettres et Conventions, ed Martineau, p 19 ) 

We shall conclude this section with an account of another 
European Company, through it had a very short life The Ostend 
Company, formed in Austrian Netherlands, received a charter from 
their Emperor in 1723, but m 1727 diplomatic pressure by rival 
European Powers, forced the Austrian monarch to suspend its 
privileges for seven years Its chief settlement in India, at 
Bankibiazar, three miles north of Barrackpur, hoisted the Austrian 
flag and continued to trade under its protection (Hence it was 
called the German Company) But in 1744 the faujdar of Hugh 
(instigated by the English and the Dutch traders) besieged 
Bankibazij, the small garrison fought well, and at last its handful 
of survivors evacuated the place and sailed away in their ship, taking 
to a life of piracy in the Indian waters {Cambridge Hist of India, 
V 115), 

Murshid Quh Khan’s reputation stands very high among 
members of his own sect Salimullah rises to the level of an Abiil 
FazI in extolling him He writes • — 

“ Since the time of Shaista Khan there had not appeared in 
any part of Hindustan an amir who could be compared with Ja’Ini* 
Khan for zeal in the propagation of the faith ; for wisdom in the 
establishment of laws and regulations ; for munificence and liberality 
111 the encouragement and support given to men of family and 
eminence; for rigid and impartial justice m redressing wrongs and 
punishing offenders. His judicial decisions were rational and 
proper 

“ Fiom breakfast to noon he employed himself m copying the 
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Quran, He maintained above 2000 icadeis, beadsmen and chanters, 
who were constantly employed in reading the Qwmn and in other 
acts of devotion. He always provided against famine and severely 
prohibited all monopolies of gram, and also the exportation of gram 
“lie despised all kinds of luxuiy, and paiticulaily in dress and 
food. He possessed verv extensive learning, and paid great respect 
to men who weic eminent for their piety or erudition Dm mg his 
government, the meanest peasant was secured from injustice and 
oppiession . Two days in the week he admmistcied justice in 
person , and was so impartial in his decisions, and ligid m the 
execution thereof that no one dared to commit oppiession 

To this the author of the Riynz-us-Saldtin, writing, 25 year's 
after Sahmullah, adds ( 283 ) — 

“ Never m Ins life did he take any consort cveept his one 
married wife Such was his delicacy of feeling that he ditl not admit 
into his harem any eunuch oi any woman who was not of known 
character and trustworthiness, (nd-mahmatn) ” 

A puiitan in his private life, strictly attentive to his public 
duties as he undei stood them, giavely decorous and iigidly orthodox 
as befitted a favourite disciple of Ainangzib, and a piopagator of 
his faith as ordained in his scriptures, Muishid Quh Khair pi’esents 
one side of his character in a brilliant light But his heart was cold 
and his sympathies narrow , his calculating vindictiveness, his 
religious bigotry, and his utter lack of warm all-embracing 
benevolence denied this conscientious civil scivant the right to be 
ranked as a statesman or even as a truly great soul (See Stewart, 
sec VII) 
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SHUJA-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD KHAN 

I Early career and hiIse of Shuja-ud-din 

Murshid Quli Khan died without any' male ibsue on the 30lh 
June, 1727, when his son-m-law Shu]a‘-ud-din Muhammad Khan 
(surnamed Shu]a‘-ud-daullah, Asad Jung) succeeded him to the 
government of the two provinces of Bengal and Orissa Shuja‘-ud- 
dm was an Afshar Turk by descent One of his ancestors named 
‘Ah Yiar Sultan was governor of Farah, a province of Khurasan 
when Tahmasp was ruler of Persia, and his father held an important 
post at Burhanpur under the Mughal government ^ It was at 
Burhanpur, to which place Murshid Quh Ja’far also originally 
belonged, that Shuja'-ud-din came into close contact with him He 
married the latter’s daughter, Zinat-un-nisa. and had a son through 
her, named Sarfaraz. 

On the appointment of Murshid Quh as the Diwan and Nazim 
of Bengal and Orissa, his son-in-law, Shu]'a‘-ud-din. was made the 
Deputy Governor of Orissa But the relation between them soon 
ceased to be cordial This was due not only to their differences 
in temperament but also to the dissatisfaction of Zinat-un-nisa,, a 
lady of pious disposition, with her husband for his profl’gate habits ^ 
Thus when Murshid Quh felt that his end was drawing near, he 
tried earnestly to obtain imperial consent to the succession of his 
grandson, Sarfaraz, to the government of Bengal and Orissa 
Sarfaraz had been already declared diwan of Bengal by Emperoi 
Farrukhsiyar, at the request of his grandfather, w^ho had also 
purchased for him, out of the income of his personal jdgir, the 
zamindwri of Qtsmat Chunakhah m pargand Kulharia in the 
Murshidabad district 

But Shu]a‘-ud-din naturally coveted the government of Bengal 
On the advice of the two brothers, Haji Ahmad and ‘Alivardi, he 
took all possible measures for gaming timely information of w'hat 
happened at Murshidabad and also tried his best to obtain support 
for his cause at the imperial Court On hearing from a reliable source 
that Murshid Quli’s days were numbered, he at once marched fiom 

^ Walsh, History of Murshidabad, 138 

2 Siyar, Eng tr , i 273 — ’5, 254 
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Orissa for Bengal with a large army, leaving his son, Muhammad 
Taqi Khan (bom of a wife different from the daughter of 
Murshid Quli) , m charge of the government of the former province. 
On the way he heard of Murshid Quh's demise, and, arriving 
in the vicinity of Midnapur, received the imperial patent 
appointing him to the government of Bengal which had been 
secured for him through the influence of Samsam-ud-daulah Khiin-i- 
Dauran, a prominent noble of the Delhi Court then in the highest 
confidence of the Emperor After halting at that place for a while 
and naming it Mubdrak-Manztl (the auspicious halting place) , he 
marched expeditiously towards Murshidabad and reached there 
within a few days He entered straight into the Chikil Satun (the 
palace of forty pillars raised by Murshid Quli) and formally pro- 
claimed his accession to the masnad of Bengal His son, Sarfaraz, 
taken unawares at this turn of events, was peisuaded by his friends and 
relatives, chiefly his grand-mother, to relinquish the idea of opposing 
his father any more He quietly submitted to him and retired to 
his private residence at Nuktakhali 

II Early measures of Shuja'-ud-din’s government 

Shuja'-ud-dm distributed the principal offices of the government 
among his kinsmen and friends His son, Sarfaraz, was retained as 
the nominal diwdn of Bengal , his second son, Muhammad Taqi 
Khan, was appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa ; and his son in-law, 
Murshid Quh IT, was made Deputy Governor of Jahangimagar 
(Dacca) ‘Ahvardi and his three nephews were elevated to high 
posts Alamchand, previously Shuja'-ud-din’s diwan in the Orissa 
government, nas now appointed diiodn of the Khalsd at Murshidabad 
and received from the imperial court a personal Tuansab of 1000 
with the title of Rdy-i-raydn, which had not been conferred so long 
on any officer of the Bengal government In the administration of 
dll important matters of State, Shuja‘-ud-dm was guided by the 
counsel of ‘Ahvardi and his brother. Hap Ahmad, who had rendered 
him valuable services since their first acquaintance with him in 
Orissa, of Ray-i-iayan Alamchand, an able financier and devoted 
officer, and of Jagat Seth Fatehchand, the famous banker of 
Murshidabad, who being the owner of vast riches naturally exerted 
profound influence over the Bengal Nawabs As a matter of fact, 
the Seths of Murshidabad henceforth played an important part m 
the history of Bengal and were active participators m the mid- 
eighteenth century political revolutions m the province 

Shuja‘-ud-din took also other necessary steps to stengthen his 
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newly acquired position He tiieci to undo the wrongs of the previous 
regime and adopted a conciliatory attitude towards the zamindars 
Aftei having carefully investigated into the conduct of Nazir Ahmad 
and Murad Fariash, the two opprcsive agents of Murshid Quli 
Ja'far Khan, he found them guilty of highhandedness, confiscated 
their properties and condemned them to death Of the zamindirrs, 
who had been kept m confinement since the time of his prodecessor, 
he immediately released those whom he found to be guiltless The 
rest, who had been actually defaulters m the payment of revenue, 
were made to execute wiitten bonds promising to be thenceforth 
obedient to the Nawab’s government and punctual in remitting its 
dues through the Banking Agency of Jagat Seth Fatehchand They 
were allowed to retiinr to this respective homes after being 
presented with costly khilats He realised nazms from them worth 
one kror and fifty lakhs of rupees, and sent the amount to the 
Emperor’s treasury at Delhi through the Banking Agency of 
Fatehchand He conciliated the Emperor, further by occasionally 
sending him various presents m elephants, horses and fine Beng'al 
cloths and by the timcl3' remittance of the imperial tribute due from 
the Bengal government The Emperor rewarded him with the title 
of Mutaman-ul-mulk Shu]a‘-ud-daulah Asad Jang 

In the early part of his regime, Shuja'-ud-dm by being properly 
attentive to the affairs of his government and solicitous for the welfare 
of his subjects. “ evinced to the world that he was deserving of his 
good foitune” He was kind and bountiful towards his officers, 
civil and military, benevolent and hospitable towards those who 
happened to visit Murshidabad, and extended his charity to his 
old friends A God-fearing man, he had a scrupulous regard for 
justice and dispensed it impartially Ghulam Husain, the author 
of the Siyar, observes that “ the poorest suitor was sure of beiiig 
in his presence upon a footing with his very son , and the fearful 
sparrow, certain of finding m his bosom a shelter against the hawk, 
fled towards him with a perfect reliance on his goodness People 
acquainted with history thought they lived in Naushirvan’s reign ” 
(Trans 1 3*25 ) He was respectful and generous towards men of 
learning and piety In fact, peac^ and prosperity then prevailed m 
Bengal as the result of his wise and beneficial measures 

Fond of pomp and splendour, Shujla‘-ud-din considered 
the building's erected in the time of his predecessor, unsuitable 
for State-offices So having demolished these, he caused some 
inagnificent edifices to be constructed at Murshidabad, such as a 
Palace, an Arsenal, a high gateway. Revenue-court {diman-lthdnd ) , 
a Public Audience-Hall, a Private chamber (Jchihvat khdnd ) , a 
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Farm&n-hdn, and a Court of Exchequer (Khdlsd^Kdchdn ) In the 
village of Dahapara, on the west bank of the river Bhagirathi, Nazir 
Ahmad, an agent of Murshid Quh Ja’far Khan, had left unfinished 
the building of a mosque m the compound of an extensive garden. 
After his execution, Shuja‘-ud-din completed the mosque m a superb 
style, and laid out the garden most beautifully with a large 
reservoir of water, running canals, artificial springs, flower-beds and 
fruit-trees. He gave the garden the name of Farahbdgh or the 
Garden of Joy The stiength of the army was raised by him to 
250,000 men, consisting of equal numbers of cavalry and infantry. 

But some failings in Shu]a‘-ud-din’s private character soon got 
the better of his prudence Though advanced in years, he could 
not control his passions and became gradually addicted to luxury 
and profligacy As a natural effect of this he became more and 
more neglectful of the affairs of the State, the management of which 
consequently passed entirely into the hands of Ha .31 Ahmad, 
Alamchand, and Jagat Seth Fatehchand This body of advisers, 
acting without any restraint from the supreme authority, soon 
degenerated into a clique of self-seekers, eager to serve their own 
interests even by fomenting mtngues and conspiracies which began 
to eat into the vitals of the Bengal government and made the down- 
fall of the Nawabship only a question of time. The authors of 
Riydz as well as Tdnkh-i-Bangdlah state how these men caused a 
temporaiy- estrangement of feeling between Shuja‘-ud-din and 
Sarfaraz and brought about an open rupture between Sarfaraz and 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, when the latter come’ to see his father at 
Murshidabad The two brothers were prevented from resorting to 
arms only by the intervention of the Nawab and Sarfaraz’s mother 
Muhammad Taqi Khan was permitted to return to Onssa, but died 
there in 1734 A. D. 


rn. Divisions of the Bengal Subah and 

THEIR administration 

Shu]a‘-ud-din’s deputy-governors did their best to secure the 
obedience of the recalcitrant zamindars and chiefs to the authority 
of the Nawab’s government Bihar was added to the Bengal Subah 
by Emperor Muhammad Shah about 1733 A D. Thus Shuja'-ud- 
din became the subahddr of the three provinces of Bengal, Bihai* 
and Orissa, for the administration of which he created four divisions. 
The central division comprised Western, Central and a portion 
of Northern Bengal , another, that is, the Dacca division, of Eastern 
and Southern Bengal, a small portion of Northern Bengal, Sylhet 
54 , 
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and Chittagong ; the third was the Bihar division, and the fourth 
the Orissa division The first division was directly administeired 
by the Nawab through his Council of Advisers, and each of the 
other divisions was placed under a Naib Nazim, or Deputy Governor, 
subject to the general control of the subahddr. Bihiur was 
efficiently governed by its newly appointed nmb ndzim^ ‘Alivardi. 
The government of Jahangirnagar or Dacca had been entrusted 
by the late Nawab, Murshid Quh Ja’far Khan, to Shu^a'-ud-din’s son- 
in-law, Murshid Quli D, who possessed a fine taste for poetical 
composition and calligraphy Murshid Quh II (poetically sumamed 
'MakhmuT) received considerable assistance in his administrlation 
from his able and faithful deputy {ndtb ) , Mir Habib ' By care- 
fully attending to minute details and enforcing strict economy, Mir 
Habib reduced the expenses of the state flotilla (natudm ) , artillery 
and military departments He enriched his master as well as 
himself by reviving the practice of granting monopolies in certain 
articles of trade, and is said to have seized the wealth of Nurullah, 
zammdar of pargand Jalalpur^, after treacherously assassinating hun. 

Mir Habib also led an incursion into the kingdom of Tipperah m 
alliance with Aqa Sadiq, zammdar of Patpasar Fortunately for 
hiinself he was also able to secure the fiiendship of the discontented 
nephew of the Rajah of Tipperah, who had been expelled by his uncle 
outside the kingdom Prompted by feelings of revenge, the youth 
guided Mir Habib’s troops by the proper route so that they 
advanced suddenly into the heart of the kingdom near its capital 
Absolutely unprepared for such an attack, the Rajah fled to the 
neighbouring hills, whereupon the fort of Chandigarh, which 
had been his residence, was stormed by the invaders and the whole 
of his kingdom fell_ under the latter’s control. It was given to the 
Rajahs nephew, Aqa Sadiq was appointed its faujdar ; and Mir 
Habib ^ent back to Dacca with a rich booty and many elephants 
When Murshid Quh II informed Shuja‘-ud-din of the conquest of 

Z letter changed 

Its name to Raushanabad, procured for his deputy the title of 
Bahadur and elevated Mir Habib to the peerage 

after the death 
governorship of Dacca was 
formally conferred on Sarfaraz Khan Sarfaraz did not personally 


about Mir Habib’s early career 


vide Yusul 


^ For details 
(transl), 299 

f trans. H, IS 

e Brahmanburw subdivision of the Tipperah district 


S3 and ItS 
and now 
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go to the seat of his government, but sent there, as his deputy, 
Sayyid Ghalib ‘Aii Kh^ Jaswant Ray. formerly a munsht m the 
government of Murshid Quh Ja’far Khan and guardian-tutor of 
Sarfaraz, was appointed his diwdn ; and Murad Khait, a son of 
Nafisa Begam, an uterine sister of Sarfaraz, was made the supierin- 
tendent (ddrogka) of the flotilla (naivdra) Trained m the art of 
government undei Murshid Quli Ja’far Khan, Jaswant Ray, by 
the steady and conscientious dischaige of his duties, succeeded in 
contributing to the peace and prosperity of the people of Dacc>i 
as well as in securing an increased revenue for the state. The 
various monopolies, introduced by Mir Habib, and the duties upon 
gram, were abolished The prices of articles became consequently as 
low as in the days of Shaista Khan, that is, 8 mounds of rice pier rupee, 
and the western gate of the city of Dacca, which had been closed 
by Shaista Edian with the injunction that no governor should open 
it till he had reduced the price of grain to that level, was now 
reopened for the first time 

But this happy state of things was not destined to continue 
long Through the influence of Nafisa Begam, her son Murad ‘Ali 
Khan, married subsequently to Sarfaraz’s daughter, was promoted 
to the office of Deputy-Governor of Dacca in supersesion of Gh5,lib 
‘Ah Khan Murad ‘Ali promoted Rajballabh, a Vaidya by caste 
and so long a clerk m the Admiralty department, to the post of 
his T)eshJccur These were indeed unfortunate changes, as the new 
Deputy-Governor, devoid of tact and the softer feelings proved to be 
so oppressive that the chakla of Dacca was soon reduced to poverty 
and desolation, and Jaswant Ray resigned his office in disgust 
Similarly, Mirza Say^^d Ahmad, the second son of Haji Ahmad 
and ndih faujdar of Ghoiaghat and Rangpur on behalf of Sarfaraz 
Khan, “ desolated those five districts by his oppression ” 
Strengthened by a body of troops, lent to him bv the Nawajb, he 
reduced to submission the Rajahs of Dinlajpur and Kucli Vihar, who 
had so long evaded obedience to the Nawab’s government, and 
seized their enormous wealth 

Bad‘i-uz-Zaman, the Afghan zamindar of Birbhum, had also to 
feel the weight of the Nawab’s authority Emboldened by the 
natural defences of hillocks and jungles surrounding his territory, 
the Birbhum zamindar had ceased to send to the Nawab the 
revenue of 1,400,000 bighds of cultivated lands and rose In 
insurrection against him in 1738 A D ‘ Sarfaraz under orders of 

Insha-t-dhartb , — a collection of Persian letters compiled m 1738 A D and 
discovered at Patna For further details about it vide Htndusthan Revtevf, 
November 1938 
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the Nawab sent a large army into Birbhum under the command 
of Mir Sharf-ud-din, the second Paj'master-General, and Khwi-ja 
Basant, a eunuch of his seraglio 'Alivardi, the ndib rmzvm of Bihar, 
also marched from Patna against that zamindar at the head of a 
large force. Bad‘i-uz-Zaman readily tendered his submission, and 
accompanied the Bengal troops to Murshidabad to show his respect to 
Sarfaraz and the Nawab ‘ Alivardi soon returned to Patna Through 
the intercession of Mir Sharf-ud-din, Badi‘-us-Zaman was granted an 
interview by Shuja‘-ud-dm, who pardoned his offences and permitted 
him to return to Birbhum on his promising an annual remittance of 
three lakhs of rupees to the Nawab, besides the standard revenue 
due from him and also proper obedience to his orders 

Onssa flourished under its new Deputy Governor, Murshid QuH 
Khan II. He received much valuable assistance from his deputy, 
Mir Habib, who had accompanied him there from Dacca The local 
zamindars were tactfully brought under control, and the financial 
condition of the government was improved, partly by curtailment 
of unnecessary expenses and partly by the introduction of more 
efficient arrangements for the realisation of revenue Dunng the 
admmistration of Muhammad Taqi Khan, Ramchandra Deva II^ 
of Khurdah had removed the idol of Jagannath from Puri to a place 
situated beyond the Chilka Lake, which deprived the government 
of revenue amounting to nme lakhs of rupees a year, collected from 
the pilgrims. But Murshid Quli II conciliated him and brought 
back the idol to Pun, the restoration of whose worship stopped a 
source of heavy financial loss to the Onssft government 


IV . The European trading Companies and 
THE Bengal Governiment 

The English, the French and the Dutch were then the chief 
European trading nations in Bengal, besides a number of minor 
European traders of diverse nationalities like Austrian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Danish and Swedish* The trade of the first three was! 
on the whole, flourishing in spite of occasional disturbances Thus 
the Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of Directors in England 
on the I6th January, 1783 • "Have a prospect of despatching the 


According to Stirling, Rajah Ramchandra Deva 11 ruled from IT27 to 1743 

(AM Vol Xy. 294) but according to Hunter from 1725 to 1786 

{H%9tory of Orusa, Vol 11, Appendix, 190) 

^ I>Bcemher, I7S3 paraa 27-29, Ibid, 29 Jamimv, 

1790 
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ships in good Time notwithstanding there has been a greater Demand 
for Goods this year than ever was known, the French sending home 
five ships directly for Europe The English maintained strict 
control over their dalals (brokers) and merchants, took all possible 
care to stop the abuse of dastaks so that everybody having a daatak 
had to sign a “ Note that the goods are for his own account ” as 
well as to prevent “ any private traders interfering with the Company’s 
trade ”, and sometimes co-operated with the French and the Dutch 
” in all Legal Measures to prevent Interlopers from Trading They 
had often to meet with difficulties due to currency-troubles, parti- 
cularly when the Nawab’s government prohibited the circulation of 
Madras and Arcot Rupees in Bengal or permitted it at a high rate 
of batta (discount) ^ The Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court 
of Directors on the 29th January, 1738 “ Strenuously solicited for 

the currency of Madras Rupees, but it could not be granted, the duty 
on foreign rupees being ordered from Court to make up the deficiency 
in Mint Revenues” To obviate this mconvem'ence, the English 
borrowed coins from Fatehchand, the leading banker of Bengal, in 
exchange for bullion, which the latter liked to have because of his 
control over the mint at Murshidabad. The selfish conduct of some 
of their own officers (as for example of Mr Barker at Qlsimbazar) , 
and the attempts of some of their dalals and ban>dns to bargain 
as much as they could, occasionally put the English to great incon- 
venience But thej' always adopted a stnct attitude in such cases. 

The English as well as the Dutch soon became very jealous of 
the gradual improvement of the trade of the Ostend Company, which 
had been permitted by Murshid Quli Ja'far Khan to establish a 
factory at Bankibazar, situated on the eastern side of the Hugli 
river at a distance of fifteen miles above Calcutta In 1730 the 
English sent a squadron under the command of Captain Gosfright 
to blockade the Hugh river Of the two German ships, anchored 
between Calcutta and Bankibazar one was captured by the English, 
but the other escaped to Bankibazar Soon after this, the Dutch 
and the English combined and by bribing the faujdar of Hugli, 
succeeded in persuading the Nawab to prohibit the Ostenders “ from 
trading to Bengal A body of troops, sent against them by the 
faujdar of Hugh under the command of an officer named Mir Ja'far, 
besieged their factory and chastised them It is stated m the 
letter from the Council in Calcutta to the. Court of Directlors, dated 
the 16th January, 1733, that the English “ agreed with the Dutch 

1 Letter to Court, 14th February, 1738, para 17, Ibid, Slst December! 
1737 para 88 
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to send o. sloop each to give notice to the Guard-ships in case of any 
Ostender’s arrival They, “ in conjunction with the Dutch , then 
paid two lacs of rupees to the Nawiab for his “ connivance at their 
taking the Ostend Ships” The expedition against the Ostenders 
cost the English Rs 14,212. 

Stewart writes that the factory of the Osl/end Company was 
now levelled to the ground and its last ships left Bengal in 1733t 
But a close study of some contemporary records of the English 
East India Company clearly shows that the Ostenders still traded 
in Bengal m their ‘ licensed ships ’ and the English remained jealous 
of them Thus the Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of 
Directors on the 26th December, 1733 “ Shall prevent any 
Dealings being carryed on with them (Ostenders) or other new 
traders by those under their protection ” , m May 1734 the Dutch 
and the English had a conference “ to consider about Mr 
Schonemil’s hoisting the imperial Flag at the Ostend Faator^ 

It was in 1744 A D that Alivardi, “on some contempt of his 
authonty, attacked and drove the factors of the Ostend Company 
out ” of the Hugh nver 

Though the Dutch and French Companies sometimes co-operated 
with the English against the other European nations, each of them 
was the jealous commercial iival of the other two Both the Dutch 
and the French “ gave great encouragement ” to the merchants of 
Bengal with a view to forestalling the English in procuring invest- 
ments, and the merchants of the English Company sometimes 
complained that “they have not so much encouragement as the 
French and Dutch give theirs ” The Council in Calcutta wrote 
to the Court of Directors on the 26th December, 173.3 “ Can not 

but see with much concern the French extending their traffick as 
they do . . the great increase of the French pnvate trade makes 

theirs hardly answer to the Risque (iisk) of sending out ships” 
In 1735, apprehending a war with Prance, they decided to be “ well on 
their Guard and not to suffer the least affront from the French ships to 
pass by unresented ” But on getting “ no further news of a war ” 
they endeavoured “to keep on good terms with them” Their 
competition, however, became gradually keener than before The 
Council in Calcutta informed the Court of Directors on the 29th 
November, 1735 “ Have made some vigorous pushes to defeat the 

French in their trade to one of the most considerable Poi/ts, who 
seem resolved to keep up their number of private ships , the French 
are less burthened with Duties than they and fear in the end will 
get the better of them ” In fact, English investment, particularly 
in coarse goods, was then “ affected by the Dutch and the French ” 
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The authority of Shuja‘-ud-din's government was strictly 
asserted over the European traders m Bengal The English described 
him as a “ rash and iwwerful subah. ” and did not think it proper 
to risk an “ open rupture with him, which, as the Council in Calcutta 
apprehended, “ will be a great advantage to their neighbours, who 
would push their trade with the more vigour, and not unlikely under- 
hand assist the Government in order to supplant them, unless the 
Dutch and French Companys would enter into an agreement to 
resent all insults otfeied to either nation ” Very often, they had 
to conciliate the Nawab by the payment of large sums of money, 
and their trade was sometimes interrupted by what they described 
as the “ avaricious temper of this Government They were also 
subject to occasional interferences and impositions at the hands of 
the Nawab’s officers in different parts of the province Thus 
Shuja' Quli Khan an intimate companion of Shuja‘-ud-din since his 
early days at Burbanpur and subsequently appointed by him 
faujddr of Hugh, once demanded high duties from the English, the 
Dutch and the French On being resisted by the Europeans, he decided 
to chastise them. He seized some bales of raw silk and cloths 
belonging to the English, which were, however, recovered by a body 
of troops sent from Calcutta to Hugh. But the faujcldr soon 
persuaded the Nawab to believe in the necessity of punishing the 
English, for which he secured from him a party of soldiers and soon 
stopped all supphes to the English settlements in Calcutta and at 
Qasimbazar In this extreme situation the chief of the English 
factory at Qasimbazar was constrained to conciliate the Nawab by 
promismg him the payment of three lakhs of rupees as nazara. In 
17SS the Nawab’s officers at Dacca and Jagdia, proved “ very 
troublesome ” to the local English factors and “ impeded their 
affairs”. When m 1735 the faujddr of Balasorc became “very 
insolent”, the Council in Calcutta sent a sergeant and eight men 
“to maintain the Company’s privileges”. Gradually however, the 
Council in Calcutta avoided “ engaging m dispute with the Govern- 
ment when their privileges were attacked They expressed the 
opinion that “ in relation to the impositions of the Government , . . 
it will be most advisable to submit to the expenses by making presents 
now and then to the under officers of the Durbar and those that 
have authority m several other places (to preven,t them) from 
doing them ill offices” 

Under instructions from the Court of Directors, the Council in 
Calcutta tried early in 1733 to secure orders from the Delhi Court 
favoitrable to their trade in Bengal. But the haah-ul-hukm granted 
to them not being “ m fully expressed as they would have it ”, they 
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sent the draft of another, better suited to tiheir desire, to their vaJal 
at Delhi directing him to obtain imperial consent to it by the 
payment of the amount demanded for it by the Court. But as the 
Council m Calcutta observed m November 1785, the Nawab of 
Bengal was “ too absolute to regard any orders from Court m their 
Favour ". In fact, they had to spend much to get back “ the 
currency of their business” by the beginning of 1735. Even after 
this the Nawab demanded m the same year “ arrears of rent of 
their towns”, reckoning from the date when it had been paid last 
to Murshid Quli Ja'far Khan. The Dutch too were asked to pay 
the same for their settlement at Baranagar. Mr Barker, Chief of 
the English factory at Qasimbazar, informed the Council in Calcutta 
that the Nawab was “ determined to have the money at all events, ’ 
end that he apprehended an “ open rupture ” if the Nawab was not 
soon satisfied The Nawab’s demands were made on the grounds 
of extension of English private trade and the abuse of theij' dastaks. 
He complamed that the English were “ screening immense quantitys 
of Merchant’ Goods, thereby defrauding the Kmg of his customs”. 
As a matter of fact, the ‘ misapphcation of dastaks ’ m the private 
trade of the English was already a growing evil, which could not be 
stopped fully in spite of some precautionary steps on the part of 
the Company The Council m Calcutta itself was opposed to the 
abohtion of private trade. It wrote to the Court of Directors on 
the 31st December, 1737 • — “ If with the Dutch the Company 
allowed no Private trade, their servants must starve, while the Dutch 
Live Great and Die Rich ; if the Private Trade was forbid still the 
Government would want money sometimes, they annually having 
something coming from other European Nations and yet do often 
squeeze them too, they will not see them lade even the Company’s 
ships only without some Acknowledgement, are not to be trusted 
by agreeing for an annual sum but might increase it. Confining 
the Dusticks to the Company’s Investment would be giving up 
(never to be recalled though desired) a great article in the 
Phirmaund. ” 

The Nawab did not drop his demand, but passed orders for the 
prevention of the saltpetre trade of the English at Patna and 
“ stopped a great quantity of goods at Azimganj ■” (near 
Murshidabad) . The Council in Calcutta thereupon decided on the 
28th January, 1736, “ to give Mr. Barker etc a discretional power to 
accommodate matters with the Nawab,” as the Dutch had already 
done At last, through the mediation of Haji Ahmad, the Qasim- 
bazar factors were able to satisfy the Nawab by the payment of 
55,000 rupees, and on the 6th July, 1736, they obtamed parvxmahs 
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for “ the currency of their trade ” Since then the English remained 
“ on very good terms ” with Shuja-ud-dm 

V. Abwabs 

Shuja-ud-din remitted Rs 1^,00,000 a year to the Delhi 
government^, and thus the total amount of imperial tribute reahsed 
m Bengal and Bihar, durmg his administration of 11 years 8 months 
and IS days, and sent to Delhi amounted to Rs. 14[,62,78,538.* He 
retained the arrangements effected by his predecessor for the collection 
of revenue through the zamindars The ‘ standard assessment 
remained the same, that is, Rs. 1,42,45,561-'' But a further amount 
of Rs 19,14,095 was realised by Shu]a‘-ud-dm through the imposition 
of dbwAhs or additional imposts, in imitation of an old practice ^ 
particularly followed by Murshid Quli These dbtudbs were of four 
kmds, — (a) Nazarana Moha7ran„ that is, “fixed pecuniary acknow- 
ledgements paid by the zammdars as farmers-general of the King's 
revenue virtually for improper remissions, indulgences, favour and 
protection, foibearance of hustabood investigations, or privilege of 
being freed from the immediate superintendence of ‘6mils ; but 
ostensibly and formally to defray the charge of nazara sent to court 
at the two principal lyearly Mussalman festivals, and other great 
ceremonial days, m like manner as the jagirdars or holders of assigned 
territory were, as Mahomedans, with more propriety obliged to 
contribute their share of the whole demand”, (b) Zar Mdthoot 
made up of four component dbtudbs such as No-zar Pooniah or 
presents exacted from the zammdars by the officers of the Exchequer 
at the annual settlement Bahd-t-KhtTat or price of the robes 

bestowed at the same time, on the most considerable landholders, as 
tokens of yearly mvestiture in their offices of farmers-general of the 
King’s rent ”, Pusta-bandt “ for upholding the nver banks ” in the 
vicimty of Lalbagh and the port of Murshidabad, and Rusaoom- 
nazdrat or “ commission of ten annas per mile exacted by the nasar 
jamd'ddT or head peon, on the treasure brought from the Mofussil ” ; 
(c) Mdthoot Filkh&nA, “ a partial contribution . . to defray the 
expense of feeding the elephants of both the ndzmi and dtwan, kept 
at Muishidabad, levied for the most part on the interior districts, 


1 Letter to Court, 29th November, I7S5, para 71 

S' Grant would make this amount somewhat less, 1 e Ss 11, SI, 40,8SS-lV8i. 
Grant’s Analysis m Fimiinger’s Fifth Report, Vol II, 209-12 

a Mmute of Shore, dated 18th June, 1739, respecting the Pemukient Settle- 
memt of the TmtuIs m the Bengal Provmces m Ibid, p 7 Abioabs ra ibid, ij, 
200-212 

65 
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in exclusion of Rokinpur and those to the frontiers on the east and 
west ” ; (d) Faujddn abvjdbs or “ hmited permanent assessments on 
the land” levied by the jau^ddirs on the frontier districts. 

These dbtudbs were levied m general on the respective zamindars 
m proportion to the standard assessment of each of them, but they 
too were authorised to collect these from their ryots m proportion 
to their respective quotas of rent Further, nothing of this additional 
income was ever sent by Shuja'-ud-din to the Emperor of Delhi. It 
is also doubtful if any portion of it was spent for productive purposes 
Most probably, the whole amount was consumed to meet the charges 
of the Nawab’s luxurious establishments. 

According to some eighteenth century Indian historians, 
Shuja'-ud-din’s regime was marked by peace and prosperity. Shore 
too observed in 1789 that it was “ moderate, firm and vigilant, and 
seems the only part of the whole period (from Murshid Quli to Mir 
Qfiaim), with an exception perhaps of the last years of ‘Ahvardi 
Khan, in which the conduct of the government was in any respect 
calculated for the improvement of the country ” ^ But we have no 
sufficient data to enable us to determine accurately the immediate 
effect on the people in general of the impositions, levied on the 
zamindars by the Nawabs, and the ‘increased exactions’ of the 
former from the ryots. These may not have been then felt to be 
very burdensome, and it may be that, due to the growth of commerce 
and increased imports of specie, “ the resources of the country ”, as 
Mr Shore points out, ” were, at that period, adequate to the measure 
of exaction ” But the same writer, who made a minute enquiry into 
the condition of land-tenures in Bengal for several years, prior to the 
introduction of the Permanent Settlement, aptly remarked that, 
the “ mode of imposition was fundamentally ruinous, both to the 
ryots and the zamindars , and the direct tendency of it was, to force 
the latter into extortions, and all into fraud, concealment and 
distress” There is no doubt that it set a dangerous precedent, the 
imitation of which must have in future considerably strained the 
resources of the people dunng the second half of the 18th century 
when Bengal had to pass through a very unhappy period due to 
acute economic troubles 


VI. Sarfahaz 

Shuja'-ud-din died on the 13th March, 1739, and his body was 
interred in his favourite garden at Dahapiara. His son, Sarfamz, 
entitled Ala-ud-daulah Haidar Jang, soon ascended the masnad of 

* Shore’s Mistsife dateil IStli June m Pinuinger’a Report, II, 9 
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Bengal without any dispute Aqting according to tha death-bed 
instructions of his father, the new subahdar retained the old officers, 
like Haji Ahmad, the chief diwdn, Rdy-i-rdydn Alamchand, divmn 
of the Khdlsd, UTid some others, m the important departments of his 
government But he had not the capacity needed for keeping them 
under proper control 

While observing merely the external formalities of religion, 
Sarfaraz was a man of low morals, too much addicted to the pleasures 
of the harem, and so he whiled away most of his hours in the company 
either of self-seeking and idle theologians ,or of the 1500 women of 
his harem Not to speak of his want of strength of character and 
administrative genius, he lacked all the essential qualities needed 
for the ruler of a State and developed a foolish simple-mindedness, 
unbecommg of the position he held The admimstration of the 
province consequently fell into confusion and disorder This state 
of thmgs emboldened the officials as well as the magnates of the 
province to augment their respective influence even at the cost of 
the Nawab, who had ultimately to lose not only his throne but also 
his life as the price of his inefficiency.^ 


1 Holwell, Intereatmg Htstoncal Events, 75-77, Orme’s Indostan ii 29 
Yusuf ‘All (constantly present ■with the Nawab dun"? liis yeai of rule) 
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ALIVARDI KHAN 
I Early CARiaER of Auvardi 

The 18th century history of India was considerably influenced 
by the rise of Muslim adventurers of foreign extraction to exalted 
positions like Subahdarships, Naib-Subahdarships, etc.; thus there 
was the Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah in the Deccan, 1713 ; Sa'adat ‘Ali 
in Oudh, 1723; Saif-ud-daulah m the Panjab, 1713 In Bengal we 
find an example of this in the career of the immigrant Turko-Arab, 
Alivardi, who belonged to a family of adventurers. 

Alivardi’s original name^ was Mirza Bande or Mirza Muhammad 
‘All. His grandfather, an Arab by descent, was foster-brother of 
Aurangzeb and was exalted by the latter as a Mughal mansabdaJ. His 
father Mirza Muhammad began his career as a cup-bearer in the 
service of ‘Azam Shah, the third son of Emperor Aurangzeb. 
Mir^ Muhammad’s eldest son Mirza Ahmad was bom during the 
early years of Aurangzeb’s reign, and his second son Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Ali was bom ten years later in one of the cities of the 
Deccan. Mirza Muhammad ‘Ah’s mother belonged to the Turki 
tribe of Afshar, settled in Khurasan, and was thus related to 
Shuja'uddin Muhammad Khan, son-m-law of Murshid Quli Ja'far 
Khan and Deputy Governor or Orissa in the time of that Nawab. 
Mirza Muhammad s sons were favoured by ‘Azam Shah when they 
attained to the adult age The elder, Mirza Ahmad, was placed in 
charge of the abdArkUna (pantry) at Delhi, and Mirza Muhammad 
‘Ali was appointed superintendent of the filkhdna (elephant-stables) 
and was also entrusted with the charge of the zcsrdozkhma (depart- 
ment of embroidered cloths). 

The members of Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali’s family were reduced to 
peat distress after the death of their patron ‘Azam Shah in the 
bloody battle fought at Jajau near Agra in the month of June, 1707 
But Mirz^ Muhammad ‘Ali’s adversity could not damp his 'spirit. 
It rathCT trained him for his future eminence by compelling him to 
try his luck in the Bengal Subah, where in the court of Shuia'ud-din 
Muhamtnad Khan at Cuttack his father had already found a hospit- 
able shelter. In 1720 he proceeded towards Bengal in a state of 

^ ES (Eagiah Trans ) 398, I'mSd-usSa'adat. f se 
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extreme peiiury with his wife and daughters ; but, on his arnval at 
Cuttack, Shuja‘-ud-din received him cordially. Being endowed with 
a keen intellect and a capacity for judging and transjicting the 
most delicate affairs as well as with great prowess and bravery, Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Ali soon made his influence felt in the government of 
Shujia‘-ud-din. His brother Mirza Ahmad, now called Haji Ahmad 
after his return from Mecca, also came to Cuttack from Delhi, with 
his family consisting of three sons named Muhammad Rnza, Ag& 
Muhammad Sa’id, and Mirza Muhammad Hashim Haji Ahmad 
soon got an appointment carrymg a monthly salary of Rs 50/-, and 
his three sons were given posts on monthly salaries of Rs 30/-. 20/-. 
and Rs 10/-, respectively 

Through industry and tact Mirza. Muhammad ‘Ali and Haji 
Ahmad contributed in no small measure towards making the govern- 
ment of Shu]5.‘-ud-din popular and respected, and gradually 
strengthened their personal influence in the State. They even 
helped their master in securing the mxtsnad of Bengal, and were in 
return elevated to loftier positions In 1728 Shuja-ud-dm appointed 
Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali faujddr of Rajmahal, (which because of its 
strategic geographical position as the gate of Bengal was a place of his- 
tone importance in different periods) , and conferred on him the title of 
Alivardi The efficient administration of the chalda of Akbarnagar 
(Riajmahal) by Alivardi gave peace and prosperity to its people, 
Haji Ahmad remained at Murshidabad as one of the principal adviser.s 
of Shuja'-ud-din , his eldest .son Muhammad Raza (later on known 
as Nawazish Muhammad Khan) was appointed bakhshi (paymaster) 
of the Nawab’s troops and Superintendent of customs at Murshidabad : 
his second son Aga Muhammad Sa'id (later on called Sa'id 
Ahmad Khan) was appointed faujddr of Rangpur and hi.s youngest 
son Mirza Muhammad Hashim (later on called Zalnuddin Ahmad 
Khan) was invested with the title of Khan^ 

It would appear from the accounts of writers like SaliniuHah. 
Holwell and Scrafton, that the two brothers asserted their influence 
in Shnja‘ud-dm’s court through come ignoble and unworthy Iractics, 
SahmuUah writes that the;j- engaged theii begams to humour 
Shuja‘-ud-din Holwell observes that Haji Ahmad “.soon found out 
the great foible of his master, which was an ungovernable appetite 
for a variety of women, and by indulging and feeding this passion, 
quickly gained an ascendant over his master, and had the disposal 
of all places, small or of importance; and as he was observed to be 
the growing favourite, all suits and petitions were preferred through 


1 Yusttf Ail and Siifar, ii 
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his mediation^ Scrafton has gone so far as to note that Haji 
Ahmad “ made a sacrifice of his own daughter to his master’s lust 
But these accounts do not seem to be reliable. Salimullah does not 
always write about Alivardi as an impartial critic, while the state- 
ments of Holwell and Scrafton being based mostly on sedpndary 
sources are in many cases inaccurate. Their observations, especially 
those of Holwell, cannot always be regarded as historically true, unless 
they are corroborated by other sources Hap Ahmad was of course 
cunmng and tactful, and was not personally a man of sound inorals, 
but there is no evidence reliable and impartial enough to justify us 
in asserting that he sacrificed numerous women, including some of 
his own family, for the fulfilment of his own designs Even if he is 
accused as having humoured his master by pandering to his tastes 
the gradual elevation of Mirza Muhammad ‘Ah was m fact the 
outcome of his loyal and skilful services to his patron m matters of 
rdministration 


n Autardi as Deputt-Governob of Hihar 

Alivardi’s fortune took a brilliant turn with his appointment as 
the Deputy Governor of Bihar, when it was added to Bengal by 
the Delhi Emperor about 1733 A D after the dismissal of its old 
governor Fakhr-ud-daulah, who being an uneducated, arrogant 
proud and self-indulgent man, had unwisely provoked Khan-i-Dauran 
Samfim-ud-daulah by insulting his brother Khwaja Mu'tasam who 
was then leading a retired religious life at Patna Alivardi started 
for 'Azimabad in 1733, with five thousand men, cavalry and infantry 
his two sons-in-law, his newly bom grandson Mirza Muhammad 
(later Nawab Siraj-ud-daulah) and several other relatives Shuja'- 
ud-din soon procured for him from the Delhi court the title of 
Mahabat Jang, the rank of a 5-hazan mansabdar. and the honour 
of possessing a fringed palki (jxdangtgin) . a standard and kettledrums 
The province of Bihar was then in a greatly disturbed state 
due to the weak and capricious government of Fakhr-ud-daulah 
But Alivardi faced the situation bravely He reduced to submission 
the refractory zamindars of the province, like the rajahs of Bettia, 
Bhanwarah, Bhojpur, Rajah Sundar Singh of Tikari and Kamsar 
Khan Ma‘m of Narhat-Samai*, and compelled them to pay th^* 

1 '•fnteresting Historical Evetiti^ Part I, p 61 

^ Reflections on the Government of Indortan 

® Bbaawfirah — It has beep mentioned as a malial under sarkar Tirhut in 
Snbab Bihar in Ain (transl) , Vd II, 156 Stewart (.History of Bengal, 478) 
wrtmfely calls it PhoolwareH Phulwarf was a mahal in snrkar Bihar 
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govemment dues which they had withheld for several years. He 
brought under control the chief of the Chakwiars, a brave Hindu 
tnbe who, with their stronghold at Sambho in the Begusarai 
subdivision of the Monghyr District, had long defied the authority 
of the Subahdars of Bengal and “laid everything that passed the 
nver by Monghyr under contribution, and put the European settle- 
ments to an annual heavy expense of a large armament to escort 
their trade to and from Patna He similarly chastised the 
turbulent Banjaras, who in the guise of traders and travellers had 
been devastating different parts of Bihar Peace and order returned 
to the province as a result of Alivardi’s successful adminjstration. 
He thus foimd means both to secure Shu]a,‘-ud-din’s goodwill and 
augment his own power and influence 

Taking advantage of the weakness of Sarfaraz, Alivardi and 
Ahmad soon formed the design of seizing the govemment of Bengal. 
Shrewd and ambitious, they realised that the time was an oppiortune 
one for their aggrandisement, as not only was the Bengal subahdar 
an utterly incompetent moral wreck, but the indolent Delhi Emperor 
too, then shorn of prestige as a result of Nadir Shah’s invasion, was 
not in a position to check their pretensions Some self-interested 
counsellors of Sarfaraz like Haji Lutf ‘Ali, Mir Murtaza, Mardfen 
‘Ah Khan and others, who were not on good terms with the two 
brothers, poisoned his mind against them and opened his eyes to 
their mischiev'ous activities The estrangement between them and 
the Nawab thus growing wider and wuder, they decided to strike 
as quickly as piossible to realise their end They were able to seefure 
the fnendship of a prominent official of the Nawab’s darbdr, 
Alamchand. and that of Jagat Seth Fatehchand, whose changed atti- 
tude towards the son of the deceased Nawab was due more to their 
desire to exploit his distracted situation to their own advantage than 
to any other motive There is no reliable evidence for asserting that 
the Nawab, though a dissipated youth, ever took any direct step, 
calculated to tarnish the honour of the two brothers His great 


Narhat — ^Thia zanimdan esstended along the south-east of Bila Bihfcr 
Buchanan. Fatna-Oaya Report, Vol H, 588-89 For an account of the Mayin 
family tnde thii, 56, 96, 176, 181 219, 269, 584, 590, 591 

^ Bolifcil, Interesttng Sistoncol Rvente 68-70 This is corroborated by several 
references m Fort William CimsvltaUora 1718-22 A D (Wilson, 50, 168 *46, 
255, 275, 283 325, 353) . The late Eai Sahib Rsshdhan Singh of Chitror in the 
Begusarar subdivision of Monghyr claimed descent from the Chakwars 

For accounts of the Banjaras vide Peter Mundy, Vol II, 95-96, Tavernier, 
Vol I, 30, E & I>, Vol V, 10, RS (trans!) 296, Mill’s Bntieh Indta, Vol V, Ch, IV, 
Malcolm, Menmr of Central India, V<J II 152, Crooke, Tnhee and Cartes of 
N W P and Oudk. Vo! I 179 
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defect, however, was that he was devoid of far-sighted vision and 
of the capacity to act nghtly, which made him totally unfit for 
the task of administration In short, the conspiracy of 1739-40 was 
the outcome of ambition and mgratitude on the one hand, and 
disgraceful ^nefiiciency on the other. Its leaders decided; among 
themselves to call Alivardi from Patna and install him on the masnad 
of Bengal Haji Ahmad, then present at the Murshidabad darbdr, 
lost no opportunity to fan the flames of his brother’s ambition and 
hostihty against Sarfar^ by sending to him true as well as distorted 
reports about the Nawab’s conduct and movements 

Alivardi also prepared himself most cautiously and tactfully for 
the inevitable conflict. He had an old friend at the imperial Court, 
named Ishaq Khan I, then enjoying the confidence and favour of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah. He wrote a private letter to him with 
a view to obtaining patents granting him the government of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, m return for which he promised to send to the 
imperial Court a present of one krore of rupees over and above the 
usual annual tribute amounting to one krore and some lakhs. He 
also requested him through another letter for an imperial order permit- 
ting him to wrest the maanad of Bengal from Saxfaraz Khan by force 
of arms 


III AmvAHDi SEIZES Bengal throne 

Having taken all possible precautions, Alivardi marched from 
Patna for Bengal, towards the end of March 1740, with about 7000 
cavalry, a large body of iiifantiy, and a strong artillery Crossing 
the Raj'mahal hills, which stood as the natural defence of Bengal 
against any external invasion from the north-west, through the 
Shahabad and Teliagarhi passes, he arrived within the jurisdiction 
of the chakla of Akbamagar (Rajmahal) Sarfaraz had till then 
no knowledge of Alivardi’s movements, as all means of communi- 
cation from Bihar to Bengal had been stopjied by ‘Ataullah Khan, 
faujdAr of ES^jmahal, under the instructions of his fh’ther-in-Iaw 
Haji Ahmad 

In justification of his own conduct, and with a view to making 
the position of Haji Ahmad and his other relatives staymg in 
Murshidabad safe before actually striking against Sarfaiaz, Alivardi 
now wrote a letter to the Nawab to the following effect — “ Since, 
after my brother Haji Ahmad has been insulted in various ways, 
attempts have been made to injure the prestige of our family, your 
servant in order to save that family from further disgrace has been 
compelled to come so far, but with no other sentiments than those 
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of fidelity and submibsion Your servant hopes, therefore, that Hap 
Ahmad would be permitted to come to him with his family and 
dependants This letter came to Sarfaraz as a bolt from the blue. 
He was at his wits’ end to decide what he should do with Haji Ahmad 
and consulted his officers on this point On the advice of some of 
them, he peimitted the Haji to proceed to his brother. Tins was 
indeed a great blunder on his part, as the two broth ei*s were now 
able to act directly in conceit with each other against him Shrewd 
enough not to expose himself till he had come to his brother, Haji 
Ahmad deceived the Nawab, m the course of his ]oumey, by false 
professions of friendship and fidelity 

Alivaidi’s advance into Bengal naturally caused intense anxiety 
to Sarfaraz, and his chastisement was considered necessary by the 
generals of the Newab Sarfaraz himself marched out of 
Murshidabnd on the Clh April, 1740, at the head of 4000 cavalry and 
0 large body of mfantiy, leaving his son Hafizuilah surnamed Miiza 
Amani and his faujdai Yasm Khan m ch.iige of that city Marching 
through Bahmania, Dewansaiai and Komiah, Sarfaraz reached 
Gina Alivardi had m the meanwhile encamped in an area stretching 
from Aurangabad beyond Suti to Charka Baliaghata Each party 
had nearly an ‘ equal force that is about 20,000 infantry and 10,000 
cavalry^ Sarfaraz had 20 pieces of artillery but Alivardi too had 
some Further, the latter had 3000 Afghans m his civalry and “his 
infantry levied m Bihar were much stouter than those m the army of 
Sarfaraz Khan, who were mostly natives of Bengal ” After some 
futile negotiations for compromise, Alivardi matched towards 
Sarfaraz’s camp at two o’clock in the right of Dth April, 1740, and 
fell upon it early in the next morning A furiou.sly contested 
battle ensued, causing a stampede and heavy casualties m Safaraz’s 
army- A chance shot on his forehead killed the Naw'ab and his body 
was carried to Murshidabad to be bunod theie at Nuktakhah (now 
known as Naginabagh) on the cast side of the city, by his son 
HAfizuIlah Khan and the faujdfir Yasm Khan Some devoted 
Muslim as well as Hindu generals of Saifaiaz tried to avenge the 
death of their master and rushed valiantly against Ahvaidt. but 

1 Suti lies about 34 miles N of Murshidabad eitj. Gina is situated about 
32" 'miles to the N W of Murshidabad city on the alluvial plain south of Suti at 
the angle formed by the cutting of the Bhagirathi from the mam stieam of the 
Gjanges, Aurangabad lies about 3 miles to the N W of Suti, Charka Baliaglidta 
refers to the two villages of Charka and Baliaghata lying close to each other the 
former about 4 miles and the latter about 5 miles to the south of Gina BahmaruSh 
IS situated about 4 mdes, Dewfijisaiai about 12 miles and Komrah about. gO miles 
north of Murshidabad city 

Holwell, Interestmg Historical Events, 95 Orrae, I-ndostan, Vol II, 31, 

56 
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their efforts ended m failuie before the opposite party, now flushed 
with victory. 

The battle of Gina brought the masnad of Bengal within 
Alivaidi’s grasp Two or three days after this battle he entered the 
city of Murshidabad and tried to soothe the wounded feelings of 
the relatives of Sarfariiz by showing himself penitent for his vile 
deed Sarfaraz’s sister Nafisa Begam was allowed to take possession 
of a portion of the khas tdluq (personal demesne of Mursh’d Quh) 
yielding an annual revenue of one lakh, besides keeping her own 
property, and all the membeis of the late Nawab’s family weie 
granted allowances, due care being taken to maintain the dignity 
of his infant son Aka Baba After some time Nafisa Begam was 
taken to Dacca by Nawazish Muhammad, who respected her as a 
mother and entrusted her with the control of his household affairs 
Alivardi seized the wealth of the late Nawab amounting to about 
70 lakhs in cash and jewels, gold and silver bullion, and other 
precious things worth five krores of rupees Some additional wealth 
belonging to Haji Lutf Ah, Minuchihr Khan and Mir Murtaza was 
confiscated under his orders 


IV Alivardi Khan as Nawab of Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa 

Having formally ascended the masnad in the Chihd Satun, 
Ahvaidi effected some changes in the officers of the government 
His nephew Nawazish Muhammad was appointed Diwan of Crown- 
lands and Deputy Governor of Dacca with Husain Quh Khan as his 
deputj The Deputy Governorship of Bihar fell to Alivardi’s 
youngest nephew, Zainuddin, who had married his daughter Amina 
Begam (mother of Siraj-ud-daulah) ‘Abdul ‘Ah Khan, maternal 
uncle of the historian Ghulani Husain and a cousin of Alivardi, was 
placed ill charge of the government of Tirhut m addition to his 
duties as the revenue-collector of the parganas of Bihar and Biswak 
Mir Muhammad Ja'far Khan was made the paymaster of the old 
army m the place of Alivardi’s brothei-m-law Qasim ‘Ah Khan, who 
was appointed faujddr of Rangpui, while the paymastership of the 
new army was entrusted to Nasrullah Beg Khan. Mirza Mazar ahos 
Haidar ‘AIi Khan, a cousin of Husam Quh Khan, was appointed 
superintendent of the Nawab’s artillery On the death of the 
diwan Alamchand, his peshkar Chin Ray was made diw.in of peshdasti 
and diwan of khalsa with the title of Ray-i-Rayan Jankiram diwan 
ot Ahvardi’s house-hold affairs, became diwan of the miscellaneous 
departments ‘Ataullah Khan, a .son-in-law of Haji Ahmad, who had 
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served as the fauidai of Rajmahal since the time of Nawab 
Shii]a‘-ud-din, was made faujdar of Bhagalpui also, and Ghulam 
Husain, an old follower of Alivardi became his chamberlain (hdjib) 
in the place of Mu Mmtaza 

It took some time for Alivardi to lemovc the bad impression 
that had been cieatcd m the minds of the people b\ his ungrateful 
conduct towards Sarfaiaz Khwaia ‘Abdul Kaiim tells us that “by 
behaving kindly and being on fiiendh teims with all by distiibutmg 
money and by acting with discretion, Alivardi gamed over to his 
cause all men living far and ncai ” He also secured a formal 
recognition of his new authoiity from the Delhi Emperor Muhammad 
Shah by profusely bribing him and the principal nobles and officers 
like the wazii, Qamruddm Khan, the Bakhshi, Asaf Jah Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, and otheis It should be noted that though the Mughal 
Empire had virtually collapsed by the middle of the 18th century, 
.\ct the name of the Emperor and the fiction of imperial suzerainty 
were sought to be utilised bv almost all who were then trying to 
build political supremacy in India During the second half of that 
ccntuiy, the Marathas, the English and also the Fiench tried to use 
this fiction to serve their own ends 

The Bengal revolution of 1739-40 ivas a significant episode not 
only in the history of that province, but also in that of the decaden'i 
Mughal Empire It is a cleai illustiation of the grossly vitiated 
atinosphei’e of the age, and of the effects of treacheiy ungiatefulness 
and inordinate ambition Alivaidi’s behavioui towaids Sarfaraz, the 
«on of his benefactor was certainly abominable, so much so that even 
Ghulam Husain, noth his u=ual paitiality for Alivardi, could not 
justify It wholly A Neme»i= followed it rvhen his favourite grand- 
son and successor Sniij-ud-daulah fell a victim to the same foices 
■which had worked to cause the rum of Saifaiaz It might very well 
be said that the battle of Plnssey rvas the reply of divine justice to 
the battle of Gina To sanction such an act of usurpation in return 
for a biibe was ceitamlv an ignoble transaction on the pait of the Delhi 
Emperoi and his court The fact that the supreme head of a State 
and its highest executive could sell themselves for a mess of pottage, 
was an ample proof of the growing moral bankmptcy of the Mughal 
Empiie, which was soon to bring about its tragic collapse 

V SuBTUGATION OF OrISSA BY Aun^ARDI 

The battle of Gma brought Bengal under Alivardi’s contiol but 
Orissa. W'hich for vaiious reasons formed an important part of the 
Bengal Subah, still remained unsubdued Its Deputy Governor. 
Rustam Jang (originally known as Murshid Quli II) , son-in-law of 
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Nawab Shuja-ud-din, being goaded by his wife Dardana Begam, 
refused to recognise the usuipcr’s authority With a strong deter- 
mination to i-econquer Bengal, he started from Cuttack towards Bala- 
sore in the month of December 1740 Ahvaidi also marched out of his 
capital in January 1741, accompanied by his nephew Saulat Jang 
and a large body of troops, with a view to opposing him The 
ramindars of Midnapur were won over by Alivardi, but while 
crossing the river Subainaiekha, he met with furious opposition at 
the ferry of Rajghat, from E.ajah Raghunath Bhanja of Majmrbhanj 
He was able to overcome this opposition quickly, and having crossed 
the river fixed Ii's camp at Ramchandrapiir . situated at a distance 
of three miles from Rustam Jang’s camp at Phulwan (four miles 
north of Balasoie town) But shortage of provisions caused some 
trouble to him The zamindars of Midnapur and the neighbouring 
areas failed to supply him with the requisite quantity of food-stuffs 
The little that could be sent by them, was intercepted on ijie way 
by the other zammdars of Orissa, who out of theii love for Rustam 
Jang, were not well-disposed towards the usurper In such critical 
circumstances, Alivardi thought of coming to terms with Rustam 
Jang, but Mustafa Khan screwed him up and advised him to wait 
during the rainy season in his entrenchments and attempt the 
conquest of Orissa after its expiry 

The collision, however, came about soon Mirza Baqar, the 
youthful son-in-law of Rustam Jang, took the offensive by proceeding 
against Ahvardi’s troops, and a bloody fight ensued But fortune 
went against Rustam Jang, who was defeated at Phulwari on the 
3rd of March, 1741, and Mirza Baqar ivas severely wounded 
Rustam Jang fled with his wounded son-m-law to Masuhpatam, his 
family consisting of his begam. a son, and a daughter being left in 
a forlorn condition in the fort of Barabati They were fortunately 
“iaved from being captured by Alivardi’s men thiough the timely 
aid of the zamindar of Khurda, who was a fiicnd of Rustam Jang 
His general Shah Murad safely conducted them to Inchapur in the 
Ganiam district, whence they were brought to Mirza Baqar 
They had to spend their days in a destitute condition in the Deccan 

Alivardi remained in Orissa for a month m order to consolidate 
his authority there He left his nephew and son-in-law Sa'id Ahmad 
Khan, surnamed Maham-ud-dautah Saulat Jang, as Deputy Governor 
of Orissa and returned to Murshidabad But this was a bad choice 
Saulat Jang was quite unfit for governing a newly-acqu’red country 
His intemperance, folly and over-bearing manners soon made him 
unpopular and gave an opportunity to the old officers and partisans 
of Rustam Jang to invite Mir^ Baqar After the soldiers of Saulat 
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Jang, newly recruited in Ons^ and less faithful than the Bengal 
troops who had returned discontented from Orissa due to his 
ill-advised policy of reducing their pay, had openly revoked against 
him, Mirza Baqar reenteied Cuttack with a hatch of Maratha 
infantry in the month of August 1741 Saulat Jang and his entire 
family weie captured and placed under stnet confinement in the 
fortress of Barabati Midnapui and Hijli also soon fell under the 
control of Mirza, Baqar 

This was a severe blow not only to Alivardi’s nevly estabhshed 
authority in Orissa but also to his prost'ge Saulat Jang’s parents. 
Hap Ahmad and his wife requested him to scoine the release of their 
son by permitting Mirza Baqai to enjoy the government of Orissa 
But he decided to restore his prestige and power bv effecting the 
rescue of his nephew and fru^liating Mirza Baqar’s aims He left 
Murshidabad for Onssa at th'^ head of 20,000 cavaliv strengthened 
bv a good corps of artillery, and defeated Mirza Baqar at Baipur on 
the southern bank of the Mahanadi in the month of December, 1741 
M'rz.5 Baqai again ran away to the Dcccan with his Maralha allies bv 
the road of Champaghati He was able through the help of Murad 
Khan conimandei-m-chief of the Raja of IChnida to baffle the 
attempts of some Afghan generals of Alivardi to capture him Saulat 
Jang was then rescued bv some generals of Alivardi, I.ke Mir Muham- 
mad Ja’far Khan Mir Muhammad Amin Khan (a stepbrother of 
Alivardi and biother-in-law of Ain Ja'far) and othc's and was sent 
back to IMu’sh'dabad with a portion of the Nnw-ib’s army, and thus 
only five thoii=.ard cavalry and some of h's leading officers remained 
W'th Alivardi ■ 

The IVawab staj-ed in Oris'i for about three months with a view 
to restorme ordei in its governmpiit He appointed his friend 
Shaikh Ma’snin a native of Panipat end a brave general Deputv 
Governor of Onssa and Durlabh'arp son of Raiali Janku’em his 
■^eshkdr, and started back for Bengal On the way he halted at 
Balasore in ordei to pun'sh the Rapih of A'taviubhanj for his 
unfriendlv behaviour duri!i£>- the recent war While he was at 
Javgarh, iierr Al'dnapur, one of his icvemie-collcctoi s in that 
nuarter reported to him the news of a Alaiatha advance to.vards 
Bengal 

Thus Alivardi was not destmed to enjov peacefullv the kingdom 
which he had gained by his cleveilv enginceicd plots and hard 
fightings The repeated incursions of the Marathas complicated 
by^ the rebellions of the Nawab’s Afghan soldieis in T745 and 174cS 
gave him no rest during the gicater part of Ins rule, devastated his 
province, affected its trade and manufactures most injuriously, paved 
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the way for its economic decline which became so alarming after 
175T, and also ultimately led to the establishment of Maratha 
siipiemacy over Orissa This subject will be treated in the next 
chapter 

Alivardi concluded a treaty with the Marathas m May or June 
1751 and thus became comparatively free to devote his attention 
to the task of healing the wounds that had been inflicted on Bengal 
bv the Maratha ravages With a view to giving moie effieieney to 
the admui'strative machineiy, he made some new appointments 
Rajaram Singh, hitherto head of the espionage departmeni,t was 
appointed f.mjdai of Midnapur and Karam Ali, the author of 
Muzaffarndmah, faujdar of Ghoraghat On the death of the Xawab s 
old diwan Birii Diitt Raja Kiiatchand the son of RAy-i-Rayan 
Alamchand, was appointed in his place Kiratchand died after two 
vears when his deputy Ummid Ray succeeded him with the title of 
Eay-i-Rayln On the death of Raja Jankirara, deputy governor of 
Bihar, m the year 1752 his office was confeired upon his dnvan 
Ramnarain^ Durlabhram, son of Raja Janknam was elevated to 
the post of the dnvan of the mihtaiy department and also began to 
act as the agent (vakil) of Ramnarain at the Murshidabad couit 


VI Last days of Alivardi 

But the zeal of the Nawab, about 76 years old in 1751, for 
ameliorative measures was not destined to contribute to the welfare 
of the province much longer Some premature bereavements in his 
family made his last days extremely unhappy Ikram-ud-daiilah, the 
vounger brother of Siraj-ud-daulah, who had been brought up with care 
bv Shahamat Jang as an adopted son. died of small-pox in the year 
1754 A D Shahamat Jang, overpowered by srief for the boy, died 
from an attack of dropsy on the 17th Deccmbei 175,5 His 

^ Svyar^ ii 593, Muzajfamamah f 89B We get a short account of Ramnarain’s 
family in the preface to the DiVjan-i-Mauzoom of Raja Ramanarain compiled be 
Rai Lachman Prasad in 1870 A D and published by the Nawal Kishore Press in 
the same year Ramnarain’s father Rang Lai a Srnastaca ICarastha, originally^ 
lived in the village of Kishunpur in pargana Sasaram of Shahabad district Rang 
Lai held an inferior post m the Bihar government during the Deputy-Govemoiship 
of Alivardi Ramnaram first entered public life as a khasnavis during the 
administration of Zamuddin Becaus" of his merit he was appointed in a few years 
-peshkar of the DiiaSn and then Diwan under Raja Jankiiiam Bamnaiain was veil 
cersed m Persian He remained in charge of the Bihar government for Jl years 
A representative of his family, Rai Mathura, Piasad, B A , still occupies his old 
house at Maharhjghat in Patna city 
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brother, Saulat Jang, followed him to the grave on the 26th of 
February, 1756 

These calamities caused a terrible depression in the mind of the 
old Nawab and affected his health senously He was attacked by 
dropsy on the 10th of February, 1756 , the best efforts of the 
renowned physicians failed to cure him, and he expired at 5 A M. 
on the 10th April. 1756, at the age of eighty His body was buried 
near his mother’s grave at Khushbagh, on the west bank of the Bhagi- 
lathi. Opposite the Motijhil outside the Murshidabaxl city Just 
before his death he gave the following advice to Siraj-ud-daulah — 
“My darling ' the strength of youth has given place to the weakness 
of old age and the inevitable death is near me Through the giace 
of God, I have carved out a very rich dominion for you Now my 
last words to you are that you should try to suppress the enemies 
of the kingdom and to elevate its friends, and that you should devot© 
yourself to securing the well-being of your subjects by removing all 
evils and disoiders Union brings forth prosperity and disunion 
causes misery Your government would be stable if its foundation is 
laid on the goodwill of the governed If you take to the ways of mahee 
and hostility, the garden of your prosperity will ^vlthe^ away’’. 
(Muzaffarndmah, f 1016 ) 


VII Alivardi’s character and habit's 

In his private life Alivardj was free fiom the prevailing vices 
of the great in that age Trained in the school of adversity in his 
early days, he developed a puritanic temperament and was not 
addicted to debauchery or drunkenness Oime has justly remarked 
that “his private life was very diffeient fioni the usual manners of 
a Mahometan pi nice m Indostan , for he was alw'ays extremely 
temperate, had no pleasures, kept no seiaglio and always lived the 
husband of one wife ” Though, as M Jean Law, the then chief 
of the Flench factory at Qasimbazar, observes “ deceitful and 
ambitious in the highest degree”, he had an implicit faith in God, 
and often utilised his leisure hours in studying books on theology 
and history 

Regular in his daily habits, Alivaidi apportioned his time 
in such a way as to enable him to pay proper attention to each duty. 
He left his bed two hours before day-light and having finished the 
usual ablutions, performed the additional prayers After the first 
obligatory prayer he drank coffee in the company of some choice 
friends, and next sat m his dxiiho/i at 7 AIM to transact the affairs 
of the State Here he granted interviews to his piincipal civil and 
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militaiy ofRceis tinj gave su'taLle icplics to llieii queues After 
two hours he retired into a closet with some of his favourite friends 
and his nephews, Shaliamat Jang, and Saulat Jang, and his grandson 
Siiaj-ud-daulah For full one hour he amused himself by listening 
to verses and stones Fond of delicious food, he sometimes personally 
supervised the preparation of his victuals and suggested new methods 
of cooking to his cook lie always took his dinner in company with 
a large number of guests After dinner he enjoyed a short nap, attended 
by story-tellers and guards He left his bed at I P IM , and after 
finishing his noon-day piajers read aloud a chaptei of the Quran 
before devoting himself to his evening prayers A cup of water 
cooled with saltpetre or ice, according to the season, rvas drunk by 
him to the dregs, as this answered his necessity for full twenty-four 
hours He next conversed with some pious and learned men, and 
after their depaitrire spent full two hours in tiansrctmg the affairs 
of government Early m the night he first attended to the necessary 
prayers, after which his Begam, Snaj-ud-daulah’s Bcgam, and other 
ladies of his family appeared befoie him He ate only some fruits 
and sweetmeats in their company before going to bed 

Ahvardi was a biave warrior He knew, wiites hi Jean Law, 
how to command an army Ghulam Husain observes that “ in 
geneialship he had no equal in his age except Asaf Jah Nizam-ul- 
xuulk ” He had a great fondness for keeping animals, seeing 
animalfights, and chasing wild animals A letter fiom the FVench 
Council at Chandernagore to M Le Vernier, the French Chief of Surat, 
dated 11th January 1746, states — “ The Nawab has been requesting 
us for a long time to have Persian cats Can you send two of them 
on the American vessels which will start from your place in May 
for their destination in the Ganges ^ He has demanded white and 
male cats In 1749 the English tiled to please him by presenbng 
a fine Arab horse, and m 1754 also they sent him one Persian cat 
For his hunting excursions the Nawab went during the winter to 
the hills of Rajmahal 

Ahvardi was a kind and generous master, well attentive to the 
interests of the ofiicers of his government He extended his favours, 
m the shape of money or posts, to the relatives of his old fnends at 
Delhi, fiom whom he had received help during his early days of 
advcisity He patronised arts and letters, and his court was adorned 
by a number of scholars proficient m different branches of learning 
The more important of them were Maulavi Nasu ‘Ah Khan his son 
Daud ‘Ah Khan, Zakir Husain Klian, Mir Muhammad ‘Ahm, 
Maulavi Muhammad ‘Arif, Mir Rustam ‘Ah, Shah Muhammad 
Amm, Shah Adham, Hyat Beg, Shah Khizr, Sayyid Mir Muhammad 
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Sajjad, Sa^yid ‘Ahmullah, (the grandfather of the historian Ghulam 
Husain) , Shah Haidari (a matneral uncle of Ghulani Husain’s 
paternal grandfather), and Qazi Ghulam Muzalfar whom 
Alivardi elevated to the office of the supreme judge of Murshidabad, 
Azimabad (Patna) was an important centre of Persian education and 
some scholars from Persia came to settle there m his time (Styar , 
ii. 611-620). 

Due to the constant engagement of Alivardi with the Marathas, 
during the first eleven years of his admmistration, he could not 
undertake any productive work during this period. But with 
comparative security after the treaty of 1751 with the Maraijias, 
he “ applied himself with judgement and alacrity to the repose and 
security of his subjects and never afteiwards deviated in the smallest 
degree from these ” He turned his attention towards repairing the 
towns and villages, which had suffered from the ravages of the 
Marathas, and also towards improving the condition of agriculture. 
“ The custom then was to settle the malguzdn (land-assessment) 
with the different zamindars on moderate terms; the Nawab 
(Alivardi) abided by this agreement, the zamindars had a natural 
interest in their districts, and gave proper encouragement to the 
ryots (peasant-cultivators), when necessary would wait for their 
rents, and borrow money to pay their own malguzdn punctually. 
There were in all districts shroffs (money-lenders, bankers) ready to 
lend money to zamindars when requested, and even to the ryots, 
which enabled many to cultivate their grounds, which otherwise they 
could not have done' 

The masses of the people were not directly subjected to forcible 
exaction of money by the government But, under pressure of 
extraordinary financial needs due to the Maratha raids, the Nawab 
took ‘ casual aids ’ from European trading companies and some of 
the chief zamindars of the province, hke Raja Ramkanta of Raj’shahi, 
Raj’a Ramnath of Dmajpur, and ]Vrahiiraj,a Knshnachandra of Nadia, 
whose j'unsdictions were free fiom Maratha ravages Further, like 
Murshid Quh Ja’far Khan and Shuja.‘-ud-din he levied Abumbs on the 
zaroindars, the total of which amounted to Rs 22,25,554,® and the 
mdirect effects of which must have been similar to what has been 
already noted about the impositions of his predecessors 


1 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol II 191 & 197 Styar, Vol II, 591 
Letter from Mr Richard Becher to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors 
dated S4th May, 1769, quoted in Ramsay Muir’s Making of British India, 92-93 
■ Finmn^er, F^th Report, Vol II, 217, II 
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Vni. Relation with the European 
trading Companies 

Ahvardi realised the importance of looking after the traders in 
bis province for its economic prosperity “ He understood perfectly 
well”, lemarked M. Jean Law, “the interests of bis government, 
favoured the poor merchants and administered justice when 
complaints succeeded m reaching him ” The council in Calcutta 
obsei-ved m 1747 that it had been “customary at these darbars (of 
the Nawab and the Deputy Nawabs) to allow merchants to settle 
their accounts in a fair manner whenever it has been required by 
either party” Mr Scrafton writes that “he used to compare the 
Europeans to a hive of bees of whose honey you might reap the benefit, 
but that if you disturbed their hive they would sting you to dealih ”2. 
He did not harass them unnecessanly, but it was only m times of 
extreme need that he asked them to render him financial help Thus, 
hard pressed by the Maratha invasions, he exacted contnbutions from 
the English, the French and the Dutch for the safety of the province of 
Bengal, where “ they participated of (m) the protection of his arms ” 
and enjoyed the profits of trade In July 1744 A D , he accused the 
Enghsh of assisting the Marathas and pointed out that “ the English 
(who now) carried on the Trade of the whole World, used (formerly) 
to have 4 or 5 ships, but now brought 40 or 50 sail, which belonged 
not to the Company . ” The English were ordered not to carry 

on their trade unless they supplied him with three millious of 
rupees to clear off two months’ pay of his soldiers and some of their 
gumashtas were actually arrested and military guards were posted 
at their gurrah aurungs (coarse cotton cloth factories) After several 
unsuccessful attempts to conciliate the Nawab through his friend 
Jagat Seth Fatehchand, his nephew Sa'id Ahmad Khan, and one of 
his officers named Chin Ray, Mr Forster, chief of the English factory 
at Qasimbazar, paid a visit to the Nawab according to the instructions 
of the Council in Calcutta He was graciously received by the 
Nawab was presented with a saropd, (a full khil’at or dress of 
honour) , and was able to effect a settlement in the month of 
September by agreeing to pay h-m three lakhs and a half The 
Oasimbazar factors had to pay an additional amount of Rs 30,500 
to the Nawab’s generals and officers ; the Patna factors had also to 
present Rs 5,000 to the Nawab and Rs 3,000 to his officers, besides 
signing a paper for the annual rent of the Chapra town at the rate 

1 Hfll, Vol m, 160 

Letter to Court, 22nd Pebruaiy, 1747, para 189 

* Scrafton, Refiedttons on the Oont of Indosfan 
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of Rs 4,537 , and the Dacca factors too were obliged to pay Rs 5,000 
A fine horse was also presented to the Nawab which cost 25000 
Madras rupees The lestrictions on the Company’s trade were then 
removed and its gumastas were released 

But more than four years did not elapse after this when fresh 
troubles arose In the year 1748 Commodore Griffin, or some men 
of his squadron, captured some trading vessels of the Armenian and 
the Mughal merchants of Bengal, who complained before the Nawab 
for redress The Nawab thereupon sent a parwanah to Governor 
Barwell demanding the delivery of “ all the merchants’ goods and 
effects” and adopted various repressive measures against the English 
Company I This obstmeted the Company’s trade in the different 
factories and added to its pecuniary troubles After various attempts 
the Company could at last persuade the Armenians to express 
satisfact on regarding the losses sustained by them in a public darbar 
held by the Nawab on the 15th October, 1749 The English had 
also to satisfy the Nawab by the payment of one lakh and fifty 
thousand rupees, which they bonowed with great difficulty from the 
Seths He at last issued a qi^iriodTiah m favour of the Company’s 
trade on 8th October, 1752 

Ahvardi was always particular about exeitmg his authority as 
the subahdar of the piovince over the European traders ■' He was ”, 
writes M Jean Law, “ zealous of his authority He especially affected 
a great independence whenever there was question of any affair 
between himself and the Europeans To speak to him of farmans 
or of privileges obtained from the Emperoi was only to anger him 
He knew well hoM- to say at the proper moment that he was both 
King and Wazir ” In the month of Jiilv 1745 he issued a qjarwdnah 
asking the English, the French, and the Dutch not to carry on “ anv 
hostilities against each other in his dominions ”, during the war of 
the Austrian Succession (l'740-48') Point Palmyras was fixed as 
the point whence neutrality should be observed In spite of this 
prohibition the Entrl-sh ard the Dutch in Bengal allied themselves 
against the French and them mutual relations continued to be 
hostile till the suspensmn of their conflicts in Europe But the 
Nawab always tried to maintain a strict control over them so tha^l 
they might not encroach iinon the field of politics m Bengal as they 
had already done in the Deccan M Jean Law writes that “ he 
saw with equal md gnation and surprise the progiess of the French 
and the English nations on the Coiomandal coast as well as in the 
Deccan, for bv means of his spies he was informed of everything 
that happened there He feared that sooner or later the 

Europeans would attempt similar enterprises in his government 
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Thus, he did not allow the English and the French to build fonti- 
fications in Calcutta and Chandemagore respectively, Just as 
Murshid Qiili Ja’far Khan had stopped the construction of forts by 
the English Company in 1718 “You are merchants”, Alivardi 
often said to the French and the English vaMs, “what need have 
you of a fortress ? Being under my protection you have no enemies 
to fear”. 

Thus Alivardi’s attitude towards the European traders in Bengal 
was strict, but he was not oppressive towards them He exacted 
money from them occasionally under pressing financial needs due to 
extraordinary circumstances, and not on “ groundless pretences as 
the Council at Fort St George wrongly reported to Admiral Watson 
in August 1756 He did not certainly contemplate the expulsion of 
the Europeans from his province or the destruction of their trade in 
any way. A contemporary French wnter observed that the Nawab 
" was very fond of the Europeans and they all feared the moment 
of hi 3 death because of the disturbances which might then take 
place”. The Dutch at Chinsura remarked m their petition to 
Siraj-ud-daulah, dated 26th June, 1756, that previously they had 
“ generally been befriended and countenanced by the Princes of the 
land and, up to the glorious Nawab Shuja’-ul-mulk Mahlabat Jang 
(Alivardi) inclusive, always endowed with privileges ”. About the 
year 1755 the Danes were permitted by Alivardi to settle at 
Serampore 

J Z. Holwell’s charge that in his death-bed speech Alivardi 
instructed his grandson Siraj-ud-daulah to suppress the Europeans, 
seems to be a concoction Holwell had the habit of inventing stories 
or fabricating facts to suit his motives^ Further, his charge against 
Alivardi is refuted by some contemporary documents Mr Matthew 
Collet, second in the English factory at Qasimbazar, wrote to the 
Council 111 Calcutta on the 22nd January, 1757 • — “As to Alivardi 
Cawn’s last dying speech to his nephew grandson) I look upon 
it as a specious fable” Mr Richard Becher, Chief of the Company’s 
factory at Dacca, remarked in his letter to the Council in Calcutta, 
dated the 25th January, 1757 — “Mr Holwell will excuse me if 
I do not admit Alivardi Cawn’s speech as genuine till better proofs 
are brought to support it than any I have yet seen Such advice 
if really given, it is reasonable to imagine, had few or no Witnesses 
so that it appears very improbable Mr Holwell in Ms distressed 
situation at Muxadabad should have been able to unravel the 
mysteries of the Cabinet and explore a secret never yet known to 


^ Bengal Past and Present, Jnly-Sept, 1916 Hdl. II, 1S9 162, iii 838 
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any one but himself”. Mr. Watts, Chief of the English Factory 
at Qasimbazar, wrote to the Court of Diiectors on the 30th January, 
1757 “ The last dying speech of Mahabat Jung or Ahvardi Cawn 
to his grandson neither he, or I believe any of the Gentlemen of the 
Factory, ever heard of; neither have I since heard from any of the 
country people ; it seems an imitation of the speech of Louis XIV 
to his grandson, and appears, as Mr Collet aptly terms it, only a 
specious fable Instigated by the Afghan general Mustafa Khan, 
Alivardi’s nephews, Shahamat Jang and Saulat Jang, once proposed 
to him the expulsion of the English from Bengal But the old 
Nawab did not support their proposal, and, after the departure of 
Mustafa Khan from his court, gave them a significant reply , — ^“Dear 
children ! Mustafa Klian is a soldier of fortune, . He wishes that 
I should always have occasion to employ him and to put it in his 
power to ask favours for himself and his friends; but in the name 
of' common sense, what is the matter with your own selves, that you 
should join issue with him, and make common cause of his opinion ? 
What wrong have the English done, that I should wish them 
ill ? Look at yonder plains , should you set fire to it, there 
would be no stopping its progress ; and who is the man then who 
shall put out a fire that shall break forth at sea, and from thence 
come out upon land. Beware of lending an ear to such proposals again ; 
for they will produce nothing but evil”^ 


Hindu officers in Alivardi’s goi’brniment 

Ahvardi could cleverly utilise the services of a few able Hindu 
officers m the task of administration With a brilliant tradition of 
administrative capacity since the early days of Indian civilisation, 
the Hindus displayed a fine genius in the transaction of both civil 
and military affairs under successive governments like those of the 
Turko-Afghans, the Great Mughals the later Mughals and the 
British ® Among the Hindu officers employed in Ahvardi’s govern- 
ment the most prominent were Jankiram Shorn, his son Durlabhram, 
Bjamnarfiiii, Kiratchand, XJmmid Hay, Bini Dutt, Hamram Singh and 
Gokulchand Orme wrongly asserts that the Hindus discharged only 
civil functions Ghulam Husain tells us that many of them were 
employed in the military service of Alivardi’s government and helped 

* Siyar, li 611 ' ' 

^ In some unpublished papers, discovered m the Record room of the Diistrict 
Judge of Patna, I find the n'ames of many eminent Bengali Hindu officers being 
employed m the task of administering Bihar since the year 1790 A D. 
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him greatly during his Orissa expedition and in subduing the Afghan 
rebels The principal Hindu merchants and bankers were also 
attached to him As a matter of fact, Hindu suppott was an 
important factor in his career 

But theie lemamed at the same time an under'current of 
discontent among some Hindu zammdars, probably due to the 
•ahwdhs imposed on them Colonel Scott, chief engineer of the 
Company, wiote to his friend Mr Noble in 1754 that “ the Jen^ue 
(Hindu) raiahs and the inhabitants were disaffected to the Moor 
(Muhammadan) government and secretly wished for a change and 
opportunity of throwing off their yoke” This discontent of the 
Hindu zammdars openly manifested itself m the time of Siraj-ud- 
daulah, and their support and sympathy went to the English East 
India Company in Bengal 

Alivardi was no doubt a tactful governor, always solicitous for the 
welfare of his province But his regime of sixteen years was not so 
brilliant as has been described by Ghulam Husain or Karam ‘All, 
both of whom were indebted to him in several ways and naturally 
did not refer to the dark aspects of the period A i effective student 
of history will not fail to note that, in spite of almost sleepless 
vigilance and care, Alivardi could not save his province altogether 
from the influence of the same disruptive forces which were then 
distracting the other parts of the decaying Mughal empire Political 
troubles like the Maratha invasions, the Afghan rebellions and the 
incursions of the Maghs from the Arakan side, disturbed the peace 
and order of Bengal and seriously affected the different departments 
of the economic life of its people 

Nevertheless, the period is instructive from two points of view 
It shows that retribution follows crimes even in political circles, and 
thus an adventurer could not secure real peace for himself or his 
family, from a position usurped by him through force and treachery 
But it is at the same time significant to note that it was possible for 
a tactful and active governor like Alivardi to utilize profitably the 
services of officers belonging to both the Hindu and Muslim sects, in 
the task of administration even when there were various discordant 
factors in the politics of the country. 
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MAEATHAS IN BENGAL 
I. First Maratha invasion, 1742, 

On his return journey from Katak, Ahvardi Khan learned at 
Mubarak Manzil (now called Shdhm-hdruh) in the Arambagh 
subdivision of the Hughli district, and some 15 miles south of 
Bardwan, that a Maratha army from Nagpur had passed through 
Pachet and was raiding the Bardwan district By a forced march 
he arrived at Bardwan, on the 15th April, 1742. Here, next morn- 
ing he found himself encircled by the myiiads of Deccan hght horse. 
The Nawab’s position was very critical, as he had only three 
thousand horsemen and a thousand more foot-musketeers with him, 
but was encumbered with all his baggage, camp followers and 
family, the mam portion of his army having been earlier sent back 
to his capital He was forced to halt a week m Bardwan. The 
Marathas cut off his grain supply, one party of them under 
Bhaakar Pandit keeping up the investment and another party 
plundering the country for forty miles around. 

Driven by hunger, Ahvardi attempted a break through the 
Maratha cordon in the north-eastern direction to Mufrsttudabad, 
via Katwa, 35 miles from Bardwan But the plan was mismanaged, 
as the camp followers whom he wanted to leave behind, crowded 
upon his troops in wild panic, and his march became a slow and 
disorderly movement At last by four o’clock in the afternoon his ad- 
vance was entirely stopped in a muddv rice field His baggage and 
tents, coming up from behind were looted by the enemy 
hovenng round, and his army had to halt there without food or 
shelter A day and two nights passed in this way, and then on the 
25th the Nawab cut his way through the Maratha line, with the 
help of his artillery and musketeers and the brave Afghan cavalry 
under Mustafa Khan At Nigun Sarai, 14 miles short of Katwa, 
a desperate rear-guard action was fought in which Mu^hib Khan 
fell, but the starving army reached Katwa in safety on the 26th 
During th’s retreat, whenever the Bengal army halted, the Marathas 
used to halt likewise, just beyond the range of the long muskets 
while their roving bands plundered and burnt the village for ten 
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miles on each side of the track Provisions and reinforcements soon 
reached the Nawab at Katwa, 

Mir Habib, a poor Persian pedlar from Shiraz, had made him- 
self by his ability the nght-hand man and deputy of Rustam Jang, 
the son-in-law of Shuja‘-ud-din, and been raised to the peerage. 
He now joined the Marathas and guided their plans and operations 
with all his local knowledge, so as to wreak vengeance on Alivardi as 
the enemy qf his patron His extraordinary ability and implacable 
enmity to Alivardi Khan gave to the Maratha incursion into Bengal 
its long-drawn and murderous character 

Bhaskar Pandit, finding the Nawab safely escaped to Katwa, 
at first wanted to return to Nagpur in oider to avoid the rainy 
season of lower Bengal, But Mir Habib lured him with the prospect 
of boundless plunder, to make a sudden dash on the Nawab’s 
cap^ital, during his absence With 700 select Maratha horsemen 
the raiding party in one night covered about forty miles and reached 
Dahip^a, a suburb of Murshidabad (6th May 1742) , burnt its 
bazar, and then crossing over to Murshidabad itself plundered it 
for one day without any opposition, taking three lakhs of rupees 
from the house of the banker Jagat Seth alone But Alivardi had 
hurried up on the heels of the Marathas and arrived to save his 
capital in the morning of the 7th The raiders retreated to Katwa, 
a line of burning village marking their track 

From the month of June Katwa became the head quarters of 
a Maratha army of occupation Mir Habib acted as their chief 
adviser and agent Through his friends in Hughli, he secured that 
town and port for the Marathas by imprisoning its drunken faujdar, 
Muhammad Ra 2 ;a (early in July) , and a Maratha garrison under 
Shesh Rao was put in there Thus, the districts west of the Ganges 
passed into the hands of the invaders. “ They set up outposts in 
many places and occupied the country from Rajmahal to Medmipur 
and Jalesar ” Shesh Rao was installed as their govlemor Unlike 
other Maratha chiefs he was piollte, considerate to othersi, just and 
kind His good administration soon won the landholders and even 
the European traders of these parts over to his side. Mir Habib 
acted as the diwan of Bengal on behalf of the Marathas and sum- 
moned the zamindars to pay him their land revenue ” 

^ The Nawab’s rule ceased in West Bengal, but his authority was 
maintained east of the Ganges, though even there subjected to 
occasional raids “All rich and respectable people abandoned 
their homes and migrated to the eastern side of the Ganges in order 
to save the honour of their women.” (Salimullah) . 
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II. The Maratha Terror In Bengal 
Campaigns, September — December, ^ 1 742 

All over the country from which the Nawab’s authority had 
disappeared, the roving Maratha bands conmmitted wanton destruc- 
tion and unspeakable outrage An English factor reported in July 
1742, “The Maiathas are plundering in Birbhum. which has put a 
stop to all business, the merchants and weavers flying wherever they 
can ” Another English merchant, Holwell, writes, “They commit- 
ted the most horrid devastation and cruelties, fed their horses and 
cattle with mulberry plantations and thereby irreparably injured 
the silk manufacture A general face of rum succeeded Many of 
the inhabitants, weavers and husbandmen, fled ^ ^ The atangs (silk 
and cloth factories and emporia) were m a great degree deserted, 
the lands untilled The manufactures of the arangs received so 
injurious a blow at this period, that they have ever since lost their 
original purity and estimation, and probably will never recover them 
again Every evil attending destructive war, was felt by this un- 

happy country m the most eminent degree A scarcity of grain in 
all parts, the wages of labour greatly enhanced, trade, foreign and 
mland, labourmg under every disadvantage and oppression”! 

Gangaram, an eye-wrtness, thus describes the sufFenngs of the 
people “Every class of people took to flight with their property, 
when suddenly the bargis^ came up and encircled them in the 
plain They snatched away gold and silver, rejecting everything 
else Of some people they cut off the hand, of some the nose and 
ears, some they killed outright They dragged away the beautiful 
women . The bargis after thus committing aU sinful acts, set 
these women free After looting in the open, they entered the vil- 
lages and set fire to the houses . and roamed about on all sides 
plundering They constantly shouted ‘Give us rupees, give us 

rupees, give us rupees’ When they got no rupee, they filled their 
victims’ nostrils with water, or drowned them in tanks... . It was 
only after crossing the Bhagirathi that the people found safety.” 


1 Holwell, Interesting Hist, Events, 2nd ed (1766), Part I. pp 121-151, 
Also letters from Pondicherry to the Fr Company, 11 Jan 1746 and 31st Jan' 
1747 (NS) 

2 Bargis, the name by which the Maratha raiders are known in Bengal, is 
a corruption of bargir, meaning the lowest class of Maratha common soldiers whose 
arms and horses were supplied by the State, as contrasted with Silah-dars, who 
owned their own horses and equipment 
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Another eye-witness, Vtoeshwar Vidyalankar, the Court pandit of 
the Maharajah of Bardwan writes, “Shahu Rajah’s troops are nig- 
gard of pity, slayers of pregnant women and infants, of Brahmans 
and the poor, fierce of spirit, expert in robbing the property of every 
one and committing every kind of sinful act Their mam strength 
lies in their marvellously swift horses If it comes to a battle, they 
secretly decamp to some other country.” The same tale is told by 
Sahmullah m his Tankh-i-Bangala (written m 1763) and by the 
French merchants of Chandernagar and the English of Calcutta 

During the monsoon recess of 1742, both sides waited for rein- 
forcements Alivardi encamped outside his capital to guard it, and 

received two large contingents from Patna and Purnia, while 
Bhaskar Pandit sent two captains to his master m Nagpur to press 
for fresh troops, but he waited m vain Alivardi decided to attack 
tlje Marathas before the drying of the roads and the fall of the 
river level would restore to the light Deccani horse its natural ad- 
vantage Bhaskar was celebrating the Durga Puja at Katwa, m 
the most lavish style with forced contributions from the zamindars, 
when Alivardi after a wide detour at night by the north and west 
crossed the Ganges at Uddharan-pur, some five miles above Katwa, 
and the Ajay river, a mile north of Katwa, by two boat-bridges 
which he had constructed with great secrecy and speed Early in 
the morning of 27th September 1742 (the Navami or grand Puja 
day) two thousand and five hundred picked troops of the Nawab 
forming lus van, immediately on reaching the south bank of the 
Ajay, formed and charged the sleeping Maratha camp The sur- 
prise was complete, the Marathas fled away without striking a blow, 
there was httle loss of life on either side, but the Marathas lost all 
their camp and baggage 

Bhaskar recalled his troops from all their outposts in Bengal, 
and led the fugitives into the Medmipur district, where he looted 
and burnt Radhanagar (a famous silk-rearmg centre) and other 
large places, and took post at Narayangarh A detachment from 
this army captured Cuttack after slaying its governor Shaikh Ma'sum 
at Jajpur But Alivardi marched in person against them and re- 
covered Cuttack, driving the Marathas beyond the Chilka lake 
(Dec 1742) He returned to Murshidabad in triumph on ?th 
February, 1743. 
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III Second Maratha Invasion, 1743, 

Alivardi’s Pact With The Peshwa 

Early in March 1743, Raghuji Bhonsle, the Rajah of Nagpur, 
himself arrived at Katwa along with Bhaskar Pandit He was bent 
upon exacting the chauth of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa which the 
Mughal Emperor had promised to Rajah Shahu, and Rajah Shahu 
had assigned to Raghuji But in the meantime the Delhi Emperor 
had appealed to the Peshwa Balaji Rao, the rival and personal enemy 
of Raghuji Bhonsle, and the Peshwa had agreed m the preceding 
November to eject Raghuji from Bengal by force 

Early in February 1743, the Peshwa entered Bihar from the 
south with a strong force His army was irresistible, and “along 
his route those who gave him blackmail or costly presents, saved 
their lives and property, while those who attempted defence were 
killed and their houses were given up to plunder ” From Benares, 
he traversed Bihar by way of Saseram, Daudnagar, Tikari, Gaya, 
Manpur, Bihar city and Mungir, and then issuing through the hills 
and jungles of the Santal Parganas on to the plain of Birbhum, 
took the road to Murshidabad. After oaths of fidelity and friend- 
ship had been exchanged between the two, Alivardi met the Peshwa 
at the village of Chauria-gachi (on the west bank of the Bhagirathi 
some 10 miles south of Berhampur Cantonment) on 30th March 
It was agreed at this conference that the Nawab would pay the 
chauth of Bengal to Shahu Rajah, besides 22 lakhs of rupees/to 
Balaji for the expenses of his army, while the Peshwa undertook to 
effect a final settlement with Raghuji who would not trouble Bengal 
in future 

Raghuji Bhonsle on hearing of these two allies advancing toge- 
ther against him, decamped from Katwa to Birbhum Leaving the 
slow Bengal army behind, the Peshwa made a rapid cavalry dash, 
overtook Raghuji on 10th April and drove him away into the west- 
ern hills with heavy loss of men and baggage As Raghuji passed 
through Manbhum and took the road to Sambalpur, the Peshwa 
after passing through Pachet, gave up the chase and set out for his 
return to Puna 

The celebrated Maratha Ditch of Calcutta was dug during this 
year, to protect the exposed part of the town, at a cost of Rs 25,000 
raised by the local merchants A mud wall was also raised round 
Patna city by its governor The nine months from June 1743 to 
February 1744 passed in peace in these eastern provinces. 
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IV Third Maratha Incursion, 1744. 

At the beginning of March 1744, Bhaskar Pandit again invaded 
(Bengal by way of Orissa and Medinipur He was furious at losing 
all the spoils of his raids in the two previous years, and his disappoint- 
ment was heightened by the knowledge that his master’s rival the 
Peshwa had cleared twenty-two lakhs of rupees easily by a short 
campaign m Bengal The sufferings of the innocent people who 
came m his way were worse than anything undergone by them be- 
fore 

Alivardi was utterly bewildered by this revival of the Maratha 
menace He had paid Balaji Rao twenty- two lakhs of rupees for 
insuring Bengal against all the Bargi raids in future, and here were 
those human locusts back again after nine months The reason was"} 
that in the meanwhile these two Maratha chiefs had met together 
at their king’s Court and Shahu had imposed upon them a compro- 
mise dated 31st August 1743, by which the portion of Bihar lying 
west of Patna and including Shahabad and Tikarfand yielding 12 
lakhs of rupees a year was assigned to theTPeshwa, while Raghuji 
was to enjoy Bengal. Orissa, and the portion of Bihar east of Patna, 
and each was strictly forbidden to interfere with the other’s sphere 
of mfluence 

The Nawab therefore found that in return for all his expendi- 
ture he had got not an assured protector, but only two blood-suckers 
instead of one His own situation was well mgh desperate The 
mvasions of the past two years had halved his income and doubled 
his army expenses, while his coffers had been exhausted by the 
heavy tribute that he had to pay to the Delhi Emperor on his own 
succession and the subsidy exacted by Balaji Rao m 1743 His 
Government was bankrupt, his soldiers were worn out by the fatigue 
of campaigning year after year, he himself was in poor health and 
unable to take the field Therefore, a new campaign against the 
elusive Marathas in the fierce summer heat just then begmmng, had 
to be avoided by all means 

The best means that suggested itself to his mind was treacher- 
ous assassination, which he had practised before with success against 
the Rajah of the Chakwar tribe (Holwell, i 69-71 ) 

Advised by his leading Afghan captain Ghulam Mustafa Khan 
and assisted by the^ perjured oaths of his supple Hindu diwan Janki- 
ram, he invited Bhaskar Pandit and his captains to an interview with 
him for making a peaceful settlement of the question of the chauth 
of Bengal The meeting was to take place m a huge tent set up at 
Mankara, four miles south of the modern Berhampur Cantonment 
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station, and the date was the 31st of March 1744 On entering the 
tent, the unsuspecting Maratha general and 21 of his captains were 
all massacred by assassins hidden in the double side-screens Only 
one captain, Raghuji Gaikwar, who had remained behind on the plea 
of illness, galloped away with the troops, and all the Maratha de- 
tachments vacated Bengal and Orissa 

This political crime gave the three eastern provinces peace and 
prosperity for fifteen months The Rajah of Nagpur was in no 
position to avenge the murder of his generals immediately, his money 
difficulties had grown worse than before, and his old friction with 
the Peshwa had recurred m many a quarter because each was viola- 
ting the compromise of August 1743 The Bengal adventure had 
only added to the Bhonsle’s load of debt 

But Alivardi’s Government too was at its wits’ end for money 
The annual raids had destroyed the resources of the province, while 
his army bill for defence and been more than doubled and now 
amounted to one kror and eighty lakhs of ruppees a year So, he was 
dnven to raise money by any means, fair or foul 

In his financial distress Alivardi put pressure upon the Euro- 
pean Companies trading in Bengal He complained that the English 
“carried on the trade of the whole world, they formerly used to have 
but four or five ships, but now brought 40 or 50 sails which belong 
not to the Company “ He expected the rich merchants and refu- 
gees in Calcutta to assist him wdh a large war contribution for meet- 
ing his army bdl The English at last settled his claim by paying 
3^ lakhs of rupees, besides Rs 43,500 for his courtiers The French 
at Chandemagar paid Rs 45,000 


V Afghan Mutiny, 1745, Raghuji Returns 

A domestic revolution next year turned Alnardi's strongest 
allies into his bitterest enemies, and so weakened the defence of 
Bengal as to tempt the Marathas to return The army of the 
Nawab of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa m the 18th century was filled 

entirely with Afghans (mostly from Bihar and even Mewat) and 

Hindu foot-musketeers from Buxar, with some Oudh men Of 

these the Afghans were the most numerous and efficient element 
Their supreme leader w'as Ghulam Mustafa Khan, who had hitherto 
been Ahvardi’s right-hand man. and they numbered 9,000 cavalry 
and a smaller body of infantry Alivardi had promised Mustafa the 
governorship of Bihar as his reward if he could carry out the mas- 
sacre of Bhaskar and the other Maratha generals. But as the 
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Nawab showed no sign of keeping his word, Mustafa began to 
threaten him An armed conflict in the capital seemed imminent; 
but Alivardi seduced some of the other Afghan captains and even 
a few of the lieutenants of Mustafa That general at last resigned 
the Nawab's service, and left Murshidabad with his own contingent 
m February 1745. on his dues being paid up in full 

Entering Bihar, the revolted general stormed Monghyr fort and 
delivered an assault on Patna city on 14th March His army was 
now swollen to 14,000 troopers by adventuiers from all sides joining 
such a noted freelance Zainuddin Ahmad Khan, the son-in-law of 
Alivardi, defended the capital of Bihar, and at first all seemed lost 
for him when a musket-shot killed Mustafa’s elephant-driver, 

and that general leaped down from its back His followers took 

this to be a sign of his death and they broke and fled away Patna 

was saved Despairing of success against the fort, Mustafa, with- 

drew from its walls on 21st March, and retreated to the Shahabad 
district Alivardi soon came up from Bengal and chased the rebel 
out of Bihar to Chunar, (April) 

But in the meantime Raghuji Bhonsle had invaded Bengal at 
the invitation of Mustafa Khan, and Alivardi had to hasten back 

to that province Seizing this opportunity, Mustafa Khan came 
out of his refuge in Oudh territory, and entered the zamindari of Ud- 
want Singh Ujjainia, the owner of Jagadishpur (in Shahabad) who 
had long been the enemy of the governors of Bihar But Zainuddm 
promptly issued from Patna, and on 20th June attacked the Afghan 
army at Karhani (12 miles S W of Koilwar on the Son river). 
Here Mustafa was shot dead and his army fled away to the village 
of Magror under Mustafa’s son Murtaza Khan 

In the meantime, Raghuji Bhonsle had invaded Orissa, and 
captured Cuttack with its governor Durlabhram, the son of the 
diwan Jankiram All Orissa up to Medinipur passed into the hands 
of the Marathas (April) After some fruitless negotiations for 
terms, Raghuji entered the Bardwan district, where he seized seven 
lakhs of revenue, and passed into Birhbum to canton for the rainy 
season, while Alivardi personally guarded Murshidabad 

In September, Raghuji passed into Bihar, plundering on the 
way After fording the Son river, he marched to Magror where he 
was joined by the remnant of Mustafa Khan’s army He had now 

10,000 Maratha light horse and 4,000 Afghan soldiers under him 
Looting Bhojpur on the way, he moved on towards Patna, till he 
came upon the Nawab’s army led by Alivardi himself at the Rani’s 
tank near Muhib-Ahpur. The Bengal vanguard led by Mir Ja’far 
surprised the Maratha Rajah m his camp, but the latter escaped. 
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A running fight cntinued for some days (14-20 Nov 1745), but 
the Nawab had to halt for some days to refresh his exhausted troops 

Then, the Marathas led by Mir Habib, doubled back towards 
Bengal to seize the chance of looting its now-defenceless capital 
Alivardi followed close on their heels, his army suffering terrible 
privations as the Marathas had looted and destroyed all the food 
supply along their track 

Following the shorter jungle path, Raghuji appeared before 
Murshidabad on 21st December 1745 Alivardi arrived there the 
next day Then Raghuji fell back on Katwa, but at the Rani’s 
Tank west of that town, he was defeated after a severe battle and 
driven away with heavy loss of men and half their baggage But 
while Raghuji himself returned to Nagpui, Mir Habib remained in 
the camp of Katwa with some 2500 Maratha horse and 4000 Afghans 
The Nawab and his soldiers alike were worn out by their two hard 
campaigns and forced marches in Bihar during the last nine months, 
and had to halt m Murshidabad In April 1746, however, he set 
out again and drove the invaders out of Bengal into Orissa, after 
which Bengal and Bihar enjoyed peace for a time 

But the Nawab’s Afghan captains, Shamsher Khan and Sardar 
Khan, commanding between them 6000 Afghans, were found to have 
been conspiring with the Marathas for overthrowing Ahvardi’s rule, 
and sharing the three provinces with Raghuji So, the Nawab 

dismissed them in June and ordered them to go back to their homes 
in the Darbhanga district 


VI Alivardi’s Policy Towards The Maratha Demands 

In October 1746, the Delhi Emperor made a settlement with the 
Maratha king’s envoy, promising to order the payment of 25 and 10 
lakhs of rupees annually to Rajah Shahu as the chauth of Bengal 
and Bihar respectively Alivardi rightly argued that this payment 
could be justified only if Shahu in return for this money effectually 
kept Raghuji Bhonsle out of Bengal, and not merely ordered his 
Peshwa to expel Raghuji after Bengal had been raided As he wrote 
to the Maratha agent in Delhi, “Raghuji is Rajah Shahu’s servant, 
now call him back and restrain him When a man like the Peshwa 
himself IS apprehensive that Raghuji might again invade Bengal, 
how can I be expected to disband my army and hope to see my coun- 
try cultivated again . . The districts on the (western) bank of 
the Ganges have been devastated and not a kauri is bemg collected 
there, If some five rupees are reahsed from this side (the eastern 
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bank), it has to be spent on my troops Whence can a revenue 
come for being sent (to Delhi) In this state of things, if the Bhonsle 
army does not make any incursion this year, then at the end of the 
year I shall disband my levies and whatever revenue is left (after 
paying them olf) I shall send to the Emperor Therefore, I am 

determined to remain prepared for war ” 

In short, Ahvardi chose the wiser and manlier part of basing the 
defence of his realm on a strong army under his own control, ins- 
tead of depending upon a protective force, maintained at his cost, 
to be sent out by the Peshwa for defending him m the event of 
Raghuji’s invasion, probably after half the province had been deso- 
lated and his subjects kept in perpetual alarm by the manifestly 
defenceless condition of their ruler He refused to pay a chauth for 
Bihar (ten lakhs) to the Peshwa separately, when there was no 
guarantee that Balaji Rao on being satisfied as to his own share and 
the safety of Bihar, would not leave Raghuji a free hand to raid and 
tax Bengal and Orissa, instead of defending the three eastern pro- 
vmces together,— which was the Emperor’s object in promising 35 
lakhs to Rajah Shahu The blackmail for the entire north-eastern 
region must be one charge payable to one authority,’ and not two 
separate amounts payable to two mutually independent enemy chiefs 

Ahvardi’s campaign for the recovery of Orissa from Mir Habib 
could not start before the end of 1746, as he had to wait for new 
levies to replace the recently disimssed Afghan contingents of Sham- 
sher Khan and Sardar Khan. At last in November, his general 
Mir Ja’far, at the head of about 7500 men, marched into the Medini- 
pur district, and about I2th December, defeated Habib’s 
lieutenant Sayyid Nur m a decisive battle near Medinipur town 
But Mir Habib came up from the south of Balesar (about 20th 
January, 1747) and was soon afterwards joined by a Maratha force 
under Janoji Bhonsle (the son of Raghuji) from Nagpur via Cut- 
tack At the news of this junction of his enemies, Mir Ja’far fled 
precipitately back to Bardwan, abandoning the Medinipur district. 
Soon afterwards, a conspiracy between Mir Ja’far and ‘Ataullah 
(the faujdar of Rajmahal) to murder their benefactor and kinsman 
Alivardi, was discovered and the two were dismissed {Siyar, 
11. 157). 

Nothing daunted by these losses, Ahvardi, now an old man of 
seventy-one, marched out of his camp at Amaniganj and defeated 
Janoji in a severely contested battle near Bardwan (March 1747). 
The bafBed raiders fled back to Medinipur and the Murshidabad 
and Bardwan districts were cleared of them, while the Nawab re- 
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turned lo his capital lor the rainy season During the whole of this 
year 1747, the IVlarathas remained in undisturbed fKissession of 
Orissa up to Medinipur. 


VII Af&'hans Seize Bihak Government. 

At the beginning of the next year (1748) a tearible storm burst 
upon ^ the Mughal Empire and most tragic;ally on Bengal-Bihar 
Ahmad Shah Duirani, the heir to Nadir Shah's power and army, 
mvaded the Pargab, while the Afghan ex-soldiers of Alivardi advan- 
ced horn their homes m the Darbhanga district in Noirth Bihar, 
took Patna City, and treacherously murdered its governor Zain-ud- 
din Ahmiad (surnamed Haibat Jang), the son-m-law of Ahvatrdi 
(13th January, 1748). The Nawab’s elder brother Hap Ahmad 
(the father of Haibat Jang) was tortured to death to mpke him 
divulge the hiding place of his treasure, and Alivardi’s widowed 
daughter and her children were dragged into AJlghan captivity. 
For three months (13 January — 16 April), Bihar tasted) Afghan 
rule. Afghan tnbesmen from all aides flocked to Shamsher Khan’s 
standard, “they swarmed out of the ground like white ants”, — ^hop- 
ing to restore their lost tribal empire m India. 

On hearing the tragic news from Patna, Ahvardi marched out 
of Amaruganj (Murshidabad) on 29th February for Bihar. Near 
Bhagalpur he defeated a Maratha force under Mir Habib who was 
hastening from Orissa to join the rebel Afghans At Klala DiarSL 
(or Ram Sar^i) on the south bank of the Ganges, 26 miles east of 
Patna, the Nawab crushed the Afghans and their Maratha. jbilies, 
on 16th April, and soon afterwards recovered Patna, released his 
captive daughter, and restored his own government in the province 
of Bihar. Then he returned to Murshidabad on 30th November 
For a whole year (April 1748— March 1749) Bengal and Bihar en- 
joyed a respite from the bargi visitation, but all Onssa from Medini- 
pur southwards remained in the bands of the Marathas 


Vin. Last Struggles With The Marathas. 

In March 1749, Ahvardi set out for reconquering Orissa A)t 
the news of his approach, Mir Habib set fire to his encampment 
near Medinipur and fled southwards Fighting a few light skirmi- 
ehes only, as the enemy constantly fled further and further, th'e 
Nawab reached Cuttack on 17th May, 1749 The fort of Barahati 
capitulated to him a month later, and thus the reconqiiest of Orissa 
59 
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was completed. J3ut no Bengal noble would agree ^to accept the 
governoistup ol Onssa, sued was tbeii teiror of the Maiatha power 
and despaax at their own. nuliLaiy weakness. The worthless man 
who was at last left m charge of Cuttack by Ahvp,rdi was defeated 
and captured by the Marathas under Mir Habib only a week alter 
Ahvardi had inarched out of that city, (June 1749) . After under- 
going terrible privations and hardships owmg to the bad roads and 
flooded rivers during the monsoon, Alivaidi reached MursHidabad 
at tbe begiunmg of July, — his work in Onssa entirely undone and 
his health broken down. 

A long illness disabled him till the middle of October , there- 
after he marched to Medinipur and formed a permanent encamp- 
ment there m order to close the path of Maratha raids from Orissa 
into Bengal. Here his attempt to prevent frauds m his military 
accounts almost caused another mutiny among his captains At the 
end of February 1750 the Marathas resumed their raids into Bengal. 
On 6th March Mir Habib arrived near Murshidabad and plundered 
the country roimd So, Ahvardi quickly fell back from Medinipur 
to Bardwan, the raiders disappeared into the jungles of West Ben- 
gal, and, the Nawab returned to Medinipur (April), where he built 
J^eamanent quarters for himself m order to guard that frontier post. 

But in June 1750 a mad attempt of his spoilt grandson, the boy 
Siraj-ud-daulah to seize the government of Patna which his mur- 
dered father Haibat Jang had held before, sent Ahvardi humrying 
to Bihar m tropical ram and heat, and at Patna the old Nawab fell 
seriously ill He returned to Murshidabad by boat, under medical 
treatment (September ) But there was to be no rest for him At 
Medinipur his agents Mir Ja'far and Rajah Durlabhram were in 
such mortal terror of the Marathas, that Ahvardi, though far from 
restored to normal health, had to go there in person. (Dectember) 
and fight and di.ve away Mir Habib He then returned to Katwia 
in February, 1751 


IX Peace Treaty, Orissa Ceded 

Both sides were now eager for peace Mir Habib had gained 
nothing from the .barren province of Onssa in these years and his 
raids into Bengal had been alwavTO foiled by Alivafdi’s Ylgilande .^anjd 
vigour. Ahvardi himself was nmv 75 years old and felt the weight 
of age and many years of hard earapaignmg His troops were 
t oroug ly worn out and his treasury exhausted So, after nego- 
tiations with Maratha agents the terms were settled ; the draft treaty 
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was ^approved by the Court of Nagpur, and finally in May 17|51, a 
peace was signed on the following conditions * 

1. Mir Habib vCculd now become a servant of Alivardi and act 
as deputy-governor (jtuZib-nazirrt) of Orissa on his behaJf He 
should pay the surplus revenue of the provmce to Raghuji’s ajniy 
as their salary 

2 From the Bengal revenue twelve lakhs of rupees aimually 
would be paid to Raghuji as the chauth of that province. 

3 The fifaratha Government agreed not to set foot in Ahvardi’s 
dominions again The frontier of Bengal was fixed at and including 
the river Suvarna-rekhla near Jalesar, and the Marathas bound them- 
selves not to cross it again (Thus the southern part of the district 
of Medinipur was finally joined to Bengal ) 

A year after the conclusion of this treaty, Mir Habib was 
muidered by the Maratha troops of Janoji (24 August 1752) Mfr 
Habib’s post as deputy governor of Onssa was given to> Mu^hh-ud- 
din Md Khan, a courtier of Baghuji , Ahvardi lost even his 
theoretical control over Orissa, and it became a Maratha province 
in deed, though according the theory of the treaty {it was to fbe 
held as a vast jdgir whose revenue alone was assigned to the 
Marathas, without any change in its territorial sovereignty 

The loss of Orissa to the Mughal empue was the one permanent 
result of the hllaratha invasions Another was that the Bargis 
showed the way for the organised looting of Bengal and Bihar to 
the Upper India robber bands calling themselves sannynsts ^d 
selves not to cross it again (Thus the southern part of the district 
of Medinipur was finally joined to Bengal ) 
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SniAJ-UD-DAULAH. 

I. SlRAJ-UD-DAtriiAH, HIS POSITION AND CHARACTER 

Alivardi sank into the grave in the midst of darkness and 
despair His long years of striving with the Marathas had ended 
in his admission of utter defeat And now as he entered his eighty- 
second year, with a constitution worn out by many years of hard 
campaigning, death dealt a quick succession of blows at his heart ; 
in the course of one year he lost two sons-in-law and one grandson, 
leaving two immature youths as his only possible successors 
Alivardi had no son, but three daughters only They had been 
married to the three sons of his brother the Haji, who were known 
from their seats of governorship, as the Dacca Nawab, the PumiS, 
Naw|ab, and the Patna Nawab All his three daughters had been 
widowed in his life time The eldest Mihir-un-nisa (Ghasiti Begam) 
was childless The second (she of Pumia) had a grown up son 
named Shaukat Jang and a boy named Mirza Ramzani The third 
(Aminla Begam) hhd two sons left, Siraj-ud-daulah, and MirzH 
Mahdi 

f Siraj was his grandfather’s darling, because he was bom just 
before Alivardi gained the deputy governorship of Bihar (1733) 
which was for him the stepping-stone to the throne of these three 
eastern subahs His family regarded this new-bom child as the 
bringer of good fortune to the beggarly adventurer from Persia who 
had started life in Orissa on a monthly pay of Rs. 100 and ended 
by becoming the master of three kingdoms 

His grandfather’s superstitious affection proved a fatal boon 
for Siraj-ud-daulah ; it led him through a riotous life to a tragic and 
dishonoured end He was given no education for his future duties ; 
he never leamt to curb his passionate impulses ; none durst correct 
his vices ; and he was kept away from manly and martial exercises 
as dangerous to such a precious life Thus the apple of old Alivardi’s 
®y® grew up into a most dissolute, haughty, reckless and cowardly 
youth, and the prospect of his succession to the government of 
Bengal, filled all people with alarm. 

About the character of Siraj-ud-daulah the evidence of the 
English merchants of Calcutta or that of the famous Patna historian 
Sayyid Ghulam Husain (the tutor of his rival Shaukat Jang) might 
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be suspected as prejudiced. I shall therefore give here the opinion 
of Monsieur Jean Law, the chief of the French factory at Qasimbazar, 
a gentleman who was prepared to risk his own life m order to defend 
Siraj against the English troops Law writes in his Memoirs,^ — 
“The character of Siraj-ud-daulah was reputed to be one of 
the worst ever known. In fact he had distinguished himself not 
only by all sorts of debaucheries, but by a revolting cruelty. The 
Hindu women are accustomed to bathe on the bank of the Ganges 
Siraj-ud-dauIah, who was informed by his spies which of them were 
beautiful, sent his satellites in little boats to carry them off He was 
often seen, in the season when the river overflows, causing the ferry 
boats to be upset or sunk, in order to have the cruel pleasure of| 
seeing the confusion of a hundred people at a time, men, women and 
children, of whom many, not being able to swim, were sure to 
perish . Every one trembled at the name of Sira]-iid-daulah ”, 

On the eve of Alivardi’s death Siraj and his cousin Sihaukat 
Jang stood face to face as rivals for the throne of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa But Shaukat Jang lived far away, in Pumia. Siraj’s nearest 
and greatest enemy was his mother’s eldest sister Ghasiti Begam, 
a childless widow As the best -loved and most domineering daughter 
of Ahvardi, she had used her position of influence to amass a vast 
fortune, which she kept with herself, in a castle surrounded by a 
lake called the Moti-jhil, a few miles north of the city of Murshida- 
bad, guarded by her armed retainers as a threat to the ruler in the 
capital But she was a woman, unble to come into the field in 
person Hence she had to act through male agents, such as her 
lovers and managers It had been her ambition to raise Siraj’s 
younger brother Akram-ud-daulah to the throne, and rule the 
counti^” as his regent from behind the veil ; but that boy had died 
about a year before Alivardi She then turned her eyes on Shaukat 
Jang and invited him to invade Murshidabad Thus eveiy enemy 
of Siraj found a patron in Ghasiti Begam In fact, the approaching 
death of Alivardi threatened to provoke a war of succession, which 
did not turn out so terrible as the war for Aurangzih’s throne SO 
years earlier only because the claimants were two worthless youths 
But the most formidable enemy of Siraj was Mir Ja’far Ali Fligri^ 
the commander-in-chief of Alivardi’s army By reason of his 
mature age, experience of war, and official piosition, he was the only 
man whom Siraj had reason to dread in a trial of strength • Ja'far 
Ah had come to India as a penniless adventurer like his master, but 
Alivardi had given him the hand of his half-sister (Shah KhEnlam) , and 


^ Tp. in HiUj ill 162 
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gradually raised him to a position next only to himself, as the Bakhsht 
(literally meaning the Paymaster-General, but really the Ciaptain- 
General of the Forces) Ja'far All had gained an undeserved repu- 
tation for valoui- by the rapid march which enabled him to resctie 
Saulat Jang near Katak before his defeated and fleeing captors could 
murder him (1741) , and lateir by a victory over the IVCaiiathas in 
1746 (Ch 24, Sec 7) But his courage entirely oozed out when in 
February, 1747, he was ordered to make a stand against the Marathas 
at Medinipur, but fell precipitately back on Bardwan The soldiers 
had no confidence in a general with such a record Worst of all, he 
was so ungrateful as to conspire for the overthrow and' muJrder) of 
that Alivaidi, who had raised him from the dust to ,the sedond 
position in the realm If Ahvardi could kill his benefactor Shu]a‘- 
ud-din’s heir and seize the throne Ja'far Ah had the same moral 
right to kill Alivardi (or his heir) and take the throne ; that was 
his argument Sunk in gross sensual pleasures and weakened by his 
addiction to opium and the hemp drug (bhang ) , he had not even 
the energy of Alivardi, who was twenty years older in age In his 
last years, in the ignominious lepose of the throne of Bengal, as 
“ Lord Clive’s jack-ass ”, he developed leprosy, — a loathsome end 
to a loathsome life 

Thus Siraj-ud-daulah came to his long-assi^ed throne in a house 
divided against itself, with a hostile faction in the army and a dis- 
affected subject population 

His first task was to disarm Ghasiti Begam by robbing her of 
her wealth, which was the only source of her strength and influence 
Immediately after his accession, he sent a party of soldiers to seize 
the Moti-jhil palace and its hoarded wealth Ghasiti Begam llad 
planned resistance, but her lover and captain Nazar AH fled awav, 
her house was occupied without a blow, and its treasure removed 
to Siraj’s palace in Mansurganj She herself was insulted and placed 
in confinement 


The new Nawab made a change of officers, placing his own 
partisans in the important posts The selfish traitor Mir Ja'far was 
removed from the supreme headship of the armv (hakhshn) iind 
the ^st given to the brave and devoted Mir Madan Another 
faithful and capable oflBcer was Mohan Lai, the Kashmiri, whom he 
made veshhar^ of his diwan-khanah, with the title of Maharajah, and 

a de^ee of influence which turned him in effect into the prime 
minister. (Apnl 1756) 

Next month, Siraj started for Purnia, whose governor Shaukat 
Jang had refused to acknowledge Siraj’s succession and was known 
to be intnguing with the Nawab's enemies On the way, at Raj- 
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mahal, about 22nd May he received a dutiful message from Shaukat 
Jang aud recalled the expeditionary troops in order ,to deal with 
a danger in his rear This was the defiance of the Enghsh merchants 
of Calcutta. 


U SiHAJ-UD-DAUnAH ATTACKS CaUCUTTA, 

June 1756. 

The causes of Siraj’s rupture with the Enghsh can be now 
deaily known from the pubhshed records aud correspondence. 
Pirst, Mr Roger Drake, the Chief of their Bengal factories had. not 
followed the usual practice of congratulating him on his accession with 
a suitable present, as a foreign nation living m the land is bound to do. 
Secondly, m Ahvardi's time when Siraj had wished to visit the 
countiy-house of the Enghsh near Qasimbazar, the factors had refused 
to admit him, as it was very likely that the drunken disca^riy 
youth would have damaged and defiled it. But the provoking 
cause was the question of arrestmg a fugitive harboured m Calcutta, 
Krishna Ballav, the son of Raj Ballav 

Shahamat Jang (the eldest son-m-Jaw of Ahvardi) had been llie 
governor of Dacca for many years before his death (m Dec 1755.) 
Being a sickly imbecile, he had left the mafiagement of his affairs 
to his wife Ghasiti Begam and her favourite Husain Quh Khan. 
Smaj. who envied the wealth and power of Husain Quh, accused him 
of plannmg to take his hfe, and as an alleged precaution m self- 
defence, one day entered Alivaidi'.s darbar with his armed retainers 
cariymg lighted matches for their muskets The doting old Nawab 
pacified his darhng grandson as best he could, and (according to 
Yusuf Ah) advised him to get nd of his enemy in a less crowded 
place. So, Siraj caused Husam Quh to be murdered in the streets 
of Murshidabad (probably about April 1754) The dead mam was 
succeeded as the Dacca Nawiab's deputy by Raj Ballav, a Vaidya 
of Vikrampur, who had made a name for efficient and economical 
adnamistration as superintendent of the Bengal fleet estabhshment, 
for the maintenance of which 14 lakhs of rupees a yeatr weye 
assigned He now became all-in-all at Dacca and the chief agent 
for Ghasiti Begam’s affairs As soon as Shahamat Jang was dead, 
Siraj brought against Raj Ballav the charge of having embezzled 
public money and called for an account of his adnunistiatioln of the 
Dacqa finances The charge had a plausible look, because both 
after Mir Jumla’s death and in the eaily years of Murshid Quli 
Khan, the administi'ators of the jagiis of the Bengal army and navy 
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were known to have peculated their collections Raj Ballav who 
happened to be in Murshidabad at the time, was thrown in|to con- 
finement (March 1756), and Alivardi, who was then on his death 
bed, just managed to postpone the beheading of the Dacca diw&n 
pen din g the auditing of his accounts. But men were sent to Dacca 
to attach Raj Ballav’s piroperty and family. Krisihna Ballav (the 
son of Raj Ballav) with the women and treasures of the family 
escaped to Calcutta, on the pretext of a pilgrimage to Jagannath. 
He arrived there on 13th March 1756 and by bribing Mr Drake the 
governor secured an asylum. Sira.j-ud-daulah naturally objected to 
his subject under trial being harboured, in defiance of his authority, 
m a place within his realm He sent Nai®.yan Das, (the brother 
of the chief of his Intelligence dejiartmcinjt) to Mr. Drake with a 
letter demanding the surrender of Krishna Ballav, and ■with instruc- 
tions to spy out the unauthorized fotrtLfioations then going on in 
Calcutla Narfajjain Das entered the town in disguise, and when 
he was brought before the Calcutta Council, he could produce! no 
diplomatic credentials So he was at once turned out of the settle- 
ment as a spy, (16 Aprd) 

Besides Siraj’s personal grievances against the English, there 
was a more serious threat to the Nawab’s power, namely the new 
fortifications being budt at Calcutta Early in this year the 
European factories in Bengal received a warning from their head 
offices at Home of the probability of a war soon breaking ou(t bet- 
weeuj England and France (The Seven Years’ War actually began 
m Europe in May 1756.) The English immediately set thenisielves 
to repairing their long-dilapidated defences on the river side (west 
of the present General Post Office), cleaning the half-choked 
Maratha Ditch, and throwing up some earth-works m the northern 
environs (especially a redoubt and a draw-bridge, called Pemng’s 
Redoubt, across the Ditch at Baghbazar ) This was a clear vio- 
lation of the terms under which the Mughal Government had 
allowed them to live in Bengal. Alivardi, justly alarmed by Bussy’s 
ascendancy over the Muslim Powers of the Deccan, had persistently 
refused to allow the Europeans to fortify or arm their factories in 
Bengal, telling them, “ You are merchants, what need have you of 
a fortress ? Being under my protection you have no enemies to 
fear Therefore, Siraj had sent a spy to find out the unauthorised 
fortifications and armament of Calcutta, but this agent had been 
summarily ejected from the settlement by the governor’s peons.^ 

^ S Na-wiab’s grievances against the English as “pretexts 

for war , but admits (i) "As regards fortifications, it is quite clear that the 
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The Nawab had set out trom MuishiUabad on lOLh May for 
suppressing Shaukat Jang , on the way at Rajmahal he received on 
the 20th, news of the disgrace of his messengers by Governor Drake, 
and inamediatelyi decided to settle accounts with the English before 
turning to the Pumia Nawab 

The Qasimb^r factoiy of the Enghsh was mvested by the 
Nawab’s troops on 24th IMay, and the Englishmen were made 
prisoners in violation of a solemn promise, when visiting the Nawab 
some days later. A few of the factors escaped to their friends 
houses. The factory was occupied and looted 

On 5th June the Nawab started for the invasion of Calcutta, 
and usmg unexpected promptitude, covered 160 miles in eleven 
days and arrived outside Calcutta on the 16th of June. 

Calcutta was practically in a defenceless condition, wEen 
attacked by big artillery served by French deserters and Indo- 
Portuguese mercenaries The European portion of the garrison 
consisted of 70 sick m hospital, 2^ absent up-country, and only 
180 men available for duty, — of whom the majonty were Portuguese. 
To these must be added 250 men of the mihtia, consisting of 100 
Europeans (mostly withdrawn from the ships) and 150 Armenians 
and half-castes (Indo-Portuguese ) The commanding officer 
Captain Minchui and his second in command were extremely incom- 
petent leaders, m whom their men had no confidence “ The guns 
they had were old and neglected, and veiy few of them mounted, 
. on the shaky walls Most of the powder had become damp 
and was useless. 


III Falu of Calcutta 

On 16th June, an attempt of the Naw^ab’s army to force the 
Maratha Ditch over the Chitpur bridge by attacking Perring’a 
Redoubt which covered it, was foiled But the Thana fort (near 

British (m Calcutta) had exceeded the.r rights (2) As regards the abuse of 

trade privileges, it must be confessed that the British had used the dastaks or 
passes for goods free of custom in a way never contemplated by the jarmans 
(3) Concerning the protection given to the servants of the native Govemment, 
. the case of Krishna Das the En^ish had no right to shelter tlie servants 
of Government from the authorities in their own country — It will be seen, there- 
fore, that Siraj-ud-daulah had a show of reason in all the pretexts he alleged for 
his attack on the British ” (Vol i liv — ^Ivi ) 

t On 11th June Mr Drake found that he had at his disposal 180 soldiers (of 
whom only 40 were Europeans) , 50 European volunteers, 60 European! militia, 
160 Armenian and Portuguese militm, 35 European artillery men, 40 volunte^, 
from the shipping, — in, all 615 men (HiU, I Ixx ) 

60 
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Matiabumz) after beiug taken by the British fleet could not be held 
loi lack of men. Meantime, many of the Nawab’s tioops and the 
looters who hung m the rear of the army, flocked into the town by 
fording the Ditch. Sira] himself took up his quarters in Amii 
Chand’s garden, m the quarter known as Simla 

The Black Town or Indian quaiter of Calcutta m the north 
consisted almost entirely of bamboo and straw huts The English 
decided to defend only the European quarter, (Dalhousie Square 
and east and south), and fiist “ set on fire the straw-houses within 
the Lines of defence, to clear the Town as much as possible. The 
fire spread, and did much damage, ” (c 14 th) Again, in the night 
of the 16th, they set fire to part of the town m order to diive out 
the Nawab’s men Next day, the British destioyed all the 
native houses to the eastward and the southward, and the Nawab’s 
plunderers set fire to the Great Bazar, (the old Bara Bazar, north 
of the modem Pairhe Place) and other pai-ts of the Black Town, 
which burnt till morning. “ All the British women w’ere brought into 
the Fort on the 16th, and next day the Portuguese and Armenian 
women and children crowded mto the Fort, (their relatives) the 
mihtia declaring that they would not fight unless their families were 
admitted ” Everything m the Fort was thrown into confusion 
All the peons and servants of the Europeans, the porters of munitions 
and gun laskars fled away m fear, till the British defenders began to 
starve for want of men to cook their meals 

The attack on the line of defence began on 18th June The 
Enghsh prepared for it by a Council order to their soldiers “ to 
give no quarter, as the Fort prison was already crowded ” The 
Nawab’s mam attack was made on the defences from the east and 
south (Bowbazar Street Sealdah side, and Esplanade East) By 
occupying the strongly built and scattered European houses m these 
directions, the invaders by their fire drove out the small bodies of 
the advanced English defenders and rendered the artillery of the 
Fort ineffective , and even the batteries outside the Fort had to be 
abandoned to the enemy 

So the Enghsh fell back into a smaller and inner line of defenca, 
covering the old Fort William and a few yards around it (i e , from 
Fairhe Place to the southern limit of the General Post Office, and 
from the Ganges to Dalhousie Square West ) 

In the night of the 18th as many women m the Port as could 
be accommodated on board were sent to the ships “ The defenders 
of the Fort were now wearied out The men at the outposts were 
left to starve as there were no cooks . . The supply of ammunition 
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had run short ” So, between 1 and 2 o’ clock in the morning of 
19th June, Mr Diake “held an informal Council . . It was deter- 
mined to abandon the Fort, but how or when to make the retreat 
could not be decided upon ” 

The 19th was a day of increasing confusion and agony The 
ships alongside Calcutta, on which the hope of a safe evacuation 
depended, dropped down the stream On shore the Armenians and 
Portuguese half-breeds who formed the militia, were too terrified 
to act. Even the pure European soldiers could be persuaded with 
difficulty to resume their arms But on learning that all the remain- 
ing powder was damp and useless, a stampede ensued for the boats 
The governor Drake and the commandant Minchin, themselves 
escaped in the last few boats Some of the ships^^ ran aground and 
their inmates were made prisoners by the Nawab’s troops The 
ships that escaped “ set ashore all the refugees on board who had no 
connection with the Europeans and then anchored at Falta, 
(26 June) 

Calcutta, thus deserted by its governor and military com- 
mander, had still 170 white men capable of conducting its defence, 
(not counting the unreliable Armenians and Eurasians) They held 
a council, suspended their two fugitive heads, and appointed Mr 
J Z Holweil, the zamindar or magistrate-collector of native 
Calcutta as governor and mihtaiy commander, (in the afternoon of 
the 13th) Holweil tried to make a stand, but the enemy’s musketry 
from the European houses they occupied took a heavy toll and made 
it almost impossible to stand upon the lamparts of the invested 
Fort. This night saw all the houses around burning The British 
so'diers now refused to obey their officers, broke open the houses of 
the runaway members, and made themselves drunk with the liquor 
found there 

Sunday 20th June began in utter hopelessness In the night 
before, 53 soldiers (chieflv Dutch) out of the small white contingent 
■ eft had deserted to the enemy In the fighting from morning to 
noon, the English lost 25 men killed and 70 wounded, and only 14 
men were left to serve the guns, with no laskar or porter Holweil, 
“ hoping to amuse the enemy ti’I nightfall, when a retreat might 
be effected, . hoisted a flag of truce ” But about 4 o’clock in the 
evening, the enemv scaled the avails from all s'des and the little 
river-gate of the Fort was burst open by a Dutch sergeant and 
debveied to the enemv Some of the defenders wcic cut down, 
but Holweil now surrendered, the fighting ceased, and Sirai-ud-dnidah 


-1 The Prmce Oeorge, Neptune, Calcutta, and Diligence 
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entered Calcutta as victor But there was no arrest of prisoners, 
“ the Portuguese and Armenians were allowed to go free and dis- 
appeared, and several of the Europeans simply walked out of the 
Fort, making their escape, to Hugh or the ships at Surman s 
garden. ” 

rv The Black Hole Tragedy 

That Sunday evening, the British who had surrendered were 
well treated. Their chief Holwell had three interviews with the 
Nawab and received an assurance of safety from him The vic- 
torious troops “ had plundered the Europeans of their valuables, but 
did not ill-treat them. But about sunset, some European soldiers 
had made themselves drunk and assaulted natives. The latter 
complained to the Nawab, who asked where the Europeans were 
accustomed to confine soldiers who had misbehaved in any way 
He was told — in the Black Hole . . . and ordered that they should all 
be confined m it ” All the prisoners were crowded into this 
chamber 18 feet by 14 feet 10 inches, with only one small window, 
throughout that hot night of June, and in the morning many were 
found to have perished of suffocation or their wounds (Hill, I, xc) 

Up to this point the evidence is clear We see that the English 
Council had begun the war by ordering their soldiers not to take 
anjy prisoners, as they had no safe place to keep them in Neither 
had the Murshidabad troops , but they did not follow such an 
inhuman course, nor did they use their legitimate right under 
International Law which makes prisoners of war liable to be shot if 
they assault their guards With oriental humanity they merely put 
restraints on the rowdy Englishmen, but in the unsettled conditions 
of a fort taken by storm, with fires raging outside, they had no time 
to separate the sheep from the goats, and the prison was left in 
charge of the common soldiers throughout the night 

But the number of victims afterwards given out and accepted 
in Europe (namely 123 dead out of 146 confined^) is manifestly an 
®^^SS®r^tion For one thing, after the death, evacuation, stealthy 
walking away already described from authentic records and admitted 
by Hill, 146 Britishers could not have been left in Siraj’s hands at 
7pm three hours after the surrender This point was first 
argued by Mr Little, Headmaster of the English High School m 
IVTurshidabad Secondly, a floor area of 267 square feet cannot 
contain 146 European adults This point was established by 

^ Tnen m the story told by some English fugitives sheltered in 

vhaodernagar 
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Bholanath Chunder, -who fenced round an area 18 feet by 15, with 
bamboo stakes and counted the number of his Bengali tenants who 
could be crammed into it , the number was found to be much less 
than 146, and a Bengali villager’s body occupies much less space 
than a British gentleman’s It is nowhere admitted that a 
list was made of the Britishers surrendering after 4pm that even- 
ing, nor even a count of heads made At the same time as many of 
the foreigners in the fort as could, escaped by walking away secretly 
between the surrender and the time of putting the prisoners in the 
Black Hole Even Holwell was offered by a friend the chance to 
escape thus 

Therefore 146 Europeans could not have been left in the hands 
of Siraj’s soldiers at 7 p m that fatal evening The tnie number was 
considerably less, probably only sivty It is a very reasonable 
supposition that all the former British residents of Calcutta whose 
manner of death could not be clearly ascertained in that week of 
confused fighting, administrative breakdown, and loss of home and 
records, were afterwards set down as “ perished in the Black Hole 
and their names were blazoned on Holwell’s Monument Holwell 
and some other leading servants of the Companv were removed as 
prisoners to Murshidabad. but a few days later they were set free, 
and ioined the English fleet at Palta Onlv one white woman (Mrs 
Carev, the wife of a sea-faring man) entered the Black Hole and 
she came out of it alive ; but “ almost all the white women and 
children of Calcutta were on board the ships that escaped ” to 
Falta fHilI, I xcvli) . 

The capture of Calcutta and other factories in Bengal, inflicted 
a loss of 95 lakhs of rupees on the E I Company besides 160 lakhs 
on private persons, though Sirai found onlv half a lakh in the 
Company’s treasury Three davs after the surrender, Sirai-nd-daulah 
left Calcutta and after levying forced contributions from the Dutch 
and the French factories (44 and S4 lakhs respectively) , reentered 
Murshidabad on 11 Jiilv m poniiwiis celebration of his triumoh. 

But a cloud began to darken the horizon news came that 
the Pumia Nawab was again prenaring for a war of succession and 
had started intriguing at the Delhi imperial Court Po, at the end 
of the next month (Sentember) an expedition against him had to be 
launched by Siraj-ud-daulah 


^ Hill, I xciv II goes 56 niunes, to which Lord Curzon added the liames of 
some who had been hdjed in fighting Hill admits (I xcvi), “In the careless 
talk of Calcutta the Black Hole and (old) Fort Wdham seem to hai e been often 
confounded ” 
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V. The conqtjest of Purnia 

Shaukat Jang, who succeeded as Nawab of Puniia on 27 March 
1756, had all the vices of his rival Siraj-ud-daulah,— the same igno- 
rant pride, insane ambition, uncontrollable passions, looseness of 
tongue and addiction to drink He had no doubt greater personal 
courage than his craven cousin and recklessK’' courted death in 
battle, but his few loyal and capable servants failed to do him any' 
good owing to his capricious levity and insane obstinacy Siraj 
treated his devoted partisans better, and thus could achieve some 
success through them 

Soon after Alivardi’s death, Shaukat Jang received a secret 
letter fiom Mir Ja'far urging him to invade Bengal and assuring him 
of the support of himself and manv other captains in Murshidabad, 
who were eager for deliverance from Siraj’s tyranny But the 
Purnia Nawab needed no prompting from others In his unbridled 
ambition he planned to dethrone Siray With this aim he started 
intrigues at the Delhi imperial Court for a faTman granting the 
three eastern subahs to him, exactly as Shuja‘-ud-din had done 
before Murshid Quit’s death The conspiracy became known and 
Siraj started for the conquest of Purnia, within a month of his acces- 
sion, but on the way he turned aside to crush the English merchants 
of Calcutta, in order to secure his rear Calcutta having been cap- 
tured, Sira,] set out for Purnia again when the monsoon ended (c 24 
September, 1756 ) 

Meantime, Shaukat Jang had secured from the unprincipled 
imperial wazir Ghazi-ud-din Praad-ul-mulk permission to wrest 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from Siraj, by promising him a bribe of 
one kror of Rupees, — just the same game as Alivardi’s. He had 
already^ assumed the title of ‘Alam'panah (Emperor) When Siraj’s 
agent Rai Ras Bihari reached Rajmahal and sent to Shaukat Jang 
the letter of Siraj asking him to give Ras Bihari peaceful possession, 
the mad loid of Purnia, wrote back ordering Siraj to vacate the 
throne of Murshidabad for him and go and live at Dacca as his 
deputy f 

Sira] s forces were swelled by the junction of Ram Narayan 
(the deputy governor of Patna) and many Bihar zamindars, and 
outnumbered the Purnia armv as two to one But Shaukat Jang's 
chances of making any effective defence were ruined by his thought- 
lessness and pride 

The advanced division of the invading army, led bv Raia 
Mohan Lai, crossed the Ganges at Ralmahal, and by way of Hayat- 
pur and Basantpur Gola (? e , skirting the eastern bank of the old 
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-Kosi^ enttied South Pumia and anived at Manihnn The second half 
Oi the Bengal army and the Bihai auxiliaries imder Raja itam 
Narayau toi-owed some distance behind 

Meantime Shaukat Jang s forces had arrived and taken up an 
entrenched position at Nawabganj, toui miles north of Mamhari. 
Here the deserted old bed of the Kosi river (known as the Soma) , 
formed a hair-pm bend, about 110 miles south of Purnia town and 
ten miles north of the Ganges This loop of stagnant marshes supplied 
a naiural barrier to the Purma troops, on the north, east and south. 
Shaukat Jang’s army was only half the size of his iival’s force, and 
to add to his mistortunes, his past condudt had so thoioughly 
estranged his generals from him and the faithful old leaders from his 
unworthy favourites that the 5 ’ encamped m distant isolation from 
one another, thus making concerted action impossible Shyam Sundar, 
a Bengali Kayastha, commanded the field aitillery of Shaukat Jang; 
but he issued from the ^htl and took post in the plain without any 
naiural defence before him, a mile in fiont of his side on their east 
Some four miles west of him, behind the jh-ite lay the quarters of the 
regular cavalry and other troops under the old captains of Pumia, 
in a position where any help from their own artillery was impossible. 
The Nawab’s tents were pitched m the centre, about a mile west of 
the artillery and three miles east of his cavalry 


Battue of Manihaei, 16 October 1756. 

The clash of arms took place on 16th October One-third of 
the day had already passed when the flags of Siraj-ud-daulah’s 
advanced division (under Mohan Lai) were seen moving into the 
piam outside the village of Mamhari, about three miles south of the 
Pumia troops Leaving their tents and baggage on the bank of 
the Ganges, in the rear, the ini-aders drew up their forces carefully 
and in proper order At first there was the usual futile long distance 
cannonade. But after two hours bigger guns arrived on the Bengal 
side and their shots began to fall near the trenches, and a few 
occasionally^ mside them 

Shaukat Jang kept frantically sending courier after courier to 
his captams, three miles away on his right, wutli orders to issue 
from their trenches and charge the Bengal army, but they sent back 
replies declining to make any such wild movement, as they would 
be mown down by the Bengal artillery -while trying to cross the big 
swamp m front of them, without any artillery protection 

Some hours passed in this kind of wranghng. At last, some 
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highborn Shia‘ captains, stung to the quick by Shaukat Jang’s 
taunts, set out to deliver a charge. They had crossed only half 
the jhil and were still strugghng with the mud in loose broken 
formation, when the Bengal artillery and musketeers began to shoot 
them down from their safe position on the opposite bank No 
reply to this fire was possible. Many of the Pumia troops were 
slam and wounded , many who had reached the other bank were 
captured , the rest broke, recrossed the jhil and fled away without 
having once had the chance of drawing their swords 

The Bengal army now made a general advance and the field 
was soon swept clear of the enemy Shaukat Jang stood on, his 
elephant m a drunken and dazed condition, with only 15 or 16 
attendants But a musket shot killed him, his jewelled turban 
rolled down to the ground, and the contest was over By the time 
the battle ended it was sunset, and so, there could be no pursuit The 
fugitives (mcluding the historian Ghulam Husain) escaped to their 
homes without any molestation [ Sij/ar, text 215-224, eye-witnessks 
account. ] 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE END OF MUSLIM RULE 


I. Recovery of the English 

Conqueror of Calcutta in June and of Pumia in October, 1756, 
Siiaj-ud-daulah now reached the zenith of bis fortune, as the Patna 
historian Sayyid Ghulam Husam observes {Siyar. 224 ) He was still 
further gratified by the arrival of a fannan from the Delhi Emperor 
confinmng him in the subahdan of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, in 
return for a heavy tribute. He continued to expect that the 
English merchants would humbly petition for being restored to 
their peaceful business, as they had done so often before, after their 
ruptures with the Mughal Government under Shaista Khan and 
Murshid Quh Khan. But his dream was rudely disturbed when at 
the beginning of December he received news of Enghsh reinforce- 
ments coming to their refugees at Palta for the lecovery of Calcutta. 

During this interval, the supreme Enghsh Council in Madras 
had decided to postpone military operations m Bengal till after the 
unhealthy monsoon months And now strong forces, military and 
naval, the British king’s and the E I. Company’s, led by Col. Clive 
and Admiral Watson, began to assemble at Falta on the 15th of 
December. On the 27th of that month the expedition started from 
Falta, and two days later sailed past Budge Budge and anchored 
between Makwa Thanah and Aligarh (a new mud fort some three 
miles east of Budge Budge and on the same left bank of the Ganges.) 
There was a skirmish at noon (29th) between the land forces under 
Chve and the Nawab’s troops coming down from Calcutta under 
Manik Chand to remforce the garrison of Budge Budge A surprise 
attack inflicted some loss on the English, but Manik Chand fled 
away, when a shot whizzed by his tiiiban Budge Budge fort was 
bombarded from the ships In the night following, tlie enemy had 
already begun evacuating Budge Budge, when near midnight a 
drunken English sailor named Strahan “alone stormed the fort ” 
by climbing the breach and attacking the guards, after which he 
was joined by his naval comrades These initial victoncs damped 
the morale of the Nawab’s troops “What had most teiiified the 
natives, was the firing of the heavy guns on the big ships Nothing 
so dieadful had ever been known in Bengal, and the most e,xtra- 

ei 
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ordinary ideas were entertained of wiiat tiie ships could do ” . . . 
“ The courage of the Adnuial’s sailors is almost incredible. Three 
or four with then cutlasses will attack fifty or more of the enemy, 
who are struck with such a panick at the sight of them. . . the 
sailors being determined neither to give nor to receive any quartei. ” 
(.Hill) Vol, I. cxxxvu and cxli) Budge Budge loitifications were 
dismantled the next day, and as the British advanced, they found 
the torts of Makwa Thanah and Aligarh ^opposite each other) 
deserted A land force under Chve marched up the left bank of 
the river and reached Calcutta on the 2nd of January 1757. But 
that city had been already taken possession of by a party from the 
ship of Admiral 'Watson who'had arrived before Fort William about 
half past ten m the forenoon. The British loss was only nine men 
A mamfesto was issued by Chve and Watson, declaring war on 
the Nawab and giving the reasons for it, (3rd January ) A week 
later Chve formed a fortified camp near Bamagore, and on the 10th 
stored the Mughal thanah of Hugh, the soldiers and sailors sacking 
that town and plundering and burning the villages around 

The Nawab, roused by the news of the fall of Budge Budge 

Sn January, and the English fell back on 

Calcutta to their Bamagore camp On 3rd February, Sir^i-ud- 

suburb outside Calcutta and encamped m the northeiai 

S on?’ h Under him were 

40,000 horse and 60,000 foot with 30 guns The Biiti.h armv 

and 100 artillerymen, with l,3oJ 
heStedly Negotiations for peace were started but half 

camp^lrfv ^ the Nawab’s 

500 British rank The attacking force was composed of 

a dense fog covered the danT m ^*^'tpur at daybreak But 

“and the batTtl f the way, 

repulsing one or two bofl confusion. The British after 

their way through the enemy’s camp ^ 

to the Nawab’s tents in Am r<j, ^ jj came opposite 

•«aped „tb g„at d.fficully. Aui /, ^'",”1 7’’' ' 

t 9 a m . the fog began to lift, 

bounded on the nortrl!!d south hi Ih^ H.teh, just outside Calcutta, 

Bazar and Shambaiiar streets reSwi the old Shova 
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and the British were exposed to a cannonade from the Maratha 
Ditch ” This inflicted heavy loss on the British and threw their 
whole foroe into confusion. But Clive drossed the “ causeiwaiy'”' 
or elevated embanked road running eastwards over the fields from 
the end of the modern Bechu Chatterji’s Street, and pushmg on 
further south gained the road issuing eastwards from the Sealdah 
end of Bowbazar Street. Thus, fighting all the way, he returned 
to the old Fort William about noon 

In this action the British lost 57 men killed and 137 wounded, 
besides abandoning two guns ; the Nawab’s side suffered 1300 
casualties But though “ this skirmish was much more bloody than 
the decisive battle of Plassey, ” it was not fruitless. The Nawab 
felt fully insecure in the neighbourhood of the English, retired to 
the salt Lakes (modern Dhakuria) and renewed peace parleys m 
earnest Only four days later, a treaty^ was signed, by which the 
E I Company’s trade rights and factories were restored, and resti- 
tution and money compens<ition promised by the Nawab for the 
losses of the Company and its servants and tenants, and the English 
were allowed to fortify Calcutta and to coin sicca rupees 


II Cattuee of Chandernagore 

Having thus neutralised the Nawab, Clive in the development 
of his far-sighted policy, promptly turned to crushing the French 
power in Bengal, so as to leave no European iival capable of assistmg 
the Nawab m future Siraj-ud-daulah had neither the wisdom 
nor the courage of Aln^ardi in sternly forbidding any war between 
the foreign traders in his own dominion He oscillated between his 
suspicion of the French who had reduced the Nizam to a puppet, 
and his fear of the English who might attack him if he openly stood 
by the French. Like other weak men, he gave the evasive reply, 
“ Youi friends and enemies will be my friends and enemies when 
Clive asked for his permission to attack French Chandernagore. 
When the French governor appealed to the Nawab foi protection 
against the impending invasion of their settlement by the English, 
he made no response 

The English lost no time. Their land and sea forces moved up 
against Chandernagore On 12th March Clive encamped two miles 
from that town, and on the 14th attacked and drove m their outposts 

1 For delaJs see HiU, vol I cxlvili, ■where additional money mdem- 
nities and presen'ts are mentioned, but no mention of the Black Hole victims. 
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Cliandemagore was really in no defensible condition, though its 
Director (chief) Mons Renault had done all that was in his power, 
in his utter want of money, men, and trained officers. His garrison 
was hopelessly inadequate against a European enemy He had only 
247 soldiers (includmg 45 French pensioners and sick), 120 sailors, 
70 half-castes and private Europeans, 100 civilians, 167 sepoys, and 
100 topasses or half-caste gunners, — forming a total of 794 fighting 
men of all classes. 

The fort within Chandcmagore, named Fort d’ Orleans, was a 
square, 600 feet on each side, built of bricks, flanked with four 
bastions of 16 guns, without outworks, ramparts or glacis A part of 
the south curtain and the entire north curtain, consisted of a wall 
of earth and brick, a foot and a half thick and 18 feet high Ware- 
houses lined the east curtain which faced the Ganges All this side 
had no ditch, and the ditch that surrounded the other three sides 
was dry and only four feet deep The fortifications of the Fort were 
only 15 feet high, while the houses which commanded it from the edge 
of the counterscarp within musket range, had a height of 30 feet. 

Inadequate ^s the fortifications were, the difficulties of the 
defenders were increased by their “unwise wish to defend the town, 
which led to a great waste of time in erecting outposts and barriers 
in the principal streets at some distance from the Fort The Fort 
itself was commanded by a number of houses, from which the British 
musketeers could command the men working the batteries in the 
Fort ” Vessels had been sunk in a narrow part of the Ganges, below 
the eastern face of the Fort, in the hope of preventing the English 
ships from coming up alongside ; but this work had not been com- 
pleted, and in the actual attack the English admiral overcame this 
obstacle, by sending up small vessels and carefully piloting them. 

Hostilities began on the 14th of March, when Clive drove in the 
outposts (at night), and then waited for the coming of his ships 
In the evening of the 17th, Sub-Lieutenant Cossart de Terraneau, 
who commanded the French artillery, deserted to the English, and 
the information which he supplied enabled them to direct their 
bombardment mth the greatest destructiveness to the vital points of 
the defence works. “ He was the only French artillery officer, and 
so his desertion was a serious loss to his countrymen ” But the 
French from within fought on regardless of the odds. 

Early in the morning of the 23rd Clive stormed the French 
‘commanded the river passage, and three British ships 
of light burden passed the sunken ships without any difficulty. For 
wo ours or more there ensued a terrible cannonade between the 
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ships with their 100 guns and the hopelessly outclassed and out- 
numbered French batteries Two of the English ships were severely 
damaged, “ but the walls of Fort d’ Orleans were in rums, the gunners 
almost all killed, and the men were being shot down by Clive's 
musketeers from the roofs of the neighbouring houses In this 
single day’s fighting the French lost two Captains and 200 men 
in killed and wounded. About half-past nine Renault hoisted the 
white flag ” Articles were signed by which the French lost their 
military iiower and even independence in Bengal, and the English 
were left without a rival in the province The victors had lost fully 
as mapy men as the Fi'ench,^ — almost entirely on the ships 


III Mm Ja'fAr’s CONSPIHACT 

From the fall of Chandemagore to the battle of Pfosey lay a 
period of exactly three months, during which a relentless Fate 
seemed to be dragging a blmd Siraj-ud-daulah on to destruction 
Clive’s capture of Chandemagore “ deprived the Nawab of his 
natural (and only capable) allies against the English ; and nothing 
can extenuate his folly in allowing their destmction He changed 
his mind again (and again) , and in the end did nothing No 
conduct could have been feebler or morei unwise He gave open 
display to his hostile feelings against the English, while allowing them 
unmolested to destroy the French He proceeded to ivrite to Bussy 
to come to his help from the Deccan ” (Dodwell ) 

The Nawab’s mind was further confused by the alarming news 
coming from Delhi, where the imperial city had been entered by the 
agents of Ahmad Shah Abdali the Afghan invader, in whose name 
the khutba had been read there on 21st January 1757 A month 
later Ahmad Shah had left Delhi and gone south to Agm and 
Mathuria slaying and plundering There was reason to fear that he 
would push eastwards to Oudh and Bengal And therefore 
Siraj-ud-daulah courted the good will of the English as the only power 
strong enough to oppose an Afghan invasion. But Abdali retired 
from Delhi on 3rd Apnl, this danger passed away, and Sirfej 
now began to protect Mons Jean Law and the French fugitives 
from Chandemagore at Qasimbazar, This policy alarmed the 

1 An official return showed that out of an original strength of 552 Frenchmen, 
the (fall of Chandemagore found 213 Enropeans killed wounded and sick in 
hospital (that is over 40 per cent ) , 125 released on pagole, and 215 made prisoners 
(Hill, vol HI 420 ) 
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English, who now decided to overthrow Sira]-ud-daulah and set up 
a friendly Nawab on the throne, so that they would be sure of their 
defence if a strong French force from the Deccan under a general of 
Bussy’s capacity invaded Bengal to restore the French power “ It 
was hecommg apparent (at Calcutta) that many persons besides 
the English had cause to fear Siraj-ud-daulah and desired a revo- 
lution in the government The chief people in this movement were 
Hindus Siraj alienated all the principal men of the darbar The 
great Hindu bankers, the (Jagat) Seths had been threatened 

with circumcision, ” and Rai Durlabh the former dm-dn and Mir 
Ja'far the fonner hakhshi had been deprived of their offices and 
humiliated The Seths took the leading part in organising this plot 
for purifying the administration, as after the fall of Shaukat Jang 
the English were found to be the only power that could deliver the 
country from this insane and cowardly tyrant Towards the end 
of April, the Calcutta Council began to get promises of co-operation 
from important personages, especially Mir Ja'far, and on 1st May 
the Council agreed to a secret treatv with Ja'far, promising to place 
him on the throne on the following conditions “ an alliance, 
ofFensve and defensive ; the sunender of all French fugitives and 
factories ; restitution of all English losses, public and private, caused 
by the capture of Calcutta ; the admission of all farmdn rights , 
liberty to fortify Qasimhazar and Dacca (factories) ; no fortifications 
to be erected (by the Nawab) below Hugh ; the recognition of 
English sovereignty within the bounds of Calcutta , the grant of 
territories for the maintenance of a proper military force , extra- 
ordinary expenses while the troops were on campaign for the Nawab 
to be paid by him ; and the residence at the Nawab’s darbar of one 
of the Company’s servants 

This conspiracy was conducted and completed in Murshidabad 
by William Watts, the chief of the English factory in Qasimbazar, 
with remarkable diplomatic skill, secrecv and courage On 5th 
June he visited Mir Ja'far in secret and obtained his oath to the 
treaty It was his good fortune that the secret of it was kept from 
the Nawab’s loyal courtiers and from M Jean Law, who jealously 


In short, th.8 treaty turned the subahdar of Bengal Bihar and Orissa into 
a mectiatis^ Indian ruler, subject to British control, exactly of the type cieated 
by the subsidiary alliance system ascribed to Wellesley, with two differences, (a) 
no land w^ politically ceded for the ma.ntenance of a subsidiary contingent, and 
(b; no ban wia« explicitly placed on the employment of European servanla 

®«de to the Emperor of DelKhi fbr t!he 

confirmation of the ‘English Nawab ” 
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watched the Enghsh from the French factory and had ready access 
to the Nawab’s ear On 11th June the treaty was dehvered to the 
Select Committee at Calcutta, and as arranged, on the l^th Watts 
and his companions fled from Murshidabad. (Dodwell) 

On 13th June Clive began his march on the Nawab’s capital, 
with an army of 3,000 men ; of whom only 800 were Emtipeans, and 
the rest sepoiys and half-caste gunners^ Leavmg his camp m the 
French Gardens outside Chandernagore (now in British occupation) , 
he awed the Nawab’s fau]dar of Hugh into inaction, and sent a 
letter of complaint to the Nawab, m which he mamtamed silence 
about his intention to fight. His sepoys marched by land, and white 
troops and Eurasians by boat. On the 17th the army reached Path. 

On the 19th a detachment sent by him under Major Eyre Coote 
took Katwa fort, which the enemy deserted at his approach. This 
place commanded the highroad to Murshidabad and it also contamed 
a very large quantity of gram The rest of the Enghsh army arrived 
at Katwa late that night and halted for two days. 

Clive was filled with anxiety as he gazed at an uncertain future. 
“Up to this time he had received nothing but bare promises from 
Mir Ja'far, , and he hesitated to risk the fortunes of the Company 
on the bare word of a man who was a traitor to his own sovereign. ” 
So, he at first thought of holding his present position at Katwa 
(mstead of crossing the Ganges and advancmg on Murshidabad), 
till the end of the rainy season A council of war held by him on 
2Ist June decided by a majority m favour of halting there instead 
of advancing and seeking battle But an hour after this council, 
Clive changed his mind and decided to advance next day without 
caring whether he received any assurance of junction from Mir 
Jafar or not. On the 32nd the Enghsh army set out from Katwa, 
crossed the Ganges and after a long toilsome march in ram and heat, 
reached Plassey about midnight Here they made contact with the 
enemy 


IV Plassey, the Ground and the Rival Hosts 

Clive s camp was a mango-grove called the Lakshabagh (or the 
Park of a hundred thousand trees), 800 yards by 300, with the 
trees planted m regular rows, and surrounded on four sides by an 
earthen embankment, which served as a good breast-work ; while the 


1 650 European, infanto", 100 haJf-caste gunners (topasses) , 150 artillerymen 
me u ing 50 sailors, and 2100 sepoys, with a 8 pieces of cannon (six pounders ) 
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thick branches gave piotection from the enemy’s shots overhead. 
The north-western coiner of the grove was only 150 yards from the 
Ganges, which thus guarded its left flank, while the village of 
Piassey, 1,100 yards behind protected the rear About 200 yards 
north of the grove, on, the bank of the river stood the Nawab’s 
hunting-lodge (known as Piassey House ”) , a brick building sur- 
rounded by a masonry wall which Clive immiediately occupied hpd 
the roof of which served as a good observation post Four hundred 
yards north of the hunting-lodge and again close to the river bank 
stood a large tank, and 100 yards north of it a smaller tank, sur- 
rounded by high earthen banks, as usual ui Bengal Here weie 
posted about 45 French helpers of the Nawab, under Monsieur de 
Sinfray with four light field-pieces, served by his men with remark- 
able accuracy. Still further northwards, some 500 yards beyond 
this French party and 400 yards east of the river stood a large dry 
mound, covered with jungle, which was held by' the Nawab’s own 
men and guarded the mam entrance to his camp A redoubt in the 
southern hne of his entrenchments, a little west of this mound, formed 
the defence of the main entrance on its western side Prom this 
point the trenches ran in a long hne curving north-eastwaids, with 
many openings to allow the troops to issue for battle from their 
respective quarters The site of the Nawab’s camp is called 
Mmigor-pdrd in a Dutch letter from Qasimbazar. 

Between the shelter of the French tank and this big dry mound, 
was massed the most effective portion of Siraj-ud-daulah’s army, — 
indeed the only men who fought for him, under the faithful Mir 
Madan (Chief of Artillery), Mohan Lai Kashmiri, and other men 
of honour This M'as the vanguard of the Nawab’s troops and 
numbered 5,000 chosen Mughal horse and 7,000 infantry (Rajputs 
and Pathans), with two heavy guns, and these alone were actually 
engaged in that day’s battle 

The vanguard formed a short north-to-south Ime, behind the 
French tank. Making a sharp angle to this hne, on the left of it the 
other troops were drawn up in a huge semi-circIe, to the east and 
south in three vast columns, under Yar Lutf Khan, Rai Duilabh and 
Mir Ja‘far, placed further and further away from the English in this 
order. But all these troops were outside the combat ” on that 
eventful day. Each column had its own artillery placed on its two 
flanks, instead of all the guns bemg grouped together in one strong 
battery. 

The Nawab’s forces made a most impressive show, as after 
issuing from their camp they drew up on the plain north-east of 
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tile village of Plassey, m a vast arc, o\ ei two miles m. length, almoot 
suirounding the British army and threatening to drive it into the 
Ganges which flowed on its left Taking horse and foot together 
theiy numbered nearly 50,000 men, but only some 12,000 men foim- 
mg the vanguard or the right wmg and 12 pieces of caimon took 
any part iii the battle^ The Nawab’s infantry possessed little or 
no discipline and most of the men were armed with swords 
pikes, bows and arrows ' His cavaliy was of a supienoi description, 
both men and horses being of noithein origin and large size {Broome. 
143) 

Siifi] had 53 pieces of artilleiy, mostly of heavy calibres, 32, 
24 and 18 poundeis The'-e were mounted on large platforms 
furnished with wheels, and drawn by 40 or 50 yoke of xioweiful 
oxen, assisted by elephants , an elephant followed each carriage, 
pushing it forward with his head, whenever it came to any difficulty 
On these platforms were conveyed not only the guns and carnages 
but the ammunition, stores and gunners also {Broome, 142 ) 
Their cannon moved along, and in front of their mam body, 
in such manner that their whole fiont was almost covered with the 
bullocks that drew them ” (Clive) 

This huge many-colouied crowd of men, horses, and elephants 
was faced bv a thin line of red coats and white cross-beltS. some 600 
yards in length, the white faces (950) m the centre and the brown 
faces (2,100) in the wings wuth six very light guns in fronts 
But there was to be no clash of steel that day. no hand to hand 
cavalry fight, so dear to the heart of every Indian soldier of that age 

The British jxirtion of Clive’s army w^as made up of 950 
European infantrv' and 150 artillerymen (including 57 sailors) , with 
a number of laskais to assist His Indian troops were 2100 sepovs, 


^ 1 As Jean Law \rates “ With the exception of some 50 Europeans who 
were w'lth ]M Smfray, And two or three chiefs who commanded bodies of cavalry, 
ajlJ the rest of the army stood with folded arms or oidy showed that the^’ were on 
the side of Siraj-ud-daidah hy the promptitude with which the^ took to flight Fear 
periaded the whole army before the action commenced Every one was pereuaded 
that Siraj-ud-dai^ah was betrayed, and no one knew whom to trust (HiU 
111 312) Except the xangu^ird under Mu Madan and Mohan Eal, and iLs 12 
^Ds. the rest of the Nawabs artillery (under the three Irnotors) did not fire ft 
single shot diirmff the dav 

2 Broome (p 142) gn es 900 Europeans (infaittiy, attillerj and naval 
gunners) and gOO Topasses : e, Po'lugucse Eurasians sening with the British 
mfantrr a total of 1,100 besides Indian laskars to assist the artiiler\ , 8100 sepovs 
eight Siv-ponnder guns and two howitzeis Hill (I cxcti) reduces the numbers of the 
Europeans and Iho Topa‘?‘3es bv 100 each 
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all infantry, partly Madias men (called Teungab) and partly the 
Bengal Native Infantry (First Battalion) popularly called the Lai 
Paltan, This last had been raised as recent],y' as January, after the 
recapture of Calcutta, by enhsting men of Bihar, Oudh, the Doab and 
Rohilkhaiid, and it contained Pathans, Rohillas, Jats, Rajputs and 
Brahmans (the ‘‘ Pandes ” of the Sepoy Mutiny) , but the majority 
of the men in the ranks were Muslims, many of them disbanded 
soldiers of the Indian princes. {Broome, 9S) . 

The battle lin e of Clive was thus formed m the centre were 
placed the Europeans, in four battalions, under Majors Killpatnck, 
Archibald Grant, and Eyre Coote, and Captam Gaupp On the two 
wings the sepoys were posted in two divisions, with three six-pounder 
guns on each dank of the Europeans, a little ahead of the infantry 
Theiyi were drawn up m the plain in front of the mango-grove, in a 
line about 600 yards in length, from west to east with the river on 
their left 


V Battue or Pi.AssBy 

Thursday the 23rd of June, 1767 exactly one yeai and two days 
after the Nawab’s capture of Calcutta, witnessed a battle which was 
destined to levolutiomse the life of India, and indirectly and slowly 
that of the eastern hemisphere, though when judged as a trial of 
arms mihtaiy critics are apt to slight it as a mere skirmish or distant 
cannonade 

At eight o’clock m the morning both hosts were in position The 
first blood was drawn V' white men from white men The French 
opened fire from the big tank only 200 yards from the English Ime 
and killed one grenadier and wounded another of the Bengal European 
Regiment This was the signal for the whole attacking force to join 
in the action, and a heavy cannonade began from the Nawab’s line, 
most of which was badly aimed and did little mischief. The English 
at once replied with their six-pounders, which took effect on the dense 
masses of the enemy and kept them back, but were too short m range 
to silence the Nawab’s artillery In half an hour the British lost 30 
men in killed and wounded, and Clive retired his men to the grove 
where the trees protected them overhead and the embankment m front' 
The smart and accurate fire of the English guns from the 
embrasures made m the mud wall of the mango-grove, killed a number 
of the enemy's gunners and caused several serious explosions among 
their carelessly exposed munitions Hence, the falling back of the 
English Ime did not embolden the Nawab’s cavalry to charge 
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Three hours passed in this static cannonade And then, shortly 
after Hama thunderstorm burst with tropical fury, turning the 
sandy plain of Plassey into a mud swamp. The Nawab’s artillery 
Was now put out of action as their uncovered gunpowder had been 
damped by ram while the English had carefully kept their powder 
dry When the ram ceased, Mir Madan ordered the long-waited-for 
gallant charge in the hope of overwhelming the English by numbers, 
thinking that their guns had been similarly rendered useless by rain 
But the rapid fire of grape-shot from the English guns at close range 
wrought havoc among the advancing crowd of Bengal cavaliers 
Here at the head of the charge fell Mir Madan, Bahadur Ali Khan 
(the son-in-law of Mohan Eal and commander of the bahaba 
musketeers), Nauwe Singh Kazan (captain of artillery), and some 
othei high officers The advance w'as checked and the cavalry 
turned their faces towards their entrenchment 

It was now two o’clock m the afternoon. Clive on learning of 
the enemy’s flinching, came out of the hunting-lodge and found that 
their cannonade had entirely ceased and the men were yoking their 
oxen and slowly retiring towards their camp Treachery had been 
at work in the Nawab’s army On hearing of Mir Madan’s fall, 
Siraj-ud-daulah had called Mir Ja’far to his tent and appealed to his 
loyalty, by laiying his turban at his feet and saying, “ft is for you 
to defend my honour. ” Mir .Ta'far swoie on the Quran to 
fight the English, and advised the Nawab to withdraw his 
troops from the field and fight with renewed vigour next morning 
under his leadership On coming out of the Nawab’s tent to his own 
troops in the field, he sent a letter to Clive telling him of the Nawab’s 
helplessness and despair and urging the English to advance at once 
and seize the camp 

His treacherous advice had begun to work The troops in the 
field, while shaken by Mir Madan’s fall and the repulse of their 
vanguard, received orders that the engagement was suspended for 
the day and began a withdrawal But the handful of Frenchmen 
kept their stand at the most advanced post facing the English Such 
was the sight which had made Maior Killpatrick on his own initiative 
order an advance by a small English detachment Clive came upon 
the scene immediately after this forward movement had started ; he 
took the command himself, and launched an assault upon Sinfray’s 
isolated position in force The Frenchmen were outnumbered , but 
limbering up their guns they retired in good order and made a second 
stand in the redoubt guarding the entrance to the Nawab’s camp 

Having seized the French tanks. Clive planted all h-s field-pieces 
there and began to throw shots mto the enemy’s camp Here he 
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halted for about two hours, keeping a keen eye on the vast enemy 
position before him and watching for his chance Soon there was a 
return of the tide ; the Muslim retieat stopped All the Bengal 
army was not made up of Mir Ja’fars and Rai Durlabhs , there were 
m it many men of honour, Rajputs with their inborn contempt of 
death and Shias nursed on the chivalrous traditions of Persia, who 
would not yield without one more struggle ^ The shower was over, 
they had eaten their afternoon refreshments in the camp and now 
began to come out again from the entrenchment with dry gunpowder 
from their stores, to renew the combat, even though they had no 
supreme leader to inspire and guide them But the ground beneath 
them was rain-soaked As their horses were floundering in the mud 
and the clumsy wheels of their heavy gun-platforms were sinking 
in the ground, and their draught oxen refused to make any advance 
under the lash, the English cannon fired from only two hundred 
yards’ distance with deadly piecision and rapidity, ploughed their 
disordered and crowded ranks The confusion passed beyond remedy 
ifrom the writhing of wounded men, horses and oxen, the stampede 
of elephants, and the exploison of powder But all was not 
yet over 

“Sinfray plied his guns from the redoubt with great spirit, and 
the enemy’s matchlockmen from the entrenchments and the hillock 
east of the ledoubt maintained an irregular but unintermittmg fire 
Their cavahy also made seveial bold attempts to charge, but were 
as often repulsed by the rapid and deadly fire of the Bnbsh field 
pieces. It was here that the contest wa«: most obstinate, and on this 
occasion the chief loss of the English was sustained ” {Broovie, 148) 

But, in truth, by this time the Bengal army was really spent 
In their centre and left, the vast cavalry hordes of Mir Ja’far, Diirlabh 
Ram, and Yar Lutf were seen retiring further and further away with- 
out having fired a shot during the whole day, while Clive’s musketeers, 
now lodged close behind the nearest mounds, kept up vollqv firing 
with a precision and rapidity unknown to oiir indigenous forces 

^ The Nawab s soldiers could not understand now so small a British force 
could overwhelm so powerful an army as their own , so, declining to accept defeat 
they brought up large bod.es of cavalry who had not hitherto taken aai active 
part m the engagement, and mKo having obtained dry powder from theiT eritrench- 
ment, poured a heavy fire on the mound which Chve had just captured tFrom the 
French ’ (Innes, Hut of Bengal Europe, Heg , 63) 

“When Mir Jaitai counselled the Nawab to suspend the fight tor that day 
and recall his troops from the field, Mohan LaJ refused to retreat on the ground 
Biat it would lead to a rout But Mir lafar stuck to his own advice and left the 
decisioh to Siraj ” {Siyar, text, 329) 
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Many of then own comrades weie seem to be on retreat behind 
them 

The eagle eye of the British Geiieial seized this psychological 
moment Chve sprang forward to deliver the decisive blow His 
halt at the French tanks was over He sent two strong detach- 
ments to advance on his two flanks to dislodge the defenders of the 
redoubt and the diy jungly mound cast of it these were the 
piosts held by his enemy outside their camp At the same time 
the main bodiy of the British army moved forwaid more slowly in 
“-upport of the right or the left advance as might be found necessary 
At last the struggle was over The Nawali’s army fled away 
leaving their guns behind, and then the whole body of the victors 
entered the entrenchments All was confusion and flight within 
The Nawab himself had fled away soon aftei 4pm, there was no 
leader left to conduct an orderly- retieat The victory was complete 
by- 5 o’clock Clive’s soldiers, with wonderful discipline did not 
stop to plunder such an immenseh rich camp but pushed! on to 
Daudpur, six mile= from the field that night, in order to seize the 
the Nawab's capital before he could mlly his forces there 

In this histone action, the British lost only seven Europeians 
and 16 sepoys killed, and 13 Europeans and 36 sepoys wounded^ 

.1 total casualty figure of 72 ^ Eighty per cent of this loss fell on 
their artillery, — evidently the feat of Sinfrayk men On the 
Nawab’s side about 500 men were killed and a due proportion 
svoundjed Among the wounded offieeis were Mohan lial, Manik 
Chand fa Bengali ICayastha) and Khnaja Hadi [HiU, II, 426'.] 
But all his artillery- (53 pieces), baggage, camp equipage, stores 
and cattle fell into the Mctoi’s hands, nothing ctanld be can-fed 
away- But as there was no opposition there wa*- not after Plassey 
the carnage that usuallv follow*; a lont , ,i1I the Bengal 
fosses were suffered in the open field 

\T The Contrahted Tactics 

The tactics of the battle of Plassey are quite ea^v to Jfollow 
when wc bear in mind the difference hetnr'eii the two sides in 

^ ‘ Tile (British) detachment at the fust lank lAith some tirpoys tn front 
!>emg ord( red accordm^ly rushed on, hred on the enemy when they got to the top, 
and drove them off mth precipitation ” (Clive m IltH, II tSS) 

Broome, 119 But HiH (Vol I, tcu) gives Europeans 4 killed and li 
wounded sepojs 1> killed, 38 rounded — ^total 72 The oHiciai return aftei the 
battle, signed b\ Miijor of Biigade John Eraser, gives 7t> loJied and rounded and 
four missing a totaJ ol 80 {Hil! U, 435) 
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armament and war training (especially the vitally importamt 
elements of discipline among the men and leadership among the 
junior officers) . Only 12,000 men with 12 guns fought 3,200 men 
with 8 guns. Clive’s policy after the first half-hour (in which he 
lost 30 men from the French-directed artillery) was to keep his 
men under cover and fire his guns from embrasures fully shielded 
by earthworks Mir Madan, on his part, followed the stereotyped 
Mughal war-plan of first making a big gun cannonade for over- 
powering the enemy’s inferior artillery, throwing the dpposite 
cavalry into confusion, and if luck assisted blowing up their munition 
in the field ; then after such a preparation for about two hours, 
launching his own massed cavalry in one charge, i-iding down the 
enemy forces, and winning the day by one move 

Such tactics had succeeded in Indian warfaie m the 17th century 
and even in the 18th, when both sides had indigenous armament and 
leaders ; but they proved futile when opposed to the discharge of 
grape from smaller but very mobile and rapid-firing guns aimed 
with deadly accuracy from close range, and highly trained musketeers 
(not clumsy match-lock-men) firing by platoons with the shock 
effect of machine guns 

Clive handled his small force (entirely infantry-men and foot 
artillery) with judicious economy After the first half-hour (when 
they were exposed and suffered nearly half the casualties of their 
side for the entire day) . he carefully kept them back from exposure 
And when in the afternoon, he did again issue into the open 
plain, every step was taken under artillery protection, and every 
advance was made in the form of a dash from one protective 
embankment (round some tank) to another where a halt was made 
under cover and his artillery brought u!p alongside and employed 
m pounding the enemy in their nearest post m front, so as to prepare 
the ground for the next advance of his infantry 

The Nawab’s troops, after the failure of their first old-style 
charge under Mir Madan at about 2pm, learnt a lesson and 
ojhanged their tacftics by using every ground cover available an<l 
shooting down the English sepoys from behind such covers as 
long as they could hold them. 

Unlike the English, the Nawab’s troops had no grape-firing 
guns to support their infantry, and, indeed, no artillery help what- 
ever in the afternoon’s fighting, except Sinfray’s guns in the Redoubt 
at the angle of their entrenched line The musketry fire of the 
British-led sepqys was far superior to that of the Nawab’s bahalias 
In the final stage of the battle, as the British advance was headed 
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by the sepoys, their white infantry suffered no loss, and their only 
casualties were among the sepoy infantry and white artillery-men.^ 


VII. The End op SniAJ-uD-DAt/LAH 

Fiom the lost field of Plassey, even before the last struggles 
had ended, the craven Navvab deserted his soldiers and followers 
and fled away alone about 4 p.m , on a swift camel, with a few 
servants and arrived at his capital at midnight. All was terror and 
confusion m Murshidabad No real attempt could be made to 
organise a defence, as the soldiery had lost heart and gone uttei-ly 
out of hand Above all Siraj-ud-daulab knew not whom to trust 
So, overcome by fear and urged by his women, he resolved on a 
flight to Patna In the night of 24th June, he escaped unnoticed 
from the city attended by a trusty eunuch and his devoted wife 
Lutf-un-nisa Begam The capital ol Bengal was left without a 
magistrate or a master, because Mir Ja'far who had reached it on 
the day after the battle, kept himself confined to his own house and 
refused to assume the government. But Clive entered the city 
on the 29th and took up his residence in the Murad-bagh near 
the palace of Siraj Later, m the afternoon, he went to the palace 
of Hirajhil, where Mir Ja‘far was in residence, and “ there m 
the presence of all the Rajahs and great men of the Court, he 
led Ja'far Ali Khan by the hand to the royal seat (masnad), 
seated him on it, and saluted him as Nawab of the three Subahs, 
upon which his courtiers congratulated him and paid him the usual 
homage ” (Chve, in EiU, Vol II 437 ) 

Thus ended Muslim rule in Bengal , the foreign master of the 
sword had become its king-maker 

The fallen Nawab fled by road to Bhagwangola on the Padma 
and there took boat for going up-stream and reaching Platna; and, 
his French alhes under M Jean Law A little below Raij'mahal, 
he alighted from his boat (30th June) to ask for a meal to be 
cooked for him. Though he had disguised himself in mean clothmg. 


1 Clwes letter — ‘"Our four g:unb from the top of the (first) tank, bemg a 
rising ground, played upon the enemy, (who cov'ered the plain with their numbers 
and at no very great distance) , with vast success They (t e , the Nawab^s troops) 
had got possession of the second tank (really, the dry mound oni one side of the 
mam entrance to the Nawab s camp) with hoise and barqandaze^ or gunmen,— as 
many as could cover themselves from our cannon, behind it, and Irom thence with 
their musketry woucjded several of our men Tlie enem^- endeavoured to use 

their guns, but we took care to fire on those parts which put their bullocks m such 
confusion tliat we received but few shot ” HI, 435) 
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he was recognised b> a Muslim faqir, named, Dana Shah, whose 
ears and nose he had ordered to be cut off in the days of his power 
This man informed the governor of Rajmahal. who seized Siraj- 
ud'daulah and sent him under guard to Murshidabad Here the 
fallen monarch was brought with great seerecy at night on 2nd 
July. Mir Ja‘far could not decide what to do with himi, but letf*t 
him m the hands of his son Miran and retired to sleep This bnital 
youth had Sira] muidered in prison^ that very night without the 
knowledge of the English 

His executioner was Muhammadi Beg, a low fellow, whom 
Siraj’s father had brought up and mother given m marriage The 
fallen monarch abased himself to the ground, made frantic appeals 
for mercy, and promised to live m harmless obscurity if only his 
life was spared But all his efforts proved futile No time was 
given to him to pray and prepare himself for facing the Great Judge 
Then with his last breath he cried out, I am bemg killed m 
retribution for my unjust murder of Husain Quli Khan " 

Next morning his mangled body was placed on an elephant 
and paiadod thiough the streets of the capital as a mark of public 
degiadation (tasli-hir) Men noted with hon-oi that when the 
elephant came to a halt for a few minutes at the place where Siraj 
had caused Husain Quli to be murdered thice years earlier, some 
drops of blood fell down from the dead body on the vciiy same 
spot Thus was pro\ed divine justice When the corpse reached 
the bazar in fiont of Siraj’s old residence, and a public clamoui 
arose, a noble matron in dishevelled dress, without shoes on her feet 
without a veil to cover her head, was seen to rush out of the palace 
and approach the elephant, beating her breast and uttermg cries 
of anguish It was the mother of Siraj She learnt of her dailmg 
son’s fate for the first time from the noise outside, and broke out 
of parda with her weeping tram, to have a last look at his mortal 
remains But it was not to be This daughter of a king, wife of 
a vice-kmg, and mother of another king was driven back to hei 
home with blows by the ruffianly guards of Khadmi Husain, a 
4 watching the scene from his balcony opposite 

And Khadim Husa-in had been chenshed in youth by Ahvardi 
IS gratitude to his benefactor only paralleled that of ^Mir Ja'far 
{kityar, text, 2S2 ) 


clead'braZr Mabel, and h,s 
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fl IgWoble as the life of Siraj-ud-daulah had been and tragic 
his end, among the public of his countgy, his memory has been 
redeemed by a woman's devotion and a poet’s genius For many 
years after his death, his widow Lutf-un-nisa Begam used to ligjht 
a memorial lamp on his tomb every evening as long as she liyeid,. 
The Bengali poet Nabm Chandra Sen in his master-piece The Battle 
of Plassey, has washed away the follies and crimes of Siraj by artfully 
drawing forth his reader’s tears for fallen greatness and bhghted 
jouth 


Vin Reflections 

When the sun dipped into the Ganges behmd the blood-red 
field of Plassey, on that fateful evening of June, did it symbolise 
the curtain dropping on the last scene of a tragic drama ^ Was that 
day followed by “ a mght of eternal gloom for India, ” as the poet 
of Plassey imagined Mohan Lai foreboding from the ranks of the 
losers ? Today the historian, looking backward over the two 
centuries that have passed since then, knows that it was the beginning, 
slow and unperceived, of a glorious dawn, the like of which the history' 
of the world has not seen elsewhere On 23rd June, 1757, the middle 
ages of India ended and her modem age began 

When Chve stmck at the Nawab, Mughal civilization had 
become a spent bullet Its potency for good, its very life was gone 
The country’s administration had become hopelessly dishonest and i 
inefficient, and the mass of the people had been reduced to the j 
deepest poverty, ignorance and moral degradation by a small, selfish,' 
proud, and unworthy ruling class Imbecile lechers filled the throne ; 
the family of Alivardy did not produce a single son worthy to be 
called a man, and the women were even worse than the men 
Sadists like Siraj and Miian made even their highest subjects live 
in constant terror The army was lotten and honey-combed with 
treason The punty of domestic hfe was threatened by the 
debauchery fashionable in the Court and the aristocracy and the 
sensual literature that grew up under such patrons Religion had 
become the handmaid of vice and folly 

On such a hopelessly decadent society, the rational progressive 
spint of Europe struck with resistless force First of all, an honest 
and efficient administration had to be imposed on the country and 
directed by the English, if only for the sake of the internal peace 
on which their trade depended and the revenue by which its necessary 
defence force could be maintained. Thus, while the English rulers 

63 
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kept protesting that they were meichants and not rulers in Bengal, 
the civil administration, no less than the aimed defence, of the 
country was forced upon them. In the space of less than one 
generation, m the twenty years from Plassey to Wairen Hastings 
(1757-1776) , the land began to recover from the blight of mediaeval 
theocratic rule Education, literature, society, leligion, man’s handi- 
work and political life, all felt the revivifying touch of the new impetus 
from the west. The dry) bones of a stationary oriental society began to 
stir, at first faintly, under the wand of a heaven-sent magician. 

It was truly a Renaissance, wider, deeper, and more revo- 
lutionary than that of Europe after the fall of Constantinople. 
Bengal had been despised and thrown into a corner in the Vedio 
age as the land of birds (and not of men) , in the epic age as outside 
the regions hallowed by the feet of the wandering Pandav brothers, 
and in the Mughal times as “ a hell well stocked with bread. ” But 
now under the impact of the British civilisation it became a path- 
finder and a light-bnnger to the rest of India If Penclean Athens 
was the school of Hellas, “the eye of Greece, mother of arts and 
eloquence, ” that was Bengal to the rest of India under British rule, 
but with a borrowed light, which it had made its own with marvel- 
lous cunning In this new Bengal originated every good and great 
thing of the modern world that passed on to the other provinces 
of India From Bengal went forth the English-educated teachers 
and the Europe-inspired thought that helped to modernise Bihar 
and Onssa, Hindustan and Deccan New hterary types, reform of 
the language, social reconstruction, political aspirations, religious 
movements and even changes in manners that originated 
m Bengal, passed like ripples from a central eddy, across provincial 
barriers to the furthest corners of India 

Finally, after less than two centuries of rule the British have 
left Bengal free, and better fitted to keep that freedom in the modem 
world than the Romans had made Britain when the^y abandoned 
their imperial domination over the white island, more permanently 
civihsed than the Hellenistic world on the dissolution of Alexander’s 
empire, and more peaceful and progressive than the American 
colonies of Spain when they shook themselves free of Eurcfoean 
rule. 

Has not Bengal, unknown to herself, been worldng through the 
ages to reach this consummation ? Her storied past, as narrated 
in these pages, shows how the diverse limbs of the country and 
warring tribes and sects of the people were fused into one by the 
silent working of time and a common political life till at the end of 
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the Muslim period a Bengali people had become a realityi. But 
not yet a Bengah nation, for the pre-reqmsites of a nation were 
then wanting Two centuries of British lule and the neighbourmg 
example of British society have now ground down large sections 
of the Bengali people to that uniformity of life and thought which 
alone can cieate a nation. It is for the future to perfect this good 
work. 

In June, 1757, we crossed the frontier and entered into a great 
new world to which a strange destiny had led Bengal Today, m 
October 1947 we stand on the threshold of the temple of Freedom 
just opened to us May the course of the years 1757 to 1947 have 
prepared us for the supreme stage of our political evolution and 
helped to mould us tnily into a nation. Ma^y our future be the 
fulfilment of our past history. J 
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No continuous history of the province of Bengal was written 
in the Persian language before 1788, that Is more than one generation 
after the passing away of Muslim rule, and this book named 
the Riydz-us-Salatin is meagre in facts, mostly mcorrect in detail 
and dates, and vitiated by loose traditions, as its author had no 
knowledge of many of the standard Persian authoiities who had 
treated of Bengal as a part of their general histories of India Again, 
we miss during the Muslim period (1200-1757) the wealth and 
variety of mscriptions which illuminate the life of the province 
during the preceding Hindu period The extant Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions found in Bengal merely record the names of the builders 
of mosques and tombs and their dates During the many centuries 
when Bengal was a part of the empire of Delhi, the only mention of 
the province in the historical chronicles of Delhi occurs when some- 
thing abnormal happened there, as in fact Bengal affairs had no 
news value ” to the royalty and courtiers of Delhi In this barren 
desert of historical ignorance, the only oasis is the reign of Jahangir, 
for which a special Bengal history was written to the dictation of 
Mirza Nathan (entitled Shitab Khan) who was serving there all the 
time This Persian work was brought to huht by me m 1919 and 
it has been translated into English by Dr Borah (Gauhati, 1936) 
At the very end of our period we have the Life of Alivardi Khan 
(Ahtudl-t-Mahdbat Jang) bv Yusuf Ah. and the equally valuable 
personal records of Sayvid Karam Ah and Savvid Ghulam Husain 
Tabatabai Only two Muslim travellers have left any description of 
Bengal, however slight; they are Ibn Batuta (c 13) and Abdul Latif 
(1608) . 

Nor has Muslim rule in Bengal beaueathed to us any letter-book, 
such as are plentiful for Mughal India outside this province No 
history or memoir was written in Sanskrit or the provincial dialect 
during this age ; hence one source of light familiar to us during the 
Hindu period is totally wanting in our second volume 

Therefore, the historical inquirer is thrown upon the histories 
of the Central Government of Delhi for authentic information and 
dates relating to Bengal, however, scantv they might be For long 
periods, this source fails us altogether and our only resource is the 
coins of the local Sultans These, for the earlier and more obscure 
centuries are of crude workmanship and often mutilated by the 
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marginal deletion of the date where clearness is of the utmost 
importance, and a few inscriptions on mosques and tombs For the 
rest, the student is enveloped m the twilight of local traditions and 
the legends of saints’ shnnes (which came to be written down very 
late, only in 18th century) These require critical examination and 
correction before they can find a place in a sober history 

After the middle of the 17th century, we begin to get light of 
another kind from the records of the English factories in Bengal and 
the dianes of their agents, Bengali literature, especially that produced 
by the Vaishnavas, touches only the social side 

Subject to the above caution, the following Bibliography is 
offered to the research-worker It should be noted that I have not 
wasted time and space by recording every article or book that has 
been written on any topic of Bengal history during the Muslim period, 
but ignored the heaps of dead leaves and the vapourings of ignorant 
national pride* Only such books and papers are listed here as rise 
above the common place or definitely establish some true fact 

The first attempt to write a. modem History of Bengal^ was 
Captain Charles Stewart’te " History of Bengal from the first 
Muhammadan invasion until the virtual conquest of that country 
bv the English AD 1757” (London 1813) Later. Pandit Rajani 
Kanta^ Chakravarti, in his Bemrah History of Gaur made a useful 
collection of all the traditions that were still current in and around 
Maldah and Gaur, but this work cannot claim the rank of a history, 
though it supplies useful raw materials (It has been pirated, without 
acknowledgement bv Abid Ali Khan ) 

The Banglar Itzhns, vo! II written by Rakhal Das Banerji in 
Bengali (Calcutta 1917) , is a land-mark in the growth of our historical 
knowledge since the days of Stewart, Its value, however, consists 
m Its being rather a complete index-volume of Bengal inscriptions 
and coins, learned dissertations, genealogical lists and extracts from 
sources known up to the year 1915, than a history of the type aimed 
at in our book Moreover it ends with the Mughal conquest (1575) 
and thus runs parallel up to page 186 only of the present volume 
But for the period that it covers it will give exact references to 
sources on any points on which a reader of our volume may wish 
to make further inquiries or verification 

I cannot condud" my remarks without recording a wish that 


and Pratapiaditya had conquered Assam 

md brought the Eajahs and Sultans of Bengal under his vassalage, or that 

MoHm Lai who was wounded at Hassey was a Kayasthk of Bengal and that the 
nai faltan of Chve was composed of Bengalis by race 
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well-lrained students of Bengal MusLm numismatics should carefully 
study the dates and names on the coins of the early Sultans of 
Bengal, of which only defective specimens are to be now found in 
India, but much more complete and legible examples may be preserved 
m the com-cabinets of the British Museum and the India office in 
London Thus only can we hope to get decisive information where 
Dr. Nahni Kanta Bhattasali has been baffled m his reading of the 
coins preserved in India or has drawn wrong inferences The new 
light may entail a revision of our earlier chapters. 

With the Mughal conquest (157,5) we enter on firmer ground 
and have also plenty of the flesh and skm — as distinct from the bare 
skeleton — of Bengal history and accurate knowledge of our social 
conditions The cur,ous inquirer may consult my other writings for 
minute references which it has not been possible to give m this volume. 

Of the independent Nawabs of Bengal from Murshid Quh Khan 
onwards, we possess fuU accounts of all except the first rn'TSe 
Siyar-vl-mutdkhann (1788) All of them are treated more bnefly in 
the Riydz-us-SalMin (1788) Alivardi Khan has a long and valuable 
contemporary biography ^v^tten by Yusuf Ah and entitled Ahwaln- 
Mahdbat Jamg, and another in Karam Ah’s Miizaffar-ndmah (written 
m honour of Muhammad Raza. Khan of the early English period) . 
Ghulam Husain Tabatabai, the greatest historian of later Bengal, came 
from Delhi to Murshidabad, aged five, m 17S2 and therefore he totally 
missed out Murshid Quh Khan of whom he had no personal 
knowledge Therefore, our current knowledge of Murshid Quli 
Khan is based on Captain Charles Stewart’s History of Bengal 
(London, 1813) , which is a mere translation of the Riydzms-Saldtini 
supplemented by extracts from the English factory records. The 
Rnydz-us-Salatm for this period is not an original source, but has 
mainly copied Salimullah’s Tankh-i-B angola (written in 1763-64 at 
the instance of Heniy Vansittart, Govcinor of Bengal) , and the 
copsung has been done so carelessly as to import many gross mistakes. 

Therefore, we must everywhere follow the correct text of 
Sahmullah m preference to the Riydz or Stewart For the earher 
years of Murshid Quh Khan’s service m Bengal, Sahmullah gives very 
scanty information and that is too often incorrect Happily it is 
possible to reconstruct the story of Murshid Quli Khafflb work in 
Bengal from 1700 to 1716 (when he became a full-fledged subahdar) 
from (a) the letter book of Aurangzib compiled bv his last Secretary 
Munshi ‘Inayetuilah (entitled Ahkdm-z- Alamgin) , (b) the news- 
letters of the imperial court called Akhbdrdt-i-Darbdr—i-Mudd, apd 
(c) on a number of points, the records of the English factories in 
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Bengal These sources enable us to correct in many places the 
current traditions about Murshid Quli and supply exact dates 
and details. 

Coins 

E Thomas — Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi (London 1871) 
E Thomas — On the Initial Coinage of Bengal, 2 pts (JASB. 1867) 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum (new ed ) , vol II in 
two parts pt 2 by Nelson Wright 1908 
Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum • Mughal Coins, by 
Lane-Poole, 1892 

Catalogue of Coins in the India Office, London — 

A W Botham — Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet of Assam 
N K Bhattasali — Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent 
Sultans of Bengal (Cambridge 1922) 


Inscriptions 

Eptgraphia Indica, vols I and II (papers by Paul Horn) 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, ed by Hoiovitz and Yazdani 
J H Ravenshaw — Gaur Its Rums and Inscriptions (London 1878 ) 
A Cunningham Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 

vol XV &c 

Abid All Khan— Afemoirs of Gaur and Pandua ed by H E Stapleton, 
(mostly based without acknowledgement, on the literary and 
traditional accounts collected m the Bengali work of Rajam 
Chakravarti) (Calcutta 1913) Stapleton’s Bibliography and 
List of inscriptions, very useful and correct 
IThe contributions of H Biochmann in JASB 1872-1875 and 
Manmohan Chakravarti in JASB (new series) 1908-1909 are 
still worth study] 

Person sources A General Histones of Hindustan 
Hasan ^iz&mi—Tapul-ma dsir Eng. tr in Elliot ii 
MmhAi-i-Snai-Tabaqat-i-Ndsin text in Bibho ’ Indica series : 

St vol (correcting that in 

Zia-ud-din Baranf ya .,/^;^, ShaJn text in Biblio Indica Eng 
Tsprr.-' mJASB 1869 an(d Bhattasali 

sSm aT ^ (Agra, 1938) 

Enf rt SMhi, text in Bib 

Ind. Eng tr by K K. Bose in Gaekwad^s Oriental Series. 
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Babur — Memoirs, Eng tr by Mrs. Bevendge, Sec. iii (1921.) 
Na'matulJaJi — Makhzan-i-Ajaghatia, Eng. tr Dom in OrientaJ 
Trans. Fund (1829) lequiies very frequent correction 
‘Abbas Sarwani — Tdnkk-i-Sher Shdht, Eng. tr. in Elliot iv 
Jauhar — Tazkirat-vl-u,aqmat, Eng tr by Stewart in O T F 1832 
Ahmad Ya.dgax~Tdrtkh-^-Baldtin-i-Ajdgharia or, Tdrikh-t-Shdhi, text 
m Bib Ind (1939), Eng tr in Elliot v 
Ni 2 ;am-ud-din Ahmad — Tabaqdt-i-Akban, text and Eng Ir in Bib 
Tnd senes 

Abul Fazl A'llami — Atn-i-Akbari, Eng tr by Jarrett, (vol li for 
Bengal history) and text also printed in Bid Ind 
Abul Fazi A‘llami — Akbarrtdmah. vols ii and n'l, text and Eng tr. 
(by Beveridge) in Bib Ind 

Firishta — Gkulshan-^-Ibrdhim,i, text by Newal Kishore Press (Lucknow) 
and Eng tr by Briggs 
Rafi‘ Shirazi — Tazkvrat-ul-muluk 
Abdullah — T&nkh-i-Ddudk, tr m Elliot iv 

JahaJigir — Tuzuk-i-Jahdngm, text printed by S Ahmad and Newal 
Kishore Eng tr by Rogers and Beveridge (R A S , London) 

2 vols, (1909—1914 ) 

Abdul Hamid Lahori — Pddishahnamah, sec i (first two decades of 
Shah Jahan’s reign ) Text in Bib Ind see ii (third decade, by 
Wans) ms with Sarkar, sec in (thirty-first year of reign, with 
long summaries of years 1-30) by Salih Kainbuh ed by Yazdani 
in Bib Ind 

M Kazim — Alamgvmdmah, Text m Bib Ind 

Saqi Musta'd Khan — Madsir-i-Alamgtri, text and Eng, tr (by 
Jadunath Sarkar) in Bib Ind (1947 ) 
Akhbdrdi>-%-Darhar-i-'rmia‘la, from the 2nd year of Aurangzib’s reign, 
Jaipur and R A S collections 

PersKm B. Special H-ktones of Bengal 

Ghulam Husain Salim — Riyaz-us-Salatin, text and Eng tr (by Abdus 
Salam) in Bib Indica senes 

Ghulam Husam Tabatabai — Siyar-vl-mutakharin Text printed in 

Calcutta 1833, litho ed by Newal Kishore (Lucknow) Eng tr 
by, Raymond (Mustapha), first printed 1789, reprinted by 
Cambray & Co (Calcutta 1902) 

Amir Khusrau — Qirdn-us-Sa'dam, Eng tr in Elliot in 

Shitab Khan (Mirza Nathan) — Bahdnsfan-i-Ghaihi, text in Bibho. 

Nationale, Paris Eng tr by Dr Borah, (Gauhati 1936) 2 vols. 
Shibab-ud-din Ahmad Talish — PaPhiyya-^-ibriyya (text printed in 
1830 ?) Long summary Eng. tr. by Blochmann in J AS B. 187^, 

64 
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Bistory oj Bengal 

Supplement to the above (from Mir Jumla’s death to the conquest 
of Chatgaon by Shaista ;^an) test in Bodleian Library ; some 
extracts tr by J Sarkar m J 1906 and 1907. 

Md Ma'sum — T&nkh-i-Shdh Shujai. 

Yusuf Ah — Ahwal-i-Mahdbat Jang. Y'usuf All was the son of Ghulam 
All and son-in-law of Nawab Sarfaraz, 

Salimullah — Tankh-i-Bcrngdla Eng tr. by Gladwin (Calcutta 1788), 
reprint (Calcutta 1918 ) 

Karam Ah — Muzaffar^namah Eng tr. m part by J. Sarkar in 
Bengal Past and Present, 1947 

Ibn Batuta — Travels Broadway Trav (Routledge) , handy. 

Abdul Latif — Travels, Eng tr. by J. Sarkar in J B. & O.RB andl 
Bengal Past and Present. 


Persian, C. Letters 


Abul Hasan — Muraqa’dt-t-Hasan (Rampur ms ) partly tr. in J 
Sarkar’s Studies in Aurangztb’s Reign, Ch. xiv (1933 ) Covers 
the years 1655-67 (Bengal and Onssa.) 

1‘nayet-ullah — Ahhdm-i- Alarngin (Rampur and Patna mss.) Most 
useful for Murshid Quli Khan, 

Md. Ja'far (bm Md. Pdzil)—Inshan-A‘jib One letter on Bengal 
temple destruction, tr. into Bengali in Preface to Bankim’s Sttdmm 
(B. Sahitya Panshad ed ) 

Inshor-i-Rdmchand Munshi, letters from Ja'far Kh (Murshid Quli I ) 
to the Emperors &c India Office Pers ms. 3172 (Ethe No. 2946.) 

Chait Rai (? Jit Rai) son of Lekhraj — Alufid-ul-inslvd, letters of Ali 
Quh Khan, faujdar of Kuch Bihar-Eangpur, c. 1700, and others. 
One ms. with J. Sarkar. 


Bijai Singh Mnnshi—Dastur-vlnnsha, letters on Bihar and Bengal 
^airs 1742-61, compiled in 1769 Ms belongs to Rai Mathura 
Prasad of Patna City 

Ujagar Chand Lala (JAlat) —Insha^i-Ghanb, letters on Bihar and 
Bengal affairs, compiled 1738. Ms, belongs to Hakim Nasir- 
uddin of Patna City. 

Yar Md Qalandar— letters on Bengal affairs 1742-57 
Ms belongs to Hakim Nasir-uddin, 


PeTSKifi D Pious ZegeTids 


Pir Muhammad ^haitaj^—Risalat-^-Shvhadd 
Eng tr. (by Damant) m J.A SB 1874 


(wr 1633) , text and 
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A manuscnpt account procured by Buchanan at Pandua, and 
summarised by him, (see Martin’s Eastern India, ii 616, et seq ) 
Similar legendary history is found at Shah Jalal's tomb in Sylhet, the 
Makhdum Kund at Rajgir, and the dargdh in Rajshahi town. 

Bengali 

Rajani Kanta Chakravarti — Gaurer Itihds. vol IT, 1909. 

Rakhal Das Banerp — Bdnglar Itihds, vol II, (1917) 

Satish C Mitra — Jashor-Khvlndr Itihds, 2 vols 
Achyut C Chaudhuri — Shrihatter KathA, 2 vols. 

Jogendra C Gupta — VikTampurer Itihds, 2nd ed 2 toIs 
Rdjmdid or History of the Rajahs of Tippera 
Achyut C. Chaudhun — Shrihatter Kathd, 2 vols 
Saunndra K Roy Chaudhury — Maimansingher Vdrendra Bidhman 
Zaminddr 

Mahendra N Karan — Hijhr Masnad-i-ala 

English 

G Foster English Factories tn India, from vol vi (1634-6) onwards 
C R Wilson Early Annals of the English in Bengal, vol I, vol. II 
m 2 parts (1895-1917 ) 

Sebastien Manrique— rrauels, tr by Luard and Hosten (Hakluyt Soc ) 
1926-27. 

Hedges — Diary, ed by Yule (do) 1887-89 

Streynsham Master— Diary, ed by Temple (Indian Records 
Senes) 1911. 

S C BiM—Bengal in 1756-57, 3 vols (do ) 

Tavernier — Travels, tr by Ball, 2 vols 1889 
Sir C D’Oyly — Antiquities of Dacca (1824-30 ) 

K R Qanungo— nS/ier Shah, (1921 ) 

Ralph Fitch Travels, ed by Riley, also by Foster (1921 ) 

Fifth Report — ed by Firminger, 3 vols 

Campos— Hwtory of the Portuguese m Bengal (1919) 

Phayre — History of Burma 
Harvey — History of Burma, (1925) 

C Stewart — History of Bengal (1813) 

E A Gait — History of Assam, 2nd ed (1926) . 

Glanius— RaZatfon of an unfortunate voyage to the Kingdom of Bengala, 
Eng tr 1682 For Mir Jumla’s invasion of Assam One copy 
in the Patna College and another in the Dacca University A 

study by H Beveridge in the Calcutta Review, “Wreck of the 
Ter Schelling.” 
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French 

Du Jarric — HUtoiire dcs choses .tome iii (covering the years 1601- 

1610) , Bordeaux 1614. There is a copy of it in the Dacca Univer- 
sity Library 

P Kaeppehn — Lo, Compagnie Indes Orientoles et F . Marhifi , (Paris, 
1908) 

F Martin— Me-inoire, ed by Martineau. 3 vols (Paris, 1931-34) 

Jean Law — Memoire sur I’ Empire Mogul, ed by Martineau. (Paris, 
1913) 

Correspondcmce du Conseil Supeneur de Pondichery avec Chand^r- 
nagor, 1728-1753, 3 vols (Pondichery 1915-’19) 

Correspondance du Conseil de Chandemagor avec (hhers, 2 pts. 

(Pondichery) ^ 

Lettres et Conventions, ed by Martineau, (Pondichery 1911-14) . 

Assamese 

To the sources given in Gait’s History oj Assam (2nd ed ) and Dr 
S N Bhattacharyals Mughal North-Eastern Frontier Policy, 
add the following later publications • 

S K Bhuyan — Asam Buranp found in the house of Sukumar Mahant 
(Gauhati. 1945) Text. 

„ — Annals of the Delhi Pddshdhate, Eng tr (Gauhati, 1947) 

” — Kdmrupar Buranji (1930) 

[The Marathi sources are fully given in J Sarkar’s Bihar and Orissa 
during the jaU of the Mughal Empire (Patna 1932) . supplemented 
inJ Saikar’s Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol I (1932), and further 
criticised by Shejwalkar in Bidletm of the Deccan College 
Historical Studies ] 


Portuguese 

Add to the sources cited in Chapter XIX (‘The Portuguese in 
Bengal’ by Dr S N Sen) , the following • 

(1) Letter from the College of St Augustine, Goa, dated 4th 

November 1679, transcripts sent by Chevalier P S 
Pissurlencar to Sir Jadunath Sarkar. ff 10-16 on 
Christianity in the Kingdom of Bengal of which the 
Mughal has made himself master ” 

(2) D‘ano de 3 Conde de Linhares vice-rei da India, tomo U 

(Lisboa, 1943), p 161, contains information about the 
Portuguese of Hugli taken prisoners by Shah Jahan 
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Aba Baqr, Sayyid, Mughal Commander, 
sent ag the Ahoms, captiires KajaJt, 
killed m action, 296 
Abdul All Kh AJivardi’s cousin, app 
m charge aP Tirhut, 422 
A^ul Badr, See Sultan. Ghiyasuddm 
Mahmud 

Abdul Baqi, Mughal officer in KamruD 
208 


AWul Ghafur, (Khwaja) , Rebel Afghan 
leader, defeat and death, 900 
AMid Ghani, Mughal faujdar of Hughli. 

fights the English, 384 
Abdul Jalil, Shaikh, Mughal officer, 
shoots Usman to death 977 
Abdul Wahid (Miraa) Mughal com- 
ttander; sent ag Kanirup, 252 ag 
Bhulua, 260-261 

1 Capt, assails 

iVlurshid Quli, dismissed, 403 

^ I> br of Musa Kh, at 
Qadam Rasul 257 

Abdullah Kh H, C-m-C of rebel Sh 
^han, victojy over Ibrahim Kli , 309 
AWu^bi Mughal officer, sent ag 
29^98 retreat. 


Abdur Raazar) Mamuri, Mughal Bakhshi 
^ptu^ bv the Bengal Chiefs, rescuec 
by Man Singh, 218 

AMus Saiam, Mughal fauidar of Haio 
nghts Bah Narayani, 329, taken cap 
tivat 330 ''x, ^ 

Abdus Samad officer of Shaista Kli 
expels the English from Hnli, 385 
Abu N^r Kh , s of Sliaista Kli deputj 
Subahdar of Orissa, 375 
Abul Hasan Gul stani, Historian arrives 
at Hughli from Iran, 419 
Abul Qasim, MiJr, app deputy gov at 
Dacca, 333 


Abu Reza See Husamuddin 
Abu Turab Mir app fauidar of Hughli 
sent ag Ziauddm Kli 408, killed, 41(1 
Abwabs, enumerated, 433-34 
Accha, Sayyid, Mughal commander, 
fights Usman, 274, killed 276 
Adam, Sayyid, Mughal commander, 
fights Usman, 274, killed 276 
Add Kh I, Mughal admiral, in the exp 
ag Kamrup, 285 

Add Kh H admiral of Musa Kh 305 
Add Sh (Muhammad) , cr Mubanz Kh 
Sultan of Delhi, 179, defeat and 
death, 180 


Adwand Bihar, location, 84 
Affonso de Mello Jusarti, see Mello 
Martin Affonso de Jusarti 


Affonso Vas de Bntto, visits Bengal, 357 
Aga Muhammad S’aid, see S’aid Ahmad 
Khan 

Aga Yaghma Islfaham, News-writer at 
Dacca, 283 

Ahmad Beg, Mirza, nephew of Ibrahim 
Kli_ ml the exped ag the Airakan 
Raja, 303, reduces Bahadur Kh of 
Hi]li, 304, app gov of Onssa, 306, 
opposes rebel Shah Jahan, 307, wound- 
ed at the battle of Alcbarpur, flight to 
Dacca 310 

Ahmad, Haji, br of Alivardi, councellor 
of Shuiauddm, 422, mediates m the 
dispute bet the Eng and Nawab 
Shujauddinl, 432, ealrly app 436-37, 
murder, 465, three sons, 1 Nawazish 
Md Hi (Shahamat Jang) 2 S’aid 
Ahmad Kh (Saiilat Jang) 444, 3 
Zainuddui Ahmad Kh (Haidar Jang) , 
437 

Ahmad, Shamsuddm, Sultan of Gaur, 
129 

Aka Baba, s of Sanfa^raz Kh , 442 
Akbar, Jalaluddm Md , Emp , advances 
ag Afghan rebels beyond Patna, to 
Dainyapur, 186, receives Oriva nobles 
at court — Kashi Panja and Punishot- 
tam, 210. summons to court two 
Portuguese. Father Pereira and Dedro 
Tavares and grants freedom to preach 
Christianity and proselytize, 319, 365 
Akhi Sirajuddm saiiit, 110, 113 , 

Ala Hazrat title of Sulaiman Karmni, 182 
Alaipur, 1 2 m S E of Puthia, 250, Bah 
Bakhsh, zammdar of 236, Islam Kh’s 
halt aifrival of Birbhum, Facliet and 
Hughli zammdars at, 250 
Alamgirnagar, Kuck Bihar, 346 
Alam Chand Diwan of Shuiauddm m 
Orissa, app diwan of Khalsa, created 
Ray-i-Ravan, 423, intrigues with Ali- 
vardi ag Sairfaraz, 430, death 442 
Alam Kh enlvoy of Sultan, Sikandar 
deputed to piruz Sh 111 
Alampanah title of Ghaziuddin Imad- 
ul-mulfc, 478 

Alap Sin'sb, Pargana, Mughal thana at, 
235, Bez Bahadur Qalmaq, 214, 
Ghivas Kh thanadar of, 262 
Alauddaulah Haidar Jang, see Sarfaras 
Kh (Nawab) 

Ala-ul Hian, cousin of Musa Kh 239, 
defeated at Bandar canal, 257 
Aln-ul-Mulk Jafar Kh Nasin, Nasir Jang 
Mutaman-ul-Mulk, see Murshid Quli 
Khan 
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Alayar Beg. Mughal faujdar at 
GavJiati, 331 

Alayar Kh , commands ag Hughli, 324 

All of the Mech bribe converted to 
ilslam, Bahhtiyar’s guide m the Tibet 
expcd 10-11 

All Akbar, mansabdar, rebels m Maldah, 
suppressed, 260 

Ahvardi Kh (Nawab of Bengal) , cr 
Mirza Muhammad Ah 423, ancestry 
and earh career, 436, counsellor of 
Shujauddin, 423, Naib Nazim of Bihar 
426, 438, sent ag Birbhura zammdar, 
428 measures ag the Ostend Co , 430, 
fauidar of Ra] mahal, created Ahvardi, 
437 Mahabat Jang, 438, reduces Bihar 
zamindars 439, estranged from 
Sarfaraz Kh 439, battle at Giria, 
seizes fnasnad, 440-41, new app made 
442, first conquest of Onssa, loss and 
reconquest, 443-45, exactions fiom the 
zammdars, 449 relations with the 
Eiiropean merchants 450-53, and 
English, 461 Hindu officers under him, 
453-54 

ALIVAROJ AND THE MARATHAS, 
i.38-67, fights Bhaskar, retreats from 
Burdwan, recovers Cuttack 458, 
assassinates Bhaskar and Maratha 
generals 460-61, defeats Raghuji and 
Mir Habib, 462-63, renewed contest, 
and recovery of Orissa, 464-66, treaty 
with the Maiathas 466-67 assassinates 
Chakwar Raia, 460, defeats Afghan, 
generals and recovers Bihar, 465, camp 
at Medimpur, 466, misfortunes of last 
years 468, death and character 447-48, 
— ^His daughters — 1 Ghasiti Begam (or 
Mihirunnisa) 2 Pumia Begam, Amina 
Begam, 468 

Amair Manukva, Tipperah Raja, his 
relations with his neighbours, 243 
Amm Kh iqtadar of Lafkhnauti, 57 
Amira Begam, daug of Ahvardi married 
to Zainuddm, 442, mother of Sirap 468 
Ananta I nephew of Pitambar Putia Raj, 
zamindalr of Chilajusiar 236, rebellion 
and defeat, 265 

Anarfta H Chero, of Gaya dt , punished 
by Man Smgh, 207 

Ananta Manikva (Raja) , s of Lakshman 
Manikva of Bhulua 238, fights the 
Mughals 260 

Anaporam, Govr of Chittagong, flight 
to Sandwip murdered 362 
An/tonio de Rozario, a Bengal Christian, 
wtriter of a treatise in Bengali founder 
of St Tolentino Mission 369 
Antonio da Silva Menezes, sent to 
Chittagong to demand reparation, 
burns the towni 350-357 
Anwar Khwaja, minister of Azimuddin 
slam, hv I^him Kh , 395 
Anwar Kh , Zammdar of Baniachang 


240, confederacy ag the Mughals, flight 
and surrender, 262 

Aor Kh Aibak, ruler of Lakhnauti 45, 
killed, 46 

Aqa Sadiq zammdar of Patpnsar, allied 
with Mir Habib in| the invasion of 
Tipperah, app faujdar of Tippelrah, 426 
Arakanese raid during Man Singh s 
viceioyalty fort built at Bandar 259, 
embassy to Islam Kh , 260 help to 
Bhulua Raja, 261, raid on Viklrampur 
270 contest with Mughals, 298, raid 
on Bagchar near Dacca 303. on Bhulua 
312, on Dacca. 3l4 conquest of 
Sandwip. 378-79 Mangat Rai (prince) 
sheltered at Dacca, 331, raid on Dhapa, 
332 eiqjelled ifrom Sandwip and 
Chittagong, 370-380, atrocities, 379, 
Rajas of 243 

Arsalan Kh , Tajuddin see Tajuddin 
Arsalan Kh 

Asad Kh , Wazir of Aurangzih, permits 
' Enjflish trade m Bengal, 392 
Asad Jang, see Sirajuddm Muhammad 
KhanI ' 1 

Asadullah Kh , zammdar of Birbhum 415 
Asaf .Tab, Nizam-ul-Mulk, courtjdr of 
Muhammad Sh , jflacated by Ahvardi, 
443 

Ashraf Hansiwal, Mughal officer sent 
to Sripur-Vikrampur, 270 
Adcar Kh , fauidalr of Kuch Bihar, S76 
Asura-tekar, fort of the Kachar Raja 282 
Ata, Maulana, High official, m N 
Bengal 113 

AtauUnh Kh , son-m-Iatw of Haji Ahmad, 
fauidar of Rajmahal 440, app faujdar 
of Bhagalpur, 443, conspiracy with 
Milr Jaifai and dismissed 464 
Aurangzih Emp of Delhi his letters to 
Miirshid Qiili, 401-2 to Azim-ush- 
shan, 403 

Awliya, their missionary activity, 69-70 
Azam Hnmayim, officer of Siiltan 
Sikandar Lodi put m charge of the 
tract 'round Tughluqnur, 146 
Azam, Muhammad, Prince gov of 
BeWaal caotures Gauhati 381, the 
palace called Lai Bagh begim 390. 
accumalates eight krors 413, character 
and rule 381-82 

Azam Sh I Ghiyasuddm, Sultan of 
Bengal, itebellion and accessioril, 113, 
corresjKindence with Hafiz, 117 invades 
Kamta, 118, intercourse with China, 
118 

Azevedo T see Duarte de Azevedo 
Azevedo TI see Jcroni mo de Azcv edo 
Azevedo HI , see Manoel de Azevedo 
Azimuddin (Azim-iish-Shan) , gov of 
Bengal, 394 397 quells Eahim Kli 
quaiirels pith Murshid Quh relations 
with the English. 395, his private 
trading forbidden! 403, also subahdar 
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ot Bihar, 404, created Azim-ush- 13-14, Tibet exped 9-11, death and 

Shan, 406, killed, 407, chaiacter, 402 character, 11 and 12, extent of his 

Azim-nsh-Shan, see Azimuddm kingdom, 12-13, kace, status and 

clironology of his reign, 30-34 

Baba Qaxishal, leader of mutmons Bakla, Mughal detachment at, 189, 
Mughal officers, 197, death, 199 Ramehandra Eaja of, 237, conquered, 


Badi, Shaikh, eii\oy of Bratapaditya to 
Islam Kh , 248 

Badiuzzanian, Afghan zaimndar of 
Birbhum, reduced to submission, 428 
Baduli Phukan, mmistei of Ahom Baja, 
exped ag. the Mughals 348, desertion, 
app viceroy of Easleum Assam, 349 
Bagjani, Capital of Sitaram Roy, named 
Muhammadpur, 416 
Ba^, Farabhagh, 42,5, Naginabagh, 441, 
IQiushbagh, 447, Muradbagh, 495, 
Lai Bagh in Dacca, 390 
Bahadur All Kh , Siraj’s commander, 
hilled at Plassey, 491 
Bahadur Bu!rah, Ghiyasuddiii, indepen- 
dent Sultan of Lakhnauti, 710-728A H , 
83, defeated by Tughluq Sh 85, taken 
captive to Delhi, 86, released by 
Muhammad Tughluq, rebellion and 
death, 86-89 

Bahadur Ghazi, zamindar of Chaura, his 
services to Mughals, 239 aids Musa 
Kh , 257, submission, 260, fights ag 
Kamrup and Tipperah Rajas, 286, 301 
Bahadur Kambu Cluef Lieutenant of 
Qasim Kh sent to Maklisusabad, 324, 
fights the Portuguese, 326 
Bahadur Kh IE Masnad-i-Ala, zammdar 
of Hijli, 236, rebels defeats the 
Alughals, 292, fights fauldar af 
Burdwan, submits, 304-305, flight 
from Dacca to Hijh, renewed hostilities, 
343, capture, Irelease and restoration, 
377, extent of his teiritoiy 333 
Bahadur Kheshgi, Bengal leader, fights 
Mughals, kiUed, 199 
Bahadur Kuruh, general of QuOu 
Lohani, 208, defeat at Buirdwau 203, 
victory, 208 

Bahadur Sh I Ghiyasuddin, Sultan of 
Lakhnauti, 38-84, rebellion, defeat and 
captivity, 85-86, restoration, 87, 
character and death, 88-89 
Bahadur Sh II (Ghiyasuddm) , see 
Khiziir Kh Sur 

Bahar Kh Lohani, ruler oft Bihar, 154 
Bahauddin Hilal, Sjnan, minister of 
Tughral Tughanl Kh , 47 
Bahrain Kh , Delhi general, sent ag 
Bahadulr Burah, 84-85, gov of Sonar- 
gaoii, 86, death, 89 

Baliroz, Raja of Kharagpur (near 
Mungir) , aids Mir Jumla, 339 
Baiihtivar, (Malik Ikhtiyaruddm Md), 
Muslim conquerolr of Bengal, jagirdar 
of BhuJi, 2. conquest of Bihar, 3, 
surprise of Navadwip, 4-7, conquest of 
Varendra and Gaur, 8, admm, 8 and 9, 
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Bakhsh All Kh , faujdar of Bhushna, 
defeats Raja Sitaram, 416 

Balchand, custom-collector of Hughli, his 
exactions, 383 

Balaji Rao, Peshwa enters Bengal, meets 
Alivaidi, agreement with him, fights 
Raghuji, 459 

Balban, Ghiyasuddm, Sultan of Delhi, 
exp ag Tughral, 62-66, settles Bengal 
administration. 67 

Balbati-i-Yuzbaki, Jzzuddm, ruler of 
Lakluiauti, in,v^ades Banga, 55 

Ballalbari, capital of Lakhshman Sen, 24 

Ball Narayan, br of Kamrup Raja, 
protege of Ahom king, app gov of 
Darrang, 242, figlits the Mughals, 302, 
deteat and end, 329-30 

Bandar, Musa Kh ’s fort at, also 
Aralianese fort at, captured by the 
Mughals, 259 

Banga, (E Bengal), under successor of 
Lakhshman Sen, 23, raid of All Maidan 
Khilji, and of Iwaz, and Balban-i- 
Yuzbak, 20-23, 27-55, Tughkars con- 
quest m, and flight to, 59, 65 Muslim 
penetration mto Mymensmgh and 
Sylhet, 79, Bahadur Burah’s defeats 
and death in), 85-89, Ibn Batutas 
picture of, 103, Ilyas Sh ’s annexation 
of, 96, 105, isolation broken and Hmdu 
religion m, under Mughal rule, 226-28 
Baniyachang. zammdan of Anwar Kl , 
extent of, 240 

Bankibazar, chief settlement of the 
Ostend Co 420 

Baqi. Muza, Mughal Bakhshi, deputed 
to cruise m the Meghna, 305, thanahdar 
of Bhulua. fights the Aiakanese, 312 
Baqar, son-m-law of Rustam Jang 
(il Q n,), fights Alivardi, wounded, 
flight to Mauslipatam, 444, recovery of 
Cuttack and expulsion, 445 
Barabati, fortress m Cuttack, Saulat 
Jang m, 444-45, capitulation to 
Alivardi, 465 

Bara Bhuiyas, I qf Bengal, 235-41, their 
role discussed, 225-26 
Bara Bhuiyas, IT, of Kamrup, 22, 43, 
53, 55 

Barbak, Bekturs, Malik, pursues Tughral 
65-66 

Barbak Sh I Ruknuddm, Sultan of Gaur, 
exp ag Orissa and Kamrup Rajas, 
133-34, extent of his kmgdom, 135, 
patron of Benlgah literature, 136 
Barbak Sh 11 , founder of Habshi rule 
m Bengal, 133 
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Bargis, their raids, 457, chauth paid, 459, 
term explained 457n 
Barker, dhief of the Eng factory at 
Qasimbazar, 433 

Baranagar I , capital of Eaja Pankshit, 
287 

Baranagar II , Dutch settlement, 433, 
Clive encamped at, 483 
Basankot, tort built by Iwaz, captuied 
by Nasmiddin, 27 

Basant, Khwaja, genieral of Shujauddm, 
sent ag Birbhum aamindar, 428 
Bayazid, zamindar m Dacca, m the exp 
ag Ball Narayan, taken captive, 330 
Bayizid Karram I , son of Sulaiman K 
Sultan of Bengal, deposed, 185 
Bayizid Karram U, Zamindar of Sylhet, 
}oms Usman, 240, defeat, surrender 
and confinement, 981 
Bayizid, Shaikh, in the exp ag Usman, 
273 

Bayizid Kh , Mughal commander, at 
Vikrampnr, 257-58 

Baa Bahiidur Qalmaq, Mughal thanadar 
of Alapsingh, fights Usman, 214, 263 
Becher, Eichard, Chief olf the Eng 
factory at Dacca, on Alivardi’s dying 
speech, 452 . 

Bengal, list of Mughal Viceroys, 228-31 
Bez Dalai Phukan, Ahom officer posted 
at Gauhati 

Bhabanath Karji, Mmister of Kuch 
Bihar, captures Kamrup and fights 
Durlabh Narayan, 346 
Bhagwati Das, see Rai Bhagwati Das 
Bhaakor Pandit, Maratha general, his 
Irnids m Bengal, 455-56, celebrates 
Durga Puja at Katwa, driven, to 
Orissai, his domgs there, 158, renewed 
invasion and assassmation, 460-61 
Bhawal, Ibrahim Moral’s rebellion and 
Kh -i-Jahan’s advance to, 195, Shah 
Baz Kh 's retlreat to, 203, Bez Bahadur 
Qalmaq driven to, 214, Man Singh’s 
base, 215 Islam Kh 's huntinlg, and 
death m, 288 

Bhim Ka]a, General of rebel Shah 
Jahan, in the battle of Akbarpur, 309, 
app to Akbarnagar, 310, sent to 
Patna 311 

Bhulua, seat of Fakhruddm Mubarak 
Sh , 88, extent qf, 238, Lakshman 
Manikya and Ananta Mamkya, Kajas 
of, 238, 260 conquered by Mughals, 
261, Arakanese raid on, 270 
Bhushna, fort, location 416, held by 
Kedar Ray, plunder by Afghan chiefs, 
210, captured by Himmat Singh, 
recovered by Kedai Ray, recaptured 
by Durian Smgh, 211 Raja Sitaram 
of, 416 

Bijay Gupta, author qf Manasha Mangal, 
152 

Bijay Manikya, Raja of Tipperah, his 
conquests, 342 


Biker, Julio Firminio Judice, Portuguese 
author, 358 

Binod Ray, Zamindar of Chandpratap 
and ally of Musa Kh , fights Mughal 
geiieial, 252 

Bir Hamir, chief of Birbhum and 
Baiikura, 236, submits and aids the 
Mughals 249, rebels, defeats the 
Mughals, 292 

Bir Bhan, see Chandra Bhan 
Bu-u Dutt, Diwan of Alivardi, 446 
Biswa Smgh, founder of the kmgdom of 
Kuch Bihar, 168, his relations with 
the Bengal Sultan and Ahom Rajas, 
184 

Bit Malik (Mit Manik) , Bengali admiral 
of Nasrat Shah, fights the Ahoms, 158 
Biyabani, Shaikh, saint, 110 
Black Hole Tragedy, facts, discussion, 
and real number, 476-77 
Bokamagar, (tort, 235, held by Usman, 
241, captured by the Mughals, 263 
Budgebudge, fort Manik Chand’s 
advance to and English capture of, 473 
Bughda Sh Shihabuddin, S of Sham- 
suddin Piruz, Sh , independent sultan 
of Laklmauti, 80, 83-84 
Bugra Kh , Nasiruddm Mahmud S of 
Sultan Balban, in the exp ag Bengal, 
62, viceroy of Bengal, 67, independent 
sultan of Bengal, 73, early career 70, 
meetmg with Kaiqubad, 72-73, charac- 
ter, 74 

Bulghakpur, nick-name of Bengal 
explained 75, 177 
Bmhan, tort of Pratapaditya, 267 
Buzurg Ummed Kh , S of Shaista Kh, 
conquers Chittagong, 380 

Cabral, Jolm Portuguese priest, on 
capture of Hughli, .,323, and casualties, 
327-28 

Caeser Predericli, visit to Bengal, account 
of Satgaon and Hughh, 364-65 
Calcutta, founded, 392, growth, made seat 
qf a Presidency, 418, population in 
1750, 419, new fortifications, 472-73, 
captured by Siraj, 474, Krishnaballav 
harboured m, 481, recaptured by 
Watson, 482 

Carey (Mrs) , survivor of Black Hole, 477 
Carvalho I Antonio, brother of Sebastian 
Gonzales, raid to Bengal, 944 
Carvalho H Domingo, nationality and 
career in Bengal, 360 
Caviiho, Poituguese sailor, his voyage 351 
Chaichag, Rai, Tipperah Gen who fought 
the airmy of Husain, Sh , 149 
Chaitanya, samt, influence of, 920-21 
Chakwar, Hindu tribe m Mungir dt, 439 
Chandemagor, French settlement, 392, 
fortified, 395 

Chandi, Khwaja, wafz'r of Mnsa Kh 
enters Mughal service, 305 
Chaad Pratap, location, 252, Bmod Boy 
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Zammdar oif, S36, attacks it, -withdraws 
tiom, 263 

Chaiidia Bhan I , br of Mansingh, 
mariies Gidhaur Kaja’s daughter, 207 
Chandra Bhan II , Zamiiidar ol Chandra- 
kona, 236, rebels and defeats the 
Mughals, 292, quelled, 300 
Chandradiyip, independent Hindu king- 
dom, under Danuja Raj 43, 50 
Chand Ray I , s. of Kedar Ray, murder- 
ed, 210 

Chand Ray ll , s of Sriknslma Chau- 
dhury, gees Zatarshahi pargana, 413 
Chandrakona, zammdari of Bir Bhan, 
236 and of Shova Singh, 393, Rahim 
Kh sheltered ml the jungle of, 394, 
battle near, 395 

Chandra Naiayan, ruler of Karibari, 330, 
defeat and flight 330 
Chamock, Job, English Agent at Hughly, 
Parleys with Shaista Kh , -war and 
expulsion from Bengal, 385, return and 
touiidation of Calcutta, 383, 386, 392, 
death anjd (family 386n. 

Chatgaon, Muslim conquest of, 129, ruled 
by Bul\imuddm Barbak Sh , reconquer- 
ed by Husain Sh , 149-50, 135, posses- 
sion of, disputed between, Arakan and 
Tippetrah Rajas, 149, Portuguese visits 
to (1526 1533, 1534) 334-56, burning 
of colony at, 174, 357, Arakanese 
conquest of, 243, Mughal mvasion of, 
297, stronghold of Fermgi pirates, 244, 
Shaista Kh ’s conquest of, 380-87 
Chatmohar, Zammdari Of Mirza Mumm, 
230, occupied by Nathan 251 
Chauia, location, zammdain of Ghastis, 
239 

Chausa, battle-field, 169, 173 
Chittagong, see Chatgaon 
Chero, tribe in Shahabad Dt , 171, 

Maharat and Anant, Chiefs of, 171 207 
Chhaju. Malik, feudatory of Kara- 
Majirkpur, rebels ag Delhi sultan, 76 
Chhuti , s of Para gal Kh completes 
conquest of Chatgaon 150 
Chila Ray, Kuch prince, invades Karrani 
dominion defeated, 184 
Chin Ray Peshkar of Alamchand, app 
dm an of Khalsa, created Rai-i-Rayan, 
442 

Clavell, W , On Shaista Kh ’s adm, 374 
Chve, Colonel, Exp ag Siraj, 481-494 — 
skirmish with Manik Chanld, 481, 
stoi-ms Hughli, attacks Siraj’s Chitpur 
camp, 482, signs treaty, 483, captures 
Chandemagar, 484-85, marches to 
Piassey, 487, battle and tactics employ- 
ed, 490-94 mstals Mir Jatar, 494-95, 
gams m Murshidabad, 418ra 
Collet, Matthew, Second in the Eng 
factory at Qasimbazar, 452 
Cossart de Terraneau, Sub-heut , com- 
mands Ereiich artillery, deserts to the 
Eng , 484 

05 


Cunha Nuuo de. Gov of Goa, sends an 
embassy to Gaur, 356 
Dacca, Mughal post under Shahbaz Kh , 
204 and Mansingh, 214-15, Arakanese 
raid to, 214, made capital, 283, Shah 
Jahan’s stay at 311, Mangat Ray, 
Arakanese chief harboured al, Magh 
fleet driven from, 342, Shuja’s transifer 
of capital to Rajmahal, 332-33, remade 
H Q of adm under Mir Jumla, 343, 
Eng merchants of Hughli confined at, 
392, cheapness of gram, 387, Mughal 
buJdmgs m, 389-91, Murshid Q 
mobbed m, 403, transfer of Diwaa’a 
office (1702) to Murshidabad, 404, 
■reduced to 2nd city, 408, adm under 
M Q II, 428. prospei ity under Sarfaraz 
Kh 427, rum under Murad All Kh , 
427, Shahamat Jang gov ajt and Raj 
Ballabh, dy gov 471 
Dakhiakol, location, 302 
Dalpat I zammdaiT of Barda, 236 
Dalpat II, Chief of Jagadishpnr, defeated 
by Azam Kh Koka. 198 
Dana Shah, Faqir, contrives Siraj’s 
arrest, 496 

Danes, settle at Siuampur, 452 
Damyal, sent ag Sikandair Lodi, concludes 
treaty, 145 

Danuj-maudan Dev, See Gonesh 
Danuj Ray, Raja olf Chandradwip, an- 
nexes Sonargaon, 59-60, interviews 
Balban, and co-operates ag Tughial, 
04-65 

Darab Kb , S of Kh,-i-Khanaa Abdur 
Rahim, general of rebel Sh Jahan, 
captuies Akbarnagar, 308-9, app gov 
of Bengal, 311. alliance with Masum 
Kh, 312, execution 313 
Dardana Begam, daug of Shujauddm, 
married to MQ II, incites the latter, 
ag Alivardi, 444 

D’Ardan Court, Director of the Fiench 
E I, Co, obtains trading facilities, 420 
Dariya Kh I , General of Islam Sjh 
quells Sularman Kli , 177 
Dariya Kh H , s of Kh -i-AIam Bahbudi 
236, hghls Mughals, captures Sona 
Bazu, 249, expelled, retreats to Sonai- 
gaon, attacks Chand Pratap tort, 252, 
defends Jatrapur, murdered, 254 
Danva Kh IH,, Afghan duet of Tajpur, 
deserts Usman, 263 

Dasaiatha Danuja-Madhava, same as 
Danujn Ray 

Dastam Qaqshal, rebels ag Mughals, 
defeated, 204 

Daud I , s of Isai Kh joins Musa Kli 
defeated by Man( Smgh, 214, defends 
Katiabhu, 257, killed, ^9 
Daud II , nephew of Usman Alfghan, m 
the battle of Daulambapur 275 
Daud ni Karrani, Sultau of Gaur, his 
cruelties, 185, fights Mughals, 186, 
driven to Orissa renewed hostilities and 
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defeat at Tukaroi 189-92, submission, 
rising and execution, 194 
Daud Kh , gov, of Biliar, aids Mir Jumla, 
and piidres tonards Maldah, 341 
Daughter of Raja Krishnla Ram, stabs 
Shova Singh to death 394 
Daulat Sh bin Maudud, see Ikhtiyarud- 
din Balka Kidii, 44 
Daulambapur, battle of, 275 
Dayaiam Ray, aids in the overthrow of 
Raja Sitaram, founds Dighapatiya Raj 
family, 414 

Deslandes, B , French agent at Chander- 
nagar, builds the city, permitted to 
trade in Bengal, 393 
Devkot, location, 36, H,Q(, of Bahhtiyar 
Khilji, 8, 10, mosque built at, 75 
Dhanya ManSikya, Tipperah Raja, fights 
Husain Sh , 149 

Dhumghat, Pratapaditya’s fort, 337, 266, 
fall of, 269 

Dianga, Portuguese settlement, location, 
243, partitioned between two Portu- 
guese chiefs, 360 

Dfiawwar Kh , Mughal captain, conquers 
Sondwip, defeated and taken captive, 
379 

Diljai Tatar, Delhi general, at Sonar- 
gaon, defeats Bahadur Bura, 98 
Dilir , Mughal officer, m the exp, ag, 
Assam, 394, app, to adm, Bengal, 350, 
gov of Bengal, 371 

Diogo Rebello, Portuguese admiral, 
blockades Satgaon, 357 
Dortson, Englishman m the service of 
Mir Jumla, 345 

D’Oyly, Charles, sketches Dacca budd- 
ings, 388 

Drake, Roger, chief of Eng factories in 
Bengal, relations with Sixai, 471, 
escapes from Fort William, 475 
Duarte de Azevedo, de Mello’s envoy to 
Gaur, 366 

Duchatz, architect of Chanldemagar, 392 
Du Pleiss, purchases land at Chauder- 
nagar 393 

Durjan Singh, s of Man Singh, fights 
the Afghans m Orissa 209, captnres 
forts Kakniya and Bhushna, 211, sent 
ag Katrabhu, killed, 212 
Dutch of Chmsura, their mediation, 
sought by Hughli faujdar ag Eng,, 
384, help ag Shova Smgh, 393, forti- 
fication of Chmsura, 395, trade, 419-20 
E Bengal, see Banga 
E I. Co , early history, 383, W Hedges 
1st Go"^ and agent, clash with the 
Mughals, 384-85, invited to Bengal, 386 
fortify Calcutta, 395, relat'ons with 
Ostend Co French, Dutch and Shuja- 
uddin, 429-31, twice forbidden trade 
m Bengal bv Alivardi, 450 
Egara Sindur, location, 262, Isa Kh 
defeated at, 195 captured by Shahbaz, 
Man Singh’s advance to 214, Mughal 


Ihana at, 235, held by Usman, 241, 
Mughals at, 262 

Ekdala, location, 107 n, battle-ground, 
Delhi aimy hurled back from, 108, 113 
Eyre Coote, Major, captures Kalwa, 487 

Fakhruddaulah, gov, of Bihar, dismissed, 
438 

Fakhniddm Mubarak Shah, 1st independ- 
ent sultan ot Sonairgaon, defeats Qadr 
Kh 90, exp, ag, Laklmauti, 91-99, 
charactei, 102 

Farhad Kh , Mughal commander, sent 
ag Chatgaon, 380 

Farid, Shaikh, m the exp ag, Arakan, 
censured, 293 

Farrukhsij'ar, dy subahdar of Bengal, 
404-406, Ins clash with MQ, over the 
Bengal revenue 406 Emp of Delhi 
and relations with M,Q , 407 
Fateh Chand, see Jagat Seth 
Fathabad, zumindari of Majlis Qutb, 237, 
Murad Kh Mughal faujdar captured by 
Mukuiida, 199 

Fath Kh , I , conquers Sondwip, killed in 
action, 362 

Fath Kh U, Sdlka commander of the 
Kamrup Raja at Dhubri, fights and 
submits to the Mughals, 285 
Fath Sh Jalaluddin sultan of Gaur, rule 
and extent of his dominion, 137 
Fazil Hi . High Steward of Aurangzib, 
408 

Fazilat, fJlazi, app to exercise general 
supervision over Bengal, 177 
Fidai Kli gov of Bengal, 314 
Firuzabdd I , same as Gatiir-Pandua, 82 
Firuzabad II , same as Tribem, 82 
Firuz Sh , Sbamsuddm, ifounder of the 
Mamluk sultanate of Bengal, 82, 
early career, 75, 77, conquers parts of 
Mymensingh and Sylhet dts , 79, extent 
of his dominion, 8il, his sons Nasi- 
niddm Ibrahim, Tajuddm Hatim Kh , 
77 Shihabuddm Bughdah, Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur, Jalaluddi Mahmud, Kutlu 
Kh, 80, 83 

Fiiuz Shah n, sultan of Delhi, 1st exp, 
to Bengal and fight with Ryas, 106-109, 
2nd exp, ag Sikandar, 111-12 
Firuz Sh m, Saifuddin', Sultan of 
Gaur, his rule, 139 

Firuz Sh IV, Alauddin, Sultan of Gaur, 
his rule, 159 

Fitch, Ralph, Eng traveller, on Hughli, 
364 

Fonseca, Melchior de, visits BaJda 359 
Francisco Menezes Rosco, sent ag 
Arakan Raja, killed, 363 
French EJ.Co , Its position, after 1740, 
419-20 

Freire, Nimo Femandiz chief of the 
Portuguese colony at Cliatgaon, takes 
the Muslim gov captive, 174 
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Gatapati Sh , chief of Jagadishpur, his 
doings and feat, 194-95 
Ganesh, Sultan of Bengal, identity with 
Danuiamardan Dev, 120-21, Sanyal’s 
Mew of his lineage refuted, 121, tradi- 
tional accounts discussed and history 
reconstructed, 122-28 
Gangaram, poet, on Maratha atrocities 
in Bengal, 457 
Ganguri, location, 37 
Gajiu Bysuar, Bakla Raia*s high officer, 
signs treaty with the Portuguese, 358 
Ga/rciaj de Orta, 1st European writer on 
Indian medicinal plants 370 
Gaup, Copt , at Plassey, 490 
Gaur, capital of sultan Ghiyasuddm 
Iwaz, 8, 24, removal of HQ to 
Firuzabad-Pandua, 82, remade H Q, bv 
Jalaluddm Mahmud, 129, Portuguese 
embassy to (1534) 356, Slier Kh ’s 
burning of, 168, Mughal conquest of 
169, removal of HQ, to Tanda, 189, 
Munim Kli 's short stay at, plague 
in, 193 IS' 

Gaur Govmda, Sylhet Raja, legends about 
him, 79 ' 

Gaur Mallik, Husam Sh ’s general sent 
ag Tipperah, initial success and defeat, 
149 

GImhb All Kh , Sayyid, Sarfaraz’s dy, at 
Dacca, removed, 427 
Ghasiti Begam, her ambition and enmity 
to Siraj, her confinement and con- 
fiscation of wealth, 469-70 
Ghazi, zamindar family oif Chaura, 239, 
branches Tila, 195, Sher 214, Bahadur 
and Mahatab, 239 

Ghazi, zammdar family of Sarail, 239, 
Suna. Anwar, 239 

Ghazmddm Imad-ul-Mulh, grants 
giaukat ,Tan!g subahdan of Bengal 
Bihar and Onssa, 478 
Ghiyas Kh, Mughal thauahdar of Alap 
Sin^h, fig’hts Usman, 262, leads exp jtg’, 
Jessore, 265, gov of Jessore, 269 
Ghiyaspur, location, 85 
Ghiya:,uddin Azam Sh , 'see Azam Sh, 
Ghiyasuddm Bahadur Sh, I , see Bahadur 
Burah 

Ghivasuddm Bahadur Sh, (Sur), H,' 
sultan of Bengal, (Orig Khizr Kh Sur 
s of Muhammad Kh Sur) 178, 
defeats Adili, but beaten by Kh -i- 
Zaman, 180 

Ghiyasuddm (Sur) HI, see Jahil Sh, 
Ghivasuddm (Sur) PV'’ , sultan of Bengal, 
killed by Tai Karrani, 180 
Ghivasuddist Iwaz Kliilji, see Iwaz 
Khilp I I i^iw] 

Ghiyasuddm Mahmud Sh , see Mahmud 
Shah , |5| 

Ghoragjliat, its mil, imp, 235, 201, 

Alimardau Khilji warden of mairches 
at, 10, his fief of Barsuli, comprised 
withm, 13?i, captured by Majnun Kh 


Qaqshal and seat of Qaqshals, 202, 
Man Singh's cantonment at, threatened 
by Isa Kh 211-12, Maha Singh’s 
march ag Jalal Kh, from, 213, Islam 
Kli, encamped at 252, S’aid Ahmad 
Kh fau]dar of, 427 

Ghulam Husam, historian, tutor of 
Shaukat Jang, character of Alivardi, 
443. at the battle of Manihari, flees, 
480, on Alivardi as a gen , 448 
Ghulam Mustafa Kh , ses Mustafa Kh, 
Ghulam Muzaffar, chief Qpzi of 
Murshidabad, 449 

Gma, Shuia facing Mir Juiola at, 341, 
Alivardi’s battle 441 
Gonzales Sebastian, Portuguese capt his 
doings in S Bengal and his relations 
with the Arakan ruler 244, 361(-62, 
conquest of Sondwip, relations with the 
Bakla Raja end of his career m 
Bengal, 362-63 

Griffin, Commodore, captures Mughal 
vessels, 451 

Grant, A Major, at Plassey, 490 
Gujar Kaxram Afghan general, opposes 
Daud and then joins him fights 
Mughals, 185-86, killed at Tukaroi, 192 

Habibullah, Shaikh, sent ag Fathabad 
zamindar, 252 

Hadi, Khwaja. Siraj’s commander, killed 
at Plassey 493 

Haibat Kh , see Azam Humayun 
Haibat Jang, see Zamuddin Ahmad Kh 
HaibatuUah Shaikh, br of Islam Kh, 
sent ag Fathabad, defeat, 252-63 
Haibatullah Kli Qasuri, pursues Bahadur 
Burah, 86 

Haidar Ali Kh, see Mirza Mazhar 
Haidar Hakim, Khanahzad Kh ’s 
favourite, fails to repulse Arakanese 
raid, 314 

Haidar Jang, see Sarfaraz Kh 
Haidar Mirza, Humayun’s friend, corn- 
inlands at Bilgram, 176 
Haji Ahmad, see Ahmad 
Hamid Kh Qureshi kills Rahim Kh , 
app faujdar of Sylhet and created 
Shamsher Kli , 395 

Hamza Sh , Saifuddm, Sultan O'f Bengal, 

119 

Hansu Karrani, nephew and son-m-Iaw 
of Sulaiman, murders Bayizid, killed, 
185 

Hjati Barua, Ahom officer, fights 
Mughals, 296 

Hatim Kh , Tajuddm S of Shamsuddin 
Fiiuz Sh , iqtadUir of Bihar, 77 
Hatim KDi H , Klian-i-Jahan, gov of 
Oudh, 73 

Heath, Capt -Eng Agent at Hughli, 
storms Bal'asore, 386 
Hedges, W , First gov and Agent of 
the E I Co m Bengal, visits Dacca, 
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intemcws the Nawab, his Diary, 
S83, 38(5)1 

TlidavetuUah Mirza, pav-master and 
iiew=^-writer oif BenlFa! 311 
Hi]h ^amiiidan of Salmi Kh , S38 Eng 
capture and c acuation, 385 
ITill S C o” Simi’a grievance ag Eng 
on E'ack Hole, 477?! 

Himmat S nnh I s of Man Sinih 
eonqucs Ehii'ihna 921 drives I“a 
Elian In Eg'ir'i S'ndiir death 219 
Himrttat Sineh IT br of Shova Singh 
plunders 394 

Holv ell C ollector of native Calcutta, 
eoir and mil commander of Oal- 
rnttp tlrrhts S'rai and sunmnders 475 
rolnne^ 4717 n^-iQUrit of ElCf Ic 

"ciplo pr,?i i»xl 433 452 
TTnnlih ri=e and srovdli 354 'Portumiese 
er1on\ at 310-21, cmtured hr' Shfeli 
Jah-n 393-97 Fd'r faetorv at biurp- 
inv of ]*■ bv hfiiahal faii’l'tap 3fi4 
r'"n4h ’ ”<1"r Mnrd'iid Dnh into a 
centre cf Siiia (earmnc J 10 stormed 
bv Cl'\n 492 meaninn np name oiOn 
Hiin'i'iin Fmn of D»Ihi beats 4f'’hr.n 
clvpfs 1*3 54 marches aff Sher, 
ppntnres ^rhi nan and Gaur 184 1R8 
193 defcrted at Chausa and Bilgiam 
1 69-73 1 74-75 

Hiisam I Malik neohew of Ihtimam 
Kh at Sarnl 274 

Hiisnin H Mahk trea«iirer-in-chief of 
rebel Shah Tahan in Bengal 311 
Husain Beg d’wan of Dacca, 283 
Husain Kh T hr of Anwar Kh , 
submits to Mughals, 262 
Huoi'n Kli II Bengal admiral /fights 
with Aboms, 158 

Hnsam Oiib Kh , Ghasit' Begam’s 
agent at Dacca murdered bv Sirat 471 
Husain Quh Beg fKh.an-i-JaHian) 
subahdar of Bengal, defeats Daud and 
raptures Gaur advances to Satgaon 
and Bhawal death 194-195 
Husain Shah I Alauddiu, Sawid ,Sjltan 
of Bengal his earlv life and accession 

142- 143 restoration of order 144 
reh’tioiis with the Lodis, 145-146, 
invasion and capture of Karanio, 
1 ■’6-147 erp eg Orissa and Tipperah, 

143- 50 character and achievement 
151-152 

Husain Shah H Sharqi sultan of 
Jaunpiir defcted bv Sikandar Lodi 
and flight to Bengal death at Co'gong^ 
445-446 ' '■ 

Hiisamudd'n I Abu lUiaa wazir of 
Lakhnaiiti marches ag Fakhniddin 
victor-' and encampment at Sonar- 
gaon, SO 

Husamuddin II Khilii Lieut of 


Bakhtiyor, app Warden of marches, 
10 

Hushaiig Shaikh, s of Islam Kh , in 
charge of Bengal siibah 289 

Ibn Batutah, African tiaveller, visits 
E Bengal and Sjlhet, his hccount, 
100-103 

Ibn Husain, Mughal admiral, sent ag 
Assam, in charge of fleet at Lckhau 
347, saves it, 349 captures Sondwip 
379 Chatgbon, 380-81, faujdar ^ 
Gauhati 381 

Ibrahim Husain, sent ag M Quli, by 
Farrukhsiyar, recalled 407 
Ibrahim Kalal, sent to investigate com- 
plaints ag Olasim Kli 290 
Ibrahim Kliwaia, br of Usman, Afghan 
kil'ed el Daulembapur 276 
Ibrelum “pbaikb collector Kron of 
Kamrup, rebels, que'Ied 300 
Ibrahim Kh I, general of suHan Gbiva- 
sii-Idm Jlahmud p!, fights Sher at 
Surmaarh killed, 161 
Ibr-ih'm Kh II Fsth-i-Jang br of 
Nur Jchan, gov of Bengal his pol ov 
towards Bengal ch’a's 300 conoiiest 
of Tinpcrah and visit to its capital 
301-302 rmulscs Aralcanese ra'ds, 

303-305 chastises Jossore faind-ir 

Fcrmgis and Hub rnmindar 394 
defeated bv Sh Jab.-n death 308-309 
character 299 

Ibrnhim Kb TTT , S of Ah Mardan 
Kh , gov of Bengal 392 his negligence 
m meas>ires ag Slio^a Singh dis- 
missed 392-94 invites the Eng to 
trade m B“ngal 386 
Ibrahim Loham, hr of Usman Afghan 
841 

Ibrahim ManaJ, rebels in Bhawal, 
quelled, 195 

Ibrahim Sh , Sharqi, story of his having 
invaded Bengal refuted, 126-27 
Idrak, Khwaja, in charge of Dacca, 307 
Iflikbar Kli Mughal corambnder 
defeats Satrajit, 250, recovers Sonabazu, 
251, quells rising m Piiniia, 260, 
commands right win!g at Dsnlsmbr- 
pUT, 274-76, his son Mirza Alakki 265 
Uit'mam Kli , Mughal admiral, joins 
Islam Kh , m charge of the fleet at 
Katasgarh end Dacca, 253-57, captines 
Oadam Bas'd and expels Musa Hi 
from Sonbrgaon 258-59 at Egnra- 
Smdur, 202 death at Sar-iil 279 
Ihtimam Kh H , same as Thrahim Kalal 
Ihtishsm Kh m charge of Bengal, 350, 
recalled 371 

Ikhtivaniddin Balka Khilp, indenendent 
sultan of Bengal, fights Iltutmish, 
killed, 44 

Ikhtij aruddin Ghrzi Sh , s of Foikh- 
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ruddm Mubarak Sk , sultan of E 
Bengal, 96, deposed by By as Sh . 105 
Ikramuddaulah, br of Siraip adopted by 
Shahamat Jang dies 496 
Ilahbdksh, s of Alaipur zammdar, 836. 

harbours Pitambar rebels, quelled, 965 
Ilahdad Kh Daklimi, fights ag Ahoms, 
■wounded and captive, 297 
ntutmish, Sultan) Shamsuddm, mvades 
Bengal, quells Brhtiyaruddin Balka, 
relation rvith Bengal, 44-45 
Ilyas Kairrani, bi of Taj Eh , jagirdar 
of Kliawaspur-Tanda, 181 
Ilyas Kh , bi of Musa KIi , deserts to 
the Mughals, 956 

Ilyas Sh , Shamsuddin, Sultan of Bengal, 
99, conquest of Tirhut, of Sonargaon, 
exp ag Nepal and Orissa, 103-105 
fights Sultan Firuz, 106-108, conquers 
Kaminio, 109, death. 111 
Inaj et Eh I, see Ghiyas Bh 
Ina/et Kh II br of Islam Kh , 
recovers Ah“psuigh, 948 
Ina-vetullah Kh , s of subahdai Qasim 
Kh , commands m the exp ag 
Portuguese, 324 

Indra Narayan, ru'ar of Kamta, 110 
Iradat Kir , S of Slv'aista Kh , conquers 
Kueh Bihar app fauidar qf Ktich 
Bihar and Rangamati 375-376 fights 
Rajah annexes territory, 377, sent ag 
Jbintia Raja 377 

Isa Shaikh (Chishti), br of Shujaet 
Kh , 273 

Is” Kh I Lohanl Miankhel vrazir of 
Qutlu Lohani submits to the Mughals, 
208 

Isa KIi n , Bengal chief, early career, 
194, fiffhts '^{uahals, defeats Sh Bardi, 
defeated bv Kh -i-Jahsn 195, builds 
up independent porver, 201, extending 
from N Benn-el to Sarail 238 nii^er- 
venes m Kuril Bihai, defeats Shahhaz 
Kh , 903-20J gifU to A.kbar and 

treatv vnth Sliblibaz 205 attacks 
Man Sinvh -t Ghoraghat falls back, 
defeats the Mu"hnls submits 212 
death 230 TTis unns Musa Daud 
Abdull-ih ATalunu'l Ilyas 239 
T-fmdivar Mjza, d"feats Tippeiah 
RpiP' in the e'p ag the rebe’ Shah 
.Trhan 308 

Rfandivar Beg Aclg famder of Knch 
B'har 317 fights Pran Naravan 370 
Ishao Kli courtier a' hJiihammnd .Sh 
n.dn \livardi 440 

I'-'am Kh I (ChishtO Vioerov of fengal 
crif^hps the Hum HAii-i/as of K R-nioat 

Olid rcmi-indei>endent ch'efa cf 'V'' 

Bengal exp ag Birbhum Pashet and 
Ifi’h chiefs StO an Satraut p'nd 
M.nhs Oiitb, 250 252-53 Etp no 
Mi'm Kh , captures Jatrapu'* and 
Tlnkohara, and o^hc fclified posts 


including Soifargaon, 253-58, reduces 
Bhushnai, Bakla and Jessore, 265-69, 
and Usman Afghan, 270-72, 279, Rajas 
of Sjlhet and Kachair, 980-282 also 
Kamrup Raja, 285-87 relation mth the 
Arakanese, 260, 270, date of h’s move- 
ments, discussed, 270-72, death 988, 
character, 247, his son Shaikh Hushang, 
289, brothers, Haibatullah, 253 and 
Inayet Kh 948 

Mam Kh IT Ma^hadi Viceroy of 
Ben.val, exp ag Assam, 329, repulses 
Magh inroad, 332 
Islam Sh Sur, see Jalal Kh Sur 
IsmaJ I Glrazi, Sh , general of Husain 
Sh , exp ag Onasla and Kamrup, 133, 
148, execution and burial, 134 
Ismail II Mita, Nasrat Shah’s envoy, 
negotiates wth Babur, 15.5-66 
Iwaz Khilji Ghiyasuddm, 1st mdepen- 
dent sultan of Lakhnaiib, his early 
career, his war with Jajpur feudatogy, 
21-22, ra'd to E Bengal, 23-97, in- 
vestiture bv Caliph of Baghdad, 
26 Eakhrilauti foctified and made 
capital, 23-24 hostility with Delhi 
Sultan and fell 26-27, extent of fils' 
kingdom 29, coins and chronology 
discussed 39-41 

Izzuddin Balkan yuzbalci, sultan, of 
I-akhnauti mvades Bangla, defeat and 
death, 65-56 

Izzuddin Yahna feudatory of Satgaon, 
invades Sonprgaon 87, 96 98 

Jabbari rebel eg Mugheh fights Sadiq 
Kh iet>e.it“dly defeated 200, driven 
to Kiich Bihar 203 
.lafa' All Kh , san'e as Mir lafar 
Jafar Kh sav'p as M C) ETh I , 407 
J.Tvan’inth-Puu fimoiis temple and citv 
Is, rail Ghezi’s invasion of 143 and 
Sip-mi'in TT-iranis 184, Kal.npahar’s 
plunder of 183 Cha'tnrva’s lournev 
to 183 delivered to hfiigliB’s b-^ Ua 
Tohan but raised ar-nn 293 Men 
S ngh’s pilsrr-.nage to 209 image re- 
ruor ed and brouvhf hack by Kl' nrda 
Raia/, 428 

Jagat Bay s of Eaia Kridinaram 
(Bardwan) flees to Dam* 393 
Javat Seth Fateh Chand Mnrshidabad 
banker counsellpr of Sliuruiddm 423, 
loans gp'pn to the Eng 429 ■ntnemes 
‘ag Sarfaraz 439 3 lakhs filched by 
Bhaskar Pandit 456 
Javat Smgh s of Mnn Singh, repui-cs 
Bengal ra'ders from Hajinur 207 fights 
flrirsa Afahans wounded and t-t'-n to 
VisbnuPTir 208 sent ag Khiirda Pari 
209 av Navarkot 912 dies of drink- 
ing 215 

.lahan Kh Pam hl'inh-I ofUr-er demited 
to Vikragnpur sg M"sa Kli 258 
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Jahangir Quli I, Viceioy of Gaur, 169, 
fights AifgWans, killed, 173 
Jahangir Quli II, govr of Bengal, dies, 
246 

Jaipur, Jagir of Iftikhar Kli , m Pumia, 
260 

Jajnagar, location, 37 
Jaipur, under Ganga dynasty, 21, 43, 
Afghan armies march through under 
Kalapahar, 183 

Jalair Kh , holds Akbarnagar ag rebel 
Sh Jahan, 308 

Jalal Kh I Lohani, ruler of Bihbr, 
driven to Happur by Mahmud Lodi, 
submits to Babur, 154-1S5, reinstated 
m Bihar, 156, friction with Sher and 
vassfcitage of Mahmud Sh , fights at 
Sural garh and flees, 161 
Jalal Kh IT , s of Sher Sh deputed 
to the siege of Gaur, 163 commands 
at Teliagarbi 167, fights at Chausa, 
172 fat Bilpram 175, Emperor of 
Delhi quells Sulairaan Kh m Bhati, 
177 

Jalal Kli in , qhief of Bazghogra, 
plunders Maldah and Akra, chastised 
bv Moha Singh, 213-14 
Jallaluddm Ghazna\i, incites the Bengal 
armv to fight ag Qriyas, 21 
Jalaluddm Khilji, Sultan o_f Delhi, deports 
Thugs to Bengal, 76 
Jalaluddm Mahmud Sh , — Sultan of 
Bengal, h's rule transfer of capital and 
buildings, 128-29 

Jalaluddm Sur, same as Ghivasuddia III 
Jamal Kh I s of Ofutlu Kh , general 
of Pratapaditva fights at Salka and 
Kagarghata, deserts to the Mughlals 
260, 69 ' 

Jamal Kh II Mankah commands in 
the evp ag Kamrup, 287, killed in 
the Ahom war 296 

Jan Beg Mirza, Shuja’s d 3 ' in Orissa, 
conquers Delhi 333 at the battle of 
Bahadiirpur, loss of property 336, com- 
mands artilleiy near Gio-ia ag Mir 
Jumla, 341 

Jankiballabh, commander of Musa Kh , 
taken into Mughal service 305 
Jankiram, Alivardi’s diwan of household 
affarrs, 442, dy goy of Bihar 446 
in the conspiracy for the murder of 
Bhaskar Pandit, 460 
Janoji Bhonsla, s of Eaghun Bhonsle, 
invaders Bengal and loins Mir Habib, 
defeated by Alivardi, 464 
Jaso Manilcya, Tipperah Raja defeated 
bv the Mugbals and talien captive, 

202 ""ri 

Jasoiaij Kh , Padavali writer, 152 
Jaswant Ray, Org Murshid Quh’s 
Munslii, tutor and diwan of Sarfaraz 


lat Dacca, prosperity oif the city 
under him resigns, 427 
Jawhannal Das app Bengal aiwan by 
rebel Sb Jaban 311 
Javadhwai Ahom Rafa, vigorously fights 
Mir Jumla, 347-48, signs treaty, 
dies 349-50 

Jeronj'mo De Azevedo Portuguese vice- 
(Toy of Goia, aids Gonzales 363 
Joao Coelho, at Chatgaon, 352 
Joao de Silveira, seizes two merchant- 
men, on the seas, arrives at Chatgaon, 
352 

Juliano Pereira Portuguese Father visits 
Akbar’s court 365 

Junaid Karrani, Daud’s cousin, chief of 
Jharkhand, fights Murals, shot dead 
193-94 

Kacbar, Satrudaman Raja of, 242, con- 
quered bv Mugbals 281-82 
RIaikus, Sultan Rukmiddin, Sultan of 
Lakhnauti, extent of bis sway, 75 
Kailagarh fort in Tipperah and battle- 
field, 149 301 

Kaimurs, Sultan Shamsuddm, s of 
Kaiqubad killed, 73 
Kalapahar, alias Raju, 183, Gen of 
Suiaiman Karrani, invades Kamrup 
and Pun destroys temples, 184, defeats 
the Kueh king fights the Mughals at 
Ghoraghat and Rajmahal, 193, 196, 
dies, 202 

Kalapahar IT , hr of Sikandar Sur, 
invades Kamrup, desti-oys Kamakhya 
temple, 178 

Kahdas Gajdani, Bais Rajput, converted 
to Islam independent ruler of Bhati 
177, quelled and assassinated, 177-78 
Kalkalgbati 209 

Kamal Afghan. Bu-bhum zamindar, aids 
Mir Jumla, 339 

Kama! n Khwaja Pratap&ditya’s 
admiral fights at Salka, killed, 266-67 
Kamal III Shaikh, Mughal geneilal, 
sent ag Birbhum Pachet and Hijli 
zamindars, 250, ag Musa KIi 253-58, 
in chsrge of the Dacca thanhh 255, 
Bg Usman, captures Bokainagar, 263 
holds Egarasindur 265, reduces Eayizid 
Karrani, 280-81, Kachar Raja, 281-82 
second m command in. the exp ag 
Kamrup 285 exp ag zamindars, 
291-92 fights Arakanese, raiders, 
293, 298 dies m Kamrup 305 
Kamrup raided by Alauddm Ah Mardan 
Khilji tribute-paying to Iwaz 22, 
Bara B'huiyas ascendant in, 23, Ahom 
kingdom founded m 43, Tughral’s 
exp ag 52, conquest of, during Ilyas 
and Husain Shah’s reigns 110, 147, 
breaks away from Bengal, 158, Kala- 
pahar’s raid and destruction of 
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Kamakliya temple, 184, reconquered, 
285 

Kamate&hwar, title of Bisiva Singh 184 
Kamcswar Dev, Tirhut ruler, 104 
Kapdendra Dev, Oiissa kmg, fights 
Gaur Sultan, 131-32 
Kiamgar 1G> , chief ok Narhat-Samai, 
reduced by Ali\ ardi, 438 
Karam All, author of Muzaffamamah, 
faujdar ot Ghoraghat, 446 
Kanmdad Musazai, Afghan chief, rebels 
in BliaivaJ quelled, 195 
Kkrraini, dynasty, 181, chiefs-Taj, 181, 
his brothers Imad, Ilyas, 181 Sulai- 
man, 181-85, Bayizid, 185, Daud, 186^ 
189-96, Gujai’, 185, Hansu, 185, 
Bayizid D and Yakub of Sylhet, 280 
Kashi Parija, Oriya noble, sent to Akbar 
bj' Man Singh, 210 

Kasu Sayyid, Alughal officer, fights ui 
the Ahom war, killed, 296 
Katasin. fort, Tughral’a attack on and 
defdat at, 48, location, 48n 
Katrabhu, Isa Kh ’s residence at, 203 
Katwa» Bhaskar Pandit’s rendezvous, 
and Durgapuja celebration at, 456. 458, 
Alivardi’s break through the Maxatha 
cordon effected off, 454 Clive encamped 
at, 487 

Kedar Ray, zanundar of Bhushna, 210, 
of Vikrampur, 214, recovers Bhushna, 
loses it and flees to Isa Kh , 221, 
promises fidelity to Man Smgh, 213, 
rebels, 214, joins Daud Lohani, defeat- 
ed by Alan Singh, 214, joins Maghs, 
fights, capture, dies, 214-15 
Khabita, fights Sadiq Kh , killed, 200 
Khadim Husam, Siraj’s general, his 
cruelty to Siraj’s mother, 196 
Khalil, Aid , faujdar of Ghoraghat, 
embezzles go\ernment revenue, 408ra 
KhalJ, Shaikh, mediates between 
Humayim and Sher, 171 
Khanahzad Kh , s of Mahabait Kh , 
aids the former in adm of Ben^, 
313, offg govr 229, retires to Eaj- 
mahal m fear of Port pirates, S78 
KIi-i-AIam I Alughaj Commander, 
slam at Tukaroi, 191 
Kh -j-Alam D, Shuja’s commander, 
beats off Mir Jumla’s attack 340 
Kh -i-Azam (Alirza Aziz Kokah) govr 
of Bengal, defeats Afghan rebels and 
recovers Teliagarhi, 202 
Kh -i-Dauran, Samsamuddaulah, secures 
the patent for govt of Bengal for 
Shujauddm, 42S 

Kh -i-Jahan I . see Husain Quli Beg 
Kli -i-Jahttn II , title of Sipahdar Kh., 
Naib Nazim of Bengal 406 
Kh -i-Jahan HI (Kokah), br. of Azam 
Kh Kokah (Pidai Kh ) govr of 
Bengal, 230, 386, 391 


Kh -i-Khanan I , see Alumm Kh 
Kh -I-Khankn 11 , see Mir Jumla 
Kharghuka Phukan, Ahom officer, fights 
Mughals, 296 

Kharagpur, near Mungir, Sangram 
Singh, Raja of, 207 
Khawas Kh , Sher Sh ’s general, besieges 
Gaur, 163 

Kbawaja Chand, Alusa Kh ’s minister, 
289 

Khawaja Alishki, Shuja’s admiral, defeat- 
ed at Colgong, 341 
Khen, Royal dynlasty Of Kamta, 134 
Khidmatparast Kh , Sh Jahan’s artil- 
lery officer, sent ag fort near Akbar- 
pur, 308 

Khizu- Kh I , govr of Bengal, quelled 
by Sher, 177 

Khizir Kh IJI Sur, see Ghiyasuddin, 
Bahadur Sh 

Khizirpur, location, 238, Isa Kh ’s strong- 
hold, 203, Shahbaz Kh ’s advance to, 
203, held by Nathan, 258, Mughal 
officers at, 372 

Khokhar, diamond mmes of, acqd by 
Ibrahim Kh , 299 

Kliurda, Raja Bamchandra Dev of, 
invaded by Jagat Singh, 209, his daug. 
married to Man S , 210, Sh lahan’s 
march to i(nd interview with 307, 
Raja saves Rustam Jang’s family from 
Aiivardi 444, restores Jagannath idol 
423 

Kdlpiatrick, Major, at Plassey, 490 
Kilukhari, location, 91 
Kmkar Sen/, Peshkar of Midnapur 
faujdar, omshed by M Q|uli, 408 
Kiiat Chand, Raja, s of Ray-i-Rayain 
Alam Chland, app diwan of Alivardi, 
446 

Kishwar Kh , fights Usman, killed, 274, 
276 

Krishna Ballabh, s of Raj Ballabh, 
flies to Calcutta, his surrender demand- 
ed by Sirlaj, 471-72 

Kxishnaram, Raja, Punjabi Kshatri, 
reveinue farmer of Baxdwan dt . 
plundeered defeated and slam by Shova 
Singh, 393-94, his son, Jagat Ray 393 
Kuch Bihar, Biswa Smgh founder of, 
Sulaiman Karrani’s mvasion of, 184, 
Rendezvous of rebels ag Alughals, 
202-203, tom by civil war, Raghudev 
allied with Isa Kli while Lakshmi 
NarayanJ becomes Man S ’s protege, 
212, split up into two houses, 284-85, 
Pran Narayan, Raja of, deserts the 
town, occupied and garrisoned by Mir 
Jumla 346-347, territorial annexations 
under Shaista Kh and Mughal rela- 
tions with 376-77 

Lachmi Rajput, sent ag Pratapaditya, 
fights at Ka^argbat, 265-268, ag. 
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Kamrup Kaja, 287, kiUed m the Ahom 
^ar, 296 

Lakhnor, location, 37 
Lakshman Maiiikya, Bliulua zamindar, 
2S8 

Lakshmi Narayau, Kuch Bihar Baja, 
protege of Man Siijgh, 212, 34,1, feud 
■with Kamiup Baja, 241, promises help 
to Islam Kb ag Kamrup, 272, fighta 
Pankshit, 286, confinement and release, 
290 

Lakshabagb, Clive’s encampment in 
Plassey, 487 

Landseer, John, author of the Antiquities 
of Dacca, 389 

Law, Jean, chief of Fr faetoiy at 
Qasimbazar 447, on Aiivardi 451, on 
Siraj 468 

Le Vernier, M , French chief of Surat, 
448 

Linliares, Conde de, Portuguese viceroy 
of the Indies, 320 

Lohani, Afghan tribe, supreme m Bihar 
under Bahair Kh , 153, eclipse under 
Jalal Kli , 164-55, supreme m Orissa 
under Qutlu Kh , 199, Usman, supreme 
m Mymensingh and Sylhet 
Lonool, location, Tughral s HQ, 59 
Ludi Kh , Sulaunan Karrani’s wazir, 182, 
murder by Daud, 186 
Luiz de Azevedo, leads Portuguese 

flotilla to Sondwip, deserts Gonzales 
363 

Lutf Ah, Haji, Sarfaraz’s favourite, 

intrigues ag Alivordi, 439 
Lutfuilah Siraji, Mir, Mughal faujdar of 
Gauhati, fails, ag Kuch and Ahoms, 
flees to Dacca, 346 

Lutfunlnissa, Siraj’s Begom, 495, her 
devotion, 497 

Madaian (For Mandaran), HQ of 

Oriya feudatory Vishnu, captuied by 
Yuzbak, 51-52 Ismail Ghazi’s cap- 
ture of, 148, Todair Mai’s pursuit of 
Daud to, 189-90 


Mahendia Deva, s of Baja Ganesh, king 
of Gaur, 128 

Mahadamma, Burmese king, agreement 
with Arakan Baja, 294 
Mahdi, Muza, Siiaj’s hr , 468 
Malmiud Kh br of Musa ICh , m 
charge of boats at Demra, m the fight 
ag the Mughals, 257, submits plots, 
conhned, 262-63 

Mahmud Kh II , KhasHid, custodian 
of Daud’s family and treasures, sub- 
mits to Mughals. killed, 195 
Mahmud Sh , Sultan Ghiylasuddm, 
Sultan of Gain, 159, his relations with 
Lohanis, Makhdum and Sher, 160-61, 
his army defeated at Surajgaih, 161, 
buys oJf Sher, 163, defeated at Gaur, 
flight and arrival at Darweshpur, 
164 

Mahmud Sh II (Lodi) , Afghan leader 
ag Babur, captures Bihar, rallies 
Afghans, fights Mughals, 155-56 
Maibuug, capital of Kachar Raja, named 
Kirtipuir, 242 

Majlis Dilwlar, Afghan chief, defeats the 
Mughal flotilla, 195 

Majlis Qutb, Pathabad zamindar, fights 
Mughals, defeats their flotilla, 196, 
defeated and driven out of Fathabad, 
252-53, submits, reinstated in zamin- 
dari, 259-60 

Ma’.chdum- 1 -Alam, feudatorv of Hajipur, 
153, friction with Mahmud Sh of 
Gaur defeated and killed, 160 
Makki Muza, s of Iftikhar Kh sent 
ag Pratapaditya, 265, faujdar of 
Bardwan, deputed to (reduce Birbhum 
and Pachet zammdars, 292, re-mforces 
the army ag Arakanese attack, 293, 
faujdar of Akbiumagar and Bardwan, 
quells Bu Bhan, 300 
Maladhar Basu, author oif Snknshna 
Vijay, created Gunaraj Kh , 135 
Malhi br of Usman, 240, defends fort 
Taraf, 204 

Malukchand, Huzur-nswis of Azam Sh , 
382 


Madhu Hlay, zammdar of Khalsi and an 
ally of Isa Kh , 236, fights Mughals 
and captures Chatmohar, 249, attacks 
Cliand Pratap, 252, defends Jatrapur 
ag Alughals, 254 

Madhusudan, Baja Lakshmi Narajian’s 
nephew, rebels, brought to terms, 
300-301 

Mahabat Kh , govr of Bengal, Nnr 
Jahan’s intrigues and his rebellion, 
313 

Mahabat Jung, see Alivardi Kb 

Mahaiatha, Chero chief, fights Sher, 171 

Maha Singh, s of Jagat Singh dy 
viceroy of Bengal, 213, defeated by 
Afghan chiefs, at Glioragliat, defeats 
Jalal Kh and Qazi Mumin, 213-14 


Mamluk, Sultanate, of Bengal, 82 
Mangat Bay, rival of the Aralcan Baja, 
expelled (Erom Chatghon, flees to 
Dacca, 331-332 

Manikchand. opposes Clive near Budge- 
budge and flees, 481, wounded at 
Plassey, 493 

Mankali, Afghain clan, chiefs of this 
clan (1) Sulaiman jagirdar of Ghora- 
ghat, dislodged by Qaqsbals, 189 

(2) Babii, beaten by Mughals, 193, 

(3) Jamal Kh fights m the Kamrup 
war, 287 

Manoel de Azevedo Capt gen of 
Portuguese in Hughli in fight ag 
Mughals, 325 

Manoel de Mattos, Portuguese chief of 
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Uianga, conquers Sondwip, defeated 
by the Arakani 360-61 

Maiioel Tavaies, Portuguese adnural, 
lights at Akbarpur liees to Dacca, 
300-10, sent to aid Sh Jahan at 
Bahadurpur 313, desertion and hostile 
proceedings, 323 

Manrique, Sebastian, On cheapness of 
gram, 387, 417 

Man Singh, Raja, govr of Bihar, 906, 
quells refractory chiefs, of Gidhaur, 
JSharagpur and of the Cheros, 906-207. 
marches ag Orissa, quells Afghan 
rebels and Khurda Raja, visits Pun 
temple, 20S-91O 

First Vtceroyalty of Bengal, his eamplagns 
in N and E Bengal, ag Isa Rh 
drives him to Egarasindur, sends force 
ag Katrabhu, 311-212, Second V tee- 
royalty louts Afghans oft Slieipur Atiya, 
and induces Kedaa Ray to submit, 213, 
defeats Usman, Musa and Kedar Ray, 
repulses Magh raid, 214-15 
Third Vtceroyalty, Sends force ag 
Mulcund ol Bhushna 250, fort built at 
Sherpur, 235, his sons fighting in 
Bengal Jagat Smgh, Himmat Singh, 
Durjan Smgh, Pratap Singh and grand- 
son Maha Smgh 

Marathas, their raids m Bengal, 455-467 
Maratha ditch, dug, 459 
Martm, I^auc, fortifies Chandernagar, 
395 

Maruwwat Kh , Makki, Mirza 
^asaud Jalaluddin, feudatory of 

Lakihnauti, 51 

Masatid Ghazi, Shaikh, sipah-sal^, His 
tomb at Baliraich, 105 
Masum, Shaikh, Ahvardi’s jfiiend, app 
dy govr of Orissa, 445 killed in 
action, 458 

Masum Kh 1 Faraukhudi, rebels ag 
Mughals, routed, 199 
Masum Kh II Kabuli, leader of 
mutinous Mughal officers in Bengal, 
app wakil of Mirza Hakim, 197, 
defeated in S Bihar, poisons h*s 
rival 199 organises a confedeilacy with 
QaqshaJs of Ghoraghat and Orissa 
Afghans, fights Kh -i-Azam friction 
vinth the Qaqshals, flees to Bliati, 
advances to Tanda, driven back. 201- 
203, renewed hostilities with the 
Mughals, dn%en back to Patahbad 
Pargana fights again at Trimohana, 
201, conciliated by Sllahbaz, 205, rises 
defeats Mughals under Durjaii Smgh 
again, attacks Man Smgh retreats, 
off Vikrampur 212, dies, 245 
Masum Kh III, gr s of Isa Kh , 324 
Matang, location, 240, Pahlwan, zammdar 
of, 240 

Mayur Bhanja, Siilaiman Kaarani’s 
march through, 183, Ramchandra 

66 


Bhanj, (commandent of Sarangarb), 
Rdghimath Bhanj, Raja of, opposes 
Alivardi, 443 

Melchior de Fonseca, Visits BakUa, 
interviews Raja and concludes treaty, 
359 

Mello, Martin Affonso de, assists the 
Mughals m capturing Hughli, 326-27 
Mello, Jusarte, Martm Aftonso de, ship- 
wrecked in. the bay taken to Chatgaon, 
his embassy to Gaur, imprisoned 
release and app military adviser of 
Mahmud Sh 354-57 
Meng Khamung, Arakaa Raja, 243, raids 
Bihulua, 292, 294, up the Meghna to 
Baghch'ar, 803, Dakhin Shahbazpur, 
305, his relations with the Gonzales, 
292-295, ^psim Kh ’s exp, ag fads, 
297-98, Ibrahim Kh ’s exp ag fails, 
303-304, attaclrcd by the Burmese 
King. 305 

Aleng Phaiur^, Arakan Rajla, 243 
Meng Radzagui, Arakan Raja, his policy, 
243 

Mian Eudi, same as Ludi Kh 
Miguel Rodrigues, Portuguese govr of 
Hughli and Piply, plachtes rebel Sh 
lahan^ 307, deserts Sh Jahan, beaten 
at Raj Mahal, 323 

Mmchm, Capt , commanding ofiBcer of 
Calcutta, 473, e&capes from Fort 
William, 475 

Mmu-Chehi Sarfaraz’s favourite, his 
properly confiscated by Alivardi, 443 
Mmhaj-i-Su-aj, liistoiian, joms m, jihad 
ag Orissa, interviews Tughhn nego- 
tiates and returns to Delhi from Bengal, 
47-50 ® ’ 

Mirak Bahadur Jalair, Mughal Jagirdar 
of Cliaud Pratap, fights Afghans, 252, 
joins Islam Kli at Katasgarh, 255, 
builds quarters within the Fort of 
Dacca, posted at Snpur, 257, sent ag 
K.mijdr R.ijh, defeated and disgraced, 

Mir Habib, M Q ’s dy at Dacca, con- 
queis Tipjjerah, created Bahadur, dy 
111 Orissa, improvements m admmistra/- 
tion 428, joinls and guides Marathas 
ag Alivardi, 456. 4C3, repeatedyiussles 
with Alivardi, 464-65, captures Cuttack 
and raids Bengal 466 is murdered, 467 
Miran, Mir JSafar’s son, causes Siraj's 
murder, 496 

Mir Jafar, His early career, marriage, 
469-70, sent ag Ostend Co app 
bakhski, 442, surprise attack on Raghuji 
Bhonsla, 462, defeats, Sayyid Nur, 
flees before Mu Habib, conspires, ag 
Alivardi, dismissed, 464, incites Shaukat 
Jang and conspires, ag Siraj, 478, 485, 
secret treaty with the English, 486, 
at Plhssey, betrays Siraj 491, 492, 
elevated to masnad, 495 character, 470 
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Mir Jumla, pursues Shuja, outflanks and 
captures Eajmahal, 339 long contest 
and expulsion ol Sliujia, 349-42, gover- 
nor of Bengal, makes Dacca capital 
342-43, expedition ag Kucli Bihar 
and Assam, 346, 349 treaty with the 
Ahom Kaja, lUnless and death, 249-50, 
relations with the European traders, 
344-45 

Mir Jumla It , app govr. of Bengal, 
does not ]oirr post, 406 
Mir Madan, Bakhaht of Siraj's army, 470, 
artillery-chief at Plassey, 488, killed 
in action, 491 

Mir Maula, diwan oif Azam Sh 882 
Mir Muhammad Jatar Kh ,See Mir Jatai 
Mir Murtaza, I Mughal officer, holds 
Garhgaon, 347 

Mir Murtaza II , Sarfaraz s favourite, 
punished by (Alivardi, 443 
Mir Shaifuddm, Shu]auddm’s 2nd 
Bakhs^, quells Birbhum zammdar, 
428 

Mirza Ahmhd, see Ahmad Haji 
Mirza Amani, Sarfaraz’s son, in charge 
of Murshidabad, 441 
Mirza Mazhar, darogha of axtiUery, under 
Alivardi, 442 
Mirza Baqr, see Baqr 
Modh Narayam, Kuch Bihar Kaja, 
oppose Mughals, defeated by Iradat 
Kh , retreats and cedes territory, 377 
Mohan Lai, Kashmui. peshkar ol Siraj’s 
diwan-khana, cieatcd Maharaja, 4'’0, 
fights Shaukat Jimg, 178, at i’la'sey 
488, killed, 493 

Mohan Smgh, begins temple at Dacca, 
(which later on is completed as 
mosque) , 390 

Moti Jhil. palace, 469, 470 
Mubariz TCh , Mughal officer, at Egara^ 
smdur, ag Usman, 265, quells Kachar 
Haja, 283, thanahdar of Bmdasil, 
qu^s certain Mughals on border of 
Sylhet, and the Kachar Raja deSath, 
291 

Muhammad, Mirza, AJivardi’s father, 
cup-haairer of Azam Sh 436 
Muhammad All, Mirza, see Alivardi Kh 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar, see Eakhtiyar 
Muhammad Beg Abakash, faujdnr of 
Burdwan, fights Hijh zammdar, 304 
Muhammadpur, see Bagjani 
Muhammad RaZa I , faujdar of Hughh, 
misappropriates govt revenue 409 b 
M uhammad Raza 11 , see Nawazish 
Muhammad Kh 

Muhammad Sh Sur, gov of Ben^ 
under Adili, asserts independence, his 
conquests, defeated and slam by Himn, 
irro 

Sluhanmiad Shiran Khilji, Malik Izzud- 
din fights ag Orissa 10 ag AIi 
Mardan, chosen Gov of LiakhnautI, 


13, expelled fiom Devkot, de(feated 
by Qae-Maz Rumi, killed, 16-17 
lUuhammad Tugliluq, Sultan, of Delhi, 
organises Bengal adm 97, releases 
Bahadur Burah, and posts him m 

Sonargaon, 87, queUs him, 98, his 
relation with. Lakhnauti, 99 
Muhammad Zaman Teheiam, app^ to 
admmiister Onsua, 333 
Muhaminadi Beg executioner or biraj, 


493 

Mahiuddm, Shaikh, hr of Abdus Salam, 
fights ag Ball Narayan and taken 
cEiptix'e, 329-30 

Mukarram Kh , C-m?C m the exp ag 
Kamrup, conquers it, 285-87, govr of 
Orissa, 304, govr of Bengal, dies ot 
drownmg, 314 , t. i 

Mukarramat Kh , Diwan oif Ben^>" 
misappropriates govt revenue, 409 b 
M ukunda I . father of SuUajit, captures 
Bhushna by murdering faujdar, 199, 
rules mdependeutly alfter mak^ a 
show of submission to Man SuigK 250 
Miiknnda Dev, D , mmister of teiya, 
Raja, seizes the crown of 
invades Bengal, builds a at 

Tribem, relauon with the Afghans 
of Bengal and Mughals, slam m action, 
18S 

Mumm Kh L. « 

Kabuli, zammdar of Sonabazu, ^3o, 
fights Muglials, captures Chatmoliax, 
249, expelled from Sonabazu, at So - it 
gaon, with Musa Kli 252, aids Binod 
Bay, ag Mirak Bahadur, ^2, also 
Majlis Qutb, 253 holds Jhtrapur, 

muiders his ally DaiiyaKh 254 driven 
"RoTir^nT r*j». nal outDost to Ibrahim- 


Mumin Qazi, Pumin rebel ag Mughals, 
defeated land killed, 214 
Mumriz, s of Usman Afghan, in charge 
of Taraf, 240, fights at Daulomba- 
pur 227 elected chief after Usman’s 
fall, abdidates, submits to Mughals, 
278-79 

Munawar Kh , s of Musa Kh of Bhati, 
Jus high jxisition, 372, fights in the 
exp ag Chatgaon, 380 
Munim Hi , Akbar’s general, sent ag 
Daud Kaiiiani, bought off, fights Daud 
at Patna, captures Tanda, 185-86, 
sends Mughal officers to various parts 
of Bengal, defeats Daud at Tukaroi, 
pushes to Cuttak, recovers Ghoraghat 
from Kalapalhar, dies 193 
Murad Farrash, M Q ’s agent for 
extortion punished by Shujauddm 
with death, 424 

Murad Kh I , faujdar of Fathabad, 190 
Murad KIi II , Khurdla Raja’s general, 
helps Rustam Jung and Mirza Boqr, 
444-45 
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Mursludabad, org Makksusabad, diwan’s 
office transferred to, 404 H Q under 
M Q , 408, M Q ’a battle with F 
Siyar’s commander Rashid Kh on the 
outskuts of, 407, Clive’s entry mto, 
95 

Murshid, Mulla, Elanahzad Kh ’s 
favourite, put m csharge of Bengal 
adm 314 

Murshid Quli Hi , his early career, 
399-400 diwan of Bengal, 397, adm 
reforms, 401, conflict with viceroy, 
(attacked m the street of Dacca, 403- 
404, transfers office to Murshidabad, 

404, govr of Oriasa, 404, dy 
subahdar of Bengal, Diwaa of Deccan, 

405, subahdar of Bengal and Orissa 
406-407, his conflict with Harrukh 
Siyar and Ziauddm Kh , 408 h's 
revenue reforms — nudzammi system, 
cadestra] survey, appointment of Hindu 
collectors and rigour in collection, 
fiscal division into chaMas and smiiller 
umts and rise of new zammdar 
families, 409-415, relations with frontier 
raias, 415, quells Ram Sitlaram, 416, 
cheapness of nee and economic condi- 
tion, 417-18 relations vith European 
inerchanlts, character and death 420- 
421 Aunangzib’s high opinion of him, 
401, his chaiaotei and services dis- 
cussed, 397 398, lus daughter Zinatun- 
nisa 

Murshid Qiili Kh II , s -in-Iaw of 
Nawab Shujauddin, dy govr of 
Dacca 423, transferred to Orissa, 
conciliates Khurda Raja, fights Ah- 
vardi twice diiven to the Deccan, 
444-445 his taste for jKietrv, 426 
Musa Kh , s of Isa Kh of Bhati, 
heads a coalition, and fights Man Singh, 
201, 214, ag Mughal generals mf Islam 
Kh 253, 255-59 retreats to Ibrahim- 
pur submits and suirendeis 259, 261, 
confined, 261, enters Mughal service, 
265 quells Lakshmi bfaravan’s nephew 
Madliiisurlan, defealts Tipperah Raia> 
and the Arakan'ese raiders, 300-303, 
death 305, Ins sons Masura Kh 
Munawwar Kh 372, his officers 
fj/rndw.) Ramai Lashkar, Janaki 
Ballabh 305 

Muslihnddm Muhammad Kh . Raghup’s 
courtier, dy gon of Orissa 467 
Mustafa Mulla, Qazi of Dacca, dismissed 
for taking bribes 343 
Mustafa Kh , Alivaidi’s general, counsels 
ag compromise with M Q| II 444, 
expulsion of the English 453, assassina- 
tion of Bhaskar, 460, fights Maralhas, 
455, resigns and rebels, killed, 463 
Mutaqid Hi , fights at Daulambapur, 
274 


Mutasim, Khwaja, br of Kh -i-Dauran, 
I’eiigious recluse, at Patna, 438 
Muzaffar, Shamsuddm, see Barbak Sh 

II 

Muzaffar Kh Turbati, Mughal com- 
mander at Hajipur, repulses Afghan 
attack, 194, govr of Bengal, 195, 
fights mutmous officers, killed, 196-97 

Nafisa Begam, Saifaraz’s sister, kmdly 
treated by Alivardi, taken to Daccai, 
her income, 442 

Naira Narayan, Kamta king invades 
Gaur, 178 

Narayan Das, Siraj’s agent, sent to- 
Calcutta to demand surrender of 
Krishna Ballabh, 472 
Narasmgha Deva, Raja of Orissa, cap- 
tures Lakhnor and mvades Lakhnauti, 
49 

Narasmgha Ray, Mughal officer, wound- 
ed and captured m the Assam war, 297 
Nasir Kh , Afghan chief of Tajpur, 
deserts Usman, 263 

Naisir Loham I driven from Kanauj by 
Humayun, 153 

Nasur Loham U , s of Qutlu Lohani, 
placed on the malsnad, interviews Man 
Singh and submits, 208 
Nasiruddm Ibrahim, ruler of Lakhnauti, 
interviews Tughluq Sh at Tirhut, sent 
ag Bahadur Sh , 84, appoinited govr 
of Lakhnauti, goes to Delhi and aids 
Muhammad Tughluq m the Multak 
exp 86-87 

Nasiruddm Mahmud, eldest S of Sultan 
Btutmish, feudatory of Oudh sent ag 
luaz, captures Gaur, 26-27, his rule, 
at Lakhnauti, created Malik-ush-sharq, 
death, 44 

Nasiruddm Mahmud 11 , see Bughra. Kh 
NapMuddm Mahmud III , sultan of 
Bengal, his rule, 130-31 exp ag Orissb., 
extent of his sway, 131-32 
Nasiruddm Mahmud IV , Habshi sultan, 
murdered, 140 

Nasrat Sh , s of Husain Sh conquers 
Tirhut, 153, lelation with Babur, fights 
and concludes treaty, 153-56, his 
negotiation with Bahadur Sh 157, 
exp ag Assam, 157, interest m verna- 
cular literature 159, assassmated, 168 
Nathan, Mirza, s of Ihtimam Hi , 
meritorious service m the reduction of 
Bcmgal chiefs sent ag the rebels of 
Sonabazu, 251, ag Musa Kh , m the 
capture of Dak Cliara, at Dacca, 
captures Katrahhu, and a post on the 
Bandak danal 258-59, sent ag Pratap- 
aditya, fights at Salka and Kagairghata 
265-67 queIJs Alaipur zammdar, 265, 
fights Usman at Daulambapur wound- 
ed, 274-76, author of the Bahanstan, 
505, sent in the Kamrup exp 285, 
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employed ag Ibrahim, Krcyn of Kam- 
rup, 300, created Sitab Kh ]oms rebel 
Sh Jahan and appointed to hold 
Akbamagar, his fidelity to Sh Jahan, 

311-313 „ , , . c 

Nauwe Singh Hazari, Sira] s captain ot 
artillery, killed at Plassey, 491 
Naivlazish Muhammad 3Qi , nephew of 
Alivardi, Bakhshi of Shujauddm’s 
troops, 437, app diwan of Khatsa, 
and dy govr of Dacca, 443, adopts 
Ikramuddaulah, dies govr of Dacca, 
446, 471 

Nlaulakha Bibi, Daud Karram’s mother, 
surrenders, 195 

ISTatzar All, head of Ghasiti Begam’s 
retainers, 470 

Nazir Ahmad, Murshid Quli’s ageujt for 
extortion, 411, punished with sentence 
of death, 424 

Nematchao (Niamat llli ) , Baida 

Baja’s high officer, signs treaty of 
alliance with the Portuguese 358 
Nialmat Kh see Nematchao 
Nijat Kh , Hughli fau]dar, defeated and 
driven off by Qutlu Lohani, 109 
Nilambar. Hamta king, defeated by 
Ismail Ghazi, 146 

Nitai, standatrd-bearer of Parikshit, 

fights ag MughaJs, 287 
Nizam, name oif the bhisU who saved 
Humayun’s life, 173 

Nizamuddm, Kaiqubad’s wazir, poisoned, 
73 

NogazJ Kh (Nawazish Kli <’) , Sher 
Sh ’s officer, captures Chatgapn taken 
captive by the Portuguese, escapes and 
reconquers the town, .1(74 
Nuno de Cunha, see Cunha 
Nuno Femandiz Freire, see Freire 
Niir Muhammad, s of Tarkhan Diwana, 
rebels ag Mughals, raids up to Saran, 
caught anid beheaded, 200 
Niir Savyid, Mir Habib’s Iieut defeated 
by Mir Jafar, 464 

Nuruddin, Mirza, s of Abdul Wahid, 
repulses Aiahanese attapk 395 invades 
and occupies Tipperah, 301 
Nurullah I , zamindar of Jalalpur 
pargana, assassinlated, 426 
Nurullah 11 Mirza, fights rebel Sh 
Jahan at Alcbarnagar, 308 
Numllah Kh , West Bengal fauidar, fails 
ag Shova Singh, f'9*’ 

Onssa list of Mughal viceroys of 231-33 
Ostend Co , trading career m Bengal, 
420 conflict with Eng Dutch and 
expulsion from Bengal, 430 

Pahar Kh , rebel Sh Jahaki’s admiral, 
311 

Pahlwan, zamindar olf Matang, 240 
Parapjal Kh , feudatory of Chatgaon, 


fights Araianese, 150 interest m Bengali 
literature, 152 

Paramananda Bay Bakla Ba]a, concludes 
treaty wtih the Portuguese, 358 
Darameswai , traluslates JVIahabharata 
into Bengali, 152 

Parikshit Narayan, Kamrup Ba]a, 237, 
252, fights ag Mughals and Lakshmi 
Nairayan, 285-287, surrenders, sent to 
Agra, 290 released, 300, extent of his 
territory, 242 

Pedio Tavares, see Pratab Bar 
Pereira, Juliano, Portuguese priest, invit- 
ed by Akbar to court 365 
Pindar Khil]i. see Qadr Kh 
Pitambar founder of Putia Baa family, 
236, rebels ag Mughals, defeated, 265 
Plassey, battle of, described 488-93 
Portuguese in Bengal, Silveiiro’s landing 
lat Chatgaon, (1517), 150, 352 

Pereira's \ isit to Chatgaon, 1526, 
Mello Jusarte’s ajdventures m the 
Bay, 354-355, 162rt, Menezes’s to Gaur, 
356, their relations with Mahmud Sh 
Olf Gaur and Sher Sh , 357, 173-74, 

life at Hughli arid Chatgaon, 320-211, 
their relations with Sh Jahan and 
fight at HugUi, 321-’27, alliafice with 
Bakla Baja, 358-’59, piracy and slave 
trade, 60-67, Padi-i Sibpur in Baxisal 
dt colonised by Baja Kajballaibh with 
the Portuguese 367, their contribu- 
tions to Bengal. 220, 368-70 
Prana Narayan, Kuch Bihar Baja fails 
to conquer Kamrup, 346, driven out 
of Kuch Bihar, reconiqueis it, 346, 350 
fights and expels Mughajl faipdar, 
submits to Slfaista Kh , death, 376 
Pratapadilya, Jessore Ba]a, 225, 
promises to help Mughals ag Musa 
Kh , 248, 25l , breaks his word, defeated 
bv the Mughals, surrender and 
captiv'ity, 264-269, murders Carvelho, 
361, his achievements discussed 225-226 
Pratab Bar, Fermgi (Pedro Tavares) , 
Portuguese Capt and chief of Hughli 
factory, grants asylum to Hughli 
fau]dar, 199, visits Akbai’s court and 
obtains trading facilities, 319, 365 
Prajapgaih, fort of the KacHar Ea]a, 
282 

Pratap Smgh I Kachhwa, guardian of 
Maha Smgh, fights Afghans, 213 
Pratap Smgh H , see Susengpha 
Pratap Budra Dev , Onssa king, drives 
back Ismalil Ghazi, and besieges 
Mandaran, 148 

Purushottaima I , Oriya noble, ushered 
in before Akbar, 210 
Purushottama H, Khurda Baja, pays 
homage to Sh Jahan, 307 
Q^dam Basul, fortified post of Musa 
Kh , opposite Narayangau], captured 
by Mughals, 257-258 
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Qadar Kh , feudatory of Lakhnauti, 87, 
conquers Sonargaion, murdered by his 
own troops, 90 

Qaemaz Kumi, feudatory of Oudli, 
defeats Muhammad Shiran TChilji m 
two encounteis, captures Devkot and 
returns, 16 

Qaqshal, Ma]nu Kh Q , captures Ghora- 
{fhiat, 193, makes it H Q| of the cliin. 
Baba Q chosen viceroy of Bengal by 
rebel Mughal officers 197, rupture 
with the Afghans, and return to Akbar’s 
allegiance, 202, Dastam Q continues 
hostility, 205 

Qara-Ehitai, Turkish tribe, Saifuddm 
Aibak, 45. Tughral Tughhn Kh , 46 
Qara-Qash Kh , Malik, feudatorv of 
Kara-Manikpur sent to aid govr 
of Lalchniauti ag the Orissai Haja, 49 
Qamruddm Kh , Delhi wazir, placated by 
Alivardi, 443 

Qasim I Mirza, fights at Daulambapur 
ag Usman, 247 

Qasim II , Shaikh, s of Shujaet Kh 
Chishti, at Dacca, 273, fights ag 
Usman, 274 

Qai-im III Mirza, khazanchi, Mughal 
admiral m the exp ag Pamkslut, 287 
Qasim All Kh , Alivardi s br -m-law, 
fau]dag oit Eangpur, 442 
Qhsim Kli I , govr of Bengal, br of 
Islam Kh Chishti, 289, quarrels with 
his diwuii, measures ag Kamrtip and 
Kuch Bihar Rajas, exp ag Kararup, 
290, 296-97, ag Chatgapn, 297-98, 
ag Kacliar, 290-92, his character 289 
Qasim Kh II Juyini, govr of Bengal, 
314, exp ag Hughli, its conquest, 
323-327 

Qiva Kli , attacked and killed by Qutlu 
Kh, 199 ' 

Qiva Kh Hasan, poisoned, 199 
Qutb Kh , teudatory of Mungir, sent ag 
Sher Kh defeated and killed, 160 
Qlitiibuddm Kh Kokah Jahangir’s 
foster br , govr of Bengal, killed, 215 
Qutlu Lolilani, Daud ' Karraiu’s officer, 
fights ag Mughals at Katiniahal and 
escapes 105 founds an independent 
power in Orissa, 199, defeats Hughli 
faujdar of Mughals, '199, his army 
defeated by Kh -i-Az&m at Bardwan, 
202, chqsed as far as Tukaroi, sub- 
mits 204, his bands plundei Bardwan, 
205, defeats Jagat Singh, his death, 208 

Raghu Dev, Lakslimi Nareyan’s rival 
for Kuch Bihar throne, repeatedlv 
defeated by Man Singh 212, supported 
by Isa Kh , 212, founds a new 

principality m Kararup 241 
Raghuji Bhonsle, Nagpur Raja, inrades 
Beiif^l, driven out, 459, conquers 
Orissa, hit and run fight m Bengal 


and Bihar with Ahvalrdi, defeated at 
Katwa, and expelled 462-463 
Baghunandan, Brahmin Counsellor of 
M Q , founds Nator Baj family, 414 
Baghunath, Shushang zammdar, submits 
to the Mughajs, is sent on embassy to 
Islam Kh by Kuch Baja, 252, aids in 
the capture of Kamrup, 284, m 
repulsing Arakan king 303, in exp kg 
Musa Kh and Bayizid Karrani, 237 
Baghunath Bhanj, Mayur-Bhatnj Baja, 
opjiosses Ahvardi at Bajgliat ferry, 444 
BJhhim Kh , Afghan Sardar, joms Shova 
Smgh plunders West Bengal, captures 
Bajmalial, assumes Bo^al titles, defeat- 
ed m several encounters, beheaded, 
394-95 

Bai Bashbehan, Siraj’s agent deputed to 
Shaukat Jkng, 478 

Bai Bhagawati Das, diwaii of Bengal, 
350 371 

Bai Durlabh Bam, see Durlabh Bam 
Baj Ballabh, clerk m the ladmiralty 
dept app peshkar of Murad All, Kh , 
427, Ghasiti Begam’s chief agent at 
Dacca, throvTi into confinement by 
Alivardi charged by Siraj with pecula- 
tion 472-73 

Kaj Khawa, Ahom officer, fights Mughals, 
296 

Baimahal, Afghans defeated at, 194, 
Bengal viceroy fights mutmous Mughal 
officers at, 197, Kh -i-Azam clashes 
with rebel Af^ans near, 202, made 
H Q bv Man Smgh, 211 occupied by 
rebel Sh Jahkn, robbed of strategic 
importance bv the Ganges recedmg 
308, head quarter of Shujai, 332, his 
coronation at 336, his flight from, 
OP ptured bv Mir Jumla, evacuated and 
reconquered by Mir Jumla, 339-341 
Mughals, 236, attacks Tuqmaq Kh 
Baia Bay Slikhazadpur zamindalr, fights 
252 defeat and submission, joins exp 
ag Usman, trapped and carried to 
Banwachang, 263 

Biaraai Lashkar, Musa Kh ’s general, 
enters Mughal service, 305 
Bam Chandra Dev' I , Khurdai Baja, 
opposes Man Smgh, submits and 
gives the hand of his daughter to the 
Kachhwa general 209-10 
Bam Chandra Dev II , Khurda Baja, 
conciliated by MQ H 428, piotects 
M Q ’s faimily. 444 

Bam Chandra Dev IH Bakla zammdar, 
s -m-law of Pratapaditya concludes 
treaty with the Portuguese, 858, 
attacked by the Arakan kmg, 359-60, 
fights Mughajls, defeated and taken 
capture, 267-68 

Bam Jiban, br of Eaghu Nandani, gets 
Bhushna pargaila, 414 
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Ram Kanta, Ra]a, zammdar of Raashalii, 
449 

Ram Narayan, Rajia, diwan af Raja 
Jaiiki Ram, dy, Eov of Patna 446ra, 
loins Sirai ag Shaukat Jang, 478 
Ramnath, Dmaipur ^mindar, pays aids 
to AJivardi, 449 

Ramzani, Mirza, br of Sha)ukat Jang, 
468 

Rangamati, Tipperah Raia’s capitfa], 
name changed to Udaipur, 242-43 
Rashid Kh , Farrukhsiyar’s heut sent 
ag M Q , killed m action, 407 
Raushanabad, same as Tipperah, 426 
Raza. Muhammad, see Md Raza 
Razi Kh , Sayyid, dv diwan of Bengal 
his Tigours m collectmg revenue, 4U 
Renatult, Mon , chief of Chandemagar 
factory, 484 

RoshruVa, a sect of Islam, Karranis 


Sanatan, Husain 9h ’s secretary, 162, 
Vaishnav Saint 

Sangramaditya, s of Pratapaditya, sent 
as hostage to the Mughals, 248, deput- 
ed to help Islam Kh , 264, probably 
taken captive to Agra and released, 
300 

Slangram Singh, Kharagpur (Mungir) 
Raja, submits to Man Singh 207 

Sijntosh, location, 37, Md Shiran’s fief 
17, his flight to, killed at, 13, 17, Ismail 
Ghazi’s defeat and martyrdom at, 134, 
Baba Bhakan driyen back by Shahbaz 
Kh from vicmity, 203 

Sampayo, Vasco Peres de, sent to aid 
Sultan Mahmud Sh sails for Pegu, 
dies, 367 

Sarail, location, 239, Suna Ghazi, zamin- 
dar of, 239, Isa Kh zammdar of, 243, 
Ihtimam Kh ’s death at, 279. base of 


adherents of this schism 1)81 
Rozario, see Antonio de Rozario 
Rukn, Shaikh, Mughal commander, at 
Denira, fights Musa Kh 258 
Rup, Secretary of Sultan Husain Sh , 
152, Vaishnay Saint 
Rustam Jang, see M Q H 

Sadat ICh , deputed to myestigaie, dis- 
pute bet Qasim Kh and his diwan, 
290 

S’aid Ahmad Kh , nephew and s -in-law 
of Alivardi, dy fau]dar of Ghoraghat 
and Rangpur, reduces the Kuch Bihar, 
and Dmaopur Rajas, 427, faujdar of 
Rangpur 437, dy govr of Orissa, 444, 
defeated and put in Barabati fort, 
rescued, 444-45 

Saifuddin I , Sulta/n Firoz’s enyoy to 
Gain, 111 

Saifuddm H Aibak. govr of Lakhnauti, 
invades Blang and sends elephants to 
Delhi, 45 

Saifuddm, Mirza, in the exp ag 
Pratapaditya, 265 

Sakti Smgh, granit-s of Han Singh 
peva, Iving of Tirhut, holds court at 
Simrann, 103 

Salih Kambu, sent to aid the Hlajo 
faujdar, ag Bah Narayan, killed in 
action, 329-30 

Salih Mirza, nephew of Asrf Kh 
faujdar of Bardwlan, defeated by rebel 
Sh Jahan, surrenders 307 
®9|ih Md thanahdar of Kanthalbari, 
killed in action with Pran Narayan, 376 
Salim Kh , Hull zammdar, submits 
without fighting, 249 
SalimuIIah, historian, on M Q ’s character, 
420-21, on Calcutta’s populanty with 
the natives, 418 

Salka, Pratapalditya’s fort, defended by 
Udayadityia, falls to the Mughals 
$68-67 


Mughal flotilla in exp ag Usman, 274 
Sarbuland Kh , Famikh Siyar’s nominee 
for adm of Bengal, 406 
Sardar Kh , Alivardi’s general, conspires 
with the Mardthas, dismissed, 463 
Sarfaroz Kh , Nawab Shujauddin’s son, 
baulked of the masnod by his father, 
422-23, friction with his br Taqi Kb, 
425, dy govr of Dacca, 426, conspiracy 
ag him by Alivardi, defeaitcd and 
killed, 439-41, chaiacter, 435 
Sarhad Kh see Abdul Wahid 
Satgaon location. 318, adm H Q under 
Md Tughluq, Ibn Batutah passing by, 
a greiat port during Ins time, 100, its 
decay as a port and rise of Hugbli, 
318-19, 369-65 

Satraiit, s of Baja Mukuuda of Bhushna, 
237, fights the Mughals, submits and 
enters Imp service, 250, fights the 
rebels of Sonabazu, aids in the con- 
quMt of FathJabad, 252-53, sent ag 
BakJa'i, escorts the captive Raja to 
Dacca, 268, aids in the conquest of 
Sylhet, 280-8(1, of Kamrup, 286-87, in 
the Ahora war narrowly escapes, 
thanahdar of Pandu, incites B!ali 
JSaravan ag Mughals, his duplicity 
and betrayal, 329, his capture an'd 
execution 


a V 1 Vt Luananaar oi Alap 

bingh, killed by Usm^ 248 
^nonemil Dutch trader in Bengal, 4S0 
Sc^t, Colonel, chief engineer of the 
E l Co , on Hindu feeling towards 
Muslim rule, 454 


Scraftoii, on Alivardi’s nse, 437, and 
attitude towards the Engli^, 450 

Seths of Murshidabad, threatened with 
circumcision, by Siraj, their plait in 
the conspiracy ag him, 486 


Safi Kh , Hail, adoptive father of M Q 
career, 400 
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Sliahmat Jung, se& Nawazish Md. Kh 
Sbahzadpui, fort at, zamiuidari of Raja 
Ray, 936, jagir of Tuqmalq Kh and 
attacked by Raja Ray, 252 
Shalhbaz Kh I., Addi’s viceroy of 
Benf^ol, defeated by Khizir Kh Stir 
179 

Shahbaz Kh II, Mughal viceroy of 
Bengal, and Bihar, quells Gajapati, 195, 
captures Rhotaa, friction with Azam 
Kh and independent court at Patnia, 
198-99, drives back Baba Bhakaii and 
Masum Kabuli, plunders Sherpur, 203, 
advajnces to Egarasmdur via Khizir- 
pur, driven hack to Bhawal and finally 
to Tanda, reconquers up to Sherpur, 
transferred to Bihar, 204-5 
Sh Beg Khaksar, in exp ag Pratap- 
adityae 265 

Sh Haidari, scholar courtier 'of Alivardi, 
449 

Sh Jahan, rebels ag his father, at 
Cuttack, receives homage of Khurda 
Raja and envoy of Portuguese govr 
of Hughli, 307, captures Bardwan, 
defeats Ibrahim Kh near Rlaj Mahal, 
307-309, at Dacca, organises Bengal 
adm 310-11, inarcihes to AUaJiabad, 
defeated on the Tons, retreats, 812 
Sh Khaniam, Alivardi’s half-sister, 
married to Mir Jafar, 469 
Sh Muhammad, s of Shaikh Kamal, 
gets his faither’s jagir, and sent to 
Kamrup, 305 

Sh Murad, see Murad Kh 
Sh Shuja, see Shuj<a 
Shaista Kh , viceroy of Bengal, 371, 
1st term, dealings vilh the frontiers 
chiefs e g Kuch Bihar, Tipperah, etc 
376-77, conquest of Sondwip and 
Chatgaon, 377-81, Znd term, 383, his 
conflict with the English and their 
expulsion, 384-85, his buildings at 
Dafcca, 387-91, ins character hnd 
eminence analysed, 388ii 387 
Shams Kh , Pachet zammdar, fights the 
Mughals and submits, 249 rebels, 
defeats Shaikh Kamal, 292 
Shams Mir, admiral of fleet, m the 
exp ag Sh Jahan, 308 defeated, fl^ 
to Dacca, 309-10 

Shamsher Kh , Alnardi’s general, con- 
spires, dismissed, 463 gams supremacy 
m Bihar, routed by Alivairdi, 465 
Shamsuddm Baghdadi, Haji, chief offlcer 
of Musa Kh put m chajrge of his 
capital, 239, 257, .submits and enters 
Mughal .service, 259 seriit ag Bhuluai 
and Afghans of S Sylhet, captures 
Matang and Taraf 264 
Shamsundair, Bengali Kayeth, commands 
Shaukat Jung’s field artillery at 
Manihari, 479 

Satrudaman, Kachar Raja, liis policy 
towalrds the Mughals, 242, fights 


submits, 282-83, rebels again, regams 
independence, 291 

Shaukat Jang Purnia govr and Siraj’s 
rival, submits, 470, 471, renews hostilJIir, 
killed at IVTanihari, 478-80 
Sher Aflddn. Istajlu, jagiidar and fauidai 
of Bardwajn, husband of Mi'hirudnissa 
(Nuriahan) , 215, killed, 246 
Sher Andaz, Malik, scout commander, 
traces out Tughral and kills him, 66 
Slier Ghazi, zammdar interviews Man 
Smgh, dl4 

Sher Kh , ruler of Lakhifauti, 57 
Sher, Khwaja, comma(nder of Mughal 
flotilla, 324 

Sherpur I, Atiya, Afghan rebels defeated 
by Man Singh in the vicmity of, 213 
Sherpur II, Murcha, within Bogra dt , 
home of Jabbari and other rebels ag 
Mughal W^azir Kh ’s march from. 
Plundered by Shahbajz 202, 203 Man 
Smgh encamps and builds a mud tort 
at, 211. 235 

Sher Sh , Emp of Delhi, jagirdar in S 
Bihar, joins coalition ag Babur, 164, 
155. Afghan defeat at Dhdra caused 
by his treabhery, 155, 157, Mughal 
vassal at Chunai, 157 alliance with 
Makhdum-i-Alam and victory at 
Surajgarh over the Benglal Sultan, 
60-01, conquers Gaur, plunders and 
withdraws from it ak Humayun’s 
approach, 168, parleys at Chausa and 
his victory, 170-73, reeonquest of 
Bengal. 173-174, victory at Bilgram. 
•adm 177 

Shesh Rao, Maratha faujdar of Hughli, 
epp gov of all territory conquered by 
the Marathas m Bengal, 456 
Shihabuddm, Khwaja, Persian merchant, 
his bdat captured by Mello, 354 
Shihabuddm Talish, m the Assam war 
under Mir Jumla, his account of 
Bengal, 372-73 

Shu-i-Maydan, Usman’s commander at 
Daulambapur, 276 
Shitab K'h , title of Mirzla Nathan 
Shore, Six John, on Shujauddin’s adm 
434 

Shova Smgh, zammdar of Cheto-Barda, 
rebels, plunders, builds up tai estate, 
stabbed to death by Krishnaram’s 
daughter, 393-94, his successor 394 
Shuja, Md Sh , Prince, viceroy of 
Bengal and Orissa,, 333, H Q|. at Raj 
Mahal, 334, assumes royal titles, 
marches towards Agra, defeated at 
Bahadurpur, 336, stands at Surajgarh, 
amd concludes trdaty with Sulaiman 
Shukoh, 337, defeated by Auranigzib 
at Khajwa, 338, fights Mir Jumla, 
340-41, expelled from Bengal, flees to 
Dacca and to Arakan, 342 
Shuja II , counterfeit, causes commotion 
m Bengal and Bihar, 377 
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lOi. , of tbc Gliisliti sent 

to Dacca, for war ag Usman, app 
C-in-C 373, halts at SaraJ, Tara(f, Pntia, 
27'i, de/dats Usman at Daulaanbapur, 
975-77, created Rustam-i-Zaman, 979 
Shuja Quli Kh . Shujauddin’s counsellor, 
taujdair of Hughli quarrels with the 
English, 43d , . r, 1 

Shu 3 auddin, Md Kh , Nawab of Bengal, 
s -in-law of M Q . ancestry and early 
dareer, rupture rvith Q , 499, seizes 
masnad and takes measures to con- 
solidate, 493-94, gets Bihar. 426, his 
relations with the English, 431-32, 
abwabs realised in his tune, 433, 434, 
character and adm 424-25, death, 434 
Shumaiu Puikayeth, ally of Bali Narayan, 
309 

Shusang, zamindari of Raja Raghunath, 
location, 237 

Sikandar Lodi, Sultan of Delhi, defeats 
and drives Sultan Husain Sharqi to 
Benglal, marches to Tughluqpur, con- 
cludes treaty with Husain Sh 145-46 
Sikandar Sh , Bengal Sultan, fights Sultan 
Firuz at Ekdala, concludes treaty, 112, 
his rule, rebellion of his son. death, 
113-14 

Sinfray, French commander, his stand at 
Plassey, 491-92 

Sipahdai Eh , naib nazim of Bengal 406 
SirajuddauUah, Nawab of Bengal, 
Alivardi’s grand-son, spoilt by his 
affection, 468, early attempt to seize 
Patna, 466 accession to masnad and 
measures ag his enemies, e g Ghasiti 
Begam, Mir Jafar, 469-70, marches ag 
Piirma Nawab, 470-71, causes of Iric- 
tion with the English, 471-72, captures 
Calcutta, 473-76, murders Husam Quli, 
471, conquers Pumias 478-80, renewed 
hostilitv with the English, signs treaty. 
483, conspiracy ag him, 485-86, his 
perplexity at Plassey, and supplication 
to Mir Jafar, 491, his flight, arrest, 
and tragic end, 495-96, chaiacler 469 
Sitaiam Ray, s of a Bhushna kayeth, 
takes lease of Naldi (Narail) pargana, 
develops it, gets the title of Raja, 
rebels, defeated and taken captive, 
416 

Sonargaon, Eastern capital of Bengal 
before the rise of Dacca, Danuj Ray 
Raja of, Balban’s arrival at mterview 
with Danuj, 65, Bahram Eh viceroy 
of, 89, 97, struggle between Qadr Eh 
and Fakhruddin for possession of, 
Faiqir Shayda’s retreat to, Ibn 
Eatutah’s visit to, 98 102, annexed to 
"VV Bengal, reduced in importance by 
the transfer of HQ, to Lakhnauti 
and rise of Muzzamabad, 105, 129, 
Musa Kh ’s capital at, surrendered to 
Mughads, 259 

Sondwip, its mi], imp , battle ground for 


the Mughals, Maghs and Portuguese, 
centie of salt industry, ruled by Eedar 
Ray, conquered by A Carvalho, 
divided with JVIattos, conquered by 
Gonzales, flight of Aiiaporam to, con- 
quered by Arakan kuig, 360-63, 214 
Sri Bhadra, Slunkya, Buddhist scholar oif 
Eashmir, visits Bihar 1200, AD, 39 
Sridhara. author of Vuhiasundar, 159 
Srihan, (father of Pratapaditya, chief 
adviser of Daud Karrani 189, Ins 
career, assumes title of Vikrainaditya, 
225 

Sn Krishna, Cliaudhuri, zainindar of 
Karoi, and lease-holder of Selbarsh 
pargana, made Chaudhury of Mymen- 
smgh, and Talapatra 414-15 
Stewart, Charles, Cap, on Shaistai Kh , 
386 

Straham, Eng sailor, singly storms 
Budgebudge, 481 

Strevnsham Master, on Shaista Kh , 374 
Sudhist, s of Dhir Ujjamia, zammdar 
of Shahabad dt quelled by Prince 
Azimuddin, 405 

Suhrab Kh faujdar of Jessore, hia 
negligence m taking measures ag 
Fermgi pirates, 304 

Sukhampha, Ahom Raja, consolidates 
Lis authority, 76 
Sukladhwaja, see Chila Ray 
Sulaiman Kh , see Kalidas Gajdani 
Sulairaan Kh JI Kaorani, ruler of 
Bengal, and supreme m N E India, 
raids Orissa and Kuch Bihar, friendly 
lelations with the Mughals, 182-84 
Sulaiman Lohanli, joins Kedar Ray m 
capturing Bhushna, killed 911 

Sulaiman Mankali, jagirdar of Ghora- 
ghat, defealled and slain 87 

Sultans, of Lakhnauti, Ghi>asuddm Iwaz, 
20 Mugliisuddm Yuzbak, 5/1 ff, 
Mughisuddin Tugbral, 58 ff, Nasiruddin 
Mahmud, Bughra Sh , 7011, Euknuddin) 
Kaikaus, 74ff 

Alamluk House, Sharasuddiu Firuz Sh , 
77ff. Nasiruddm Ibrahim Sh 86ff, 
Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Burah, 8311, 
Alauddm Ali Sh , 99ff 

lliias Skahi House, Shamsuddm Ryas Sh , 
Azam Sh , llVff, Sanfuddin Hamza Sh , 
lOSff, Sikandar Sh., lllff, Ghiyasuddin 
1(19 

Later Ilyas Shahis, Nasiruddin Mahmud 
Sh, 130ff, Ruknuddin Ba/rbak Sh , 
132ff, Shamsuddm Yousuf Sh 136, 
Jalaluddm Fath Sh , 136fl 

Abyssmmns, Barbak Sh , 132, Saifuddin 
Firuz Sh , Nasiruddin Mahmud II 
Sh , 139, Shamsuddm Muzaflar Sh , 140, 
Husam Skaht dynasty, Alauddm Husain 
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Sh , 142£f, Nassruddia Nasrat Sh , 

ISaff, Alauddin Piruz Sh , 159, Ghiya- 
suddin Mahmiid Sh , 16911, of Sonai'- 
Kaon, Pakhruddm Mubarak Sh , 
Ikhtijaruddinl Ghazi Sh , 86-98 
Sundar Smgh, Tikari Hajaf, quelled by 
Alivardi, 438 

Surajffarh, location, Mahmud Sh ’s 
general defeated by Sher at. 161, Adili 
defeated off, 1180 

Susengpha, Ahom Ra]a, his jelationj with 
neighbours and policy towards the 
Mughals, S40, his mil strength, 328 
Sylhet, tradition regarding conquest of, 
79, list Muslim mvaaion and conquest 
of 79-80, Fakir Sh Jalal at, Ibn 
Batutah s visit to, 100, 103, under 
occupation of later Byas Shahi sultans, 
135, Alfghan onrush uito and division 
under petty chiefs, e q Anwar Kh of 
Baniachang, Bayisid Karrani of Sylhet 
(proper), Usman of Uhar, Pahlwan of 
Matang, 240, Mughal conquest of, 
280-81 

Syriam, location, Portuguese settlement, 
243 

Tahatabai Husain i al Samnani, Abol 
iQasim, makes waqf of Bara Katra of 
Dacca, 389 

Talur Danchaq, Afghan chief of W 
Dina:pur, defeats Mughals 206 
Tahir Muhalmmad, Khwaja, leveiiai 
officer of Jessore, 269 
Taha-wwar Kh , Mughal officer, killed m 
actiou with Kahun Kh., 394 
Ta] Kh 1 , Islam Sh 's general, quells 
Sulaiman Kh , 177 

Taj Kh II , high officer of Sher Sh 
flees from Adili’s court, sets up at 
Khawaspur Tandiv, driven to Bengal, 
founds Karrani rule there, 181 
Tajpur I , m W Dmajpur, disturbed by 
Tahir Banehaq, 204-205 
Tajpur n , N E of Bokainagar m Mym 
Dt , held by Afghani chiefs 263 
Ta^uddin Arslan Kh , Sultagi of Lakh- 
nauti, early career, 55-56 defeats BalbaHi 
Yuzbak, and captures Lakhnauti, 
death 56 

Tajuddm Hatrm Kh , see Hatim Kh 
Talmar Kh-i-Qiran feudatory of Oudh, 
defeats Tughan Kh and captures 
Lakhnauti, 50 

Taqi Kh , Muhammad, s of Nawab 
Bhujauddm, dy gov of Orissa 423, 
relations with Khurda Eaja, relations 
with 'his br Sarfaraz, 425 
Tanda, location, 181, Karrani capital at, 
182 

Taraf, locaition, 240 

Tarkhan Diwana, Afghan leader, 
fights the Mughals, 200, raids Tanda, 
retreats, 205 

Tarsun ]^., Mughal officer, defeats 

67 


rebels. 198, at Ghoraighat, besieged at 
Tajpur, 2(K-203 

Tatar Kh , s of Tajuddm Arsalan Kh 
independenSt sultan of Lakhnauti, 
exchange of presents with Delhi, 56-57 
Tatar Kh U , see Bahram Kli 
Tavares, Pedro, see Pratap Bar Fermgi 
Terraneau, Cossart de, commands artjlery 
Chandemagar, deserts to English, 484 
Thin Thudhamma, Arakan Baja, embassy 
to rebel Sh Jaihan m Bengal, 311, raids 
Bhulua, 312 upto neighbourhood of 
Dacca 314, death, 331 
Thomas Pritt, Englishman troployed by 
Mir Jumla, 345 

Tila Ghazi, zamuidair of Chaura (?’ helps 
Mughals, 195 

Timur Beg, sent ajg M Q to demand 
Bengal revenue, 406 

Tipperah, invaded by Tugbral, 59, by 
Husain Sh and a portion of it con- 
quered, 149, complete coniquest by 
Ibrahim Kh , 292-302, Baja of it raids 
Sylhet, 377, reconquered by Mir Habib, 
named Raushanabad, Aqa Sadiq app. 
faujdar of 426 

Tirhut, raided by Alunardan Kh , 20 
and Tnghral Tughan Kh , 46, Kamatak 
dynasty expelled, Tughlaq Shah’s halt 
at, named Tughlaqpur, 84, annexed by 
Husain Sh , Malffidum-i-Alalm app 
gov of, 153, Alivardi’fl cousm, app to, 
442 

Todar Mai, Baja, fights and defeaits 
Daud Karram, 190-92, pursues him to 
Orissa his tact and as^tance to Kh- 
i-Jahan, 194, quells rebel Mughal 
officers, 198 

Tok, Mughal post at, Shahbaz Kh at, 
203 rendezvous of Mughal officers at, 
m the exp ag Usman, 263 
Trevisa, Eng agent at Hughli, friction 
with Mir Jumla, reparation maxle, 
344-45 

Tnbem, conquered by Zafar Kh., 76 
Madrasa built aj;, 77 Baja of Qnssa 
builds a ghat at, 183, Masum Kh. 
defeated at, 204, location, 318 
Tughlnq Sh , Sultan Ghiyasuddin, invades 
Bengal, defeats Bahatdur Sh , 84, 

killed, 86 

Tughral Kh (Sultan Mughisuddin) , dy 
govT of Lakhnauti, 58, assumes royal 
titles, his conquest m E Bengal, 69, 
his relations wth Delhi sultan, 60-63, 
pursued to E Bengal, killed, 67 
Tughral Tughan Kh , Malik Izzuddm, 
govr of Bihar, captures Lakhnauti, 41 
relationfs with Delhi 46-47, raids 
Tirhut, 46, exp ag KararManikpur, 
defeated by Onssa Baja and attacked in 
his capital by the former 48-49, 
defeated by Tajmar Kh , flight to Delhi, 
govr of Oudh, 50 

Tuqmaq Kh , jagirdar of Shahzadpur, 
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defeats Raja Ray, 252, sent a£ Musa 
Kh S63 at the fort of Kudaha, cajv- 
tures Qaldam Rasul, 258 
Turbak, Bengal admiral, fights Ahoms, 
repeatedly defeated and killed, 158 
Turmati Malik, Govr of Oudh and 
C-in-C in the exp ag Lakhnauti 
hanged 61 

Udayaditja, s of Platapadityoi, fights 
Mughals, consulted by Pratap, before 
surrender, 266-69, taken captive, 
released, 300 

Udav Maififcya, Tipperah Raja, 242 
TJday Naralyan, zammdar of greater 
Rajshaiii, 413 

Udwant Singh Ujjamia, zammdar of 
Jagadishpur, 462 

Tlhar, Usman’s capital, location, 273 
Ummed Ray, Diwan of Alivardi, 446 
Usman, nephew of Qutlu Lohani, exiled 
to Khalifatabad, plunders Bhtishna 
anjd joins Isa Kl , 210, fights the 
Mughals from Bokamagar, 213-214, 
renewed hostilities ag Mughals 248, 
retreats from Bokaanagar to Sylhet, 
■263 heroic stand at Daulambapur, 
275-77, character, 241 

Vaishnavism, influence df 220-24 
Vaneswar Vidyalankar, court poet of 
Bardwan Raja, on Maratha raids, 458 
Vifcrampm, rule of Lakshman Sena and 
Vis^arup Sena at 23 zamindari of 
Kedar Ray, 214, Durjan Smgh beaten 
near, 212, Kedar Racy defeated at, 214, 
Musa Kh zammdar of, 239, Mughal 
officer posted at, 258, Arakancse raid 
on, 270 

Vishnu, feudatory of Oiissa king Ananga 
Bhim, mvades Radh, 21-22 
VishnupuT, fort of Raja Bir Haknu-, 
wounded Jagat Singh taken to, 208, 
Mafia Rajas of, 415 

Visvarup Sena, ruler of Vikrampur, 
extent of his temtory 23 
Wall Khwaja, Usman’s br retreats from 
Tupia, and fights at Daulambapur, 
274-75 

Wall Mandukhel, Usman’s minister, 279 
Watson, Adnural, leads exp ag Calcutta, 
481 

Watts, W , chief of the Eng factory at 
Qasimbazar, 453, engineers conspuacy 
ag Siral), 486 

W’dzir Kh , Govr Of Bengal, 202, fights 
and quells Qutlu Lohaiii and Masum 
Kh 204, defeats the Orissa Afghans, 
205, death, 206 

Yahiya, Izzuddm, see Izzuddmi Yahiya 
Yaqub Karrani, br of Bayizid Karrani, 
opposes the Mughal army, surrender 
and mterment, 280-87 
Yalqub Kliwaja, s Of Usman Afghan, 
submits to the Mughals, 279 


Yar Lutt Kh., commander of Siraj, 
treachery at Plassey, 488, 492 
Y'dlsm. Kh , faujdar under Saitfaraz Kh , 
441 , 

Yaso Manikya, s of Rajadhar, Tipperah 
Baja, defeated by Ibrahim Fath-i- 
Jang, 243 

Yughan tat, sa/ine as Salufuddm Aibak, 
Yunglo, Emp of Chma, sends embassy 
to Bengal, 118 

Yusuf I Malik, Police prefect of Delhi, 
app govr of Lakhnauti, but dies, 91 
Yusuf II Muza, nephew of Ibrahim Kh 
joins in an assault on Arakain camp 
303, m the exp ag rebel Shah Janan, 
app to hold Akbaruagar, 308, flight 
to Dacca, 310 

Yusuf Barlas, Mirza, the chief officer 
of Anainta Manikya, won over by the 
Mughals. 260 

Yusuf III Shaikh, Mughal thanahdar at 
Snpur-Vikrampux, 270 
Yusuf Sh (Shamsuddm), Sultani of 
Gaur, his rule, 136 

Yuzbak, Sultan Mughisuddm, feudatory 
of Lajkhnauti, 51, conquests, Sultan of 
Lakhnauti 52, mvades Kamrup, disaster 
and death 53-54 

Zabardasl Kh , s of Ibralnm Kh fights 
Baiim Kh , 394, resigns, 395 
Zafar Kh I Ghazi, conquers TnbenS, 
77-78 

Zafar Kb U Shiliabuddm, Khan-i-Jahan, 
feudatory of Devkot builds a mosque, 
75-78 

Zafar Kh III , of Ears, s -m-Iaw of 
Fahkruddm Mubarak Sh flight to 
Delhi, and app deputy Wazir, at 
Ekdala, 112 

Zafar Kh LV , s. of Shaista Kh thanah- 
dar of Chittagong, 375 
Zafar Shahi Pargana, 415 
Zahid Beg, declines Bengal Viceroyalty 
Zainuddin Ahmad Kh , ong Mixza 
Muhammad Hafshim, 437, father of 
Biraj-ud-daulah, 443, app dy govr 
of Bihar, 442, govr of Patna, defeats 
Alustafa Kh , 462, murder^, 465 
Zam-ud-din All, Mir, deputed ag Bali 
Narayam, 329, captures Kariban, 330, 
faujdar at Gauhati, 331 
Zam-uI-Abedin I , sent ag Bali Narayan, 
329, killed, 330 

Zain-ul-Abedm IT, counterfeit son of 
Shuja, 377 

Zaiuddin Kh Collector of customs at 
Hughli a(hd faujdar of Medmipur, 
407-408, his opposition to Murshid 
Quli. app. diwan of Kamatak, 408 
Zaiuddin D1 ugh Kh , Feudatory of 
Satgaon, dies fightmg, 78 
Ziaufiah Kh , diwan of Bengal faujdar 
of Murshidabad, killed 399, 405 
Zinat-un-nisa, daugh of M Qffii Kh , 
married to Shujauddm, 422 
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